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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS* 

THK  READING  CIRCLE  Afl  A FACTOR. 

BY  BICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON,  LL.  D. 


If  we  look  through  the  histories  of 
all  ancient  peoples,  we  can  find  al- 
most no  women  who  were  acquainted 
even  with  what  literature  was  in  their 
own  tongues.  Nor  can  much  more 
be  said  of  modern  peoples,  until  with- 
in a comparatively  brief  period.  Great 
Britain  and  America,  until  within  the 
present  century,  have  been  inexcus- 
ably indifferent  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  their  women.  Our  ancestors, 
we  must  believe,  as  much  as  the  men 
of  this  generation,  loved  and  admired 
their  wives  and  daughters.  For  beauty 
and  virtue  among  all  generations  have 
won  admiration  and  love,  and  faithful 
care,  and  chivalrous  protection.  There- 
fore it  seems  not  easy  to  understand 
how  men  could  have  been  so  enthusi- 
astically fond  when  their  women  could 
not  possibly  be  partakers  in  that  ex- 
alted pleasure  which  is  known  only  to 
understandings  that  have  been  culti- 
vated. Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  the  world  re- 
nowned scholar  and  statesman,  be- 
came husband  of  a woman  who  could 
not  spell  correctly  the  commonest 
words,  and  Hooker,  of  whose  Ecclesi- 
astical Polity  it  was  said  that  by  it  the 


British  Constitution  could  be  restored 
if  all  of  its  other  evidences  were  lost, 
was  married  to  a woman  whose  speech 
was  that  of  a bar-maid,  yet  to  whose 
thralldom  he  was  ever  in  most  ignoble 
subjection. 

It  has  been  only  within  a few  years 
that  the  education  of  women  has  been 
put  upon  a basis  comparatively  satis- 
factory. This  indeed  the  Church  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  has  been  seeking  to  do.  She  has 
been  laboring  constantly  for  the  high- 
est development,  intellectual  and 
moral,  of  all  of  her  children.  But  the 
persecutions  that  have  been  put  upon 
her,  the  ambitions  and  wars  of  kings 
and  peoples  have  crippled  her  energies 
and  made  her  fall  short  of  her  most 
charitable  hopes  and  expectations. 
During  the  almost  incessant  struggles 
of  the  early  and  middle  ages  all  learn- 
ing must  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
hiding  places  which  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontificate  it  found 
in  the  monasteries  and  convents  of 
the  Christian  world.  In  these  times 
the  only  enlightenment  to  be  found 
was  among  the  holy  men  and  women 
of  the  Church,  and  in  all  times  these 
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have  been  the  most  willing  and  the 
most  competent  to  impart  such  in- 
struction as  the  intellect  and  the  spirit 
need  most.  Peace,  among  other  bless- 
ings, has  brought  liberty  to  education, 
and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  it 
has  been  brought  in  our  own  times. 
To  all  who  love  the  things  most 
worthy  to  be  loved,  it  is  a high  satis- 
faction to  contemplate  the  stimulus 
which,  within  these  fifty  years  past, 
has  been  imparted  to  the  education  of 
women.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that 
in  our  most  respectable  society  there 
are  only  few  women  who  are  not  to 
some  degree  acquainted  with  books, 
and  who  have  not  acquired  some 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Yet  in  this  general  development 
there  is  one  branch  which  has  not 
been  studied  with  the  carefulness 
which  was  due,  both  by  women  and 
by  men.  I mean  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. Men  love  to  read  of  wars,  revo- 
lutions, the  overturn  of  old,  and  the 
founding  of  new  dynasties,  the  prog- 
ress or  the  decline  of  certain  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  religious  sects, 
changes  in  architecture  and  other  arts, 
modes  of  living  and  the  general  con- 
ditions of  mankind  in  the  several  ages 
and  countries.  But  there  are  too  few 
who  are  fond  of  the  study  of  that  lit- 
erature in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
thoughts  and  the  lessons  which  have 
been  left  by  the  very  greatest  of  this 
earth.  Now,  I have  little  doubt  that 
this  want  of  fondness  is  owing  mainly 
to  the  desultory  manner  in  which 
books  are  read  by  those  who  read 
them  at  all,  because  of  their  not  hav- 
ing been  trained  while  in  youth  in 
systematic  studies  which  will  surely 
lead  first  to  appreciation  of  them,  then 


affection.  It  is  sad  for  it  to  be  so,  yet 
it  is,  that  fondness  for  reading,  even  in 
the  politest  society  is  not  common. 
Indeed  it  is  rare.  Now  you  will 
seldom  meet  a respectable  person  of 
either  sex  who,  meaning  to  be  entirely 
honest  and  candid,  will  not  answer 
yes  to  the  question,  is  he  or  she  fond 
of  reading.  There  is  seldom  a person 
who  would  not  feel  rather  ashamed  to 
have  to  answer  no  to  such  a question. 
Yet,  I repeat  that  fondness  for  read- 
ing, although  much  more  frequent 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  is  certainly 
not  common.  It  tends  to  diminish 
one  in  one’s  self-respect,  to  admit  even 
to  his  own  breast  that  he  is  not  fond 
of  the  reading  of  good  books,  and  peo- 
ple’s infrequent  reading  is  generally 
excused  by  them,  not  upon  the  plea 
of  any  want  of  fondness  for  them,  but 
upon  that  of  the  pressing  cares  of 
business,  or  the  calls  of  society,  or  any 
other  reason  except  the  real  one.  I 
am  reminded  of  a practice  which  the 
father  of  the  late  Alexander  Stephens, 
wrho  was  fond  of  reading,  used  to  em- 
ploy in  order  to  rid  himsqlf  of  the 
company  of  idle  friends,  who  came  to 
visit  him  at  unseasonable  occasions. 
After  the  conversation  upon  matters 
of  common  interest  seemed  to  him 
to  have  been  carried  far  enough,  he 
would  take  from  his  library  a book, 
and  after  praising  it  highly  begin  to 
read  aloud  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  visitors.  He  used  to  say,  that 
after  a very  long  experience  of  devices 
of  that  sort,  this  was  the  most  effica- 
cious for  his  purpose.  After  listening 
for  a time  with  what  attention  they 
could  bestow  or  assume,  they  would 
grow  tired,  begin  to  nod,  and  then,  as 
if  becoming  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  such  weakness,  rise,  bid  him  good- 
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Ibye  and  leave  him  to  his  business  or 
pis  meditations. 

! Now  I think  that  this  general  want 
of  fondness  for  reading  is  due  mainly 
to  the  desultory  way  in  which  it  is 
done,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  failure 
of  receiving  while  at  the  academy  sys- 

('tematized  instruction  in  the  history  of 
good  literature.  Nothing  in  this  be- 
half is  more  important  than  that 
young  people  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  and  instructed  in  the 
development  of  those  sentiments  which 
1 are  found  in  the  works  of  authors  dur- 
! ing  consecutive  ages  and  which  make 
; up  the  literature  of  the  world.  Among 
those  who  are  sincerely  fond  of  reading, 
who  derive  pleasure  from  the  study  of 
those  precious  things  to  be  found  in 
good  literature,  I am  sure  that  they 
derive  the  most  who  have  been  taught 
to  read  in  this  manner. 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  matter 
of  poetry : for  that  was  always  our  best 
literature.  Next  to  priests,  poets  are 
our  best  teachers.  Lonely  and  silent 
as  their  lives  in  general  have  been,  for 
the  most  part  not  mixing  with  the 
great  business  of  the  world,  yet  in 
their  cloisters  have  come  (as  it  would 
seem  from  Heaven)  those  revealings 
which,  after  those  which  have  come 
from  Holy  Church,  have  been  the 
sources  of  our  purest  enjoyments  and 
our  sweetest  consolations. 

Now  I say  that  in  the  reading  of 
the  poets  this  consecutive  reading  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  good  results.  For  none 
will  deny  that  the  old  poets  are  the 
best.  This  must  be  so  from  the  very 
nature  ol  things,  and  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind.  But 
upon  this  topic  I will  not  dwell  now. 
I have  merely  alluded  to  it  now  for 


the  purposes  of  this  argument.  They 
were  the  older  poets  who  made  those 
splendid  inventions,  upon  which  those 
of  later  times  for  the  most  part  have 
merely  refined.  Therefore  when  we 
are  reading  in  a modern  poet  of 
thoughts  that  please,  we  shall  find  by 
searching  that  in  olden  times  the  same 
thoughts  came  to  the  great  men  of 
olden  times  who  first  took  them  from 
their  secret  sources  in  the  great  deep 
of  nature’s  great  heart,  and  our  appre- 
ciation will  be  according  to  the  degree 
with  which  we  have  studied  and  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  their  his- 
tory. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  the  Roman  poet  Horace, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  highly 
polished,  the  most  subtly  and  ex- 
quisitely elegant  writing  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world,  a person, 
however  well  acquainted  with  the 
construction  of  Roman  verse  and  with 
all  the  periods  of  Roman  history  in  its 
public  events,  must  fall  far  short  of 
the  satisfaction  which  they  are  able  to 
impart  unless  he  is  also  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  in  which  and  with 
the  characters  by  whom  they  were  in- 
spired. He  must  not  only  be  familiar 
with  the  personal  life  of  the  poet  and 
the  principles  of  that  philosophy, 
which  in  the  absence  of  a reasonable 
religious  faith  his  character  and  his 
views  of  life  were  formed,  but  he  must 
know,  and  know  well,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Mythology.  In  this  collection 
are  odes  for  the  just  understanding  of 
which  the  study  of  many  outside 
pages  is  absolutely  necessary.  For 
Horace,  great  as  he  was,  had  been  a 
student  of  the  history  and  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece. 
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In  English  literature,  as  in  all 
others,  the  oldest  is  the  best,  and  the 
young  is  more  or  less  delightful  to  our 
minds  according  to  the  degree  of  our 
familiarity  with  the  oldest.  Indeed 
if  there  ever  was  a tongue  to  which 
this  argument  is  most  especially  ap- 
plicable, it  is  the  English.  Justly 
may  we  be  proud  of  the  illustrious 
names  that  have  been  within  these 
last  two  hundred  years.  It  is  a list 
which  no  other  modern  tongue  can 
essay  to  equal.  Beginning  with  Dry- 
den,  and  ending  with  Tennyson,  what 
a long  brilliant  array.  Yet,  for  the 
great  thoughts,  for  the  wise  thoughts, 
the  thoughts  that  seem  to  have  come 
unscathed  and  unaltered  from  Heav- 
en, and  then  for  that  “ imagination  all 
compact”  which  belongs  to  the  poet 
and  to  the  poet  above, for  those  profound 
inspirations  of  nature  and  life  which 
only  they  have  ever  been  able  to 
make,  we  must  go  back  to  the  days 
when  time  was  young.  We  must  go 
back  to  Spenser  in  the  exile  of  the 
Mulla’s  shore,  and  sit  with  Shakespeare 
in  the  lowly  places  near  Blackfriars 
and  London  Bridge.  Such  as  these 
are  they  who  have  made  English  the 
richest  of  all  modern  tongues  in  those 
essentials  that  make  language  capable 
to  give  best  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
and  the  emotions  which  a human  soul 
may  conceive  and  may  feel  when  it  is 
in  cheerful  or  solemn  mood,  when  it  is 
in  smiles  or  in  tears,  when  it  is  con- 
templating life  or  death,  Heaven  or 
Hell. 

Now  it  would  be  simply  pedantic  to 
maintain  that  very  much  of  one’s  time 
should  be  occupied  in  the  study  of 
these  ancient  classics.  Whoever  reads 
Spenser  or  Shakespeare  mainly  is  a 
pedant.  The  quaint  allegories  of 


Spenser  cannot  but  become  tiresome 
after  one  or  two  readings.  So  with 
much  in  Shakespeare.  What  I con- 
tend for  is  that  they,  particularly 
Shakespeare,  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  at  one  time.  When  this  is 
done  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
not  be  taken  in  hand  thereafter,  often 
enough  to  make  the  recollection  of 
them  enduring.  Acquaintance  with 
them  is  necessary  for  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  modern  literature.  Among 
modern  authors  are  constantly  re- 
curring allusions  to  subjects  and 
images  which  these  have  handled,  and 
there  is  always  a charm  in  tracing 
back  any  principle,  whether  in  art  or 
science,  or  in  literature  to  its  first 
original.  I have  never  known  a per- 
son who  had  studied  with  the  older 
authors  who  did  not  take  a higher  de- 
light than  others  in  the  study  of 
modern.  If  no  other  end  than  this 
was  to  be  attained  by  this  going  back 
to  the  fountain  head  of  our  literature, 
ought  not  this  alone  be  sufficient 
to  stimulate  to  this  pursuit.  For 
every  year  brings  in  one  form  and 
another  some  literature  that  is  emi- 
nently good. 

And  what  a blessing  it  is  to  be  fond 
of  reading  good  books  I How  we 

should  pity  those  who  are  not  fond  of 
the  reading  of  good  books ! As  little 
as  these  may  be  conscious  of  it,  they 
are  among  the  really,  the  constantly 
unfortunate  of  this  world.  If  they 
were  conscious  of  the  want,  they  would 
seek  to  supply  it,  or  mourn  that  it  was 
not  provided  for  during  the  time  of 
youth.  Yet,  upon  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
sweet  sounds  fell  unheeded  and  the 
soul  of  its  possessor  is  denied  the  de- 
lights of  music.  So  upon  the  blind 
the  spreading  of  the  landscape  and  all 
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external  beauty  is  made  in  vain.  If 
their  ears  and  their  eyes  were  opened 
what  boundless  additions  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  being  by  the  sights 
and  the  sounds  of  this  world ! 

But  rather  let  us  contemplate  the 
others,  the  fortunate  few  who  were 
taught  in  early  youth  and  now  hold 
on  to  the  treasures  that  are  to  be  found 
in  good  books.  How  many  delights 
have  they  of  which  others  know  noth- 
ing. How  many  consolations  among 
the  griefs,  the  cares,  and  even  the 
ennui  of  this  lower  life.  For  what- 
ever else  we  may  get  in  this  life, 
whether  by  inheritance  or  purchase  or 
gift,  whatever  may  be  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  birth  or  friendship,  a 
lover,  of  marriage,  and  parentage,  and 
unshaken  health,  there  are  times  when 
dryness  and  joylessness  will  come 
upon  us  who  are  the  most  favored 
with  these  gifts  of  fortune,  even  if 
they  can  come  from  nothing  but  the 
mere  surfeit  of  these  goods.  What 
shall  we  do  at  such  times  as  these? 
Outside  of  the  support  of  religious 
hopes,  and  for  the  most  part  acting  in 
harmony  with  them,  I know  of  no 
source  so  abounding  in  the  relief  which 
we  need  as  the  reading  of  good  books. 
In  the  midst  of  such  occupation  we 
may  get  away  from  ourselves  and  be 
united  with  those  who  lived  and  were 
strong  amid  fortunes  more  unfavor- 
able than  ours,  and  out  of  the  sympa- 
thy which  we  feel,  derive  that  inesti- 
mable good  which  comes  from  every 
single  instance  of  interesting  ourselves 
in  the  lives  of  others,  real  or  imagi- 
nary. Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to 
analyze  the  pleasure  received  from  the 
perusal  of  a good  book  ? Say  a good 
novel.  Say  Dickens’  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth.  It  is  bora  of  sympathy.  We 


feel  compassion  even  to  tears  to 
hQnest,  humble,  John  Perrbwingle, 
thinking  how  weak  and  how  wrong  it 
was  to  expect  love  and  loyalty  from  a 
wife  as  young  as  the  precious  Dot.  So 
with  poor  Caleb  Plummer  and  his 
blind  daughter,  blind  in  her  eyes  and 
far  more  blind  in  loving  as  a bene- 
factor the  man  who  was  a ruthless 
tyrant  over  her  own  father.  These 
tears  are  genuine,  the  shedding  of 
which  makes  us  better,  better  for  this 
world,  and  better  for  the  preparation 
for  the  world  that  is  coming.  Now, 
with  very  selfish  people  imaginary 
suffering  is  no  more  competent  than 
real  suffering  to  excite  compassion, 
and  then  they  lose  in  fact,  and  even 
in  illusion,  the  felicity  which  comes 
from  the  performance  of  a duty  which 
is  next  in  height  and  importance  to 
the  service  of  the  Creator.  In  the 
reading  of  good  books  we  are  happier, 
because  by  them  we  are  made  more 
reasonable  in  our  exactions  from  those 
around  us,  more  forgiving,  more  fond 
and  affectionate.  Literature  has  been 
styled  “ the  certain  attendant,  as  it  is 
the  real  parent  of  true  religion  and 
civility.”  This  is  praise,  too  great,  yet 
how  many  and  urgent  are  the  reasons 
to  cultivate.  How  trifling  are  many 
things  which  we  overvalue,  yet  are  far 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  when 
compared  with  those  treasures,  which, 
next  to  virtue,  are  the  greatest,  most 
enduring  riches.  Mrs.  Hale  in  her 
Vigil  of  Love  has  touchingly  expressed 
the  value  of  such  riches: 

“ We  never  speak  our  deepest  feelings: 

Our  holiest  hopes  have  no  revealings, 

Save  in  the  gleams  that  light  the  face 
Or  fancies  that  the  pen  may  trace. 

And  hence  to  books  the  heart  must  turn, 
When  with  unspoken  thoughts  we  yearn ; 
And  gather  from  the  silent  page 
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The  just  reproof,  the  counsel  sage, 

The  consolation  kind  and  trne 
That  soothes  and  heals  the  wounded 
heart.” 

Probably  the  greatest  share  of  bless- 
ing imparted  by  the  Reading  Circle 
has  come  to  women.  It  is  well  to  be 
so.  For  women  are  the  conservators 
of  society  always  and  everywhere.  In 
ancient  Athens,  matrons  and  young 
girls  were  forbidden  to  be  well  edu- 
cated; yet  they  bore  and  reared  a 
great  people.  Domestic  tyrants  could 
not  subdue  their  influence;  true  they 
were  sometimes  driven  to  struggle  and 
even  to  fight  for  some  sort  of  recogni- 
tion of  human  rights,  a few  became 
famous  as  termagants  and  when  they 
did  they  made,  in  homely  phrase,  the 
few  fly  from  their  oppressors.  It  was 
the  greatest  shame  among  the  Greeks 
that  their  most,  that  almost  their  only 
cultivated  women  were  among  the 
Hetaevai;  women,  who  refusing  to  be 
bound  by  the  galley  chains  of  such 
connubial  life  as  could  then  only 
exist,  choose  to  take  no  husbands, 
educate  and  do  otherwise  with  them- 
selves as  they  chose. 

The  Romans  had  a far  kindlier  care 
for  women ; but  not  until  the  coming 
of  Christ  did  they  rise  entirely  out 
of  the  bondage  of  past  ages.  Woman 
remained  last  around  the  tree  of  Cru- 
cifixion, and  was  the  first  to  visit  the 
sepulchre  wherein  our  Lord  was 
buried.  Woman  since  then  has  con- 
tinued to  be  of  all  the  most  receptive 
of  the  sweet  influences  which  He  came 
to  impart,  and  the  most  faithful  fol- 
lower of  His  examples.  She  has  been 
the  most  loyal  supporter  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  and  of  Catholic  Summer 
and  Catholic  Winter  Schools.  More 
and  more  brightly  becomes  illustration 
of  the  justice  of  that  appellation  given 


by  the  poet  of  the  oldest  of  romances, 
that  woman  was  “ Heaven’s  last,  best 
gift  ” to  this  world. 

And  so  that  was  a white  day  when 
the  first  Reading  Circle  was  organized. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  its 
benign  results  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  is  little  comparison  between  the 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  doc- 
trines and  history  of  the  Church, 
such  as  a Catholic  layman  ought  to 
have,  and  what  acquaintance  was  then 
and  as  it  is  now.  The  blessing  of 
the  Creator  has  been  upon  the  move- 
ment from  its  beginning.  The  Read- 
ing Circles  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Catholic  Summer  School; 
stimulated  by  contemplation  of  what 
the  latter  has  become,  a similar  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  West,  a similar 
in  the  South.  This  noble  victory  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  It  will  continue 
to  advance  to  the  East,  to  the  West,  to 
the  South,  and  with  feet  beautiful 
with  the  glad  tidings  it  is  destined 
with  celestial  guidance  to  carry. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Reading 
Circles  the  Catholic  laity  have  become 
far  more  extensively  educated,  and 
that  on  lines  it  well  behooved  them  to 
travel.  They  have  taught  them  both 
the  importance  of  reading  and  the 
kind  of  literature  that  it  was  best  for 
them  to  study. 

The  Reading  Circles  could  not  have 
succeeded,  but  for  the  sanction  and 
co-operation  of  the  clergy,  and  these 
have  been  imparted  with  utmost 
cordiality.  The  Catholic  clergy  have 
always  been  promoters  of  good  litera-  j 
ture,  and  desirous  for  the  light  to  pur- 
sue it. 

In  the  disruption  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire, the  Catholic  clergy  saved  from 
oblivion  whatever  was  possible  of  the 
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literature  of  the  ancients.  Ah!  how 
have  the  Catholic  clergy  been  misun- 
derstood! In  nothing  more  than  in 
their  ever  continuing  earnest  desire 
that  Catholic  laity  might  become  more 
and  more  intelligent.  None  know  as 
well  as  the  Catholic  clergy  that  the 
more  intelligent  a Catholic  layman  be- 
comes, the  more  willingly  he  reveres, 
% 


and  admires,  and  obeys,  and  glories  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  her  appointed 
ministration. 

These  few  things  it  seemed  proper 
for  me  to  say,  mainly  because  of  the 
intense  interest  I feel  in  an  organiza- 
tion already  so  fruitful  in  blessings, 
whose  future  seems  to  me  so  bright 
with  goodly  prospects. 


OUR  GREATEST  AMERICAN  POET. 

BY  REV.  H.  T.  HENRY. 


Some  genius  has  said  that  all  super- 
latives are  lies.  If  the  aphorism  be 
true,  then  must  Grammar  be  consid- 
ered an  immoral  study,  and  Rhetoric 
an  idle  waste  of  precious  time.  The 
title  of  this  paper  includes  a superla- 
tive : and  in  defence  of  it  I will  merely 
say  that  the  aphorism  itself  contains  a 
logical  superlative  in  the  adjective 
“ all,”  so  that  if  it  be  true,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  and  therefore  be  false — 
a conclusion  which  the  sophists  of  old 
Greece  would  have  applauded  to  the 
echo.  However,  I use  the  word 
“ greatest  ” in  its  strict  literal  mean- 
ing, and  not  in  any  merely  rhetorical 
sense.  I believe  it  is  possible  to  scan 
the  comparatively  narrow  field  of 
American  letters  and  to  select,  without 
much  hesitation,  its  most  salient  fea- 
ture. The  question  involved  is  n:>t 
wholly  one  of  taste.  If  it  were,  the 
aphorism  would  indeed  have  room  for 
application:  for  tastes  are  almost  as 
various  as  character.  There  is,  never- 
theless, such  a thing  as  an  objective 
standard  for  estimating  masterpieces 
of  literature. 

Who  then  is  our  greatest  American 
poet?  This  question  was  once  asked 
of  his  class  by  a professor  iu  the  Uni- 


versity of  Pennsylvania — a man  ot 
very  cultivated  taste,  of  a familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  American  letters,  and 
finally,  a man  who  had  collected  a 
unique  library  representing  American 
poetry  of  nearly  all  grades  of  merit. 
The  answers  of  his  students  showed 
pretty  clearly  the  ordinary,  so-called 
popular  tastes  of  the  reading  public. 
The  first  name  presented  was,  of  course, 
Longfellow.  There  is  not  a cultured 
center  in  all  our  broad  land  in  which 
his  name  is  not  a household  word. 
His  muse  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  two 
great  peoples,  separated  by  a thousand 
leagues  of  swelling  waters.  England 
has  but  echoed  the  praise  of  America. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  profess- 
or’s eyes  lit  up  with  no  answering  ap- 
proval! Then  some  one  suggested 
Bryant.  The  author  of  “ Thanatop- 
sis,”  whose  sonorous  and  splendid 
rhythm  and  whose  intelligible  philo- 
sophic thought  had  won  for  it  an  en- 
trance into  all  hearts  and  an  abiding 
resting-place  in  all  memories, — the 
singer,  too,  of  the  “ Southwest  Wind,” 
“ The  Hymn  of  the  City,”  the  classic 
scholar  as  well  as  poet,  whose  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad  is  the  best  in  our  lan- 
guage,— even  Bryant’s  name  did  not 
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seem  to  fill  all  the  requirements.  Whit- 
tier was,  of  course,  a name  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Neither  was  that  of  Ed- 
gar Allen  Poe.  Finally,  when  the  Gor- 
gon-gaze  of  the  implacable  professor 
had  reduced  the  class  to  a condition  of 
petrified  astonishment  and  silence,  the 
marble  lips  at  last  answered  their  own 
query,  but  in  a tone  partly  of  surprise, 
partly  of  indignation — and  the  name 
of  this  paragon  of  American  poets, 
this  wholly  unsuspected  Apollo,  came 
forth  in  the  words : James  Russell 
Lowell  ! 

It  is  of  him,  poet  and  poetical  critic, 
that  I propose  to  treat  here.  To  as- 
sert that  he  is  our  greatest  poet  is  nec- 
essarily to  imply  comparisons — and 
these  are  not  seldom  odious.  Not  only 
is  it  to  suggest  comparisons,  but  it  is  as 
well  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
posterity—  and  this  is  always  a hazard- 
ous undei  taking.  For  the  judgments 
of  the  contemporary  critic  have 
seemed,  in  the  history  of  letters,  only 
to  have  invoked  a reversal  in  the  court 
of  last  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
posterity.  How  has  it  not  cast  down 
some  popular  idol  in  the  house  of 
Fame,  and  replaced  it  with  the  bust  of 
an  Apollo  who  had  piped  where  none 
would  dance?  Like  Fortune  in  the 
verse  of  Horace, 

Hinc  apicem  rapaz 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto 

Sustulit,  hie  posuisae  gaudet — 

the  ages  have  ruthlessly  reversed  the 
judgments  of  the  days. 

To  such  a vindication  Lowell  him- 
self was  wont  to  appeal  against  his 
harsher  critics.  Twenty  years  before 
his  death,  with  most  of  his  literary 
life-work  completed,  he  found  himself 
the  subject  of  severe  criticism.  Writ- 
ing at  that  time  to  a friend  who  had 


expressed  indignation  about  the  mat- 
ter, he  said:  “Don’t  bother  yourself 
with  any  sympathy  for  me  under  my 
supposed  sufferings  from  critics.  I 
don’t  need  it  in  the  least.  If  a man 
does  anything  good,  the  world  always 
finds  it  out  sooner  or  later;  and,  if  he 
doesn’t,  the  world  finds  that  out,  too 
— and  ought. 

“ ’Gainst  monkey's  claw  and  ass’  hoof 
My  studies  forge  me  mail  of  proof : 

I climb  through  paths  forever  new 
To  purer  air  and  broader  view. 

What  matter  though  they  should  efface, 
So  far  below,  my  footstep’s  trace ! ” 

The  critic  who  assailed  him  with  the 
most  determined  energy,  seems  to  have 
been  Professor  Wilkinson,  essayist, crit- 
ic, and  poet,  who  in  a series  of  articles 
in  a popular  magazine,  prophesied  that 
the  vicious  style  of  Lowell  should  for- 
ever prevent  his  prose  works  from  be- 
coming classic.  I do  not  propose  to 
speak  here  concerning  the  prose  of  our 
Poet,  and  I shall  content  myself  just 
now  with  the  remark  that  his  philo- 
sophic calm  was  very  shortly  after- 
wards rewarded,  and  its  fundamental 
reason  vindicated,  in  the  honors 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
highly  appreciative  courtesies  every- 
where extended  to  him  in  his  Euro- 
pean trip,  of  a couple  of  years  later. 

It  is,  therefore,  a hazardous  under- 
taking to  anticipate  the  final  judg- 
ment of  posterity  in  the  matter  of  lit- 
erary fame.  And  in  styling  Lowell  our 
Greatest  American  Poet,  I do  so  relying 
on  thebest  standards  of  criticism  of  the 
present  day.  There  are  fashions  in 
poetry  as  in  all  things  else.  We  won- 
der now  at  the  good  taste  of  a genera- 
tion in  which  a Byron  could  awake, 
one  morning,  to  suddenly  find  himself 
famous:  a generation  which  could 
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echo  that  Poet’s  lordly  contempt  for 
Wordsworth,  in  the  jingle : 

Next  cornea  the  dull  diedple  of  the  echool, 
The  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  framer  of  a lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May, 

Who  warns  his  friend  to  shake  off  toil  and 
trouble, 

And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing 
double ; 

Who,  both  of  precept  and  example  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely 
prose; 

Convincing  all  by  demonstration  plain, 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane ; 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime. 

This  was  the  generation  which 
pampered  Moore  and  blasted  Keats  1 
and  it  was  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded the  budding  genius  of  Lowell. 

A step  farther  back,  and  we  are  in 
the  days  when  the  literary  dictator  of 
London,  whose  poems  we  cannot  read 
in  our  times,  could  so  badly  blunder 
as  to  pronounce  the  Lycidas  of  Milton, 
a poem  in  which  “ there  is  no  nature, 
for  there  is  no  truth ; there  is  no  art, 
for  there  is  nothing  new.” 

A century  and  a half  lies  back  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  time,  during  which 
Shakespeare  was  forgotten.  When 
Paradise  Lost  appeared,  the  critic  Wal- 
ler had  nothing  better  to  say  of  it 
than  that  “the  old  blind  poet  had 
written  a long  and  tedious  poem 
which,  if  its  length  be  not  considered 
a merit,  hath  no  other.” 

It  may  then  be  that  Wordsworth, 
Browning,  and  Tennyson,  Bryant, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  shall  have 
sung  their  songs  in  vain  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  future.  Indeed,  the  pass- 
ing hour  displays  some  strange  signs 
of  the  times.  Our  higher  class  maga- 
zines publish  verses  which  could  at 
last  find  apt  comment  in  Waller’s 


classic  critique  of  Milton.  For  as- 
suredly, if  their  length,  in  this  case  a 
laudably  slight  length,  be  not  con- 
sidered a merit,  they  have  no  other. 
They  are  either  wholly  subjective,  not 
with  the  intelligible  subjectivism  of 
the  fine-frenzied  poet,  but  with  the 
hysteric  incoherence  of  a mystified  in- 
tellect : they  are  either  this,  as  I say, 
or  they  are  objective  in  a way  that 
suggests  the  methods  of  a kindergar- 
ten for  “ children  of  a larger  growth.” 

With  the  facts  of  such  a history  of 
varying  tastes  staring  me  in  the  face, 

I am  conscious  of  the  burden  of  proof 
laid  on  my  shoulders  when  I venture 
on  the  use  of  such  a word  as  “ great- 
est,” in  connection  with  a Poet  who 
has  walked  so  recently  amongst  us. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  when 
all  the  attempts  to  define  the  essence 
of  Poetry  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
fess as  many  failures,  the  attempt  to 
analyze  our  Poet  must  confine  itself 
rather  to  the  necessary  concomitants 
of  poetry  than  to  its  essential  perfec- 
tion. 

I am  speaking  now  of  the  present 
day  ideal  of  poetry.  The  whole  trend 
of  this  ideal  is  towards  the  narrowing 
of  limits.  The  difficulty  encountered 
by  rhetoricians  in  defining  the  essence 
of  poetry  led  them  in  the  olden  time 
to  group,  under  that  sublime  word,  all 
that  could  not  be  called  with  utter 
strictness  Prose.  And  so  we  had  the 
so-called  Didactic,  Dramatic,  Lyric, 
Epic ; indeed,  whatever  could  be 
measured  with  a foot-rule,  whatever 
gave  evidence  of  a conscious  employ- 
ment of  rhyme  or  assonance,  was  also 
included.  In  our  modern  conception 
of  poetry,  however,  the  thought  is 
more  essential  than  the  expression. 
And  so  the  Book  of  Job,  without 
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measurable  rhythm  and  without  even 
assonance,  is  a sublime  poem.  The 
essence  of  the  poetic  is  not  outside  of 
us,  but  within  our  human  hearts. 

Lowell  indicates  this  truth  in  his 
fine  poem,  “The  Finding  of  the  Lyre.” 
Read  it,  and  meditate  on  its  moral : 

0 empty  world  that  round  us  lies, 

Dead  shell,  of  soul  and  thought  forsaken, 
Brought  we  but  eyes  like  Mercury’s, 

In  thee  what  songs  should  waken ! 

Nevertheless,  in  our  days,  Peter  Bell, 
as  well  as  “ the  schoolmaster,”  is  very 
much  abroad.  And  all  the  finest 
phases  of  Nature  are  to  him  as  “the 
primrose  by  the  river’s  brim  ” — a yel- 
low primrose,  and  nothing  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  poetic  heart  can 
make  the  meanest  of  Nature’s  moods 
sublime.  Wordsworth  puts  this  clear- 
ly— much  more  clearly  in  poetry  than 
it  could  be  put  in  prose— when  he 
says: 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we 
live, 

Thanks  to  its  joys,  its  tenderness  and 
fears, — 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can 
give 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
teara! 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  Poet,  in  a 
far  higher  sense  than  the  scientist,  is 
the  Philosopher  of  Nature.  For  his 
gold  is  not  the  quarry  of  the  alchemist, 
not  such  as  is  given  forth  with  much 
travail  from  the  womb  of  Earth,  but 

Such  as  <he  retiring  sunset  flood 
Leaves  heaped  on  bays  and  capes  of  island- 
cloud  - 

as  our  poet  beautifully  expresses  it. 

This  was  the  view  entertained  by 
Lowell  of  his  art.  Read  his  eulogy  of 
Burns,  in  the  poem  entitled,  “ An  In- 
cident in  a Railroad  Car.” 

So  much,  then,  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  poetry.  In  very  much  of 


Lowell’s  verse  will  be  found  that  subtle 
language  which  speaks  not  to  the  eye, 
not  merely  even  to  the  ear,  but  to  the 
heart — Cor  ad  cor  loquitur.  And  this 
is  the  essential  Poetry.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  only  excellence  of  his 
muse.  He  brought  to  his  art  not 
alone  a finely  sensitive  soul,  but  a 
warm,  rich,  vivid  imagination;  a keen 
and  subtle  intellect ; a memory  stored 
with  riches  better  than  that  of  Ormus 
or  of  Ind ; a wealth  of  exquisite  fact 
and  fancy  which  both  in  his  prose  and 
his  poetry  poured  itself  out  at  times 
with  embarrassing  ease.  His  main 
excellence  is  perhaps  crystallization  of 
thought.  But  even  where  he  sought 
this  at  the  expense  of  smoothness,  he 
never  permitted  his  verse  to  degener- 
ate into  careless  ruggedness  or  infelic- 
ity of  phrase.  And  very  often  his 
rhythmic  flow  is  quite  as  captivating  i 
as  that  of  the  sublime  Milton  or  the 
liquid  Tennyson.  Lowell  preaches 
the  necessity,  of  compression  of 
thought,  in  the  person  of  the  classicist, 
Homer  Wilbur,  in  the  “Biglow  Papers,” 
when  a young  poet  has  submitted  a 
poem  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  old  par- 
son: “Unless  one’s  thought  pack 

more  neatly  in  verse  than  in  prose,” 
said  the  classicist,  “ it  is  wiser  to  re- 
frain. Commonplace  gains  nothing 
by  being  translated  into  rhyme.  . . . 
You  entitle  your  piece,  “ My  Mother’s 
Grave,”  and  expend  four  pages  of  use- 
ful paper  in  detailing  your  emotions 
there.  But,  my  dear  sir,  watering 
does  not  improve  the  quality  of  ink, 
even  though  you  should  do  it  with 
tears.  To  publish  a sorrow  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry  is  in  some  sort  to  ad- 
vertise its  unreality,  for  I have  ob- 
served in  my  intercourse  with  the  af- 
flicted that  the  deepest  grief  instinc- 
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tively  hides  its  face  with  its  hands  and 
is  silent.  If  your  piece  were  printed, 
I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  popular, 
for  people  like  to  fancy  that  they  feel, 
much  better  than  the  trouble  of  feel- 
ing,” etc. 

His  poetry  is  saturated  with  a strong 
Americanism.  He  believed  in  de- 
mocracy, and  in  the  nobility  of  man- 
hood. Many  extracts  from  both  his 
prose  and  his  poetry  could  be  given 
here  in  illustration,  but  space  will 
hardly  permit.  Read  the  “Biglow 
Papers,”  and  his  grand  “Commemora- 
tion Ode.”  He  was  a patriotic  Ameri- 
can in  the  highest  sense.  He  was  not 
a man  of  the  mob,  however ; he  thought 
wisely,  that  the  conventions  of  polite 
society  should  be  the  more  rigorously 
insisted  upon  in  proportion  as  men 
esteemed  themselves  perfect  equals  be- 
fore the  law.  These  should  be  as  a 
leaven,  to  leaven  the  whole  mass  with 
the  dignity  of  a common  brotherhood 
— not  with  the  familiarity  of  a vulgar 
proletariat.  These  should  be  as  the 
salt  which  must  preserve  the  body 
politic  and  the  body  social  from  the 
stench  of  decay  and  corruption.  Read 
his  famous  essay,  “ On  a Certain  Con- 
descension in  Foreigners,” — an  essay 
which,  besides  vindicating  his  sterling 
Americanism,  is  considered  to  be  a 
splendid  example  of  his  best  style  in 
prose.  With  an  ancestry  which  he 
could  trace  back  through  two  hundred 
years,  and  ennobled  with  names  of 
nature’s  noblemen  in  every  genera- 
tion, Lowell  could  well  aftord  to  ridi- 
cule the  pretensions  of  the  so-called 
“first  families”  of  the  South,  often 
tracing  their  genealogy  back,  as  he 
points  out  in  the  Biglow  Papers,  to 


the  sweepings  of  London  streets,  yoked 
to  women  who  had  been  purchased  at 
so  many  pounds  of  tobacco  per  head. 
Rightly  did  he  judge  with  Tennyson : 

Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
’Tie  only  noble  to  be  good: 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

In  his  grand  Commemoration  Ode 
in  honor  of  the  sons  of  his  Alma  Mater 
who  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle, 
he  says  : 

Who  now  shall  sneer? 

Wh6  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  lines  to  a plebeian  race? 

Roundhead  and  Cavalier! 

Dumb  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle 
loud; 

Dream' footed  as  the  shadow  of  a cloud, 
They  flit  across  the  ear: 

That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron 
in  it! 

Lowell  will  never  be  a popular  poet. 
He  must  be  read  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, and  more  than  once ! Probably 
the  best  of  his  poems  are  contained  in 
the  volume  “Under  the  Willows.”  In 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the 
poems  from  this  title  down  to  and  in- 
cluding “ The  Cathedral,”  will  present 
him  at  his  best.  But  read  with  spe- 
cial care  his  masterpieces,  “ The  Foot- 
path ” and  “ The  Brook.” 

Will  his  fame  continue  to  grow 
amongst  the  cultured  classes  ? Or  will 
he  verify  that  little  pleasantry  of  his 
written  in  a young  lady’s  autograph- 
album  ? — 

Too  pressed  to  wait,  upon  her  slate 
Fame  writes  a name  or  two  in  doubt; 
Scarce  written,  thefe  no  longer  please, 
And  her  own  Anger  rubs  them  out: 

It  may  ensue,  fair  girl,  that  you 
Years  hence  this  yellowing  leaf  may  see, 
And  put  to  task,  your  memory  ask 
In  vain, 41  This  Lowell,  who  was  he?  ” 
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THE  POETRY  OF  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS. 

BY  ISABEL  WHITELEY. 


The  recent  appointment  of  a Poet 
Laureate  for  the  realm  of  England  has 
aroused  much  discussion  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  poets  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  There  seems  to  be 
a consensus  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
one  living  today  upon  whom  all  can 
agree  as  a worthy  successor  to  Tenny- 
son. There  are  always  with  us  those 
who  praise  time  past,  who  sigh  with 
despondent  prophecy  over  the  future. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  never,  within  the  last  quarter- 
century,  have  there  been  so  many 
poets  of  promise  as  now,  and  among 
the  young  writers  of  the  Celtic  revival 
some  may  be  found  equal  to  any  lit- 
erary achievement  to  which  they  may 
set  themselves. 

Among  these  young  poets,  Yeats  has 
a special  interest  for  Catholics.  There 
is  something  undignified  in  the  eager- 
ness shown  by  some  Catholic  critics  to 
claim  as  Catholic  every  one  who  at- 
tains any  degree  of  public  notice.  The 
Church  has  had  the  allegiance  of  the 
majority  of  great  minds  during  the 
ages,  and  she  may  well  sit  in  state, 
waiting  for  those  of  her  children  who 
have  deserved  fame,  to  lay  their  laurels 
at  her  feet.  Yeats  is  said  to  be  a con- 
vert to  the  faith,  but  not  for  that 
reason,  but  because  he  has  thrown 
light  on  what  is  ever  a question  of  in- 
terest to  true  Catholics  does  his  work 
appeal  to  us.  No  Catholic,  certainly 
no  American  Catholic,  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, and  the  work  of  all  those  who  try 
to  bring  back  Ireland  to  the  noble 


traditions  of  the  past  must  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  love  Her. 

William  Butler  Yeats  is  thirty-one 
years  old,  having  been  born  at  his 
grand-father’s  residence,  Sandy  Mount 
Castle,  near  Dublin,  in  June,  1865. 
He  has  lived  for  some  years  in f Lon- 
don, but  much  of  his  boyhood  was 
passed  among  the  graceful  hills,  and 
wooded  vales  ot  the  lovely  county  of 
Sligo.  Some  one  has  said  that  every 
boy  is  half  brute,  and  half  poet.  If 
one  believed  so  sweeping  an  assertion, 
it  would  also  be  easy  to  believe  that 
the  brute  portion  of  any  boy  might  be 
rapidly  eliminated  amid  the  beautiful, 
fairy-haunted  scenes  around  Yeats’ 
childhood  home.  Here,  in  the  deep 
hazel  woods,  beside  the  lapping  waters 
of  Lough  Gill,  or  on  the  cairn-crowned 
heights  of  Knochnarea,  he  learned  the 
deep  sympathy  with  nature  which  has 
inspired  the  imagination  of  the  Celtic 
people  of  Ireland.  This  feeling  for 
nature  purified  Druidism  in  Ireland 
of  some  of  its  revolting  features,  and 
made  the  priesthood  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann  seem  almost  like  men  of 
science  in  comparison  with  the  savage 
butchers  of  neighbouring  isles.  This 
same  natural  magic  the  Celts  taught 
to  their  sluggish  Saxon  neighbours: 
with  it  they  vivified  the  more  prosaic 
imagination  of  their  Norse  antagonists, 
and  even  so  un-Celtic  a mind  as  Mat- 
thew Arnold’s  has  not  hesitated  to 
trace  all  through  English  poetry,  from 
Spenser  down,  the  influence  of  Celtic 
poetry. 
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Yeats  is  one  of  the  ardent  young 
spirits  who  have  thrown  heart  and 
soul  into  the  work  of  the  Irish  Liter- 
ary Society.  It  is  with  reference  to 
the  aims  of  this  Society  to  revive  the 
true  spirit  of  intellectual  national  feel- 
ing in  Ireland  that  his  work  should  be 
judged.  If  his  only  thought  in  writ- 
ing were  to  relieve  himself  of  the  effer- 
vescing fancies  of  youth,  or  the  be- 
nevolent desire  to  amuse  his  readers, 
or  the  more  practical  wish  to  place  a 
balance  in  the  bank,  which  is  com- 
placently avowed  by  one  of  the  tal- 
ented writers  of  our  time,  whom  many 
Catholics  proudly  claim,  then  one  need 
look  for  nothing  in  his  poetry  beyond 
beauty  of  thought,  or  smoothness  of 
expression.  Since  Mr.  Yeats  wishes 
first  of  all  to  be  Irish,  what  do  his 
poems  show  of  his  feeling? 

First,  he  has  drawn  his  inspiration 
from  pure  founts.  Leaving  to  others 
the  calls  to  arms,  the  battle  songs,  he 
has  grasped  the  old  truth,  that  noth- 
ing moves  the  will  like  stirring  the 
imagination.  He  has  not  rested  with 
simply  recounting  times  past,  or 
mourning  times  present,  but  has  him- 
self so  assimilated  every  element  of 
the  mythical  period  of  Irish  history 
that  he  is  able  to  make  the  past  live 
again. 

“ The  Wanderings  of  Usheen,”  his 
most  complete  poem,  takes  for  its  sub- 
ject the  dialogues  between  St.  Patrick 
and  Usheen  which  were  a favorite 
theme  of  middle-Irish  legends.  At 
once,  so  perfect  is  the  archaism  of  the 
poet,  we  are  taken  into  a new  world, 
not  because  of  any  misty  obscurity  of 
thought  wrapping  us  in  a haze,  but 
because  of  the  entire  newness  of  the 
environment.  This  land  of  fairy 
beauty,  those  mysterious  unvesseled 


seas,  those  dark  palaces,  “ rooted  in 
foam  and  clouds,”  these  visions  of 
strange  creatures,  are  all  real  to  Yeats, 
so  he  is  able  to  make  them  as  real  to 
us  as  the  gods  and  men  of  Homer, 
though  without  losing  one  touch  ot 
the  true  poetical  mystery.  In  this 
faultless  archaism  he  is  singularly  in 
contrast  to  some  ambitious  writers 
who  have  seized  upon  the  present  fad 
for  folk-lore  as  a means  to  whet  up 
jaded  appetites ; yet  their  characters, 
though  shod  in  sandals,  or  stained 
with  woad,  are  only  modern  men  and 
women.  A volume  published  last 
year  by  Richard  Rovey,  entitled  “ The 
Marriage  of  Guinevere,”  illustrates 
this.  The  plaint  of  Guinevere  before 
her  marriage,  against  the  lot  of  woman 
is  as  modern  in  feeling  as  the  last  dia- 
tribe of  the  fin-de-siecle  girl,  in  the  last 
psychological  novel.  Often,  when  the 
poet  has  not  injected  modern  feelings 
and  thoughts,  he  has  still  been  unable 
to  enter  into  those  of  whom  he  writes, 
the  result  being  a cold,  unsympathetic 
treatment,  entirely  fatal  to  any  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  the  reader.  This  is 
the  fault  of  much  of  the  beautiful 
“Earthly  Paradise”  of  William  Mor- 
ris, and  it  is  probably  the  reason  why 
he  is  admired  but  not  loved.  The 
world  of  common-place  is  left  behind 
when  we  move  by  Mr.  Yeats’  magic 
among  the  strange  shapes  of  half- 
demonic  beauty  who  people  the  mys- 
terious Islands.  We  may  come  back 
again  to  work  and  worry,  but  never 
again  shall  clang  of  trolley  drown  the 
soft  tinkle  of  the  bell-branches,  or 
the  sighs  of  the  fairy  Neave.  The  very 
fascination  of  the  legends  makes  more 
illustrious  the  power  of  the  true  faith, 
which  was  able  to  turn  a race  from  so 
purely-beautiful  a tradition  of  heath- 
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entem,  and  make  it  the  most  Catholic 
people  in  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  from  among 
so  much  that  is  exquisite  any  ex- 
amples that  appear  to  stand  apart  be- 
cause of  special  beauty.  Here  are  four 
lines  as  vivid  as  Homer  yet  quite 
without  a taint  of  imitation  : 

“ Long  fled  the  foam-flakes  around  me,  the 
winds  fled  out  of  the  vast, 

Snatching  the  bird  in  secret ; nor  knew  I, 
embosomed  apart, 

When  they  froze  the  cloth  on  my  body  like 
armour  riveted  fast, 

For  Remembrance,  lifting  her  leanness, 
keened  at  the  gates  of  my  heart.” 

u The  Countess  Cathleen  ” is  a drama 
of  old  days  when  a terrible  famine  laid 
waste  Ireland.  Two  demons  tempt 
the  peasants  to  sell  their  souls  to  buy 
food.  The  pitiful  Countess  Cathleen 
sacrifices  all  that  she  has  to  save  her 
poor  tenants  from  their  dreadful  bar- 
gain, but  misfortune  follows  her,  and 
at  last  she  has  nothing  left  with  which 
to  purchase  food  but  her  own  soul, 
which  the  demons  are  most  anxious 
to  secure.  The  dreadful  decay  of 
character  in  those  around  her  fills  her 
with  such  grief  that  she  determines  to 
save  them  even  at  the  cost  of  her  own 
destruction.  Lady  Godiva  seems  but 
a play-actress  in  comparison,  and  it 
would  take  the  touch  < f genius  por- 
traying the  figure  of  some  saint  canon- 
harity,  to  equal  in  loveliness 
the  tender  pity  of  the  Countess  Cath- 
leen. 

Irish  loyalty  and  devotion  to  mas- 
ters who  are  worthy  of  love  comes  out 
in  the  cry  of  the  peasant  women : 

“Let  us  and  ours  be  lost,  bo  she  be  shriven !” 
but  the  “ great  white  lily  of  the  world,” 
“ more  beautiful  than  the  pale  stars,” 
is  dragged  away  by  demons.  Then  to 


the  heart-broken  peasants  comes  a 
vision  of  angels,  one  of  whom  says : 

“The  light  beats  down,  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  wide, 

And  she  is  passing  to  the  floor  of  peace, 

And  Mary  of  the  seven  times  wounded 
heart 

Has  kissed  her  lips,  and  the  long  blessed 
hair 

Has  fallen  on  her  face:  the  Light  of  Lights 
Looks  always  on  the  motive,  not  the  deed, 
The  Shadow  of  Shadows  on  the  deed 
alone.” 

It  may,  or  may  not,  be  good  theology 
but  it  certainly  is  most  lovely  in  con- 
ception, and  the  poem  bears  a special 
interest  from  its  appropriate  dedication 
to  Miss  Maud  Gonne,  the  beautiful 
and  gifted  Irish  woman  who  has  given 
her  life  to  rousing  sympathy  for  Ire- 
land, who  has  been  called  a new  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  whose  prayer  as  a child 
was,  “Grant  that  whether  my  life  be 
happy  or  unhappy,  it  may  not  be  use- 
less.” 

In  his  two  longer  poems,  Yeats  has 
shown  Irish  imagination,  Irish  devo- 
tion, and  Irish  kindness  no  less  for- 
cibly, because  unobtrusively.  “The 
Land  of  Heart’s  Desire  ” contains  ex- 
quisite touches  of  another  trait  for 
which  Irish  hearts  are  illustrious, — 
that  of  the  purest,  tenderest,  domestic 
affection.  In  no  other  land  do 
peasants  love  with  the  refinement, 
even  exaltation  of  feeling  that  one 
would  naturally  look  for  only  among 
the  cultivated  classes.  Thomas  Hardy 
has  given  us  the  horrible  story  of 
Arabella  in  “Jude  the  Obscure/’  as 
typically  normal  for  the  descendants 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Some  purity 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  may  be  found 
among  Breton  peasants,  another  Celtic 
people,  but  for  the  ideal  lover  one  need 
search  no  further  than  Yeats’  “ Shawn 
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Bruin?  How  sweetly  he  expresses 
the  longings  of  one  who  loves  to  do 
strange  things  to  prove  his  affection : 

‘•Then  I would  mould  a world  of  tire  and 
dew, 

With  no  one  bitter,  grave  or  over  wise, 
And  nothing  marred  or  old  to  do  you 
wrong. 

And  crowd  the  enraptured  quiet  of  the  sky 
With  candles  burning  to  your  lonely  face.” 

Of  the  expression  of  love  with  no 
shade  of  grossness  in  it,  Mr.  Yeats  is  a 
master.  There  is  one  little  poem  of 
eight  lines  which  tells  with  the  perfect 
art  which  conceals  art,  all  the  brood- 
ing tenderness,  the  absorption  of  soul, 
which  makes  the  whole  earth  alive 
with  new  significances,  as  fully  as  one 
could  do  with  the  whole  phraseology 
of  a Psychological  Society.  So  simple 
is  it,  that  one  might  pass  it  by, — 

“ A pity  beyond  all  telling 
Is  hid  in  the  heart  of  love : 

The  folk  that  are  buying  and  selling ; 
And  the  clouds  on  their  journey  above ; 


The  cold  wet  winds  ever  blowing; 

The  shadowy  hazel  grove 

Where  mouse-gray  waters  are  flowing, 
Threaten  the  head  that  I love.” 

“The  ballad  of  Father  Gilligan  ” and 
the  songs  to  The  Little  Red  Rose,  as 
Yeats,  in  common  with  the  old  Irish 
poets,  loves  to  call  Ireland,  are  more 
familiar  to  the  ordinary  reader  than 
the  longer  poems,  as  their  perfect  lyr- 
ical beauty  has  appealed  to  all  critics. 

One  hopes  strongly  that  nothing 
may  turn  aside  the  current  of  this 
young  mind,  until  he  has  done  for  the 
beautiful  myths  of  the  Fenian  and 
Red  Branch  Cycles  as  much,  or  more, 
than  Tennyson  did  for  the  Arthurian 
Legends.  He  may  do  more,  not  be- 
cause of  greater  genius,  but  because  of 
greater  love  and  fidelity.  And  if  his 
work  shows  the  true  heart  of  the  Little 
Red  Rose,  what  the  Celtic  tradition  has 
been,  and  what  with  proper  conditions 
the  Irish  may  yet  be,  it  will  be  of  deep 
interest  to  every  true  Catholic. 


A MEDIEVAL  ULYSSES. 

BY  THOMAS  F.  DEVINE,  A.  M. 


In  the  afterglow  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  came  the  reflections  that  so 
naturally  follow  a great  event,  and  the 
research  which  has  made  richer  the  bi- 
ography of  Columbus.  More  than 
this,  it  awakened  a keen  interest  in 
Pre-Columbian  discovery. 

The  question  arose,  What  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  Columbus  that  India 
might  be  reached  by  sailing  westward  ? 
Was  the  idea  cast  from  his  mind  like 
Minerva,  full  fashioned  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter,  or  was  there  a tradition  of 
former  discovery  the  basis  of  a work- 
ing theory  ? It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
notion  of  a Western  land  was  not  new 


in  the  time  of  Columbus.  Far  back 
into  pagan  days  we  trace  the  theory. 
Plato’s  “Lost  Atlantis”  and  the 
“Fortunate  Isles  of  Ptolemy”  are 
famed  in  classic  story.  In  the  fifth 
book  of  “ Diodorus  Siculus”  (30  B.  C.) 
we  read  : “Over  against  Africa  lies  a 

great  island  in  the  vast  ocean  many 
days’  sail  from  Lybia  westward.’ 
Then  follows  a description  of  this 
charmed  land  and  a reference  to  the 
voyages  of  Phoenicians  along  the  coast 
of  Africa.  This  certainly  refers  to 
land  in  the  Western  ocean.  Nor  was 
the  theory  lost  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries.  Long  before  Copernicus 
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and  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  Virgilius,  Bish- 
op of  Salzburg,  maintained  that  “there 
is  another  world  and  other  men  under 
the  earth.”  He  came  to  Germany 
from  Ireland  about  A.  D.  670.  There 
is  a story  that  Pope  Zachary  requested 
St.  Boniface,  of  Germany,  to  summon 
a synod  to  censure  Virgilius  for  his 
notion  of  geography,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  synod  or  censure.  Whether 
Virgilius  learned  his  theory  in  the 
schools  of  Ireland  is  an  open  question. 
It  is  certain  that  his  opinion  was  a 
nice  point  for  discussion  in  the  Eu 
ropean  schools  up  to  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus. At  last  Genius’  electric  flash 
condensed  the  mists  of  theory.  The 
land  was  there.  Columbus  showed 
the  world  how  to  find  it.  There  are 
numerous  medieval  tales  of  discovery — 
Norse  sages  of  Gorm  and  Lief  Ericson 
and  Thorwald ; the  Welsh  story  Prince 
ofMadoc,  the  tales  of  the  Zeni  brothers 
of  Venice.  But  an  Irish  legend  is 
most  widely  known.  It  is  found  in 
half  a dozen  European  languages.  The 
Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  ten 
Latin  manuscripts  of  different  author- 
ship relating  the  story.  There  are  five 
versions  of  it  in  English  and  two  ex- 
cellent metrical  settings.  The  French 
has  the  tale  in  prose  and  verse.  Its 
oldest  form,  however,  is  in  the  Gaelic 
tongue.  It  is  the  narrative  of  St. 
Brendan,  the  voyager.  The  fragments 
remaining  of  the  Gaelic  version  are  in 
the  “ Betha  Brenain,”  or  Book  of  Lis- 
more.  This,  with  other  forms  of  the  leg- 
end, have  been  given  to  us  in  the  recent 
work  “ Brendaniana,”  by  Rev.  Denis 
O’Donoghue.  The  author  remarks  of 
the  tale  in  “ Betha  Brenain.”  “ This 
is  seemingly  made  up  of  scraps  from 
two  or  more  earlier  Gaelic  versions 
that  have  been  lost.”  The  story  is  in- 


teresting from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
original  Irish,  which  is  given  in 
“ Brendaniana  ” side  by  side  with  the 
English  translation. 

Brendan,  son  of  Finnlug,  was  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Clonfert, 
Galway,  and  in  A.  D.,  559,  became  its 
first  abbot.  In  the  graceful  panegyric 
of  the  Irish  life,  “ A chief  leader  of 
faith  and  piety  throughout  most  of  the 
world  was  this  holy  Brendan;  just 
was  he  like  unto  Abraham,  a prophetic 
psalmist  like  unto  St.  Jerome,  of  sur- 
passing intellect  like  unto  Augustine.” 

Besides,  there  are  recorded  extraordi- 
nary events,  tokens  of  his  future  great- 
ness. The  interest  in  the  tale  hangs 
about  his  two  voyages,  the  first  of 
which  lasted  five  and  the  second  two 
years.  The  Latin  legend  tells  of  but 
one  voyage  of  seven  years,  and  this  is 
the  widely  known  tale  of  St.  Brendan. 
In  detail,  the  legend  shows  slight  dis- 
crepancies. The  Irish  life  of  St.  Bren- 
dan tells  of  the  building  of  three  ves- 
sels, each  having  three  banks  of  oars 
and  three  sails  of  hides.  Each  vessel 
had  a crew  of  twenty  men.  In  the 
Latin  “ Navigatio,”  a single  coracle  of 
wattle  is  built.  It  is  covered  with 
hides  and  has  a mast  and  a sail. 
Twelve  men  aire  chosen  by  St.  Bren- 
dan, and  as  they  are  setting  sail  two 
other  monks  beg  to  go  too.  The  Saint 
gives  permission ; but  he  warns  them, 
“You  may  come  with  me,  but  one  of 
you  shall  go  to  perdition  ere  we  re- 
turn.” With  forty  days’  provisions 
they  set  sail  to  find  “The  Land  of 
Promise.” 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  the 
early  Irish  Church  celebrated  on  the 
22nd  of  March  the  embarking  of  St. 
Brendan.  In  St.  Aengus’  Book  of 
Litanies  is  the  passage,  “Sexaginta 
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qui  comit&ti  Bunt  Sanctum  Brendan- 
um  in  exquirenda  terra  promissionis 
invoco  in  ‘auxilium  meum.’ ” In- 
voke unto  my  aid  the  sixty  who  ac- 
companied St.  Brendan  in  his  quest  of 
the  “ Land  of  Promise.”  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  tradition  of  three 
vessels,  each  with  a crew  of  twenty 
men,  was  that  commonly  known  in 
Ireland. 

A few  incidents  of  the  voyage  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  The  Latin  life  re- 
lates how,  after  sailing  forty  days  “ to- 
wards the  summer  solstice,”  they 
reached  a lofty  isle,  walled  in  with 
cliffe.  Here  they  tarried  three  days. 
Again  they  sailed,  and  after  many 
days  they  found  another  island,  fair 
and  fertile  beyond  description.  The 
waters  abounded  in  fish,  and  in  the 
green  pastures  the  sheep  were  as  large 
as  oxen.  They  met  here  a venerable 
old  man,  who  told  them  this  was  the 
Island  of  Sheep.  “ Here,”  said  he,  “ is 
never  cold  weather,  but  ever  summer 
and  hence  are  the  sheep  so  large  and 
white.” 

Anon  they  find  a beautiful  island, 
grassy  and  woody  and  full  of 
flowere;  and  lo,  on  every  tree  are 
flocks  of  birds  that  sing  constantly  and 
fill  the  air  with  merry  melody.  And 
so  for  seven  years  they  visit  isles  of 
rare  loveliness,  at  each  of  which  they 
celebrate  a festival  of  the  Church.  At 
last  they  discovers  fair  country  where 
fruits  and  flowers  abound,  where  the 
climate  is  temperate  and  the  very  air 
fills  man  with  delight.  They  explore 
this  land  for  forty  days  and  reach  a 
great  river  flowing  from  east  to  west. 
They  cannot  cross  this  river,  so  they 
do  not  find  the  extent  of  the  land. 
Then  came  to  them  a man  who  bade 
them  welcome,  and  told  them  this  was 


the  land  of  promise  long  sought ; that 
they  might  not  abide  there,  but 
“when  God  should  have  put  all  na- 
tions under  His  feet,  then  He  would 
reveal  that  land  to  His  elect ; ” as  para- 
phrased by  Denis  Florence  McCarthy 

“ In  after  years,  in  God’s  own  fitting  time, 
This  pleasant  land  again  shall  reappear, 
And  other  men  shall  preach  the  truths 
sublime 

To  benighted  people  dwelling  here,” 

I quote  this  from  the  Latin  Life. 

“ Then  St.  Brendan  and  his  fellow 
voyagers  sailed  home  to  Ireland,  where 
their  brethren  received  them  with 
great  joy,  giving  thanks  to  God,  who 
had  kept  them  these  seven  years 
through  so  many  perils  and  at  last 
brought  them  home  in  safety.” 

There  are  numerous  incidents  as  im- 
probable as  fanciful  enlivening  the 
tale.  The  spending  of  Easter  on  the 
back  of  the  fish  Jascon,  the  encounters 
with  fiends  and  dragons  and  griffins, 
and  the  interview  with  Judas  Iscariot 
are  examples  that  are  the  most  wildly 
imaginative.  These  were  probably 
added  to  give  a weird  acd  dramatic 
interest  to  the  story. 

To  the  author  of  “ Brendaniana  ” 
the  tradition  stripped  of  myth  would 
seem  to  mean  that  on  his  second  voy- 
age St.  Brendan  reached  the  continent 
of  America,  and  that  the  Ohio  is  the 
“ great  river  flowing  from  east  to  west.” 
He  also  ventures  the  opinion  that  the 
saint  left  here  zealous  missionaries  to 
convert  the  native  people  to  the  faith. 

But  what  evidence  have  we  of  all 
this?  In  the  absence  of  historical 
proof  we  seek  for  similarity  of  lan- 
guage. Rask,  the  Danish  philologist, 
finds  a resemblance  between  the  Celtic 
and  some  Indian  dialects,  and  ac- 
counts for  it  by  assuming  that  there 
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has  been  at  some  time  communication 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Indians. 
He  says:  “When  we  find  that  Ice- 
landers discovered  North  America,  it 
will  not  appear  less  probable  that  the 
Irish,  who  at  that  period  were  more 
advanced  in  learning  and  civilization, 
should  have  undertaken  similar  ex- 
peditions with  success.”  But  we  are 
not  entirely  without  historical  testi- 
mony. 

In  the  year  1837  there  was  edited 
by  Professor  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,  a 
collection  of  ancient  MSS.,  relating 
to  America.  These  “ Antiquitates 
Americanae  ” were  translated  into 
English  (1841)  by  Mr.  North  Ludlow 
Beamish,  F.  R.  S.,  of  London.  Aided 
by  these  Norse  sagas,  Mr.  Eben  Norton 
Horsford,  of  Cambridge,  has  found  and 
built  a tower  upon  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Norumbega,  located  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Charles,  in  the 
present  town  of  Weston,  Mass.  Nor- 
umbega was  founded  by  the  Norsemen, 
under  Thorfinn  Karlsefni,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  eleventh  century.  Now, 
a passage  from  Rafn’s  “Antiquitates” 
reads : “ South  of  Greenland  lies,  first, 
desert  places  and  icebergs,  then  the 
SkraelingB  (Esquimaux),  then  Mark- 
land,  then  Vinland  the  Good;  next, 
somewhat  behind  these,  lies  White 
Man’s  Land.  Thither  was  sailing 
formerly  from  Ireland.”  Again : “Ari 
Masson  was  driven  by  a tempest  to 
White  Man’s  Land,  which  some  call 
Great  Ireland.  It  lies  to  the  west  in 
the  ocean,  near  to  Vinland  the  Good, 
and  many  days’  sail  west  from  Ice- 
land.” The  date  of  this  adventure  is 
A.  D.  982.  Finally  a saga  relates  how 
the  merchant  Gudlief,  sailing  home 
to  Iceland  from  the  west  of  Ireland  in 
A.  D.  1029,  was  driven  far  to  the 


south  and  west,  and  at  length  landed 
on  a coast,  where  he  lound  his  coun- 
tryman, Bjorn  Asbrandson,  who  had 
left  Iceland  thirty  years  before.  The 
people  of  the  country  “seemed  to 
speak  Irish.” 

Professor  Rafn  gives  as  his  opinion 
that  “ Great  Ireland  ” is  the  region  to 
the  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Mr. 
Beamish,  the  translator,  asks,  “ From 
what  cause  could  this  name  of  Great 
Ireland  have  arisen  but  from  the  fact 
of  the  country  having  been  colonized 
by  the  Irish?”  But  what  traces  of 
such  colonization  do  we  find  in  Amer- 
ica? Testimony  from  various  Indian 
tribes  is  unsatisfactory.  One  tradition, 
however,  has  given  rise  to  much  spec- 
ulation. Cortez,  who  landed  in  Mex- 
ico in  1519,  found  a tradition  among 
the  people  that  ages  before  a white 
man  had  visited  them.  Quetzalcoatl 
they  called  him,  and  he  had  come 
from  Tlapellan,  across  the  great  ocean 
in  a boat  with  “ wings  ” like  those  of 
the  Spanish  ships.  Many  years  he 
dwelt  with  them,  and  had  taught  the 
Toltecs  agriculture,  the  use  of  metals, 
the  art  of  government  and  a new  and 
a humane  religion. 

Great  was  Quetz’l  in  learning,  piety, 
virtue,  and  he  was  well  beloved.  He  was 
tall  in  stature,  broad  of  forehead,  his 
hair  and  beard  long  and  black  and  his 
flowing  mantle  marked  with  crosses. 
Before  he  went  away  he  promised  to 
revisit  them  or  to  send  some  one  in 
his  place.  Then  in  his  vessel  of  ser- 
pent skins  he  sailed  toward  the  rising 
sun  for  his  own  country,  Tlapellan. 
This  tradition  of  Quetz’l,  (The  “ Fair 
God”  of  General  Wallace)  was  no 
small  aid  to  the  Spaniards  in  their 
conquests.  The  Mexicans  received 
them  as  the  brethren  of  their  Messiah 
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and  fell  into  their  power  the  more 
easily. 

In  the  Mexican  rites  the  Spaniards 
found  a curious  resemblance  to  Chris- 
tian ceremonies.  The  Mexicans  ven- 
erated the  cross,  “ because  One  more 
glorious  than  the  sun  had  died  on  the 
cross.”  In  naming  their  children  they 
sprinkled  the  infant’s  lips  and  breasts 
with  water.  They  practiced  confes- 
sion. There  was  also  a similarity  to 
the  Christian  belief.  They  recognized 
a supreme  ruler  of  the  world.  They 
had  a warped  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  something  like  that  of  the  Real 
Presence.  They  had  learned  these 
from  Quetz’l. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that 
these  imperfect  and  remote  resem- 
blances were  traces  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, and  that  some  European  mission- 
ary had  visited  Mexico  or  the  Toltecs 
who  came  to  Mexico  from  the  north. 
The  tradition  of  Quetz’l  had  a basis  in 
fact  Whence  came  Quetz’l  and  at 
what  time  ? The  period  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  between  the  sixth  and 
tenth  centuries.  During  this  time 
the  country  most  active  in  missions 
was  Ireland.  Her  numerous  saints 
who  evangelized  Europe  in  those  days 
gave  proof  of  abounding  zeal,  and 
whoever  the  apostle  of  the  Toltecs 
may  have  been  that  he  came  from  Ire- 
land is  not  improbable.* 

It  is  significant  that  the  legend  of 
St.  Brendan  is  the  most  prominent 
historical  account  of  discovery  in  me- 
dieval literature.  At  least,  it  gives  a 
dew  to  the  identity  of  the  Mexican 
Messiah. 

But  is  the  story  all  a myth  ? 

Charles  Kingsley  (in  his  “ Celtic 


Hermits  ”)  clearly  thinks  it  is  when 
he  says : “ It  is  a dream  of  the  her- 
mit’s cell.”  He  finds  the  history  so 
involved  in  fable  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  fact  from  fiction.  To  Mr. 
Kingsley  even  St.  Patrick  is  “a  shadowy 
figure.” 

But  we  find  that  old  tales  are  in- 
complete without  the  fable.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  the  folk-tales  of 
Europe.  The  story-teller  weaves  the 
old  traditions  with  fanciful  web,  fills 
his  tale  with  “ the  graceful  spirit- 
people,  children  of  the  earth  and  sea.” 
Is  it  profound  wisdom  to  reject  the 
legend  because  of  the  fable? 

Basils’  atlases  of  1540  contain  pic- 
tures of  monsters  dwelling  in  the 
several  countries.  On  his  map  of 
Africa  is  a choice  engraving  of  one  of 
the  Monoculi  (a  kind  of  Cyclops)  gaz- 
ing at  an  impossible  bird,  both  sup- 
posed to  live  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
In  Asia  he  puts  Monopeds.  Is  it  fair 
to  assume  that  his  map  is  as  fictitious 
as  his  Monoped  and  Monoculus  ? 
That  because  the  monster  is  not  there 
the  country  is  not? 

Is  the  legend  of  Beowulf  utterly 
without  foundation  in  fact  ? Not  that 
we  think  that  the  “Grendel”  a literal 
monster,  nor  that  there  was  a real 
“ fire  drake  ” full  50  measured  feet  in 
length,  winged,  breathing  flame  and 
poisonous  vapor  and  reposing  all  day 
on  his  “horde”  of  buried  wealth. 

Critics  can  find  an  allegorical  meaning 
for  every  line  of  the  fable  in  the  Saxon 
epic,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
commemorates  the  deeds  of  some 
sturdy  viking.  So  the  myth  in  Bren- 
dan’s history  has  a meaning  and  even 
Kingsley  can  pay  tribute  to  the  “ inno 


•Mr.  B.  F.  Bowen  in  his 44  America  Discovered  by  the  Welsh/’  suggests  that  the  origin  of  Tlapellan  is  two 
QaeUc  words,  11a,  place,  and  pellan,  distant  He  favors  the  Welsh  origin  of  Quets'L 
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cence,  patience,  justice”  there  set  forth, 
the  utter  faith  in  God  who  “ prospers 
the  innocent  and  punishes  the  guilty.” 
This  much  the  mythical  lore  serves 
to  show.  Shall  we  therefore  say  the 
legend’s  historical  value  is  an  imagi- 
nary quantity?  It  is  scarce  half  a cen- 


tury since  Lief  Ericson  was  a myth. 
To-day  the  bronzes  by  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  stone  tower  on  the  Charles  at- 
test that  modern  history  accepts  him 
as  a real  discoverer.  May  not  future 
research  do  as  much  for  St.  Brendan 
the  Voyager  ? 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  * 

BY  THE  HON.  MORGAN  J.  O’BRIEN, 

A JUSTICE  OP  THE  APPELLATE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OP  NEW  YORK. 


The  war  that  for  twenty-five  years 
has  been  waged  between  gold  and  sil- 
ver throughout  the  civilized  world  has 
with  us  passed  the  confines  of  legisla- 
tive halls  and  is  to  be  fought  out  by 
the  people  in  a single  great  battle  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1896. 

It  is  a subject  of  regret  that  a ques- 
tion of  such  paramount  importance  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, and  which  requires  for  its  right  so- 
lution scientific  treatment  and  calm, 
deliberate  and  dispassionate  discussion 
and  consideration,  should  be  made  a 
political  question  upon  which  not  only 
the  great  parties,  but  worse  still,  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  sectional  lines 
should  be  divided. 

Fully  realizing  its  importance  and 
how  meagre  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  I shall  approach  it  with  diffi- 
dence, but,  so  far  as  the  limited  time 
and  space  of  a single  lecture  will  per- 
mit, will  endeavor  to  present  an  his- 
torical review  of  the  evolution  of 
money  among  the  great  commercial 
nations,  together  with  a statement  of 
what  is  now  sought  by  the  advocates 
of  the  free,  unlimited  and  independent 
coinage  of  silver. 

Most  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  familiar 
with  the  subject,  but  as  there  may  be 


some  who  have  never  heretofore  given 
it  much  thought,  I will  necessarily  be 
obliged  to  travel  at  times  over  well- 
beaten  tracks. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  primary  value 
of  all  property  is  its  exchange  value, 
and  that  among  the  earliest  needs  of 
any  civilized  community  is  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  some  form  of  property 
which,  as  a medium  of  exchange, 
could  be  used  to  obtain  other  property. 
A medium  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  property  is  called  money. 

Without  money,  one  kind  of  prop- 
erty would  necessarily  have  to  be  giv- 
en for  another,  so  that  one  needing 
calico  or  sugar  would  be  obliged  to 
give  potatoes  or  wheat  or  such  other 
commodity  as  he  possessed,  upon  some 
agreed  exchange  value,  say  a bushel  of 
potatoes  for  a pound  of  sugar,  or  a yard 
of  calico  for  a bushel  of  wheat.  Such 
a crude  and  imperfect  system  of  ex- 
change is  entirely  unsuited  to  any  na- 
tion at  all  civilized,  for  besides  localiz- 
ing and  limiting  trade,  it  is  ill-adapted 
to  any  commerce  between  people  un- 
der the  same  government  if  situated  in 
different  places,  and  it  renders  impos- 
sible any  extensive  dealings  between 
separate  governments  or  nations.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  various  kinds  of 


•Lecture  delivered  at  Catholic  Summer  School,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1896. 
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money — gold,  silver,  copper,  nickels, 
greenbacks,  National  Bank  notes, 
United  States  Treasury  notes,  silver 
certificates— and  in  commercial  transac- 
tions we  have  checks,  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  etc.,  which  take  the  place 
and  are  for  commercial  uses  a substi- 
tute for  money.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  gold  and  silver  are  alone 
money,  because  not  only  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  but  in  addition 
constitute,  because  intrinsically  valu- 
able, a measure  of  value  for  all  other 
kinds  of  property.  All  the  rest  may 
be  regarded  as  secondary  or  credit 
money. 

Thus  greenbacks  and  U.  S.  Treasury 
notes  are  issued  by  the  Government 
and  are  redeemable  in  gold.  They  are 
therefore  issued  on  the  credit  of  the 
Government  and  redeemable  in  specie. 

National  Bank  notes  are  issued  by 
National  Banks,  and  the  amount 
thereof  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  U. 
S.  Bonds  which  the  banks  deposit 
with  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
these  bonds  are  redeemable  in  turn  in 
gold. 

Silver  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
Government  against  the  silver  coin  or 
bullion  deposited  in  its  vaults. 

And  checks  and  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  commercial  paper  used  by 
individuals  and  banks  are  based  on 
credit  and  drawn  against  money  de- 
posited in  some  bank  or  in  some  place, 
and  on  presentation  these  are  convert- 
ible into  money. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  money, 
strictly  speaking,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
“ primary  money,”  “ ultimate  money,” 
and  “money  of  final  redemption” — 
which  terms  mean  the  same  thing — is 
reduced  to  silver  and  gold,  and  in  the 
countries  where  silver  is  demonetized 


or  not  used  as  money,  but  as  secondary 
or  subsidiary  currency,  and  where  the 
standard  is  a single  one,  the  primary 
money,  or  money  of  final  redemption, 
is  gold. 

The  evolution  of  money,  from  a 
shell  picked  up  on  the  seashore  to  gold 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
would  form  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing paper,  marking,  as  it  would,  the 
varied  stages  of  a nation  in  the  march 
of  development  and  civilization ; but 
it  would  transcend  the  limits  of  a 
single  lecture,  and  I therefore  pass  over 
the  intervening  decades  and  start  with 
the  period  when,  by  common  assent, 
metals  gradually  superseded  all  other 
property  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
From  the  able  speech  of  Congressman 
James  F.  McCleary,  to  whom  I am  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  information 
used,  I take  the  following  short  history 
of  coinage : 

Iron  and  copper,  at  first  extensively 
used,  were  finally  produced  in  such 
abundance  that  they  were  discarded. 

As  civilization  advanced  gold  was 
very  generally  introduced.  At  first 
the  metals  passed  by  weight,  but  the 
inconvenience  connected  with  the 
scales  and  the  danger  of  traders  debas- 
ing the  money  by  an  admixture  with 
baser  metals,  resulted  in  a custom  by 
which  the  Prince  cut  the  metals  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size  and  shape  and 
then  stamping  on  one  side  its  weight 
and  fineness  (and  later  on  its  worth), 
stamped  on  the  other  the  features  of 
the  Prince.  This  was  the  origin  of 
coinage. 

“ But  Princes  were  sometimes 
tempted  by  greed  or  their  need  to  put 
into  metals  less  than  they  should. 
Then  in  order  to  compel  people  to  ac- 
cept these  debased  coins  in  payment 
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of  obligations,  the  Princes  decreed  that 
the  coins  must  be  accepted.  This  was 
the  origin  of  what  are  known  as  ‘ legal 
tender  laws/  For  hundreds  of  years 
the  money  of  Rome  was  copper. 
About  200  B.  C.  copper  was  dethroned 
and  silver  became  the  standard  money. 

“ About  150  B.  C.  gold  began  to  be 
used  as  money. 

“ With  the  fall  of  Rome,  Europe  was 
for  about  five  centuries  almost  entirely 
without  gold  money,  the  currencies  of 
Mediaeval  Europe  being  silver  and 
copper. 

“ The  re-introduction  of  gold  coin- 
age began  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1252, 
with  the  coinage  of  the  florin. 

“As  a result  of  the  Crusades  the 
commerce  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Venice 
and  other  States  lying  along  the  Med- 
iterranean had  so  increased  as  to  de- 
mand the  use  of  a more  convenient 
money  than  silver.  Gradually  other 
nations,  as  their  commerce  became 
great  enough,  introduced  the  use  of 
gold  money  with  silver  money. 

“ The  Crusades  not  only  enlarged 
trade  along  the  Mediterranean,  but 
they  also  opened  up  to  Europe  the 
then  only  gold-yielding  districts — the 
Crimea — so  that  the  demand  for  gold 
money  and  the  source  of  supply  came 
together.  The  use  of  gold  as  money 
was  thereby  both  necessitated  and 
made  possible. 

“ Then  began  the  coinage  of  both 
metals. 

“ Then,  began,  too,  as  a consequence, 
the  monetary  troubles  with  which  the 
history  of  the  .next  five  centuries 
abound — the  alternation  of  gold  mon- 
ey and  silver  money,  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  ratio,  the  vain  attempt 
to  keep  both,  the  edicts  against  ship- 
ping out  either  kind  of  coin,  the  exe- 


cution of  prominent  merchants  and 
others  for  seeking  gain  by  exporting 
the  metals,  undervalued  in  the  mints 
of  one  country  and  overvalued  in  the 
mints  of  another.” 

Much  of  this  trouble  was  due  to  the 
small  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  so  that 
the  inducement  of  gain,  which  at 
times  led  merchants  or  bankers  of  one 
place  to  export  their  gold  or  silver  to 
another,  resulted  in  crippled  trade, 
disaster  and  misery  to  the  people  thus 
left  without  a sufficient  quantity  of 
money  for  its  needs. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus restored  the  volume  of  precious 
metals,  and,  by  stimulating  trade  and 
increasing  wealth,  not  only  advanced 
European  civilization,  but  in  a marked 
degree  alleviated  the  condition  of  the 
masses,  whose  condition  for  some  cen- 
turies under  feudalism  had  been  de- 
plorable. 

Gold  and  silver  having  thus  dis- 
placed all  other  metals  as  money,  they 
gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a joint  standard  or  measure 
of  value. 

Their  ratio  to  each  other  was  diffi- 
cult to  fix,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  to  them  for  any 
considerable  period  a proportionate 
value  which  would  enable  them  to 
work  harmoniously  together. 

They  have  had  a constant  tendency 
to  push  each  other  out  of  circulation. 
Circumstances  have  been  constantly 
occurring  to  make  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  more  valu- 
able, and  to  cause  the  exportation  of 
that  which  for  the  time  possessed  the 
greater  commercial  value.  This  has  led 
to  the  recognition  of  what  is  regarded 
as  a fundamental  principle  or  law  of 
coinage,  and  was  formulated  by  the 
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Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  adviser  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  after  him  called  the 
Gresham  Law,  that  “ with  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  metals  at  a fixed  ratio, 
the  metal  that  is  overvalued  at  the 
mint  will  go  to  the  mint  and  will  cir- 
culate as  money,  while  the  metal  that 
is  undervalued  at  the  mint  will  retire 
from  circulation.” 

This  variation  in  the  comparative 
value  of  the  two  metals  has  been  main- 
ly due  to  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
duction. 

The  first  step  taken  by  any  great 
nation  for  a fixed  standard  was  by 
England,  when,  in  chartering,  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  required  it  to  pay,  and  it 
ever  since  has  paid,  a fixed  price  for 
gold  coin  and  bullion,  viz.,  £3  17s.  9d. 
per  ounce. 

This  gave  to  gold  a commercial 
value  which  it  has  never  lost. 

While  England  continued  to  coin 
and  use  silver,  and  from  time  to  time 
changed  its  value  by  changing  the 
ratio  between  it  and  gold,  the  effect 
was  to  establish  a single  and  uniform 
standard  of  gold,  which  became  the 
measure  of  value  not  only  for 
silver  but  every  other  commodity. 
The  difficulty  still  remaining  of  pre- 
serving any  uniform  ratio,  England  in 
1816  took  the  decisive  step  of  closing 
its  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
money. 

Being  the  largest  commercial  and 
financial  nation,  and  being  in  addition 
a creditor  nation,  this  stand  necessarily 
affected  the  monetary  systems  of  all 
Europe. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  follow  in 
the  lead  of  England  by  shutting  her 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  money 
in  1872.  And  the  countries  having 


the  French  system  (France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  Italy)  with  the  double 
or  alternating  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  formed  what  was  known  as  the 
“Latin  Union,”  and  endeavored  to 
find  a means  of  adjusting  their  mone- 
tary system  so  as  to  prevent  a repe- 
tition of  what  occurred  in  the  ’50s 
when  they  lost  their  silver  and  in  the 
70b  when  they  lost  their  gold.  And 
their  conferences  ended  by  each  in 
turn  closing  their  mints  to  the  coinage 
of  silver. 

This  policy  was  likewise  pursued  by 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  by 
Holland  and  Russia. 

The  only  countries  of  any  great 
population  or  importance  besides  the 
United  States  that  permit  the  coinage 
of  silver  are  Mexico  and  Japan,  the 
latter  on  government  account. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
countries  where  the  double  or  alter- 
nate standard  prevailed  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  legal  ratio  could  not  be 
sustained  as  against  the  commercial 
ratio — that  instead  of  having  a con- 
current circulation  of  gold  and  silver 
they  had  an  alternating  circulation  at 
one  time  of  gold  and  at  another  of 
silver. 

While  theoretically  they  enjoyed  a 
system  of  bimetallism,  practically  it 
was  monometallism.  This  term  bi- 
metallism is  differently  interpreted 
and  used  by  different  persons.  In  the 
Century  Dictionary  we  find  “Bimetal- 
lic— this  word  and  its  derivations  are 
of  recent  origin,  Mr.  Cennuschi  having 
been  the  first  to  use  ‘ Bimetallique  ’ in 
1869,  and  bimetallic  in  1876 — of,  or 
pertaining  to  two  metals ; specifically 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  a double 
metallic  standard  in  currency.” 
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Bimetallism  pertains  to  the  use  of 
two  metals  as  money  at  relative 
values,  set  by  legislative  enactments ; 
the  union  of  two  metals  in  circulation, 
as  money  at  a fixed  rate. 

Specifically  that  system  of  coinage 
which  recognizes  both  coins  of  silver 
and  coins  of  gold  as  legal  tender  to  any 
amount,  or  the  concurrent  use  of  coins 
of  two  metals  as  a circulating  medium 
at  a relative  value. 

In  this  sense  most  of  the  European 
countries  have  bimetallism,  in  that 
they  have  both  silver  and  gold  as  a 
concurrent  circulating  medium,  but 
this  was  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
preventing  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
money.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Bryan,  who  has  been  recent- 
ly nominated  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention for  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  article  in  “Donohoe’s 
Magazine  ” for  May,  says : “ Until  re- 
cently there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  1 Bimetallism.’ 
I think  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  until  1873  there 
was  but  one  definition  of  bimetallism 
and  that  definition  was  substantially 
as  follows : * A system  which  makes 

gold  and  silver  full  legal-tender  stand- 
ard money  and  permits  the  coinage 
of  both  gold  and  silver  on  private  ac- 
count at  a fixed  ratio  without  limita- 
tion as  to  amount  and  on  equal 
terms.’  ” 

“ Many  people,”  he  continues,  “ con- 
fuse the  bimetallic  principle  with  the 
concurrent  circulation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. There  is  an  essential  difference. 
While  the  advocates  of  bimetallism 
believe  that  there  will  be  concurrent 
circulation  of  gold  and  silver  under 
free  coinage  at  the  present  ratio,  yet 
concurrent  circulation  is  not  necessary 
to  the  bimetallic  principle.” 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  different  definitions 
is,  that  according  to  Mr.  Bryan  the 
coinage  of  both  metals  to  be  full  ten- 
der at  a fixed  ratio  on  private  ac- 
count is  to  the  essential  thing,  and  in 
the  other  definition  concurrent  circu- 
lation. 

As  we  shall  see  hereafter  from  Mr. 
Bryan’s  summary  of  our  own  history 
as  to  the  use  of  both  metals,  we  have  had 
periods  of  free  coinage  during  which 
there  was  no  circulation  of  both  metals 
at  the  same  time,  but  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  dependent  on  whether 
either  was  undervalued  or  overvalued 
at  the  mint. 

At  the  formation  of  our  Government 
it  was  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  enacted  that  the  money 
should  be  gold  and  silver. 

Where  secondary  money  is  used, 
and  not  gold  and  silver,  its  credit 
must  depend  upon  the  convertibility 
into  specie  upon  demand,  because  the 
universal  test  of  all  values  are  gold 
and  silver  weighed  in  the  scales  and 
assayed  by  common  laws.  History 
had  taught  our  founders  that  gold  and 
silver  were  the  best  money.  France 
in  her  assignats,  America  ip  her  conti- 
nental money  and  England  in  various 
ways  had  attempted  to  use  secondary 
or  credit  money  not  based  on  gold  or 
silver,  and  all  attempts,  however  sup- 
ported by  legislation,  were  failures. 

It  was  a wise  provision,  therefore,  to 
place  in  our  Constitution  that  our 
money  should  be  gold  and  silver,  but 
it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
value  of  these  metals  does  not  consist 
in  the  fact  that  these  are  used  as  mon- 
.ey.  They  were  selected  as  money 
metals  because  they  possess  intrinsic 
value  in  and  of  themselves;  they 
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neither  corrode  nor  stain  and  are  odor- 
less. 

Besides,  their  superior  and  excellent 
qualities  and  the  innumerable  pur- 
poses of  utility,  art  and  ornament  for 
which  they  may  be  used,  create  for 
them  a demand  and  an  intrinsic  value 
apart  from  any  office  they  might  fill 
as  money. 

Their  use  as  money,  however,  be- 
cause opening  for  them  a large  field, 
necessarily  enhances  their  value. 

Gold  and  silver,  upon  receiving  the 
stamp  of  the  American  mint,  should 
be  as  truly  good  all  the  world  over  as 
in  the  United  States. 

The  only  difference  being  that  in 
one  case  it  should  pass  by  its  stamp 
and  in  the  other  by  the  scales. 

This  is  true  of  our  gold  coin,  be- 
cause as  coin  or  bullion  it  has  a com- 
mercial value  by  the  law  merchant  at 
which  it  will  be  taken,  not  only  by 
the  Bank  of  England  but  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

What  principle  of  sound  finance  re- 
quires that  silver  should  be  differently 
treated  or  circulated  ? 

Our  founders  selected  gold  and  silver 
because  they  were  then  the  best  money 
known  to  the  world,  and  they  required 
of  us  the  continuation  of  the  same 
policy,  so  as  to  preserve  this  splendid 
heritage  of  a free  and  independent 
government  from  the  perils  which 
history  has  shown  will  ever  result  to  a 
nation  from  a debased  and  worthless 
currency. 

They  fully  recognized,  however,  the 
relative  disparity  in  value  between  the 
metals  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether, and  this  is  shown  by  a history 
of  our  coinage  laws  taken  from  a lec- 
ture delivered  by  Hon.  Hugh  McCul- 


loch, at  one  time  Secretary  of 
Treasury. 

“The  first  coinage  act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1792,  fixed  the  ratio  which 
silver  should  bear  to  gold  at  15  of  the 
former  to  1 of  the  latter. 

“ In  other  words,  fifteen  ounces  of 
pure  silver  were  made  equal  to  an 
ounce  of  pure  gold,  which  ratio  cor- 
responded at  the  time  with  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  both  were  in  use. 

“It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  this  ratio  was  not  an  equal  one — 
that  an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  more 
— would  purchase  more — in  those 
countries  with  which  the  United  States 
had  commercial  intercourse  than  fif- 
teen ounces  of  silver.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  the  invariable  law  by  the  opera- 
tion of  which  the  inferior  currency 
forces  the  superior  out  of  circulation, 
gold  was  exported  and  silver  remained 
at  home. 

“ Under  this  law  there  was  a steady 
outflow  of  gold  until  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  Act  of  1834,  which  diminished 
the  weight  of  the  gold  coin. 

“ This  change  proved  to  be  too  rad- 
ical ; silver  then  became  comparatively 
more  valuable  than  gold  and  an  article 
of  export,  as  gold  had  been  under  the 
Act  of  1792. 

“ Having  a greater  purchasing  power 
in  other  countries  than  at  home,  silver 
was  exported  until  it  became  so  scarce 
that  very  little  was  left  for  change. 

“ In  1837  the  silver  dollar  was  re- 
duced in  standard  weight.  This  re- 
duction in  weight  checked,  but  did 
not  stop,  the  exportation  of  silver 
dollars,  which  continued  until  1853, 
when  the  coinage  of  dollars  was  dis- 
continued and  a decided  step  taken  to- 
ward a single  standard.” 
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By  the  Act  of  1853,  while  the  dollar 
was  not  demonetized  or  reduced  in 
weight,  half  dollars  and  small  coins 
were  reduced  in  weight  and  their 
legal-tender  quality  was  limited  to  five 
dollars. 

The  silver  dollar  then  became  ob- 
solete. 

Gold  became  practically  the  single 
standard  and  silver  a subsidiary  cur- 
rency. 

Previous  to  the  Act  the  Government 
had  not  been  the  purchaser  of  bullion. 
The  business  of  the  mint  had  been  to 
receive  such  bullion  or  foreign  coin, 
whether  gold  or  silver,  as  might  be 
brought  to  it  and  to  convert  the  same 
into  coin  of  the  United  States. 

“ After  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and 
in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  the 
Government  purchased  all  the  silver 
used  for  coinage,  limiting  the  amount 
to  the  requirements  of  domestic  trade; 
and  as  there  was  no  demand  for  this 
depreciated  coin  for  exportation,  it 
continued  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
subsidiary  currency  until  it  was  driven 
out  of  circulation  by  the  fractional 
currency  of  the  Government. 

“By  the  Act  of  1873,  the  legal- 
tender  character  of  all  silver  was  lim- 
ited to  five  dollars,  and  the  silver  dollar, 
like  the  fractions  thereof,  was  practical- 
ly demonetized  so  that  had  it  not  been 
for  our  United  States  notes,  which 
were  a legal-tender  for  all  debts,  public 
or  private,  except  for  the  payment  of 
duties  and  the  interest  of  public  debt, 
there  would  have  been  in  the  United 
States  a single  standard  only  and  that 
the  gold  standard.  By  the  Act  of 
1878  silver  dollars,  the  coinage  of 
which  had  been  discontinued  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  1853,  which  had 
been  deprived  of  their  legal-tender 


quality  for  any  sum  over  five  dollars 
by  the  Act  of  1873,  were  again  made 
legal-tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  where  there  was  a con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  gold. 

“ The  same  act  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase silver  at  the  market  price,  not 
less  than  two  million  dollars’  worth 
and  not  more  than  four  million  dol- 
lars’ worth  per  month,  and  to  cause 
the  same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as 
fast  as  purchased,  into  dollars. 

“ Up  to  the  passage  of  the  act  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  Congress  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  a double  standard 
to  make  the  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  .coins  as  nearly  equal  as  possible, 
according  to  the  commercial  value  of 
the  two  metals.  This  policy  was  then 
reversed,  and  a dollar  worth  com- 
mercially ninety  cents  was  made,  so 
far  as  the  law  could  make  it,  to  the 
equivalent  of  a gold  dollar.” 

But  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
to  uphold  silver  did  not  stop  here. 

By  the  Act  of  1890  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  'buy  every  month  four 
million  five  hundred  thousand  (4,500,- 
000)  ounces  of  silver,  or  fifty-four  mil- 
lions a year. 

As  this  exceeded  the  product  of  the 
country,  a market  was  furnished  for 
silver.  But  as  silver  continued  to  fall 
commercially  and  a panic  occurred  in 
1893,  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  1890 
which  obligated  the  Government  to 
buy  the  silver  was  repealed. 

Beyond  question  the  fall  in  silver 
was  due  to  its  enormous  production 
after  1860  in  the  United  States,  Mex- 
ico and  India.  The  total  production 
in  our  country  up  to  1860  was  less 
than  $2,000,000,  though  we  coined 
much  more  out  of  bullion  produced  in 
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other  countries,  yet  from  1792  to  1878 
our  total  coinage  was  but  $146,570,000. 

Our  total  coinage  of  silver  since 
1873  up  to,  and  including  1894,  has 
been  $538,000,000,  or  an  average  of  al- 
most $25,000,000  per  annum  or  ten 
times  the  highest  average  annual  coin- 
age before  1873. 

And  although  prior  to  1873,  we  had 
but  $8,000,000  in  silver  dollars  of  our 
fathers,  we  subsequently  coined  the 
vast  sum  of  over  $431,000,000  in  dol- 
lars, every  one  being  full  legal  tender 
for  all  debts. 

What  the  advocates  of  silver  now 
demand  is  that  the  Government  should 
open  its  mints  to  the  free,  unlimited 
and  independent  coinage  of  silver  and 
fix  the  ratio  at  16  to  1. 

By  free  coinage  is  meant  that  any- 
body, individuals  and  corporations, 
natives  and  foreigners,  may  send  bul- 
lion to  the  United  States  mints  and 
have  it  coined  into  dollars  free  of  charge, 
except  the  cost  of  the  alloy  employed. 

The  dollars  thus  returned  to  the 
owners  of  the  bullion  would  each  be  a 
legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  one 
hundred  cents  of  indebtedness. 

The  word  “ unlimited  ” means  that 
there  should  be  no  restriction  as  to 
the  amount  of  bullion  thus  received 
for  coinage. 

“ Independent  ” coinage  means  that 
this  country  alone,  without  the  help 
of  any  foreign  country,  shall  under- 
take unlimited  coinage. 

The  ratio  “ sixteen  to  one  ” means 
that  each  sixteen  pounds  of  silver 
would  be  coined  into  as  much  legal- 
tender  money  as  each  one  pound  of 
gold.  As  stated  in  one  of  our  leading 
journals  from  which  I quote,  “ the 
pure  silver  in  the  big  dollar  weighs 
about  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the 
pure  gold  in  the  gold  dollar. 
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“ The  exact  weights  are  23.22  grains 
of  gold  and  371.25  grains  of  silver. 
Hence  ‘ sixteen  to  one.’ 

“ When  the  mint  was  founded, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  agreed  that  a 
pound  of  gold  was  worth  in  the  mark- 
ets about  fifteen  pounds  of  silver,  and 
accordingly  the  ratio  for  the  coinage  at 
first  was  made  fifteen  to  one.  Any- 
body could  bring  as  much  of  either 
metal  as  he  pleased  to  the  mints  and 
have  it  stamped  into  coins.  This  free 
or  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals 
is  called  bimetallism,  and  the  country 
was  said  to  have  a double  standard  of 
values.  The  bullion  in  either  dollar 
was  intrinsically  worth  as  much  before 
being  coined  as  it  was  afterward,  but 
the  Government’s  mint  stamp  was  a 
guaranty  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  metal  and  made  it  a legal-tender. 

“ Subsequently  it  was  found  that 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver  were  not  worth 
as  much  as  a pound  of  gold,  and  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  relative  market 
value  of  the  metals  Congress  decided 
that  the  silver  dollar  should  thereafter 
weigh  sixteen  times  as  much  as  the 
gold  dollar.  In  doing  this  Congress 
went  to  the  other  extreme  and  put  too 
low  an  estimate  on  silver.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  composing  the  Latin  Un- 
ion made  their  coinage  ratio  fifteen 
and  one-half  to  one,  and  the  owner  of 
silver  here  would  not  exchange  sixteen 
pounds  of  it  for  a pound  of  gold,  be- 
cause he  could  obtain  the  same  thing 
in  Europe  for  fifteen  and  a half  pounds 
of  silver.  In  other  words,  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  a dollar  was  worth  more 
than  one  hundred  cents.  Consequent- 
ly holders  of  silver  bullion  ceased  to 
send  it  to  the  United  States  mints,  and 
silver  dollars  previously  coined  were 
hoarded. 
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“ When  the  mint  laws  were  revised 
in  1873  the  provision  for  free  coinage 
of  silver  dollars  was  dropped.  This 
attracted  little  attention  at  the  time, 
because  none  of  these  dollars  had  been 
in  circulation  for  a generation ; and, 
in  fact,  only  eight  millions  of  them  in 
all  had  been  coined  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  up  to  that  time. 
Owing  to  the  discovery  of  new  mines 
the  world’s  production  of  silver  began 
to  steadily  increase,  and  the  price  con- 
sequently began  to  decline,  and  the 
European  nations  were  in  self-defense 
compelled  to  close  their  mints  against 
further  free  coinage  of  the  depreciated 
metal.  While  silver  was  high  the 
mine-owners  cared  nothing  about 
the  mint,  but  when  it  got  so  low 
that  a pound  of  gold  would  buy  seven- 
teen pounds  of  silver  in  the  market 
these  gentlemen  began  to  clamor  for  a 
restoration  of  the  privilege  of  selling  to 
the  American  people  through  the  mint 
at  the  old  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  It 
was  then  that  they  discovered  that  the 
act  of  1873  was  a 1 crime.’ 

“ As  a concession  to  them  the  Bland 
Law  was  passed,  under  which  nearly 
four  hundred  million  silver  dollars 
were  coined,  the  Treasury,  however, 
buying  the  bullion  for  this  purpose  at 
its  market  value.  In  1890  the  Sher- 
man Law  was  passed  compelling  the 
Treasury  to  buy  140  tons  of  silver 
every  month  and  issue  notes  in  pay- 
ment. This  produced  the  panic  in 
1893,  and  was  then  repealed.  As  a 
result  of  these  laws  we  have  coined  or 
issued  nearly  six  hundred  million 
dollars  of  silver.  Despite  all  these 
purchases  by  the  Treasury  the  price  of 
silver  steadily  fell.  To-day  it  takes 
about  thirty  pounds  of  silver  to  buy  a 
pound  of  gold,  but  the  free  coinage 


advocates  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  the  people — 
shall  take  sixteen  pounds  of  silver  as 
the  equivalent  of  a pound  of  gold. 
When  the  37 1J  grains  of  silver  that  go 
to  make  a big  dollar  were  worth  more 
than  a hundred  cents  the  mine  own- 
ers sold  their  product  in  Europe. 
Now  that  371J  grains  are  worth  about 
fifty-three  cents  they  insist  that  the 
Government  shall  stamp  it  into  a 
dollar  and  shall  open  the  mints  to  all 
the  silver  in  the  world  at  this  ratio  of 
1 sixteen  to  one.’ 

“ Persons  who  visit  Mexico  get  a 
valuable  object-lesson  in  the  effect  of 
unlimited  coinage. 

“ A man  may  get  a meal,  and  when 
he  puts  down  an  American  dollar  in 
payment,  will  get  back  as  change  a 
Mexican  dollar  which  contains  six 
grains  more  silver  than  our  own. 

“He  gets  a demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  credit  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  keeps  the  silver  dollar 
afloat  at  forty-seven  cents  more  than 
its  intrinsic  value,  just  as  it  keeps  its 
paper  notes,  which  have  no  intrinsic 
value  at  all,  at  an  equality  with  a gold 
dollar.” 

Time  would  not  permit  a considera- 
tion of  all  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favor  of  this  scheme,  which  is  radical, 
and  a clear  departure  from  any  policy 
heretofore  adopted  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  article  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  says : “ Bi- 
metallism is  theoretically  better  than 
monometallism,  because  the  use  of  two 
metals  as  a standard  money  gives 
stability  to  the  volume  of  currency 
and  therefore  makes  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  less  changeable.” 

He  states,  however,  that  with  the 
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bimetallism  principle  in  operation 
from  1792  to  1834,  gold  was  at  a 
premium  and  silver  was  the  money  in 
common  use. 

From  1834  to  1860  silver  was  at  a 
premium  and  gold  was  the  money  in 
common  use. 

From  1860  to  1873  we  were  in  fact 
on  a paper  basis,  with  gold  at  a 
premium  over  paper  and  silver  at  a 
premium  over  gold. 

He  thus  summarizes  what  the  his- 
tory of  our  currency  proves — that  our 
experience  was  similar  to  other  com- 
mercial nations,  and  that  when  silver 
was  scarce  and  commercially  more 
valuable  in  trade  than  at  the  mint* 
resort  had  to  be  made  to  gold. 

When  gold  was  scarce,  resort,  for  the 
same  reason,  had  to  be  made  to  silver. 
It  seems  to  be  an  invariable  law  in 
finance  that  the  poorer  money  will 
supplant  and  drive  away  the  more 
valuable. 

It  shows  another  thing,  and  that  is, 
that  a double  standard  is  an  alternate 
or  shifting  standard,  that  with  such 
we  will  not  have  the  concurrent  circu- 
lation of  both  metals,  but  only  one  at 
a time,  and  that  the  poorer  metal  or 
money. 

Thus,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia and  California  in  1849,  and  sub- 
sequently, by  augmenting  the  supply, 
rendered  it  less  valuable  than  silver, 
and  as  a consequence  silver  went  out 
of  common  use. 

For  the  same  reason  the  unprece- 
dented production  of  silver  after  1873 
rendered  it  less  valuable  than  gold  and 
resulted  in  its  being  demonetized  in 
Germany  and  having  the  mints  shut 
against  it  in  all  the  European  nations, 
and  the  parity  or  equal  value  of  the 
silver  dollar  with  the  gold  only  upheld 


by  the  strong  arm  of  our  Government. 

The  parity  of  silver  dollars  or  the 
paper  dollars  with  the  gold  dollar  our 
Government  is  bound  in  honor  to 
maintain. 

It  is  not  only  honesty,  but  “the 
best  policy,”  for,  unless  the  dollar  of 
our  Government  is  equal  to  the  beet 
dollar  used  by  any  other  nation,  then 
to  that  extent  will  our  merchants  be 
crippled  and  handicapped  and  our 
Government  relegated  to  an  inferior 
place  in  the  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy. 

If  time  would  permit,  the  argu- 
ments are  not  wanting  to  show  that 
the  free,  unlimited,  independent  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  proposed, 
under  present  monetary  conditions, 
can  only  serve  to  advance  the  interests 
of  a single  class,  who  are  producers  of 
silver,  and  that  at  the  cost  of  every 
other  material  interest  of  our  country. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  are 
to  have  the  gold  standard,  because  we 
have  it  practically  since  1853,  and  by 
law  since  1873. 

Nor  is  it  a question  of  abandoning 
silver  as  money,  but  it  is  to  establish 
its  independence  and  make  it,  like 
gold,  standard  money  of  final  redemp- 
tion. 

But  what  is  standard  money?  “It 
is  money  coined  out  of  a substance 
the  commercial  value  of  which  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  money  after  it  is  coined.” 

Silver  can  never  therefore  be,  strict- 
ly speaking,  a standard  while  its 
coined  and  its  bullion  value  are  com- 
mercially different. 

Gold  being  the  only  standard  that 
fits  the  definition  and  having  been 
adopted,  it  not  only  measures  the 
value  of  all  properties  but  measures 
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the  purchasing  power  of  all  other 
kinds  of  money.  Our  greenback  and 
silver  dollars,  though  neither  intrin- 
sically worth  a dollar,  are  on  a par  with 
and  equal  to  a dollar  because  redeem- 
able in  gold. 

We  have  now  gold  and  silver  and 
paper  money,  each  in  its  proper  sphere 
being  an  essential  part  of  our  system. 
The  convenience  of  handling  paper 
money  instead  of  coin,  particularly  in 
large  transactions,  is  self-evident,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  all  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  retaining  both 
gold  and  silver  as  money. 

To  have  one  only  and  discard  the 
other  might  leave  us  without  sufficient 
metal  or  property  upon  which  to  base 
our  currency,  and  a contracted  or  in- 
sufficient currency  is  always  an  evil  to 
be  avoided. 

In  order  to  have  both  metals  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a double  stand- 
aid  or  double  measure  of  value,  for 
experience  has  shown  that  this  pro- 
duces the  opposite  effect,  because  be- 
ing shifting  and  dependent  on  the 
commercial  values  of  the  two  metals, 
and  the  commercial  ratio  varying,  the 
free  coinage  of  both  will  result  in  the 
dearer  metal  being  hoarded  or  ex- 
ported and  the  poorer  metal  alone  re- 
maining for  circulation. 

Bimetallism,  or  the  use  of  both 
metals  as  currency,  is  not  only  recog- 
nized by  our  Constitution  but  it  has 
received  the  commendation  and  ap- 
proval of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  financiers,  writers  and  states- 
men, both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

While  agreed  on  its  desirability, 
they  differed  on  the  methods  which 
should  be  adopted  to  secure  it. 

Some  thought,  and  this  view  years 
ago  secured  the  largest  following,  that 


it  was  better  not  to  place  the  unit  of 
value  on  either  metal  but  to  have  a 
double  standard,  but  the  uniform  re- 
sult that  flowed  was  embodied  in  the 
Gresham  law,  it  being  found  that  in 
the  conflict  thus  waged  between  the 
metals  the  poorer  drove  the  better  or 
dearer  money  out  of  circulation. 

The  eftect  of  a double  standard  is 
therefore  to  produce  either  gold  mono- 
metallism or  silver  monometallism, 
but  never  bimetallism. 

To  retain  both  a single  standard  is 
needed,  and  in  weighing  the  respective 
merits  of  gold  and  silver,  the  greater 
value,  the  less  bulk,  the  advantages  in 
large  transactions,  together  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  and  is  the  basis  of  the  financial 
systems  of  all  the  greatest  commercial 
nations  among  whom  we  should  rank 
and  with  whom  we  so  largely  deal 
favor  the  single  standard  of  gold. 

This  may  make  silver  money  in  one 
sense  subsidiary  to  gold,  but  it  will 
still  circulate  as  currency,  serve  as  a 
useful  aid  to  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment in  providing  for  a sufficient,  and 
in  preventing  a stringency  in  the  cur- 
rency, and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  demand  for  it  is  not  thereby  made 
as  great  as  it  we  attempted  to  make  it 
a unite  of  value  or  serve  as  one  of  the 
standards  in  a double-standard  system. 

Of  course  the  Government  can  de- 
cree that  53  cents  in  silver  when  put 
in  the  shape  of  a silver  dollar  is  the 
equal  of  one  hundred  cents  in  gold, 
and  so  long  as  the  Government  has 
gold  enough  to  redeem  its  53  cents  of 
silver,  other  governments  may  take 
the  silver  with  our  stamp  upon  it  and 
our  own  citizens  will  be  compelled  to, 
except  where  they  otherwise  contract. 

So  can  the  Government  issue  paper 
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intrinsically  valueless  and  with  unim- 
paired credit,  people  will  take  it  at  the 
value  engraved  on  its  face  because  the 
Government  is  ready  to  redeem  it  in 
specie  on  demand. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  one  of 
power,  but  of  right  and  expediency. 

We  are  in  honor  bound  to  meet  all 
our  obligations  in  gold,  and  a tender 
of  other  money  would  be  repudiation. 
In  regard  to  paper  money  the  Govern- 
ment can  limit  and  control  it,  so  that 
while  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  conditions  of  trade  it  stands 
ever  ready  to  redeem  it  in  specie. 

But  if  fifty  cents  in  silver  can  be 
brought  by  any  one,  whether  a foreign- 
er or  citizen,  to  our  mints  and  have  it 
made  into  a hundred  cents  and  the 
equal  of  a gold  dollar,  how  long  can 
the  Government  pursue  such  a policy 
and  retain  its  credit? 

It  is  clear  it  would  not  retain  its 
gold  long,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
such  conditions  would  attract  to  our 
mints  practically  all  the  silver  in  the 
world,  and  we  would  speedily  and  in- 
evitably come  to  silver  monometallism 
and  forfeit  our  right  to  a place  among 
the  great  trading  nations. 

The  greenback  agitation  had  more 
merit,  for  that  involved  an  unlimited 
issue  of  greenbacks  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  it  would  receive  some 
return,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
advantage  the  Government  is  to  reap 
from  lending  its  credit  in  coining  all 
the  silver  in  the  world  and  being 
obliged  to  redeem  every  fifty-three 
cents  by  giving  one  hundred  therefor 
in  gold. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Government  is  pledged  to  keep  unim- 
paired the  parity  or  equal  value  of  all 
its  money,  whether  gold,  silver  or  pa- 


per, and  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  free  coinage  at  16  to  1 would  never 
listen  to  any  suggestion  looking  to- 
ward redemption  by  the  Government 
at  any  rate  less  than  one  hundred 
cents  in  gold  were  that  demanded  in 
place  of  silver  or  paper. 

But  what  is  to  be  gained  (except  by 
the  owners  of  silver)  from  the  free 
coinage  at  the  ratio  proposed  ? 

It  is  claimed  that  we  will  have  more 
and  cheaper  money. 

Conceding  that  ultimately  this  will 
result,  is  it  honest  or  desirable?  To 
tender  silver  where  we  promised  gold 
would  be  national  repudiation. 

It  will  take  some  years  to  mine  six 
hundred  million  dollars  of  silver  to  re- 
place the  gold  that  will  be  driven  out 
of  circulation  or  exported,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  will  have  the  direful  re- 
sults that  flow  from  an  insufficient 
currency,  a crippled  trade  and  an  im- 
paired national  credit. 

Moreover,  we  have  now  enough 
money  for  all  purposes,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  need  of  more  it  is  but  con- 
fusing the  subject  to  refer  to  the  dis- 
parity between  the  volume  of  trade 
and  the  volume  of  currency,  because, 
as  all  the  trade  of  this  country  as  well 
as  of  the  world  is  on  a basis  of  ninety 
per  cent.  (90%)  credit  against  ten  per 
cent,  of  cash,  neither  a single  nation 
nor  all  the  nations  combined  need  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  amount 
of  trade. 

Undoubtedly  by  the  plan  proposed 
we  would  secure  a cheaper  and  a poor- 
er money  but  at  what  a terrible  cost 
and  sacrifice  to  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  outside  of  those  having  silver 
to  bring  to  the  mint,  how  would  the 
toiling  masses  and  debtors  obtain  it, 
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the  ones  whom  it  is  said  such  money 
would  benefit  ? 

The  owners  of  silver  do  not  propose 
to  donate  it  or  scatter  it  among  the 
people  gratuitously,  but  it  must  be 
obtained  as  now  by  working  or  giving 
something  else  of  value  for  it. 

Will  the  debtors,  as  a result  of  finan- 
cial disturbances,  be  better  able  to  se- 
cure the  means  to  pay  their  debts  be- 
fore maturity,  and  if  not,  will  their 
creditors  extend  the  time  of  payment 
without  affixing  a condition  that  the 
debt  shall  be  paid  in  gold? 

Will  the  demand  for  labor  be  greater 
by  disturbing  trade  and  destroying  en- 
terprise pr  by  the  receipt  of  a dollar 
which  is  worth  and  can  purchase  but 
half  what  the  present  dollar  can  pur- 
chase? 

If  more  and  cheaper  money  is 
needed,  by  all  means  let  the  profits, 
instead  of  going  to  the  silver  produ- 
cers, go  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  let  us  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  purchasing  the  bullion  at  the 
market  price  and  converting  every 
fifty  cents  into  a dollar,  for  it  will  all 
be  needed  to  repair  the  losses  which 
the  people  and  Government  will  ulti- 
mately sustain  from  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver. 

Moreover,  when  the  folly  of  unlim- 
ited purchase  and  coinage  as  they  ex- 
ist shall  again  appear,  the  loss  can 
more  speedily  be  repaired  than  under 
a plan  that  for  any  time  requires  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  the  ratio 
proposed. 

There  is  no  argument  except  one  to 
sustain  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver  that  is  not  equally  potent  to 
sustain  copper,  iron,  brass,  nickel  or 
any  other  metal. 

Any  of  these  would  give  us,  if  coined 


without  stint,  more  and  cheaper  mon- 
ey than  silver. 

The  loss  and  injury  in  the  end  would 
be  greater  if  we  used  any  of  the  metals 
named  instead  of  silver,  because  they 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  ratio  be- 
tween them  and  any  other  metal  se- 
lected as  a standard  would  from  time 
to  time  be  more  variable. 

So  that  in  selecting  as  a standard  or 
for  use  as  money  such  metal  should  be 
selected  that  is  most  valuable,  most 
stable,  and  that  in  the  melting  process 
will  show  less  shrinkage  between  its 
coin  and  its  bullion  value. 

These  considerations  formerly  led 
to  the  rejection  of  inferior  property  and 
the  substitution  of  metals.  And  as 
the  order  has  been  copper,  then  silver 
and  gold,  so  in  the  natural  evolution 
of  money  may  gold,  if  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nations,  entirely  supersede  and 
displace  silver. 

It  is  but  another  phase  of  “ the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.” 

And  while  that  time  has  not  ar- 
rived and  silver  will  for  many  years 
be  found  to  serve  a useful  purpose  in 
connection  with  gold,  it  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  its  natural  and  logical  po- 
sition as  the  aid  and  helper  and  not  as 
the  equal  of  gold. 

Without  prejudice  against  silver, 
other  great  nations  have  reached  a gold 
basis.  We  in  our  struggle  against  the 
inevitable  would  undertake  a task  too 
great  for  any  single  nation  in  the  world 
if  we  attempt  to  uphold  the  parity  of 
the  two  metals  at  a ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one. 

It  might  be  practicable  if  we  had 
an  agreement  to  that  effect  with  the 
nations  of  Europe,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  great  production  of  silver, 
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the  extensive  office  which  silver  would 
thus  fill  in  the  monetary  system  of  the 
world  would  to  some  extent,  by  creat- 
ing a further  demand,  appreciate  its 
value ; and  as  money  the  ratio  could 
be  maintained  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  the  commercial  values  of 
the  two  metals  by  from  time  regu- 
lating or  limiting  the  coinage  and 
by  the  support  such  a system  received 
from  the  credit  of  nations. 

But  it  would  be  vainglorious  and 
futile  and  would  strain  our  national 
credit  and  power  beyond  our  ability 
were  we  to  attempt,  single-handed,  to 
preserve  the  proposed  ratio  and  open 
our  mints  to  the  free,  unlimited  and 
independent  coinage  of  the  silver  of 
the  world. 

As  said,  the  $600,000,000  of  gold  in 
our  country  would  soon  disappear,  and 
to  obtain  an  equal  value  of  money  in 
silver  would,  with  the  working  of  all 
of  our  mints,  take  some  years. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  effects  on 
credit  and  confidence  which  such  a pol- 
icy would  produce,  the  principle  of 
coining  fifty-three  cents  and  calling  it 
one  hundred  is  wrong,  and  in  the  end 
the  people  must  pay  the  loss  which 
such  a policy  would  entail. 

We  might  succeed  in  forcing  our 
own  people,  to  some  extent,  to  accept 
such  money,  but  it  would  be  our  own 
poor  people  who  in  wages  or  for  prod- 
uce would  take  what  they  could  get ; 
but  our  rich,  when  they  parted  with 
their  money,  would  by  contract  which 
no  law  can  impair,  see  to  it  that  it  was 
to  be  repaid  in  gold.  And  we  know 
that  with  nationshaving  a gold  stand- 
ard our  transactions  would  necessarily 
be  in  gold. 

We  now  have  gold  and  silver  and 
paper  money,  each  in  their  way  sup- 
plying our  wants,  and  it  seems  to  me 


that  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  a sound 
and  stable  currency  h*;  ed  upon  the 
best  money  known  to  civilization,  con- 
sisting of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  pa- 
per money  convertible  into  coin,  each 
dollar  of  which  shall  be  of  equal  ex- 
changeable and  of  equal  intrinsic  value 
in  purchasing  power  in  the  markets  and 
marts  of  the  world. 

And  this  can  be  secured,  as  stated 
by  President  Garfield  in  his  message 
to  Congress  in  1881,  by  having  “Con- 
gress provide  that  the  compulsory 
coinage  of  silver  may  not  disturb  our 
monetary  system  by  driving  either 
metal  out  of  circulation.  If  possible, 
such  adjustment  should  be  made  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  coined 
dollar  will  be  exactly  equal  to  its  debt- 
paying power  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.” 

Notwithstanding  the  great  lengths 
we  have  gone  in  coining  silver  and  in 
giving  and  maintaining  it  on  a parity 
with  gold  in  the  face  of  the  patent  fact 
that  its  bullion  of  commercial  ratio  is 
much  less,  we  can,  and  must  maintain 
such  parity. 

But  that  with  the  unlimited  coin- 
age we  could  continue  such  a policy  is 
negative  by  every  law  and  principle  of 
finance. 

It  is  true  we  are  the  largest  silver- 
producing  country,  and  it  is  our  own 
interest  to  find  a market  for  our  silver, 
and  we  should  by  every  lawful  means 
uphold  it  and  procure,  if  possible,  an 
agreement  with  the  other  nations  for 
some  fixed  ratio  between  it  and  gold. 

But  under  present  conditions,  to 
open  our  mints  to  the  silver  of  the 
world  and  pay  for  every  fifty-three 
cents’  worth  a dollar  in  gold  would  in- 
evitably bring  us  to  silver  monometal- 
lism and  destroy  our  credit  and  trade 
by  casting  doubt  upon  our  financial 
stability  as  a nation. 
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THE  ONE  THING  IMPERIOUSLY  DEMANDED  BY  MODERN  CIVILIZATION  OF  LEGISLATION. 

BY  HON.  WALTER  L.  CAMPBELL. 


An  honest  money  is  the  one  thing 
imperiously  demanded  by  modern  civ- 
ilization of  legislation  in  every  land. 
A dishonest  money  picks  pockets  ev- 
ery hour,  in  open  market  and  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  and,  instead  of  fear- 
ing the  law  and  its  penalties,  invokes 
them  both  to  make  good  its  claim  on 
the  stolen  booty.  It  touches  with 
finger,  unseen  and  malign,  the  savings 
of  the  frugal  and  provident,  and  they 
melt  away,  dissolve  and  are  gone,  and 
the  victims  of  the  spoliation  wonder 
how  and  why  and  where.  It  falsifies 
the  books  of  the  manufacturer  so  that 
actual  loss  becomes  apparent  profit, 
and  real  profit,  a seeming  loss.  It 
juggles  with  the  wages  of  the  working 
man,  until  he  is  persuaded  that  high 
wages  are  low,  or  low  wages,  high.  It 
taints  with  an  element  of  imposition, 
deceit  or  fraud  all  commercial  inter- 
course among  men.  It  confounds  the 
calculations  of  the  careful  and  pru- 
dent, and  reserves  its  smiles  for  the 
most  reckless  bear  or  bull  on  the  street. 
It  transforms  the  whole  commercial 
and  industrial  world,  so  far  as  its  sway 
extends,  into  a veritable  gamblers’ 
paradise,  and  ever  stands  guard  at  the 
gates,  lest  prudence  or  justice  or  fair- 
dealing or  honor  should  seek  to  enter. 
When  the  whim  so  takes  it,  it  whistles 
away  the  rights  of  creditors,  as  though 
they  were  but  the  thistledown  the 
wind  plays  with ; or  in  changed  mood, 
confiscates  the  earnings  and  property 
of  debtors  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
greed.  Wise  policy,  enlightened  states- 


manship, economics  and  ethics  alike 
condemn  a money  which  makes  every 
exchange  a species  of  theft,  and  con- 
verts every  time  contract  into  an  in- 
strument for  legalizing  robbery. 

So  long  as  we  move  in  the  higher 
air  of  pure  abstraction,  there  is  noth- 
ing but  the  utmost  and  sweetest  har- 
mony prevailing,  but  the  moment  we 
descend  to  earth,  to  the  concrete,  to 
the  real,  the  actual,  there  is  nothing 
heard  but  discord,  dissension,  contro- 
versy. Wise  policy  is  against  larceny, 
no  matter  who  commits  it,  no  matter 
who  is  hurt  by  it.  The  practical  poli- 
tician asks — “Who  is  the  thief  and 
who  the  victim,  and  which  controls 
the  most  votes.”  Enlightened  states- 
manship insists  that,  in  a commercial 
age  and  among  a free,  commercial  peo- 
ple, contracts  should  be  absolutely  in- 
violate, should  be  unimpaired  as  to 
their  obligations.  The  man  of  affairs, 
a Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  in- 
stance, ponders,  looks  wise,  clears  his 
throat  and  says,  “Contracts  are  not 
sacred  when  public  sentiment  at  home 
or  abroad  is  against  enforcing  them.” 
Economics  most  clearly  teaches,  as  the 
result  of  reason  and  of  the  experience 
of  all  the  past,  that  the  quantity,  at 
least  of  the  primary  money  in  circula- 
tion in  a country,  other  things  being 
equal,  determines,  in  the  long  run,  the 
market  value  of  all  the  commodities  or 
properties  offered  for  sale.  The  econ- 
omist, dealing  with  a practical  prob- 
lem before  him,  brings  his  prejudices 
into  play  and,  somehow,  reaches  the 
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strange  conclusion,  that  the  thing  he 
would  have  the  government  make 
money  of,  whether  that  thing  be  gold 
or  silver  or  paper,  is,  by  some  dispen- 
sation of  nature,  exempt  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, whose  universality,  in  the 
economic  world,  in  other  respects,  he 
admits.  Ethics  forbids  the  throwing 
of  private,  personal  interest  into  the 
scale,  when  determining  a simple 
question  of  right  or  wrong.  Never- 
theless, the  owner  of  gold  mines  un- 
willing to  let  go  the  monopoly  he  is 
enjoying,  and  the  owner  of  silver 
mines  anxious  for  a market  for  his 
surplus  product,  the  banker  wanting 
to  make  money  by  making  promises 
and  the  Greenbacker  wanting  the  mak- 
ing of  promises  to  be  money,  the  offi- 
cial threatened  with  a cut  in  his  salary, 
and  the  planter  with  the  price  of  his 
cotton  at  stake,  the  workingman  in 
hunt  of  a job,  and  the  farmer  with  the 
result  of  his  year’s  toil  for  sale,  all 
most  honorable,  moral  and  upright 
men,  no  doubt,  can  plant  their  many 
feet  on  the  same  narrow  path  of  duty, 
plainly  pointing  but  one  way,  and 
“With  mind  at  ease  and  conscience 
dear,”  move  along  in  as  many  oppos- 
ing directions,  or  on  as  many  diver- 
ging trails  as  there  are  personal  inter- 
ests to  serve. 

Happily,  we  are  cast  in  a finer 
mould,  are  made  of  a purer  substance. 
We  can  hear  the  voice  of  truth,  “ Still 
and  small,”  though  it  be,  above  “ The 
jingle  of  the  guinea,”  can  hear  and 
will  heed.  We  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  theft,  whenever,  by  whomso- 
ever and  under  whatever  specious  pre- 
tense committed;  are,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  opposed  to  the  breaking 
of  contracts,  the  repudiation  of  obli- 


gations, iairly,  legally  and  honestly 
made,  though  church  and  state  should 
unite  in  a championship  of  the  iniquity; 
are  relentlessly  opposed  to  the  arbitra- 
ry expansion  or  contraction  of  the  pri- 
mary money  with  its  necessary,  though 
incidental,  disturbance  of  all  exchange 
values  and  contract  relations,  and  are 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  any 
financial  system  whose  practical  effect 
is  to  degrade  all  industry,  manufactur- 
ing and  trade  into  a mere  game  of 
chance,  where  it  does  not  destroy  them 
quite,  and  to  make  legitimate  compe- 
tition for  the  supply  of  human  wants 
an  unseemly,  shameful  scramble  for  a 
place  in  the  life  boat,  as  it  were,  while 
the  great  ship,  with  its  world’s  burden 
of  disappointed  endeavor  and  blighted 
hopes,  goes  down. 

With  every  confidence,  therefore, 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
this,  I reaffirm  the  proposition  with 
which  I began,  An  honed  money  is 
the  [one  thing  imperiously  demanded  by 
modem  civilization  of  legislation. 

As  we  are  one  in  our  demand  for  an 
honest  money,  we  should  be,  in  like 
manner,  one  in  our  demand  that  the 
money  we  have  should  possess  those 
attributes  and  characteristics  without 
which  it  would  be  necessarily  dis- 
honest. 

An  honest  money  must  have  a val- 
ue which  jobbers  cannot  manipulate 
to  promote  their  own  schemes  of 
plunder.  That  simply  means  that  an 
honest  money  cannot  be  cornered. 

An  honest  money  must  guarantee 
to  him,  who  takes  it  in  .exchange  for 
labor  or  property,  the  same  command 
over  property  and  labor  generally , that 
he  parted  with.  In  other  words,  it 
must  be  a just  medium  of  exchange 
of  fixed  and  certain  value. 
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An  honest  money  must  fairly  meas- 
ure the  relative  value  of  all  commodi- 
ties offered  for  sale,  small  as  well  as 
great,  and  great  as  well  as  small,  a box 
of  matches  or  a railroad,  tons  of  steel 
or  pecks  of  potatoes.  If  money  were 
only  adapted  to  large  transactions,  it 
would  subject  the  whole  retail  trade 
to  the  mischiefs,  injustice  and  losses 
incident  to  a mere  token  currency,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  money,  which 
would  best  serve  the  uses  of  ordinary 
daily  life,  would  be  too  cumbersome  to 
be  employed  in  larger  transactions 
without  too  much  inconvenience  and 
expense,  and  thus  seriously  embarrass 
the  undertaking  of  great  enterprizes. 

Finally  and  chiefly,  an  honest  mon- 
ey must  be  of  a value  so  certain,  fixed 
and  changeless,  that,  from  year  to  year, 
even  from  generation  to  generation,  it 
can  determine  with  unfailing  justice, 
infallible  accuracy  the  rights  of  parties 
to  every  contract  based  upon  it,  enable 
creditors  to  insist  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  obligations  they  hold,  to 
the  last  farthing,  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  charge  of  being  oppressors 
or  extortioners,  and  suffer  debtors  to 
pay  back  that  which  they  borrowed, 
according  to  the  agreement,  without 
being  stigmatized  as  communists  and 
robbers. 

You  may  say  that  such  a money  is 
of  a character  all  together  too  ideal  to 
be  practically  attainable,  but  you  will 
agree  that  in  so  far  as  this  ideal  is  real- 
ized, to  the  extent  it  is  approached,  we 
shall  have  a fair  medium  of  exchange, 
a just  standard  for  determining  defer- 
red payments,  an  honest  money. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of 
the  economists  and  statesmen  of  today 
would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  devising 


so  perfect  a money,  even  if  they  could 
address  themselves  to  the  mastery  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  unem- 
barrassed by  long  established  and  ex- 
isting conditions.  We  cannot  begin 
our  quest  for  an  honest  money,  de  novo . 
We  must  take  the  commercial  world 
as  it  has  been  and  is.  We  must  try  to 
repair,  if  possible,  the  old  machine 
which  has  given  it  its  life,  its  energy, 
a fitful  life,  a spasmodic  energy,  though 
it  has  been,  that  it  may  better  do  its 
work,  rather  than  attempt  the  hazard- 
ous, the  mad  experiment  of  wrecking 
it,  and  with  it,  the  whole  vast  system 
of  business  and  trade  and  commercial 
intercourse,  and  contract  relations 
among  men,  which  it  has  created,  and 
which  it  prevents  from  resolving  into 
chaos. 

From  the  earliest  times  down  to 
our  own,  excepting  at  rare  intervals, 
for  short  periods  and  in  particular 
countries,  money  of  gold  and  silver 
served  as  a means,  a tool,  an  instru- 
ment for  conducting  exchanges  and 
carrying  on  trade.  It  has  not  been  in 
all  respect  a satisfactory  means,  a per- 
fect tool,  an  unobjectionable  instru- 
ment. Mines  might  fail  and  reduce 
the  supply,  but  syndicates  could  not 
corner  it.  Tyrants  might  clip  or  de- 
base it.  but  demagogues  could  not 
make  it.  Its  value  changed  so  slowly 
that,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
daily  life,  no  one  was  ever  cheated  who 
depended  upon  it.  It  had  silver  for 
the  retail  trade  and  gold  for  the  larger 
uses,  but  its  silver  and  its  gold  were 
ratably  of  the  same  value.  As  a stand- 
ard for  future  payments,  especially 
when  the  time  involved  was  long,  did 
it  mainly  fail  in  performing  its  true 
and  proper  function ; but  even  here, 
as  its  volume  increased  by  gradual  ac- 
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cumulation  through  the  ages,  its  value 
became  more  and  more  stable  and  fix- 
ed, less  and  less  liable  to  change  and 
fluctuation. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I must 
ask  you  to  accept  as  sound  a law  or 
principle  of  monetary  science,  chal- 
lenged, so  far  as  I know,  by  no  econ- 
omist of  repute,  which  is  thus  formu- 
lated by  Mill:  “The  value  of  money 
is  inversely  as  its  quantity,  multiplied 
by  its  efficiency.”  This  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  great,  when  there 
is  little  of  it,  and  little,  when  there  is 
much  of  it.  That  is,  general  prices 
rise  when  the  volume  of  money  is  in- 
creased, and  fall,  when  it  is  diminish- 
ed. Why  this  is  so,  is  not  obscure. 
On  the  one  side  are  the  markets  of  the 
world,  land  and  labor  and  their  fruits, 
chattels,  notes,  bonds,  bills  of  exchange, 
everything  for  sale.  On  the  other  side 
is  only  the  money  of  the  world,  for 
which  these  are  all  seeking  to  be  ex- 
changed. Supply  and  demand  are 
operating  against  demand  and  supply. 
If  money  is  plenty  in  comparison  with 
goods,  sales  will  be  easy  and  rapid; 
prices  high,  and  times  good.  If  money 
be  scarce  in  comparison  with  goods, 
sales  will  be  hard  and  slow;  prices 
down,  and  times  bad.  Reduce  the 
amount  of  money,  and  you  reduce  the 
number  of  exchanges  possible  to  be 
effected  by  it  at  given  prices.  Less 
business  must  be  done  or  prices  must 
fall.  Increase  the  amount  of  money, 
and  you  increase  the  number  of  ex- 
changes possible  to  be  effected  by  it  at 
given  prices.  More  business  can  be 
done  at  the  old  prices,  or  as  much  at 
higher  prices.  Competition  is  ever 
seeking  to  establish  an  equation  be- 
tween money  and  markets.  If  sellers 


refuse  to  sacrifice  either  their  profits  or 
their  business,  there  will  be  talk  of 
over  production,  and  if  buyers  refuse 
to  yield,  there  will  be  talk  of  a 
glut  in  the  money  market.  Pending 
an  adjustment  to  changed  conditions, 
both  contingencies  generally  happen. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  checks, 
drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  notes, 
and  the  like,  defeat  this  law  or  pre- 
vent its  operation  in  full  force.  This 
might  be  true,  were  not  checks,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  bank  notes,  and  the 
like,  themselves  subject  to  limitation 
by  the  money  supply.  Whatever  per- 
centage of  cash  business  requires  when 
the  volume  of  money  is  large,  that 
percentage  of  cash,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  will  certainly  demand  when  the 
volume  of  money  is  small.  If  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  business  is  done  with 
credits  when  the  volume  of  money  is 
large,  certainly  not  more  than  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  can  be  done  with  credits, 
when  the  volume  of  money  is  small. 
Indeed,  when  the  volume  of  money  is 
shrinking,  credits  feel  first  and  most 
the  severity  of  the  strain.  Like  prop- 
erty and  commodities,  they  are  in  the 
market  seeking  to  be  exchanged  for 
money,  but  unlike  property  and  com- 
modities, they  must  be  exchanged  on 
demand  or  on  a day  named.  If,  when 
money  is  plenty,  credits  are  unduly 
employed  and  expanded,  they  will  be 
unduly  shunned  and  contracted 
when  it  is  scarce.  That  which  over- 
confidence  docs  in  the  one  case,  over- 
caution does  in  the  other. 

Suppose,  now,  that  at  any  particu- 
lar period  of  the  world’s  history,  as  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
there  were  eight  billions  of  dollars  of 
coin  money  in  the  world  all  told,  to 
which  prices  were  adjusted  and  upon 
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which  contracts  had  been  based;  and 
suppose  that,  suddenly,  by  an  act  of 
God  or  a convulsion  of  nature,  one- 
eighth  of  this  money  had  been  utterly 
destroyed,  sunk  in  the  sea  or  carried 
to  the  moon,  there  must  have  resulted 
a readjustment  of  exchange  values  to 
conform  to  the  new  condition,  to  re- 
store the  disturbed  equation  between 
money  and  markets.  Suppose  that 
the  next  year  another  act  of  God  or 
another  convulsion  of  nature  should 
have  swept  away  another  billion  of 
this  primary,  final  redemption  money, 
and  in  a year  or  two,  another  billion, 
and,  after  some  years,  still  another,  is 
it  not  clear  that  each  catastrophe  must 
have  been  followed  by  a new  scale  of 
prices,  formed  on  a lower  and  lower 
level  ? 

This  has  been  the  financial  history 
of  the  world  for  the  past  two  and 
twenty  years.  Neither  acts  of  God 
nor  convulsions  of  nature  have 
wrought  the  disturbances;  but  the 
mandates  of  aibitrary  power  or  the  ill- 
advised  decrees  of  national  legislatures 
have  destroyed,  wiped  out,  utterly  an- 
nihilated, from  time  to  time,  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  at  a blow,  the 
world’s  volume  of  primary  money, 
until  four  billions  must  do  the  work 
today  formerly  performed  by  seven  or 
eight  billions. 

Mark  the  distinction.  I did  not 
say  that  there  was  the  destruction,  the 
wiping  out,  the  annihilation  of  so  many 
ounces  or  tons  of  silver,  but  of  so  much 
of  the  world's  money  as  was  struck  by 
the  blast,  smitten  with  the  blight.  It 
is  not  a silver,  but  a money  question, 
that  we  are  dealing  with.  Out  of  def- 
erence to  the  spirit  prevailing  around 
us,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument, 
it  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  the  part 


of  a wise  statesmanship  to  regard 
those,  who  have  given  their  time, 
spent  their  energies,  risked  their  for- 
tunes in  discovering  and  developing 
mines  of  silver,  in  the  faith  that  it  had 
a use  to  serve,  a function  to  perform 
for  mankind  in  the  future  as  through- 
out all  the  past,  as  entitled  to  no  more 
consideration,  in  their  misfortunes, 
than  the  purchasers  of  lottery  tickets, 
who  have  drawn  blanks  instead  of 
prizes.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  it  is  the  part  of  a wise 
statesmanship  to  regard  the  states, 
which  have  been  founded  on  this  in- 
dustry, the  cities  which  have  been 
builded,  the  ranches,  which  have  been 
settled,  as  but  the  evidences  of  the 
fictitious,  the  false  prosperity  that 
glitters  in  the  surroundings  of  a 
gambling  hell.  The  money  question 
is  not  yet  even  touched,  much  less  de- 
bated. Close  every  silver  mine  in  the 
world,  remand  these  states,  these 
cities,  these  ranches,  to  their  orig- 
inal wilderness  condition,  with  prairie 
dogs  for  their  inhabitants  and  sage- 
brush for  their  productions.  Be 
it  so.  You  are  further  than  ever  from 
ridding  yourself  of  the  money  ques- 
tion. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  there  was  so  much  money,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  so  much  business 
requiring  its  use,  on  the  other.  Now 
that  money  has  been  greatly  reduced 
in  volume ; and  the  business,  demand- 
ing its  use,  has  not  only  not  been  corres- 
pondingly reduced,  nor  has  it  remained 
stationary,  but,  though  hampered,  re- 
pressed, greatly  retarded  in  its  growth, 
it  has  actually  increased.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  there  was 
so  much  money  which,  with  its  effi- 
ciency, measured  the  exchange  value  of 
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all  the  property  and  all  the  credits  of 
the  commercial  world.  Now,  with  that 
property,  augmented  by  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  industry  of  earth’s 
millions  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, and  with  those  credits  enlarged 
and  expanded  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  an  enterprise  which  would 
subdue  the  whole  world  to  civilization, 
there  is  scarce  one-half  the  primary 
final  redemption  money,  in  which  to 
estimate  the  one,  or  with  which  to  ad- 
just or  liquidate  the  other. 

To  put  this  in  still  another  way. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  the  dollar,  our  unit  of  value, 
was,  say,  one  eight  billioneth  of  the 
money  of  the  world.  Today,  that 
same  dollar,  our  unit  of  value,  is 
about  one  four  billioneth  of  the  mon- 
ey of  the  world.  To  the  extent  to 
which  the  denominator  has  been  di- 
vided, just  to  that  extent  has  the  nu- 
merator been  multiplied.  Let  us  have 
no  refinement  of  reasoning  about  this. 
John  Stuart  Mill’s,  “ Well  known  bar- 
rister,” suggests  that  there  may  be 
places  in  the  universe,  where  two 
times  two  do  not  make  four  but  five ; 
but,  until  we  reach  those,  as  yet  undis- 
covered regions,  I am  going  to  insist 
that  two  times  two  are  four  and  not 
five.  So  when  one  of  the  wise  finan- 
ciers, and  our  age  is  prolific  of  them, 
argues  that,  no  matter  what  is  done 
with  the  denominator,  the  value  of 
the  fraction  is  undisturbed  so  long  as 
the  numerator  is  unchanged,  I become 
silent,  not  because  I am  convinced, 
but  because  I know  that  I cannot  con- 
vince him.  An  acre  of  land,  on  the 
old  basis,  called  worth  a hundred  dol- 
lars, a hundred  units,  a hundred  eight 
billioneths  of  the  money  of  the  world, 
should  be  valued  today  at  about 


fifty  dollars,  fifty  units,  fifty  four-bil- 
lionethsof  the  money  of  the  world.  This 
is  exactly  that  which  has  actually, 
practically  happened.  Our  unit  of 
value  has  been  rapidly  and  steadily 
appreciating,  and  the  number  of  times 
it  would  go  into  any  specified  prop- 
erty or  commodity  has  been  growing 
less  and  less,  excepting  into  credits 
where  this  changing  unit  is  its  own 
measure  of  its  own  value.  According 
to  Sauerbeck  and  the  London  Econo- 
mist, the  best  obtainable  authorities, 
whose  fairness,  caution  and  ability 
none  will  dispute,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four  there  was  an  average 
decline  in  general  prices  of  seven  and 
a half  per  cent.,  which  means  an  ap- 
preciation of  money  of  between  eight 
and  nine  per  cent.  Take  in  the  full 
significance  of  a fact  like  that.  In  the 
farmer’s  wheat,  the  planter’s  cotton, 
the  goods  which  the  merchant  had 
bought  to  sell  again,  the  stock  which 
the  manufacturer  had  worked  up  to 
meet  an  anticipated  demand,  in  every- 
thing, upon  which  the  hand,  the  skill, 
the  brain  of  man  had  been  employed, 
there  was  an  average  decline  ol  seven 
and  a half  per  cent.  How  much  better 
it  would  have  been  for  them,  had  farm- 
ers,planters,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
all  the  producers  and  distributers  of 
earth’s  bounties,  taken  the  money  cap- 
ital necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of 
their  business,  and  loaned  it  out.  They 
would  thus  have  saved  themselves  a 
year’s  toil,  thought  and  anxiety,  and 
instead  of  a shrinkage  of  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  they  would  have  had  re- 
turned to  them  the  purchasing  power 
they  had  loaned,  increased  by  between 
eight  and  nine  per  cent.,  and  interest 
besides.  Who,  under  such  conditions, 
would  willingly  engage  in  any  mer- 
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cantile  or  manufacturing  pursuit,  who 
had  good  money  in  bank  to  let,  and 
could  obtain  good  collateral  for  its  use  ? 
It  is  our  appreciating  dollar,  our  ap- 
preciating unit  of  value,  our  honest 
dollar,  our  honest  unit  of  value,  save 
the  mark,  which  is  putting  this  ban 
on  industry  and  this  premium  on  idle- 
ness. 

The  loaning  of  money  is  a legitimate, 
necessary,  honorable  pursuit  in  the 
commercial  life  of  today.  It  is  en- 
titled to  its  rewards  and  must  be  pro- 
tected in  its  rights.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, a means  and  not  an  end.  The 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant was  not  made  for  the  money 
lender,  but  the  money  lender  for  him. 
The  servant  should  not  be  greater  than 
the  master. 

A money  which  returns  to  the  cred- 
itor the  same  purchasing  power,  the 
same  command  over  the  property  and 
energies  of  man,  he  loaned,  with  in- 
terest, is  a good,  a sound,  an  honest 
money ; but  a money,  which  takes,  in 
addition,  a part  of  the  borrower’s  own 
invested  capital, by  way  of  unearned  in- 
crement, is  a bad,  a fraudulent,  a most 
dishonest  money. 

Now  our  primary,  final  redemption 
money  is  gold  and  nothing  but  gold ; 
and  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
best  money,  the  only  good  money,  the 
only  sound  and  honest  money. 
Whether  it  deserves  so  great  distinc- 
tion, depends  on  the  response  it  gives 
to  the  tests,  which,  we  were  all  agreed, 
should  be  applied. 

Can  it  be  cornered  ? If  it  can  be, 
that  should  end  debate.  It  should  end 
debate;  for  a money,  which  can  be 
withheld  from  its  ordinary  use  at  the 
instance  either  of  power  or  plunder,  in 
the  interest  either  Of  statecraft  or  self- 


aggrandizement, is  a menace  to  all 
values  rather  than  a medium  for  the 
exchange  of  all,  a measure  of  the  am- 
bition or  cupidity  of  those  who  con- 
trol its  supply  rather  than  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  things  marketable,  a 
standard  for  determining  the  scruples 
of  rapacity  rather  than  for  the  just 
settlement  of  time  contracts,  future  ob. 
ligations.  Can,  then,  this  best  money, 
this  only  good  money,  this  only  hon- 
est money  be  cornered  ? We  have  the 
request  that  absolute  secrecy  should  be 
maintained  regarding  the  time  and 
method  of  paying  for  the  recent  sale  of 
United  States  bonds,  made  by  the 
greatest  jobbers  in  gold  in  the  world, 
for  the  distinctly  avowed  reason  that, 
otherwise,  the  gold  might  be  cornered 
on  them  and  they  would  thus  be  un- 
able to  meet  their  obligation.  Such  a 
request,  on  such  grounds,  would  hard- 
ly have  been  made  by  such  men  to 
guard  against  a mere  imaginary,  im- 
probable peril.  We  have  an  official 
recognition  of  the  reasonableness  of 
this  request  on  the  part  of  the  Secro- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  urging  up- 
on the  House  Committee,  before  which 
he  appeared,  the  necessity  of  comply- 
ing with  it,  and  on  the  part  of  this 
House  Committee  in  passing  a resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  re- 
spected. We  have  the  fact  that  three 
great  monetary  institutions,  The  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Germany,  The  Bank  of 
France  and  The  Bank  of  England, 
having  under  their  immediate  control, 
if  not  within  their  very  vaults,  hardly 
less  than  one-half  of  all  the  world’s 
gold  available  for  money,  can,  on  an 
exigency  forced  upon  them  or  created 
by  themselves,  refuse  to  pay  on  de- 
mand and,  thus,  do  more  damage  to 
commerce  and  work  greater  destruc- 
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tion  of  property  rights  in  an  hour  than 
could  be  wrought  in  a year  by  all 
Europe’s  vast  standing  armies  with 
fire  and  sword.  They  would  not  dare  ? 
It  is  not  a question  of  daring  but  of 
ability.  Human  power,  absolute  and 
irresponsible,  was  never  yet  perma- 
nently or  effectively  curbed  from  con- 
siderations of  justices  or  from  fears  of 
consequences,  unless  all  history  lies. 
Can  our  money  be  cornered?  It  is  no 
longer  the  contemplation  of  a possi- 
bility, but  the  confronting  of  a fact. 
It  is  already  cornered. 

How  does  this  only  good  money 
stand  the  test  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change ? It  does  not  cheat  him  who 
sells,  but  how  is  it  with  him  who  buys  ? 
Had  he  waited  until  tomorrow  or  to- 
morrow or  tomorrow,  his  money  would 
have  been  worth  more  and  his  pur- 
chases less.  It  is  thus  forcing  itself  to 
a higher  and  a higher  premium,  and 
exacting  from  that,  for  which  it  ex- 
changes, a heavier  and  heavier  dis- 
count. I was  told  the  other  day  by  a 
leading  merchant  that  he  could 
buy  with  sixty-five  cents  today 
as  much  as  he  could  have  bought  two 
years  and  a half  ago  with  a dollar. 
That  means  a shrinkage  in  merchan- 
dise, as  compared  with  money,  of  four- 
teen per  cent,  per  annum.  So  far  as 
this  shrinkage  is  attributable  to  an  ap- 
preciation in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  it  implies  a loss  which  pru- 
dence could  not  have  guarded  against 
nor  foresight  prevented  otherwise  than 
by  retiring  from  business,  and  must  be 
charged  up  against  the  theoretic  finan- 
ciering which,  in  fraud  or  folly,  in 
contempt  of  justice  and  experience, 
has  been  foisted  on  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  not  only  cornered,  it  not  only 
fails  as  a just  medium  of  exchange, 


discouraging  trade  and  depressing  in. 
dustry,  but  it  is  conspicuously  lacking 
in  ability  to  measure  relative  values 
in  the  every-day,  popular,  retail  uses 
which  a good  money  would  honestly 
serve.  Its  utter  incapacity  in  this  re- 
spect is  positively  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  gold  dollar,  our  unit  of 
value,  is  no  longer  even  minted.  If 
the  many  must  deal  only  with 
tokens,  while  the  few  may  bargain 
with  money  itself,  there  is  a discrimi- 
nation made  against  those  least  able 
to  bear  it  and  not  likely  long  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  It  is  an  hourly  object  les- 
son in  fiat  money,  whose  bitter  fruits 
the  teachers  will  be,  almost  surely, 
called  upon  some  day  to  eat 
Failing  to  stand  every  other  test  of 
a good  money  character,  gold  should 
at  least  serve  as  an  unvarying,  un- 
changing, infallible  standard  in  the 
matter  of  time  contracts  and  deferred 
payments.  But  how  can  it  ? It,  like 
everything  else  commercial,  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  fetish  about  it, 
nothing  of  the  miraculous.  Increase 
the  demand  without  a corresponding 
increase  of  the  supply,  gold  must  ap- 
preciate. Four  billions  of  dollars  of 
gold  alone  cannot  possibly  meet  a de- 
mand which,  with  a far  less  population 
and  volume  of  business,  four  billions 
of  dollars  of  gold  and  four  billions  of 
dollars  of  silver  together  could  scarcely 
satisfy.  If  the  dollar  promised  has 
had  its  purchasing  power  increased,  if 
it  can  command  more  of  the  necessa- 
ries, conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life, 
when  the  debtor  comes  to  settle  his 
obligation  than  it  could  when  he  en- 
tered into  it,  then  has  he  returned 
more  than  he  borrowed  and  been,  to 
that  extent,  wronged,  and  to  that  ex- 
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tent,  has  the  creditor  been  given  an 
unearned,  an  undeserved  advantage. 
Creditors  are  not  slow  to  see  the  injus- 
tice when  they  are  paid  off  in  dollars 
of  less  purchasing  power  than  those 
loaned.  Justice  is  blind,  blind  as  to 
persons  and  classes,  but  very  clear- 
eyed as  to  rights.  It  scorns  the  sham 
rectitude  of  those  whose  blood  boiled 
and  whose  tongues  were  aflame  with 
indignant  rage,  when,  in  the  sharp 
stress  of  civil  war,  legislation  compelled 
the  acceptance  of  inconvertible  paper 
in  full  discharge  of  obligations  con- 
tracted on  a basis  of  coin,  but  whose 
moral  sense  is  not  shocked  and  whose 
conscience  is  not  stung,  when  legisla- 
tion doubles  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollars  in  which  debts  were  made 
and  halves  the  market  value  of  the 
property  pledged  to  their  payment. 
A yard  stick  would  be  no  fit  standard 
of  length  which  could  grow  three 
inches  and  a half  in  one  year,  eighteen 
inches  in  two  years  and  a half,  and 
thirty-six  inches  in  twenty-two  years. 
Neither  can  that  dollar  be  any  fit 
standard  of  value  whose  purchasing 
power  could  increase  eight  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  one  year,  fifty  per  cent, 
in  two  years  and  a half,  and  a hundred 
per  cent,  in  twenty-two  years. 

I submit,  therefore,  with  every  con- 
fidence in  the  unassailable  fairness  of 
the  reasoning  and  in  the  infallible  ac- 
curacy of  the  conclusion,  that  our 
vaunted  best  money,  only  good  mon- 
ey, only  honest  money  has  failed,  ut- 
terly, lamentably  failed  to  stand  the 
tests,  one  and  all,  which  must  be  ap- 
plied to  determine  whether  any  money 
is  good  or  bad. 

Business  dishonesty,  commercial  im- 
morality, compulsory  or  voluntary,  is 
supposed  to  have,  by  some  people,  at 


sometimes  at  least,  its  compensations 
in  the  way  of  substantial  returns. 
“The  jingle  of  the  guinea  helps  the 
hurt  that  honor  feels.”  For  nineteen 
years  1 have  studied,  I have  diligently 
studied,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  the 
compensations  in  a financial  system, 
which  is  driving  farmers  everywhere 
from  their  independent  acres ; which 
is  rewarding  legitimate  enterprise  ev- 
erywhere with  hopeless  bankruptcy; 
which  is  giving  even  to  the  most  care- 
ful, cautious  and  conservative  manu- 
facturers everywhere  losses  for  profits 
and  assessments  for  dividends ; which 
is  blighting  industry  everywhere  with 
idleness  and  falling  wages;  which  is 
stimulating  the  formation  of  unlawful 
combinations  of  capital  everywhere  to 
preserve  by  monopoly  prices,  profits 
and  properties  which,  in  free  competi- 
tion, would  be  certainly  sacrificed; 
which  is  inducing  powerful  labor  or- 
ganizations everywhere  to  resist  reduc- 
tions, however  necessary  and  inevita- 
ble, and  to  fight  for  wage  scales  as  for 
life  and  liberty;  which  is  intensifying 
the  conflicts  between  employer  and 
employed  everywhere,  until  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  on  the  part 
of  the  one,  overcomes  the  aversion  to 
oppression,  and  riot,  dethroning  rea- 
son, on  the  part  of  the  other,  requires, 
not  policemen  merely,  but  armies  to 
vindicate  the  law ; and  which  is  sow- 
ing, far  and  near  and  everywhere,  the 
seeds  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  until 
civilization  trembles  in  contemplation 
of  the  possible  changes  portending, 
and  civil  liberty  looks,  shuddering, 
into  the  grave  which  the  strife  of 
classes  is  digging  deep.  No  wonder 
that  Senator  Bvarts  exclaimed,  “ The 
demonetization  of  silver  is  the  capital 
error,  the  stupendous  blunder  of  Euro- 
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pean  statesmanship  in  the  nineteenth 
century.” 

This  capital  error,  “ This  stupen- 
dous blunder  of  statesmanship,”  we  are 
now  told,  Providence  is  repairing  with 
the  prodigious  production  of  gold  now 
going  on.  It  is  the  volume  of  money 
and  not  the  annual  production  of  gold 
that  is  of  moment.  The  problem  is 
to  restore  the  old  volume  of  money 
which  was  arbitrarily  practically 
halved,  and  so  much  of  the  old  values 
as  were  despotically  destroyed.  If 
every  ounce  of  gold,  brought  from  the 
mines  of  the  world  in  the  past  twenty- 
two  yeare,  had  found  its  way  to  the 
mints,  had  been  coined,  had  gone  into 
the  circulation  and  remained  there, 
the  loss  of  primary  money  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  silver  would 
have  been  scarcely  more  than  made 
good.  Should  business  and  popula- 
tion and  credits  remain  just  where 
they  are  and  should  the  marvelous 
gold  production  of  a hundred  and  sev- 
enty millions  of  dollars  last  year  con- 
tinue for  a decade  and  a half,  the  rela- 
tion between  property  and  debts,  val- 
ues and  money,  as  it  existed  in  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-three, 
would  not  more  than  be  restored. 
That  is  not  all.  The  arts  and  dentist- 
ry have  taken  as  high  as  seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  total 
gold  production  for  a series  of  years. 
Suppose  they  should  be  satisfied  with 
fifty  per  cent.  We  should  have  to 
stand  still  and  wait  thirty  years  for  the 
monetary  condition  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  to  return.  Sup- 
pose, still  further,  that  Austria  and 
Italy  and  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
resume  specie  payments  on  a gold 
basis,  and  Spain  should  establish  the 
single  gold  standard ; and  France 


should  replace  her  seven  hundred  mil- 
lions of  silver  with  a corresponding 
amount  of  gold,  and  the  United  States 
should  keep  on  borrowing  a hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  millions  a 
year  to  maintain  gold  payments;  and 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
should  take  a notion  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  establish  it;  and  Japan,  after 
exacting  from  China  a gold  indemnity 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
should  signalize  her  debut  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  most  favored  nations  by 
adopting  the  single  or  gold  standard ; 
and  India  should  be  driven  along  the 
path  to  its  end,  into  which  her  masters 
have  forced  her,  and  substitute  gold 
for  her  nine  hundred  millions  of  silver, 
and  all  the  orient  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea  should  follow  in  her  footsteps; 
even  though  last  year’s  amazing  pro- 
duction of  a hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  gold  should  be  continued 
indefinitely,  nay  should  even  be  dou- 
bled, this  generation  will  have  returned 
to  dust,  before  the  monetary  condition, 
which  has  smitten  commerce  as  with 
dry  rot,  will  be  one  whit  improved 
permanently. 

The  world  cannot,  will  not  stand 
still  and  wait,  while  its  property  is 
fast  slipping  from  the  ownership  of  the 
many  into  the  control  of  the  few,  for 
the  tardy  development  of  mining  op- 
erations to  repair  the  mischiefs  for 
which  legislation  is  responsible.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  quickly, 
if  not  in  the  way  of  temporary  relief, 
at  least  in  the  way  of  a start  towards 
better  things.  What  is,  then,  the  thing 
to  be  done  ? There  ought  not  to  be 
any  doubt  about  it.  It  is  to  stop  this 
appreciation  of  money,  of  gold,  and  to 
arrest  this  decline  in  exchange  values, 
this  fall  of  prices.  It  would  seem  that 
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there  could  be  nothing  more  clear  than 
this.  If  the  cause  of  the  ills  is  re- 
moved, the  ills  themselves  ought  to  be 
cured.  If  an  increasing  demand  for 
gold  has  been  depreciating  property,  a 
lessening  demand  for  gold  should  lead 
to  the  appreciation  of  property. 

Our  statesmen  and  financiers  have 
accordingly  addressed  themselves  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  have 
come  substantially  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. President  Cleveland  and 
Senator  Sherman,  Secretary  Carlisle 
and  Chairman  Springer,  the  National 
Association  of  Bankers  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
though  diftering  somewhat  as  to  de- 
tails in  their  plans,  have  all  agreed 
that  the  way  to  stop  the  further  ap- 
preciation of  gold  is  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  it.  Some  would  issue  bonds, 
payable  principal  and  interest  in  gold, 
others,  a bank  or  government  note, 
payable  on  demand  in  gold,  but  all 
their  plans  contemplate  a greater  use 
of  gold.  I once  heard  of  a surgeon 
who  would  have  saved  a patient,  who 
had  lost  her  leg  in  a railroad  accident, 
from  dying  from  the  shock,  by  cutting 
off  the  other  leg,  giving  her  a counter 
shock.  In  some  such  school,  these 
eminent  financial  practitioners,  seem 
to  have  learned  their  lesson. 

Now,  with  all  deference,  I would 
say  that  the  way  to  stop  the  apprecia- 
tion of  money  was  either  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  it  or  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  it.  There  are  two  and  only  two 
practical  ways  of  doing  this,  one  is 
to  abandon  all  pretense  of  maintaining 
specie  payments,  set  the  printing 
presses  running  and  manufacture 
money  until  boom  bursts  in  collapse 
and  business  exhilaration  is  succeeded 
by  hopeless  prostration.  The  other  is 


to  abandon,  and  at  once,  an  experiment 
which  has  given  us  the  collapse  with- 
out the  boom,  the  hopeless  prostration 
without  the  business  exhilaration,  and 
to  return  to  the  money  which,  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  down  until  with- 
in the  past  two  and  twenty  years, 
served  a hundred  generations  of  men 
as  a medium  of  exchange  and  stand- 
ard of  value,  gold  together  with  silver, 
silver  together  with  gold. 

International  bimetallism  is,  there- 
fore, the  natural  and  easy  way  out. 
But  suppose  that  that  is  impossible; 
suppose  that  England,  “For  all  but 
gentle  charity  renowned,”  should  say, 
as  Gladstone  did  say,  “We  are  not 
philanthropists,”  that  she  should  re- 
fuse to  relax  in  any  measure  a grip 
which  enables  her  to  squeeze  out  of 
the  industry  of  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
billion  of  dollars  of  interest  in  gold 
each  year,  and  that  Germany  and 
France  should  abide  by  her  decision, 
what  would  then  become  our  duty? 
For  lack  of  time  to  do  more,  the  an- 
swer I shall  give  to  this  question  will 
be  in  a few  words  and  based  on  con- 
siderations political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic, but  it  will  be  on  that  account 
none  the  less  full  or  satisfactory. 

There  is  no  more  binding  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  government,  no 
more  important,  no  more  sacred,  no 
more  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty 
than  ordaining  what  shall  be  money 
and  how  it  shall  be  provided.  The 
government  which  surrenders  this  pre- 
rogative, the  sovereignty  which  is 
stripped  or  strips  itself  of  this  attri- 
bute, becomes  the  veriest  mockery  of 
a government,  the  veriest  sham  of  a 
sovereignty.  There  are  those  who  tell 
us  that  they  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
American  people  would  abandon  the 
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single  gold  standard  today  if  only 
England  would,  or  France  would,  or 
Germany  would,  or  they  all  together 
would.  They  tell  us  that  this  single 
gold  standard  is  working  daily,  hourly, 
injustice  between  citizen  and  citizen, 
ruining  business,  bankrupting  indus- 
tries, compelling  idleness,  building  up 
trusts,  fomenting  riots,  but  that  this 
injustice  must  continue,  this  ruining, 
bankrupting,  idleness,  combining  and 
rioting  must  go  on  until  some  other  na- 
tion or  nations  do,  in  compassion  for  us, 
that  which  every  government,  worthy 
the  name,  should  do  and  must  do  for 
itself.  Eat  that;  swallow  it;  digest 
it;  understand  what  it  means.  Our 
money,  which  should  be  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  Republic’s  highest 
sense  of  right  and  the  Republic’s  great- 
est financial  wisdom,  is,  after  all,  but 
the  bastard  birth  of  a foreign  political 
tyranny  and  a foreign  financial  policy 
which  we  would  disown  if  we  could. 
Our  money  which  should  be  as  un- 
sullied with  stain  of  servitude  as  the 
stars  in  our  flag,  which,  shining,  tell 
of  heroic  sacrifice  and  glorious  martyr- 
dom for  liberty  and  nationality,  is  but 
the  sign  of  surrendered  sovereignty, 
the  badge  ot  vassalage.  It  is  about 
time  for  another  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  government,  which 
does  not  dare  even  to  try  to  do  justice 
as  among  its  own  citizens  without  ask- 
ing leave  of  another  nation,  should 
take  its  cue  from  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  make  an  assignment  and  go  out 
of  business. 

That  is  not  all.  Webster  said: 
“Gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed  by 
Congress,  constitute  the  legal  standard 
of  value  in  this  country,  and  neither 
Congress  nor  any  state  can  establish 
any  other  standard  or  displace  that 
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standard.”  That  which  neither  the 
Congress  of  this  Republic  nor  any  state 
of  this  Union  can  constitutionally  do, 
a foreign  financial  policy  is  doing,  and 
we  are  not  in  arms. 

That  is  not  even  yet  all.  No 
state  of  this  Union  can  pass  a law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts. 
This  loreign,  financial  policy,  which 
we  are  told  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
of  this  country  would  rid  themselves 
of  if  they  could,  this  device  of  creditor 
nations  to  wring  from  the  debtor  world 
more  tribute  than  was  agreed  to  be 
paid,  strikes  from  all  contracts  for  the 
payment  of  money,  made  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  an  option 
which  the  once  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Republic  had  solemnly  written 
there,  transmutes  all  coin  bonds  and 
notes  into  gold  obligations,  not  only 
those  of  the  general  government,  but 
those  of  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, of  private  corporations  and  of 
individuals  as  well,  adds  to  the  de- 
mands they  make,  adds  to  the  taxes 
required  to  meet  them,  adds  to  the 
burden  of  sacrifice  which  must  be 
born  to  discharge  them : but  we  are 
very  patient,  we  are  not  in  arms. 

The  path  lies  plain  and  open  and 
straight  before  us.  W e must  ourselves 
restore  the  old  money  volume,  the  old 
condition,  by  the  remonetization  of 
silver  on  some  ratio  or  other.  We 
must  break  this  money  corner  and  de- 
stroy the  possibility  of  such  a thing, 
must  provide  a medium  of  exchange 
which  will  aid  and  not  destroy  indus- 
try and  trade,  a measure  of  value 
which  will  serve  equally  well  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  many  and  the  few, 
and  a standard  of  value  which  will 
preserve  inviolate  contracts  legally  and 
honestly  made.  We  must  provide  an 
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honest  money,  in  a word,  or  be  pre- 
pared for  the  retribution  which  must 
follow  failure. 

If  the  same  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, which  have  proved  controlling 
in  the  past,  shall  govern  in  the  future, 
and  we  persist  in  the  determination  to 
maintain  the  single  gold  standard,  this 
magnificent  estate  of  ours,  this  rich 
land  of  oure  will  be  so  bonded  for  debt 
that  it  will  be  scarcely  worth  trans- 
mitting to  our  children.  That  is  not 
the  worst  of  it.  I can  think  of  them 
as  poor  with  no  great  pang,  but  not  as 
enslaved.  If  we  must  maintain  a 
single  gold  standard,  we  must  also 


maintain  a standing  army  to  guard 
against  its  certain  results.  Some  of 
the  unemployed  may  be  thus  rationed 
and  clothed,  and  bayonet  the  rest  into 
a starved  submission. 

Burke  says,  in  one  of  those  maxims 
which  sparkle  everywhere  like  jew- 
elled settings,  on  his  splendid  page, 
“ When  subjects  are  rebels  from  prin- 
ciple, kings  will  be  tyrants  from  ne- 
cessity.” I know  a truth,  as  suggest- 
ive, as  universal,  as  sure  as  that: 
When  a government  of  the  people 
practices  injustice  and  oppression  from 
expediency,  citizens  will  become  revo- 
lutionists fr  m despair. 


OUR  PEACE. 

BY  ANNA  E.  BUCHANAN. 

Is  the  world  clad  in  darkness  chaotic, 

Are  the  saint-like  enshrouded  from  sight, 

Do  I grope  thro’  life’s  cold  indifference 
Alone  as  in  gloomiest  night? 

Yes,  I grope,  but  with  eye  and  heart  upwards 
I implore  that  the  darkness  may  cease, 

And  the  answer — resplendent  with  glory — 

Is  th’  immaculate  Dove  of  Peace. 

And  an  exquisite  voice  sayeth  sweetly, 

“ Come ! In  this  my  lone  Triplet  abide ! 

“ Be  thy  beacon,  thy  haven  of  reluge, 

“These  wounds  in  my  Hands,  Feet,  and  Side! ” 

See ! He  beckons  me  onward  to  daylight ! 

Shall  I need  now  to  grope  and  to  roam  ? 

No,  He  gives  me  * His  Triplet  ’ for  shelter 
And  I nestle  there , safe,  and  at  home. 
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TEACHERS’  COUNCIL 

EDITED  BT  MABC  F.  YALLETTE,  LL.  D. 

“THEY  WHO  INSTRUCT  OTHERS  UNTO  JUSTICE  8HALL  8HINE  AS  8TAR8  FOR  ALL 

ETERNITY.” 

THE  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.* 

BY  RT.  REV.  BERNARD  J.  MCQUAID. 


Reverend  Sisters  and  Ladies:— I 
need  not  say  that  this  assembly  of  dif- 
ferent communities  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure.  It  is,  it  is  true,  out  of  the 
usual  order;  for  religious  communi- 
ties have  been  holding  aloof,  one  from 
another,  as  if  their  work,  the  work  of 
each  community,  was  not  identical  in 
object  and  purpose,  the  spirit  that 
should  fill  the  hearts  of  all  religious. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  what 
will  attain  to  large  proportions  in  the 
future.  Rochester  is  a very  small 
place  in  which  to  begin  any  great  work, 
but  when  the  larger  dioceses  held  back 
and  did  nothing,  there  was  no  reason 
why  we  of  Rochester,  having  waited 
patiently  for  them  to  give  to  the  re- 
ligious community  of  teachers  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  given  to  secular 
teachers,  should  not  come  forward  and 
do  what  others  ought  to  have  done 
before. 

Most  heartily  and  with  joy  of  soul  I 
commend  and  bless  just  what  is  being 
done  and  to  be  done  in  this  Sistere' 
Institute.  You  are  all  religious  teach- 
ers of  our  children.  Religious,  not 
simply  in  the  sense  that  you  individ- 
ually are  pious  and  religious  women, 
but  your  work  as  teachers  is  based  up- 
on religion,  is  for  religion,  is  to  pro- 
duce a religious  influence  upon  the 


children;  to  form  and  fashion  their 
characters  and  their  souls  by  the  in- 
structions which  you  give  them,  by 
instructions  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  according  to 
His  revelations,  in  its  fullness  and 
completeness.  Holding  back  no  truth ; 
assigning  a religious  motive  for  every 
line  of  conduct;  and  strengthening 
and  enforcing  your  power  by  the  di- 
rect and  positive  teaching  of  the  reve- 
lation as  found  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 
So  that  your  appeals  to  the  child  from 
beginning  to  end  are  based  upon  reli- 
gious thought  and  religious  teaching. 
In  this  sense,  I say,  our  schools  are  re- 
ligious, and  you  are  religious  teachers ; 
and  non-Catholic  schools  are  not  reli- 
gious, but  are  purely  secular.  Not 
meaning  that  the  teachers  of  those 
schools  are  not  themselves  individu- 
ally religious  men  and  women,  but 
they  are  barred  out  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  I think  by  the 
laws  of  every  state  of  our  union,  they 
are  barred  out  from  bringing  into  their 
school  rooms  the  religious  doctrines 
and  thoughts  and  motives  that  may 
guide  their  own  lives. 

They  are  hindered,  I say,  from  im- 
parting to  the  children  under  their 
care  that  knowledge  of  religious  truth 
and  religious  duty  which  alone  can 
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solidly  and  for  lasting  time  impress  up- 
on the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren those  truths  that  wid  guide  them 
in  their  struggle  through  life. 

This  Institute  meeting  here  today  in 
true  Christian  unity  and  harmony  and 
simplicity;  sisters  all, — varying  in  cos- 
tume, varying  in  custom,  varying  in 
some  minor  points  of  rule,  but  sisters 
of  religion  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  coming  forward  to  aid 
God’s  Church  in  imparting  secular 
knowledge  to  the  young  of  our  flocks 
upon  the  basis  of  religious  teaching, — 
this  Institute  illustrates,  I would  say, 
the  beautiful  harmony  that  exists 
among  you  when  thus  brought  to- 
gether. You  have  a common  Father, 
a common  Ruler,  local  rulers,  a pastor, 
superiors,  all  bound  together  as  one. 
You  think  alike;  you  believe  alike; 
you  pray  alike.  The  same  ambition 
is  before  you,  the  same  object,  a pur- 
pose in  life  that  sustains  you  when 
your  task  is  the  hardest,  when  poor 
human  nature  is  about  to  give  up ; a 
purpose  in  view  that  raises  you  above 
yourselves  and  gives  you  a courage 
and  a power  that  may  well  be  said  not 
to  be  natural,  but  divine. 

This  end  and  this  purpose  is  the  end 
and  the  purpose  that  all  of  you  had  in 
view  that  day  when  you  came  forward 
and  placed  yourselves  before  the  min- 
isters of  religion  in  the  holy  chapel, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  vowed  unto  God  your  whole 
life  as  a sacrifice  in  the  way  best  calcu- 
lated to  honor  God  and  serve  Him. 

The  purpose  of  your  life  in  becom- 
ing religious  was  to  consecrate  all  your 
faculties  of  mind,  and  soul,  and  body 
to  the  highest  service  of  God.  You 
were  not  afraid  to  stand  before  God, 
whose  eyes  were  upon  you,  and  make 


this  sacrifice  in  its  fullness  and  com- 
pleteness; to  say  unto  God,  whose  ears 
were  open  to  your  words,  that  what- 
ever you  could  do  for  Him  and  His 
service,  that  you  were  willing  to  do, 
even  if  it  should  cost  you  your  life.  A 
higher  sacrifice  than  this  I do  not 
know  of.  Time  and  again  I have 
pondered  over  the  lives  of  the  early 
and  later  Christians,  and  marvel  to  see 
the  power  and  faith  that  brought 
young  weak  women  to  death  in  horrid 
form,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  counte- 
nance that  shone  forth  when  her  life 
was  laid  down  in  honor  of  Christ  and 
for  His  holy  religion. 

Now,  that  may  be  martyrdom,  very 
trying  to  some,  but  it  is  a quick  mar- 
tyrdom. It  is  the  death  of  an  hour. 
It  is  the  agonizing  pain  while  the  ex- 
ecutioner is  going  through  with  his 
brutal  task.  But  when  one  begins  in 
early  life,  when  life  presents  to  the 
mind  and  imagination,  and  to  the 
heart,  prospects  of  joy  and  happiness 
and  pleasure,  just  then  one  comes  be- 
fore God,  who  is  seen  only  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  comes  before  Him  and 
offers  Him  one’s  life  and  all  its  pros- 
pects of  future  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment, offers  all  to  God  for  His  sake, 
and  then  through  long  years  of  pa- 
tient toil,  without  murmuring,  with- 
out regrets,  gives  that  life  in  its  fresh 
youth  and  strong  womanhood,  even  to 
old  age,  gives  it  all  with  its  monotony 
and  endless  work,  each  day  bringing 
forth  new  labor  and  new  anxiety,  gives 
it  all  to  God,  even  when  the  body  be- 
gins to  yield,  and  one  has  to  whip  the 
body  and  urge  it  into  constant  exer- 
tion, and  until  when  the  mind  and  the 
soul  rising  above  the  body,  compel  that 
body,  that  servant,  to  go  on  with  its 
work  in  spite  of  fatigue  and  weariness, 
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—there  is  the  martyrdom  of  a life  that 
if  patiently  carried  on,  merits  a crown, 
the  crown  of  a martyr.  And  so  in 
yonder  cemetery  of  ours,  as  sometimes 
I pass  by  the  mounds  that  represent 
where  the  remains  of  a teaching  sister 
have  been  placed,  I venerate  the  spot 
as  the  holy  ground  that  holds  the  re- 
mains of  a martyr.  I say  that  a sister 
in  religion  who  gives  her  life  to  Christ 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and 
holds  on  to  that  purpose  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  dies  a martyr,  for  her  whole 
work  is  for  God. 

Now  comes  the  point : What  kind 
of  work  is  she  going  to  give  to  God  ? 
Any  kind  of  work?  Any  sort  of 
teaching?  Enough  to  toil  in  the 
school  room  to  fill  the  bill  and  make  a 
pretense  of  having  taught  a class?  No 
man  may  be  able  to  judge  that  sister’s 
work,  but  Christ  above,  who  reads  ev- 
ery mind  and  every  heart,  will  judge 
it ; and  the  lives  of  the  children  when 
they  pass  from  that  sister’s  care,  will 
pass  judgment  on  it.  And  when 
Christ  hears  the  words  coming  from 
your  lips : “ Oh,  God,  I give  you  all,” 
He  knows  that  a great  deal  is  held 
back.  The  truth  has  not  been  spoken. 
She  gives  all  she  has  but  she  has  very 
little.  It  is  not  the  best  work  of 
which  she  is  capable.  The  best  work 
of  which  she  is  capable  is  that  which 
she  would  be  able  to  do  if  she  made 
the  most  of  every  advantage.  She  has 
prepared  herself  for  her  work  in  the 
class  room  in  a humdrum  sort  of  way, 
as  any  clerk  in  a store  might  stand  be- 
hind a counter  and  deal  out  the  arti- 
cles offered  for  sale  there. 

That  is  not  the  way  for  teachers  to 
act  in  a school  room,  either  secular  or 
religious.  But  when  a teacher,  a re- 
ligious consecrated  to  God,  comes  to 


God  with  the  words  upon  her  lips, 
“ Oh  God,  here  is  my  best,”  then  her 
best  in  truth  and  honesty  she  is  bound 
to  bring  and  plase  before  God. 

So  I maintain, — the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  to  whom  I have  spoken  often, 
know  how  frequently  the  same  truth 
has  been  laid  down  before  them, — 
their  work  that  is  given  to  God  should 
be  the  best,  and  the  best  can  only  be 
had  by  preparation  before  entering 
upon  the  career  of  teaching,  by  contin- 
uous study  after  that  career  begins, 
and  by  studying  long  with  patience 
and  perseverance  on  to  the  end  of  one’s 
life.  That  same  determination  to  do 
one’s  best  should  go  with  each  reli- 
gious teacher  until  the  Lord  is  able  to 
say  : “ Come,  good  servant  that  has 
done  the  work  well,  come  to  the  prom- 
ised reward,  to  the  crown  of  the  mar- 
tyr of  the  school  room.”  Now  you 
will  understand  what  I mean  when  I 
say  I commend  what  you  are  doing ; 
I rejoice  over  this  meeting,  this  as- 
sembly, this  coming  together,  in  the 
hope  that  something  better  might  be 
found,  that  you  may  be  able  to  give 
God  better  work  in  the  school  room 
than  ever  in  the  past. 

The  battle  of  God’s  church  in  this 
country  of  ours  has  to  be  fought  in  the 
school  room,  in  the  school  room  and 
among  the  young,  among  the  boys  and 
the  girls  of  our  poor.  I am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  a few  convents  where  they 
have  a dozen  or  a dozen  dozen  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  found  in 
the  public  and  in  the  parochial  schools. 
There  are  the  children  in  masses 
counting  them  by  the  thousands,  and 
those  very  children  a few  yeare  hence 
will  be  the  men  and  women  who  will 
make  their  mark  in  the  community, 
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who  will  have  much  to  say  and  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  its  future  prosperity.  Your 
work,  then,  thank  God,  is  just  where 
you  will  find  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple. You  come  from  that  class  your- 
selves, and  these  are  the  very  ones  that 
ought  to  be  nearest  to  your  heart.  As 
you  make  them,  their  future  will  be. 
This  is  saying  a great  deal,  and  you 
may  answer  to  this:  “Why,  where 
are  our  priests?”  Our  priests  have 
their  own  work.  We  could  not  teach 
those  young  children  as  you  can.  We 
stand  before  them  much  as  I stand  be- 
fore you  now,  throwing  out  truths, 
large  volumes  as  it  were,  right  over 
your  heads.  You  at  your  age,  with 
your  intelligence  and  your  instructions 
and  your  extended  knowledge  and  in- 
tellects,— you  can  take  all  that  I say 
with  absolute  ease.  You  know  these 
truths  already.  But  who  is  going  to 
come  down  to  the  children,  whose  in- 
tellects are  merely  budding?  Who  is 
to  come  down  to  them  and  nourish 
that  budding  of  intellect,  and  help  it 
to  swell  and  burst  out,  and  in  time 
bear  fruit  ? This  nourishing  requires 
a patience  only  you  religious  can  have, 
and  without  this  no  one  can  be  a 
teacher.  The  teacher  comes  down  to 
the  condition  of  the  intellect  before 
her  and  rests  there  until  the  growth 
begins.  It  is  not  teaching  for  one  to 
throw  out  a whole  book  of  good 
thoughts.  No  word  of  it,  perhaps, 
may  have  rested  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  The  teacher  gives  truths  one 
by  one,  and  waits  until  they  begin  to 
show  effect. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I wish  to  tell 
you  what  happened  under  my  own 
observation  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
We  had  in  our  community  in  New 


Jersey,  of  which  I was  superior,  one 
sister.  We  really  thought  she  was  not 
sufficiently  educated  to  go  into  the 
school  room.  But  it  soon  happened 
that  in  the  dearth  of  teachers,  she  was 
taken  from  another  occupation  and 
put  in  charge  of  a baby  class.  It  was 
somewhat  of  a risk,  and  we  did  not 
know  how  soon  the  pastor  would  be 
after  us  for  presuming  so  much  as  to 
put  such  an  ill-educated,  ill-instructed 
teacher  into  any  of  his  class  rooms. 
But  it  turned  out  to  every  one’s  amaze- 
ment, that  there  was  no  teacher  in  the 
whole  community  that  had  such  a gift 
of  developing  study  in  the  young  and 
the  dull,  as  that  same  half-educated 
sister.  And  it  was  so  much  the  case 
that  when  in  the  higher  grades  a thor- 
oughly stupid  child  was  found,  that 
one  was  sent  down  to  this  sister,  and 
in  three  or  four  months  she  returned 
that  incapable  child  back  to  the  grade 
from  which  it  had  been  sent,  able  to 
study  and  able  to  go  on  with  its  work. 
Now  this  was  a puzzle  to  us  in  the 
house,  to  the  superior  especially,  to 
me ; and  I gave  the  matter  much  re- 
flection because  it  was  something  new. 
I had  already  appreciated  this  truth : 
That  the  best  teachers  I ever  had  were 
not  the  most  learned.  I had  many 
giving  me  instruction  in  the  course  of 
my  career  as  a scholar,  that  were  gen- 
iuses, but  the  two  best,  while  they 
were  thoroughly  equipped  for  their 
work,  were  not  looked  upon  as  gen- 
iuses. They  knew  their  matter  well. 
Any  idea  they  gave  expression  to  was 
clear  cut.  They  understood  what  they 
were  saying.  They  put  it  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  concise  language  that  the 
dullest  among  us  could  comprehend. 
They  would  not  overload  it  with  all 
sorts  of  illustrations  that  were  not  to 
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the  point.  They  did  not  try  to  show 
the  extent  of  their  vocabulary  by  pick- 
ing out  words  here  and  there,  but  they 
gave  us  the  truth  as  they  saw  it  them- 
selves. They  were  teachers. 

Now  I mention  this  to  show  you 
what  you  will  have  to  do  in  your  work 
as  teachers.  Come  down  to  the  level 
of  the  children  whom  you  are  in- 
structing, and  there  meeting  them, 
lead  them  along  step  by  step,  gently, 
not  attempting  to  jump  two  or  three 
steps  at  a time,  lead  them  along  step 
by  step,  without  being  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  so  that  they  understand  every- 
thing you  say  and  catch  the  meaning 
of  what  you  are  saying,  well ; and  then 
progress  slowly  just  as  they  are  ad- 
vancing with  you.  Now  how  can  you 
best  do  this?  This  sister  that  I refer- 
red to  I look  upon  as  somewhat  mirac- 
ulous in  her  power;  and  I did  believe 
that  God  was  helping  her, — helping 
her  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Her  case 
was  extraordinary,  and  you  need  not 
in  order  to  be  like  her,  forget  all  that 
you  know  in  order  to  be  a miracle  too. 
But  you  do  need  this:  You  need  to 
be  as  simple  and  as  clear  as  she  was; 
and  to  begin  down  low  and  work  your 
pupils  up  gradually.  That  is  what 
you  need.  To  teach  well,  we  need  to 
know  our  matter  well. 

We  need  to  know  our  matter  well; 
but  we  need  not  only  to  know  the 
matter  well,  but  to  know  the  best  way 
for  the  imparting  of  that  knowledge; 
and  thirdly,  and  above  all,  we  need 
whenever  we  go  into  a class  room, — 
this  is  a good  point, — whenever  we  go 
into  a class  room,  to  have  the  matter 
of  the  day  fresh  in  our  minds. 

No  matter  how  well  you  may  know 
a subject,  if  you  do  not  immediately 
before,  on  the  evening  before,  or  that 


morning,  bring  it  right  back  to  your 
mind  you  will  teach  your  class  that  day 
and  afterwards  strike  your  breast  and 
say  there  was  so  much  you  ought  to 
have  said,  and  forgot.  I don’t  think 
any  one  has  made  that  blunder  more 
frequently  than  myself.  When  I have 
got  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  without 
being  sufficiently  prepared,  although  I 
knew  the  whole  subject  well,  I came 
out  saying  to  myself,  “ Why  didn’t  I 
say  so,  and  so,  and  so  ? ” Because  I 
hadn’t  it  fresh  in  my  mind  at  the  time. 
And  so  it  will  be  with  you  when  you 
go  into  the  class  room. 

Now,  I want  to  say  furthermore,  in 
addition  to  that : That  that  freshening 
of  the  mind, — taking  it  for  granted 
that  you  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  full  understanding  of  the  subject, 
— that  freshening  of  the  mind  just  be- 
fore you  begin  to  teach  will  give  you 
what  you  need : Confidence  in  your- 
selves. You  will  be  full  of  your  sub- 
ject; and  being  full  of  it,  when  you 
appear  before  your  children,  you  will 
throw  some  of  your  own  enthusiasm 
into  it;  and  the  teacher  that  has  no 
enthusiasm  in  her  work  is  only  poorly 
equipped  for  doing  the  work. 

I have  taught  class.  They  began 
making  a teacher  of  me  when  I was  a 
mere  boy,  and  we  had  none  of  the  help 
to  teaching  that  so  abounds  to-day. 
And  sometimes  I taught  by  the  text- 
book. But  when  I pondered  over  in 
my  young  mind  those  text-books  that 
were  given  to  us,  so  hard  for  the  young 
to  learn  from, — text-books  that  meant 
the  committing  to  memory  of  whole 
pages  of  dry  matter, — I did  not  use 
strong  language,  but  I felt  strong.  The 
idea  of  putting  such  matter  before 
young  children  ! But  when  I was  able 
to  master  the  matter  so  that  I felt  I 
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could  speak  without  the  book,  and 
then  rattle  it  off  in  my  own  way,  my 
head  being  full  of  the  matter,  I found 
my  boys  more  interested.  They  would 
listen.  They  were  delighted.  I held 
their  attention  from  beginning  to  end. 
If  you  want  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  children  you  must  feel  from  the 
time  you  go  into  the  class  room  until 
you  leave  it,  that  you  tower  above 
them  in  your  superior  knowledge* 
Make  your  class  feel  it.  And  when 
the  hour  comes  to  a close  you  will  be 
sorry  that  the  hour  is  too  short. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  her  pupils  from  beginning 
to  end,  is  a failure  as  a teacher.  And 
you  will  have  to  hold  the  attention  of 
those  pupils  by  the  eye,  not  by  the 
voice.  The  more  you  talk  outside  of 
the  direct  lesson  the  less  will  be  your 
influence  in  the  class.  And  so  we 
have  heard  of  teachers,  I have  known 
them,  and  when  I began  to  get  old  I 
felt  a little  that  way  too,  but  I saw  my 
blunder  and  then  I stopped. 

A noisy  teacher  has  a noisy  class. 
The  less  said  outside  of  the  lesson,  the 
better.  But  when  a teacher  calls, 
“Here,  Mary,  you  behave  yourself  over 
there,”  all  the  class  must  stop  to  see 
what  is  the  matter  with  Mary.  Then 
she  shouts,  “Annie,  that  is  not  right, 
I will  certainly  give  you  a mark.  I 
will  report  you.”  Every  one  stops. 
What  is  the  matter  ? And  by  and  by 
all  the  children  begin  to  make  re- 
marks. Whereas  the  teacher  who  has 
her  mind  about  her,  on  that  day’s 
teaching  of  that  class,  whose  mind  is 
full  of  the  matter,  who  plans  what  she 
is  about,  has  her  eye  cast  upon  those 
children,  sees  every  one  of  them,  and 
when  Annie  does  anything  out  of  the 
way,  the  flash  of  her  eye,  its  serious- 


ness, brings  Annie  to  terms  much 
quicker  than  the  loud  crying  of  the 
teacher  would  do.  And  that  eye  will 
show  how  earnest  you  are.  All  are 
alive  and  working  there.  But  if  the 
teacher  goes  to  the  blackboard  and  goes 
right  on  talking  and  writing  of 
course  the  talking  goes  on  all  over  the 
class  room.  But  if  your  mind  is  on 
the  lesson  and  you  keep  the  pupils’ 
attention,  then  you  will  never  have  to 
scold ; no  giving  of  bad  marks.  The 
children  will  take  to  you.  Every  les- 
son is  a step.  If  you  hold  your  pupils’ 
attention,  you  will  progress  just  ac- 
cording to  the  energy  that  you  put  in- 
to your  work ; and  if  when  the  day  is 
over  you  are  all  fatigued,  you  know 
the  work  has  been  done  'well,  and  you 
can  say,  “ It  is  for  God’s  sake,  for  His 
only,  for  His  good.” 

I gave  my  full  consent  to  this  Sis- 
ters’ Institute,  because  when  the  sub- 
ject was  broached  to  me,  I saw  that  it 
was  to  be  a real  school.  I object  to 
any  of  our  sisters  going  to  Plattsburg 
Summer  School,  because,  highly  com- 
mendable as  that  summer  school  is,  it 
is  no  school  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
need  to  go  to  school.  There  are  no 
illustrations  there  as  to  methods  of 
teaching;  no  illustrations  of  the  sim- 
pler branches  that  are  brought  into  the 
school  room.  There  they  have  admira- 
ble lectures,  whole  courses  of  lectures, 
on  higher  subjects,  and  the  Summer 
School  is  a highly  intellectual  assem- 
blage of  people  who  combine  sociability 
and  amusement  and  instruction.  You 
do  not  need  any  of  these  aids  to  your 
work,  but  you  do  need  to  come  right 
down  to  serious  school  work.  But  you 
may  say,  you  good  sisters  who  are 
here,  you  may  say,  “ Why,  we  know 
all  these  things  already.”  Is  it  possL 
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ble  ? Iam  glad  to  know  it.  But  you 
surely  need  all  the  other  things.  You 
may  think  that  you  know  everything 
that  is  going  on  in  the  educational 
field,  and  yet  you  may  have  a suspi- 
cion that  you  don’t  know  everything. 
Now  we  have  invited  some  of  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  are  engaged  in  work  in  the  Cath- 
olic schools,  and  they  will  show  you 
their  method  of  doing  work  along  cer- 
tain lines  of  education.  You  will  see 
what  they  know,  and  when  the  whole 
is  told,  you  will  know  their  best,  at 
least  in  those  branches  that  are 
brought  to  your  attention.  You  know 
how  to  teach.  If  you  have  a better 
method,  follow  it.  If  you  have  not  as 
good  a one,  adopt  this  one.  But  let 
your  whole  ambition  be  to  ascend  high- 
er and  higher,  and  improve,  advance. 

That  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  hap- 
pened to  St.  Bernard.  St.  Bernard 
was  a very  remarkable  man.  He  was 
a very  learned  man,  a preacher  of  one 
of  the  great  crusades.  One  day  he  was 
about  to  ascend  the  pulpit  to  preach  a 
sermon  that  he  had  carefully  prepared, 
and  while  he  was  kneeling  down,  rec- 
ommending himself  to  the  guidance  of 
the  holy  Spirit  and  God’s  help  in 
preaching  the  holy  word  of  God,  the 
devil  came  whispering  around  his  ear, 
“ Now,  Bernard,  you  are  going  to  do 
great  credit  to  yourself  to-day.  The 
congregation  will  be  delighted.  You 
are  a great  man,  a great  preacher.”  St. 
Bernard  turned  to  Old  Nick  and  said, 
“ You  go  about  your  business.  I 
didn’t  prepare  this  sermon  to  please 
you,  and  I will  not  keep  from  preach- 
ing it  to  please  you,  either.  I prepared 
this  sermon  to  please  Almighty  God, 
and  I propose  to  preach  it  the  best  I 
possibly  can.” 


Your  duty  is  to  go  into  your  school 
room  and  do  your  work  the  best  you 
possibly  can,  and  if  there  is  any  asso- 
ciation, any  body  of  men  in  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  whole  United 
States,  that  have  something  better 
than  you  have  now  in  the  line  of  your 
work,  your  ambition  should  be  to 
know  what  that  is,  and  adopt  it  as 
your  own  for  the  honor  and  the  glory 
of  God  and  His  holy  Church.  That  is 
your  duty.  That  should  be  your  am- 
bition. Not  to  take  any  credit  or  glory 
to  yourself,  but  to  help  the  cause  of 
God’s  Church.  I don’t  care  what  you 
are  teaching,  in  what  class  you  are 
working,  if  you  are  working  away  at 
the  A B C’s,  your  aim  should  be  to 
make  it  the  best  work  that  you  are 
capable  of.  You  have  here  classes  to 
send  forth,  children  whose  education 
will  bring  renown,  not  to  you, — you 
give  your  lives  to  God, — but  bring 
honor  to  God,  for  whom  you  gave  your 
lives,  and  the  honor  of  the  Church 
herself. 

She  has  a great  battle  to  fight  in  this 
country.  It  is  a hard  and  a trying 
ta«k ; and  I am  not  willing  to  accept 
all  the  nice  talk  of  the  reverend  rector 
of  the  Cathedral,  because  just  the  other 
day  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  City  of  Rochester  gave  out  a re- 
port ; and  he  told  the  citizens  that  in 
all  the  private  and  parochial  schools 
of  this  city,  there  were  only  5,700 
scholars.  I do  not  know  where  Mr. 
Noyes  got  his  figures,  but  I do  know 
that  in  our  Catholic  schools  of  the 
City  of  Rochester  we  have  over  7,000 
children.  Then  the  Lutherans,  honest 
men  in  their  own  way,  they  believe  in 
the  Christian  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  Lutherans  have  large  num- 
bers in  their  schools.  The  Episcopa- 
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lians  of  the  higher  class  have  many 
schools  also.  Then  our  city  is  filled 
with  private  schools.  But  in  our  six- 
teen parochial  schools  of  the  city  we 
have  over  7,000  children.  I say  it  an- 
noys one  to  have  ourselves  thus  mis- 
represented. 

This  is  the  very  army  of  school  chil- 
dren that  ought  to  be  commended,  ev- 
en by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  this  city.  When  a former 
President  of  the  United  States  came 
to  Rochester,  he  had  the  courage  to 
place  Catholic  and  Public  schools  on 
the  same  platform ; and  others  follow- 
ing him  did  the  same.  We  commend 
them  for  at  least  giving  us  credit,  with- 
out thanks,  and  without  money. 

Now,  venerable  sisters,  I want  you 
to  do  the  very  best  work  that  you  can. 
And  if  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  you 
are  satisfied  that  these  ladies’  methods 
are  better  than  yours,  give  thanks  to 
God  who  put  it  in  their  way  to  bring 
before  you  all  that  they  know.  Let 
the  good  news  spread  all  over  the  state 
and  in  other  states  and  dioceses  let  the 
religious  sisters  come  together,  sisters 
as  they  are  in  the  common  cause  and 
same  field  of  work,  and  thus  bring 


greater  glory  to  God.  And,  Oh,  what 
an  uprising  there  will  be  of  our  Cath- 
olic schools  everywhere.  And  if  we 
could  bring  it  about  that  every  state 
in  the  United  States  would  do  just  as 
the  State  of  New  York  is  doing,  hav- 
ing a state  examination  for  all  alike, 
for  the  primary,  intermediate,  aca- 
demic, normal,  the  university,  the 
matter  all  coming  from  the  same 
house ; the  papers  all  going  back  for  a 
revision,  then  we  would  have  strength. 
There  would  be  a consolation  in  being 
forced  to  pay  double  taxes,  for  the 
public  schools  and  for  our  own  schools, 
and  thus  show  to  the  world  that  our 
sisters,  virgin  spouses  of  Jesus  Christ, 
consecrating  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  education,  are  able  to  do  the  best 
work,  to  educate  the  mind  and  soul ; 
and  thus  help  to  hold  up  our  own 
schools  and  beautify  and  help  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  our  beloved 
country.  So  in  God’s  name,  go  on 
with  your  work.  Continue  to  the 
end ; and  next  year  benefit  by  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard  here.  Go  on 
improving,  and  if  next  year  another 
institute  is  necessary,  another  institute 
you  shall  have. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  INTERESTING  AND 

ATTRACTIVE. 


In  the  Popular  Educator  for  Septem- 
ber, we  find  the  following  model  for 
teaching  History.  There  are  many 
points  in  it  that  will  strike  the  teacher 
and  suggest  a similar  course  for  the 
treatment  of  other  and  correlated  sub- 
jects. It  is  entitled  Lessons  on  the 
Early  Discoverers , by  K.  L.  Lowell,  and 
is  as  follows : 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  once  more 
entering  upon  another  year’s  work  in 
history. 


Many  will  prepare  some  definite 
outline  of  their  work  to  be  pursued 
while  others  will  feel  assured  that 
some  inspiration  will  miraculously 
appear  to  guide  them  through  the 
daily  lesson. 

Inspirations  are  unreliable  and  it  is 
a serious  mistake  to  depend  upon  any 
momentary  inventions. 

Let  the  teacher  ask  herself  such 
questions  as : 

1.  Have  I a general  plan  for  con- 
ducting these  lessons? 
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2.  Have  I a clear  and  well-made 
plan  for  this  lesson  to-day? 

3.  What  are  the  facts  to  be  im- 
pressed? 

4.  Have  I interesting  material  to 
read  or  relate  in  connection  with  this 
lesson? 

5.  What  historical  characters  are  we 
to  study  about  to-day  ? 

6.  What  historical  places  are  men- 
tioned in  this  lesson  ? 

7.  Am  I able  to  make  an  analysis 
of  this  lesson  ? 

8.  Am  I prepared  to  present  the 
main  thoughts  of  this  lesson  in  five  or 
six  short  sentences  ? 

9.  Are  there  any  moral  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  lesson  ? 

10.  How  do  these  events  eftect  our 
life  to-day  ? 

If  the  teacher  can  answer  these  ten 
questions  favorably,  then  the  history 
lesson  will  not  be  devoid  of  life  and 
interest. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  school-year 
the  lessons  may  be  upon  the  early 
voyagers,  discoverers  and  settlers. 

I.  Upon  a portion  of  a blackboard, 
seldom  used,  draw  an  outline  map  of 
North  America. 

With  colored  crayons  trace  lines 
showing  the  most  important  journeys 
of  the  early  discoverers. 

Draw  from  the  extreme  right  a line 
in  red  and  yellow : — which  shall  de- 
scribe the  first  voyage  of  Columbus. 
Red  and  yellow  are  chosen  because 
these  are  the  national  colors  of  Spain, 
in  whose  service  Columbus  sailed. 
Again  draw  added  lines  designating 
his  course  in  the  next  three  voyages. 

Then  as  the  lessons  proceed  and 
Cabot’s  voyages  are  studied,  draw  upon 
this  map  lines  of  red  and  blue : — (the 
national  colors  of  England)  to  indi- 
cate the  voyages  ot  the  Cabots. 


Again,  as*  the  lessons  of  Vespucius 
are  reached  draw  lines  showing  his 
four  voyages,  two  lines  are  of  red  and 
yellow,  since  two  trips  were  taken 
under  the  service  of  Spain,  and  two 
others  are  of  blue  and  white  since  two 
were  undertaken  in  the  service  of 
Portugal. 

Other  lines  in  red  and  yellow  may 
show  the  voyages  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Narvaez,  De  Soto,  Menendez  and  Coro- 
nado. 

To  clearly  impress  upon  the  pupil’s 
mind  the  course  of  the  French,  draw 
lines  in  red,  white  and  blue  desig- 
nating the  voyages  of  Verrazzanoand 
Cartier. 

Such  a map  should  be  kept  before 
the  pupils  during  the  lessons  of  the 
early  discoverers. 

As  the  settlements  are  studied 
designate  them  in  the  proper  colors, 
as: 

St.  Augustine,  red  and  yellow  circle, 
(Spanish  colors.) 

New  Orleans,  Montreal,  Quebec  and 
other  French  settlements  of  red,  white 
and  blue  in  each  little  circle. 

Jamestown,  Plymouth,  Savannah, 
Charleston  and  English  Settlements 
may  be  designated  in  red  and  blue 
crayons,  the  colors  of  the  English. 

II.  Let  us  suppose  that  several  les- 
sons are  to  be  upon  “ Ancient  Florida.” 

Of  course  the  History  teacher  has 
planned  to  make  a “ History  Chart.” 
It  is  made  of  sheets  of  heavy  manilla 
paper,  three  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide,  a sheet  is  added  as  the  leading 
topics  are  considered  and  these  are  all 
hung  upon  a rod. 

On  one  sheet  may  be  written  : 

ANCIENT  FLORIDA. 

Ponce  de  Leon. 

Indians  in  Florida. 
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Narvaez. 

Fernando  de  Soto. 

Fort  Caroline. 

Menendez. 

St.  Augustine,  in  1565. 

Spanish  Vessels. 

This  sheet  may  hang  before  the 
children  for  several  days  while  these 
topics  are  being  studied.  They  may 
recite  orally  from  them,  do  home- 
reading upon  the  topics  or  write  his- 
torical compositions  from  any  one  sub- 
ject they  may  choose. 

This  chart  with  its  many  sheets 
proves  of  great  assistance  in  review 
lessons.  Voluntary  oral  work  can  eas- 
ily be  given,  a continuous  recitation  of 
connected  thought  may  be  given  with- 
out interruption  or  comment  until  the 


close  when  criticisms  and  additions  are 
given  by  the  pupils. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  port- 
folio note-books,  each  child  making  his 
own  of  two  sheets  of  pasteboard  neatly 
covered  with  linen  or  cambric,  joined 
at  the  back  and  two  strings  in  front. 
This  may  be  filled  with  illustrated  his- 
torical compositions,  maps  and  refer- 
ences made  out  for  supplementary 
readings. 

Again  let  the  class  take  pride  in 
their  “ Historical  Scrap  Book.” 

The  pupils  are  requested  to  contrib- 
ute pictures  and  clippings  to  this  as 
the  lessons  proceed.  Let  them  paste 
these  neatly  in  the  book,  or  appoint 
each  day  certain  pupils  for  the  work 
of  searching  and  placing  material  in 
the  book. 


“THE  NEARER  WE  GET  TO  NATURE  THE  CLOSER  WE  GET  TO 

TRUTH.” 


The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Lancaster  Spald- 
ing, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  strongest  friends  of 
education  in  our  country.  Many  well 
timed  articles  have  emanated  from  his 
pen  and  in  many  an  eloquent  address 
he  has  shown  his  deep  interest  in  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  of  American  education 
in  particular.  In  a recent  address  be- 
fore the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  said : 

“ I have  noticed  that  we  are  proud 
of  our  school- buildings.  I do  not  care 
about  that.  I want  to  know  what 
kind  of  life  is  fostered  there.  I say  that 
many  of  these  factory-like  structures 
thwart  the  cause  of  education.  I say 
the  little  country  school-house,  dis- 
colored, and  no  larger  than  a dry 


goods  box,  is  a better  place  for  educa- 
tion than  the  barracks  of  our  city 
school  life.  The  nearer  we  get  to  na- 
ture the  closer  we  get  to  truth.  City 
life  is  decadent,  and  it  would  die  out 
if  it  were  not  constantly  augmented 
from  the  country.  I tell  you  how 
to  educate  city  children  is  a serious 
problem.  We  wear  out  the  teachers 
and  make  a herd  rather  than  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals.”  * * * “We  shall 
never  get  the  best  schools  until  we  get 
the  best  talent,  and  we  shall  never 
get  the  best  talent  until  we  can  offer 
better  inducements.  It  is  wise  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  professional  im- 
provement of  the  teachers.  But  let 
us  also  work  for  bettef  inducements 
and  more  independence.” 
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(Gleaned  from  the  Scrap-Book  of  an  Old  Fedagofne.) 


Art  is  not  imitation;  art  is  inter- 
pretation. 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  true  philosophy 
to  take  man  as  he  is  and  deal  with  him 
accordingly. 

A talented,  capable,  right-minded 
educator  is  a valuable  servant  of  the 
state. 

If  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  is  not  charity  or  love 
its  consummation  ? 

The  elements  of  all  history  are 
person,  place,  and  time,  and  these  three 
are  correlative. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  hu- 
man mind  not  only  to  apprehend  the 
truth,  but  also  to  recognize  it  as  truth. 

A boy  suspected  will  never  do  his 
best.  Believe  in  him,  trust  him,  and 
let  him  see  that  you  believe  and  trust 
him. 

After  the  grace  of  God  flowing  to  us 
through  the  channels  of  prayer  and 
the  Sacraments,  there  is  no  greater  sol- 
ace to  the  soul  than  the  soothing 
words  of  a good  book. 


Head  power  is  good,  but  heart  power 
is  better.  The  teacher  with  head  pow- 
er alone  can  teach  only  what  he  knows, 
the  teacher  with  heart  power  can  teach 
a great  deal  that  he  doesn’t. 

“Oh, good  Jesus,  Who  hast  deigned 
to  refresh  my  soul  with  the  sweet 
streams  of  knowledge,  grant  to  me  that 
I may  one  day  mount  to  Thee,  Who 
art  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  and  re- 
main forever  in  Thy  divine  presence.” 
— The  Venerable  Bede. 

The  sublimest  hymn  that  ever 
poured  forth  from  the  lips  of  man  in 
prayer  and  the  praise  of  his  Creator  is 
the  Our  Father.  In  its  grandeur  it 
rises  from  the  lowest  depths  of  man’s 
nothingness  to  the  throne  of  Infinite 
Majesty ; in  its  pathos  it  searches  the 
heart,  touches  its  feebleness  and  ex- 
poses its  wants;  in  its  utterance  it 
speaks  with  the  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  a child  leaning  upon  a merciful 
Father.  It  is  at  once  supplication,  ex- 
hortation, instruction,  praise  and 
worship. 


HAVE  AN  OBJECT  IN  EVERY  LESSON  YOU  GIVE. 


The  necessity  for  careful  preparation 
of  each  day’s  lesson  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  having  a definite  object 
in  view  in  every  piece  of  information 
imparted,  even  to  the  youngest  chil- 
dren, is  manifest  in  the  following  inci- 
dent, which,  unhappily,  is  of  too  fre- 
quent occurrence : 

“ A boy  of  three  years  begged  for  a 
story.  An  aunt*  after  some  hesitation, 
began  to  tell  a tale  * out  of  her  own 
head.’  It  was  rambling,  purposeless, 
and  left  its  commonplace  hero  about 
where  he  began.  On  its  conclusion 


the  baby  looked  up  into  her  face  won- 
deringly,  and  said,  ‘What  he  do  all 
that  for,  auntie  ? ’ The  amateur  maker 
of  fiction  realized  that  even  for  babies 
‘a  tale  must  arrive  somewhere,  ac- 
complish something.’  ” 

How  many  teachers  can,  after  read- 
ing this  little  paragraph,  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  hearts  and  not  say, 
Mea  culpa,  mea  culpa , mea  maxima 
culpa? 

Little  children  do  more  reasoning 
than  they  get  credit  for;  more  than 
some  teachers,  do,  too. 
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This  is  a subject  that  is  now  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  best  educators 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  that  a great 
deal  of  what  is  known  as  “ fad  ” creeps 
into  much  that  is  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  with  it  all  there  is  much  that 
is  valuable,  and  that  will  commend 
itself  to  the  thoughtful  and  right 
minded  teacher  and  lead  him  or  her 
to  the  path  of  self-improvement. 
Superintendent  Stetson,  of  Maine,  in 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  at  a recent 
educational  gathering  says: 

“ In  a word,  the  teacher  must  be  a 
scholar  in  the  sense  that  she  is  a master 
of  facts.  She  must  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  methods  as  will  enable  her  to 
use  the  best  the  profession  has  pro- 
duced in  its  years  of  experiment  and 

A USEFUL  HINT 

“ To  secure  proper  results  from  the 
study  of  history,  then,  we  must  some- 
what limit  the  amount  of  time  now 
given  to  committing  to  memory  1 brace 
outlines ’ of  wars  and  administrations, 
and  spend  more  time  in  following  out 
series  of  events  tending  toward  a com- 
mon end ; such,  for  instance,  as  the 
series  of  events  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  independence ; the  se- 
ries of  events  culminating  in  the  civil 
war;  the  history  of  the  ‘State’s 
rights’  doctrine,  the  history  of  the 
tariff,  the  financial  history  of  the  coun- 
try ; the  series  of  leading  inventions 
in  agricultural  implements  and  manu- 
68 


travail.  She  must  be  a wise  and  skill- 
ful interpreter  of  nature,  and  inspirer 
to  study  its  mysteries  and  beauties. 
The  walls  of  her  schoolroom  must  be 
graced  by  the  Angelus  or  one  of  its 
peers,  and  she  must  feel  the  difference 
between  its  beauty  and  the  history  it 
embodies, and  the  semi-nudeand  wholly 
crude  advertisement  of  a popular  brand 
of  tobacco.  She  must  know  enough 
of  literature  and  song  to  introduce  her 
children  to  some  of  the  masters  who 
have  made  the  world  better  by  giving 
to  it  of  their  best.”  Yes,  and  she 
must  be  fully  alive  to  the  moral 
lessons  it  is  in  her  power  to  impart, 
from  the  beautiful  subjects  that  come 
within  her  reach. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

facturing  machinery  which  have  had 
the  greatest  effects  on  existing  condi- 
tions ; the  development  of  rapid  means 
of  transportation,  with  effects  on  com- 
merce ; the  general  principles  underly- 
ing the  whole  series  of  movements  in 
each  war  studied,  etc.” 

Mr.  W.  C.  Schaefer,  of  Chicago,  is 
right.  If  we  would  teach  history  right 
we  must  give  less  attention  to  the  “ ac- 
cidents of  history  ” and  more  to  the 
“philosophy  of  history.”  We  must 
teach  that  which  tends  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a nation  rather  than  that  which 
tends  to  glorify  rulers  and  perpetuate 
their  ambitious  aspix^tions. 
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STUDIE8  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  MARC  F.  VALLETTE,  LL.  D. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is — while  giv- 
ing due  attention  to  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  history  of  our  country — to 
give  equal  attention  to  the  part  taken  by 
Catholics,  as  such,  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  our  American  conti- 
nent. The  work  of  the  Missionary — 
Jesuit,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  Recol- 
let, Benedictine, — is  now  beginning 
to  be  recognized  and  to  take  its  place 
in  American  history,  and  should  re- 
ceive due  attention  at  our  hands. 
The  account  of  their  exploits,  will 
be  accompanied  by  brief  biographical 
sketches , either  in  foot  notes  or  in  sep- 
arately enclosed  “niches”  running 
along  with  the  text.  The  domestic  life 
of  the  peoples  treated,  and  their  prog- 
ress in  virtue  and  civilization  will  be 
dwelt  upon  with  as  much  detail  (if  not 
more)  as  the  wars  or  the  deeds  of  their 
political  leaders.  Wars  have  now 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  “ acci- 
dents ” of  history  and  not  necessarily 
as  history  itself.  We  should  deal  with 
the  philosophy  of  history — cause  and 
effect  in  history — rather  than  with  the 
details  of  battles,  if  we  would  elevate 
our  people.  It  is  the  noble  example 
of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
and  not  of  prowess  in  battle  that  is  to 


arouse  the  better  feelings  of  the  read- 
ers of  today,  and  awaken  their  emula- 
tion. This  alone  will  make  any  his- 
torical sketches  worth  reading. 

In  this  work  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  “fancy  free,”  or  “sublime 
wanderings.”  We  must  deal  with 
“ cold  facts,”  we  must  delve  among  old 
MSS.  for  unpublished  matter,  if  it  is  to 
be  had,  we  must  consult  reliable  au- 
thorities, and  see  that  they,  too,  have 
been  careful  and  accurate  in  their  re- 
searches. Unfortunately  history  is  of- 
ten written  in  such  a slip-shod  way 
that  connoisseurs  find  it  hard  to  follow 
it,  and  verification,  which  takes  much 
time,  becomes  a very  necessity. 

CHAPTER  i. 

1.  The  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence 
upon  Discoveries. — 2.  Portuguese  Dis- 
coveries.— 3.  The  Northmen, and  Their 
Explorations. — 4.  The  Sagas. — 6.  Es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  in  Green- 
land ; Tborhild’s  Church ; The  Light 
of  Christianity  Extinguished  only  to 
be  Relighted  by  the  “ Christ-bearer.” 

1.  the  renaissance. — The  period 
known  in  history  as  the  Renaissance 
or  the  new-birth,  was  not  confined 
to  a revival  of  arts  and  letters 
alone,  but  of  transformation  in  the  or- 
ganization and  policy  of  states,  a love 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


i.  The  Renqjasance.  — This  literary 
and  artistic  movement  extended  from  the 
fourteenth,  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  variously  styled  the  Revival 
of  Letters , the  age  of  Humanism , by  the 
French  term  Renaistance,  and  the  Italian 


Rinascimento . In  the  widest  sense  the 

Renaissance  comprehends  the  revival  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  the  progress  of  philosophy 
and  criticism,  the  discovery  of  the  solar 
system  by  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  the  ex- 
tinction of  feudalism,  the  development  of 
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for  adventure  and  discovery,  and  a 
broadening  out  of  intellectual  activi- 
ties. The  discovery  of  the  properties 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  their  ap- 
plication to  navigation  led  the  sailor 
to  try  his  fortunes  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  (1450)  by  John  Gut- 
enberg, Faust  and  Schoeffer  made  books 
no  longer  the  sole  property  of  the  rich 
and  permitted  thought  to  travel  from 
one  country  to  another  and  thus  arouse 
the  latent  powers  of  men  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

2.  PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERIES.  — The 
hardy  Portuguese  navigators  pushed 
their  little  barks  through  un- 
known waters  until  they  came  upon 
the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Ma- 
deira, the  Canaries  and  the  Azores 

the  great  nationalities  and  languages  of 
modern  Europe,  the  emancipation  of  en- 
slaved intelligence,  the  expansion  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  the  invention  of  the  print- 
ing press,  the  discovery  and  exploration  of 
America  and  the  East;  in  one  word,  all  the 
progressive  developments  of  the  later  mid- 
dle ages.  * * * 

The  Renaissance  was  bom  in  the  Re- 
public of  Florence,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medici  family,  and  matured  in  Rome 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Pope.  From 
these  two  centers  it  spread  all  over  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  England. 
It  ascended  the  papal  throne  with  Nicho- 
las V.  (1447-65),  the  founder  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  was  nurtured  by  his  successor, 
Pius  II.  (1458-64),  8ixtus  IV.  (1471-84),  who 
founded  the  8istine  Chapel,  Julius  II. 
(1513-13),  who  called  Bramonte,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  to  Rome,  and  Leo  X. 
(1503-22),  who  gave  them  the  most  liberal 
encouragement  in  their  works  of  art.  The 
Renaissance  was  the  last  great  movement 
of  history  in  which  Italy  and  the  Popes 
took  the  lead .—Schaff. 

The  Renaissance  must,  indeed,  be 
viewed  mainly  as  an  internal  process  where- 
by spiritual  energies  latent  in  the  middle 


(1419-1420),  and  finally  landed  them 
on  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  to  be 
rewarded  with  gold-dust,  ivory  and 
gums  ( 1445-1486  ).  In  1486  Bartol- 
omeo Diaz  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  soon  after,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
sought  out  a way  to  East  India  (1495- 
1521.) 

But  the  grandest  achievement  in 
maritime  explorations  in  this  age  was 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus  (1492),  who  brought 
European  civilization  and  the  truths 
of  Christianity  to  our  shores.  So  true 
is  this  that  other  claims  to  the  honor 
of  having  discovered  the  American 
continent  have  been  made,  but  none 
seem  to  have  any  clear  historic  evi- 
dence on  which  to  rest. 

ages  were  developed  into  actuality  and 
formed  a mental  habit  for  the  modern 
world.  The  process  began  in  Italy  and 
gradually  extended  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  Europe,  producing  similar  results  in  ev- 
ery nation  and  establishing  a common  form 
of  civilisation.—  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Ninth  Ed.  Vol  t0%  p.  238. 

2.  Portuguese  Discoveries.  — While 
these  events  were  happening  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  king  of  Portugal,  anxious  to 
get  the  control  of  the  Oriental  trade  away 
from  Venice,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  find 
an  all- sea  route  to  the  treasures  of  the  In- 
dies. His  plan  was  to  send  out  successive 
expeditions  to  explore  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a way  round 
that  continent  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
the  progress  made  was  very  slow.  Though 
they  had  already  done  something,  yet  it 
took  the  cautious  mariners  of  that  age  more 
than  fifty  years  to  creep  down  the  coast — 
a distance  of  over  five  thousand  miles— to 
the  extreme  southern  point.  Finally,  in 
1487,  that  feat  was  accomplished  by  a Por- 
tuguese captain  of  the  name  of  Diaz.  He, 
however,  had  such  a rough  experience  that 
he  named  the  point  the  Cape  of  Storms. 
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3.  THE  NORTHMEN  AND  THEIR  EXPLOR- 
ATIONS.— Columbus,  however,  was  not 
the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  upon  our 
American  soil.  Centuries  before  his 
coming,  Northmen  from  Iceland  having 
been  driven  by  adverse  winds,  south- 
west from  Greenland,  landed  upon  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  These  Northmen 
were  a people  of  no  inferior  attain- 
ments. They  had  made  themselves 
known  in  every  part  of  the  world  by 
their  daring  as  soldiers  and  naviga- 
tors. It  has  been  claimed  that  they 
were  the  first  to  learn  the  art  of  “ sail- 
ing by  or  on  the  wind.”  They  had 
good  sea  vessels,  some  of  which  were 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact 
that  Bartholomew  Columbus,  Christopher’s 
younger  brother,  accompanied  Captain 
Diaz  in  that  expedition.  The  elder  Colum- 
bus must  have  felt  no  little  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  since  he  himself 
was  then  maturing  a scheme  for  seeking 
the  Indies  in  a different  direction. 

When  Diaz  returned  with  the  news  of 
what  he  had  achieved,  the  Portuguese 
monarch  felt  sure  that  he  should  accom- 
plish his  end.  To  show  his  confidence  in 
the  new  route  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
opened,  he  called  for  Diaz’s  chart,  drew  his 
pen  through  the  name  Cape  of  Storms,  and 
in  its  place  wrote  in  bold  letters  that  name 
full  of  promise,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Mont- 
gomery. 

The  Portuguese  had  now  become  the  fore, 
most  nation  in  maritime  adventure,  energy 
and  enterprise,  had  undertaken  with  en- 
lightened and  brilliant  policy  and  ability, 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  reach- 
ing Asia  by  sea,  had  selected  for  that 
achievement  the  route  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  southward  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
then  south-eastwardly  and  turning  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  eastwardly  to  the  em- 
pires of  the  Grand  Khan,  teeming  with 
millions  of  subjects,  enriched  with  gold  and 
spices  and  precious  stones  and  the  richest 
fabrics  of  an  oriental  overland  commerce. 
Now  they  had  achieved  a substantial  and 
honorable  progress  in  approaching  the 


of  large  size  and  well  adapted  for  an 
ocean  voyage.  The  Saga  of  St.  Olaf 
describes  a vessel  built  in  Norway  of 
about  three  hundred  tons  of  our  pres- 
ent measurement.  Nor  were  they  de- 
ficient in  nautical  knowledge,  and  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  study  of 
navigation  was  not  ignored  by  these 
people.  The  Randulf  of  Oester  Dai 
taught  his  son  to  calculate  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  how  to 
measure  time  by  the  stars.  Without 
a considerable  knowledge  of  all  these 
things  they  would  never  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

golden  land  of  Ophir,  and  the  dazzling 
riches  and  uncounted  millions  of  the  vast 
empires  of  the  East.  From  the  remotest 
antiquity  Africa  had  been  an  enigma  to 
philosophers,  scientists,  navigators  and  cos- 
mographers.  • * * • * 

The  glorious  career  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
Navigator,  in  seeking  Asia  by  the  southern 
route  around  Africa  had  a brilliant  and 
successful  result  after  the  Prince’s  death, 
and  after  Columbus  had  discovered  the  New 
World  in  seeking  Asia.  For  it  was  the 
Portuguese  who  finally  succeeded  by  that 
route  in  reaching  Asia.  The  atmosphere 
of  naval  and  maritime  energy  and  prowess, 
which  Columbus  breathed  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Lisbon,  had  a vast  influence  on 
his  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  character 
and  mind,  and  constituted  a part  of  the 
schooling,  which  he  received  for  his  illus- 
trious and  providential  work.  — Richard 
H.  Clarke , XL.  D.,  Catholic  Quarterly  Review , 
Jan.,  1892. 

3.  The  Northmen.— But  before  entering 
upon  this  study,  a word  about  an  episode 
which  has  the  enchantment  that  comes 
from  distance  of  time,  and  would  look  like 
some  fanciful  myth  did  not  history  give  it 
a certainty  that  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the 
passage  of  Catholicity  on  our  shores  four 
hundred  years  before  Columbus  gave  to  the 
Old  World  the  lasting  possession  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Church  came  and  went  with  the 
Norsemen,  without,  however,  leaving  on 
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4.  the  sagas. — The  manuscripts  in 
which  we  have  versions  of  all 
the  Sagas  relating  to  America  are 
found  in  the  celebrated  Codex 
Flateyensis — a work  that  was  fin- 
ished in  1387  or  1395  at  the  latest. 
This  collection,  made  with  great  care 
and  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  is  now  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  Copenhagen.  These  manuscripts 
were  for  a time  supposed  to  be  lost, 
but  were  ultimately  found  safely 
lodged  in  their  repository  in  the  mon- 
astery library  of  the  Island  of  Flato, 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  Co- 
penhagen with  a large  quantity  of 
other  material.  We  accept  it  as  a fact, 
therefore,  that  the  Sagas*  relating  to 
America  are  productions  of  the  men 
who  gave  them  in  their  present  form 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  entire  century 
before  the  age  of  Columbus. 

It  may  be  well  to  know  something 
of  the  origin  of  the  Sagas.  It  had  long 
been  the  custom  of  the  Northmen  to 
preserve  family  and  general  histories, 
and  recite  them  from  memory,  as  oc- 
casion demanded.  This  was  done  with 


a marvelous  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fidelity  by  men  more  or  less  trained 
for  the  purpose,  and  whose  perform- 
ances were  altogether  surprising.  They 
were  professional  historians,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  by  king  and  peo- 
ple ; for  in  their  Sagas  or  narratives, 
was  preserved  and  handed  down  the 
national  history.  Every  King  had  his 
Saga-man  (Say-man)  or  historian,  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  field  of  battle, 
that  he  might  recount  the  achieve- 
ments of  what  he  himself  had  been  an 
eye-witness.  The  power  in  oral  tradi- 
tion in  thus  transmitting,  through  a 
succession  of  ages,  poetical  and  prose 
compositions  of  considerable  length, 
may  appear  almost  incredible  to  civi- 
lized nations  accustomed  to  the  art  of 
writing,  but  it  is  easily  understood 
when  there  is  a perpetual  order  of  men 
whose  sole  employment  is  to  learn  and 
repeat,  whose  faculty  of  memory  is 
thus  improved  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  and  who  are  relied  upon  as 
historiographers  to  prove  the  national 
annals.  But,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Catholic  religion  came  the  Roman 


our  laud  any  durable  trace,  bo  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes.  But  the  coming 
and  going  are  recorded  in  Norse  literature 
and  Roman  archives. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  were 
the  period  of  greatest  activity  for  the  North- 
men of  Scandinavia.  On  the  shores  of 
England,  Ireland,  France,  Italy,  and  Greece 
their  viking  boats  poured  out  hordes  of  war- 
riors who  spread  desolation  far  and  wide 
and  planted  colonies  that  have  entered  into 
the  make-up  of  Europe.  Westward,  too, 
they  pushed  their  way.  The  islands  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands, 
and  Faroes,  became  Norse  outposts.  But  it 
was  in  Iceland  that  grew  up  their  most  vig- 
orous and  renowned  offshoot.  It  was 
reached  by  them  in  784.  Very  soon  there 

•Saga,  a Scandinavian  legend  or  heroic  or  mythic 
people. 


was  settled  in  that  mid-Atlantic  island  a 
population  of  fifty  thousand  Norsemen, 
who  set  up  a republic  bound  to  the  mother 
country  by  a very  slender  allegiance.  A 
rich  Icelandic  literature  sprang  up  before 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  had 
come  into  possession  of  their  present  lan- 
guages. The  historical  records  of  Iceland 
especially  are  unequaled  by  anything  con- 
temporaneous elsewhere,  and  hardly  sur- 
passed by  anything  done  in  modem  times. — 
C yOorman . 

4.  From  the  Sagas  of  Erik  the  Red.— 
The  land  some  call  Greenland,  was  discov- 
ered and  settled  from  Iceland.  Eric  the 
Red  was  the  name  of  the  . . . man  who 
went  from  here  [Iceland]  to  there,  and  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  land  which  later 
tradition,  banded  down  among  Norsemen  or  kindred 
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alphabet,  written  language — an  easy 
method  of  expressing  thought  which 
they  had  not  possessed  before.  The 
Saga-man  found  his  occupation  gone, 
the  national  history  now  being  gath- 
ered up  by  zealous  students  and 
scribes  and  committed  to  the  lasting 
custody  of  the  written  page.  By  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  all  the 
Sagas  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
country  had  been  reduced  to  writing.* 

It  is  in  these  written  Sagas  or  narra- 
tives that  we  find  the  account  of  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  north- 
ern portion  of  our  Atlantic  coast  by 
the  Northmen. 

Claims  have  been  made  for  Ireland 
in  the  early  Christianization  of  our 
country.  St.  Brendan,  it  is  asserted, 
came  over  here  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  and  Broughton  quotes  a pas- 
sage in  which  a distant  land  is  spoken 
of  as  “ Greater  Ireland.”  It  is  a well  es- 
tablished fact  that  the  Irish  preceded 
the  Northmen  in  Iceland,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  with  the  means  of 
navigation  at  their  command,  that 
they  should  have  been  their  precur- 
sors in  America.  Irish  monks  or  Cul- 
dees,  longing  u to  be  alone  with  God  ” 


had,  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
Irish  monk  Dicuilf  settled  in  Iceland 
about  the  year  795,  and  it  is  likely  that 
they  may  have  pushed  their  way  as  far 
as  Greenland. 

5.  Establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Greenland. — In  928  a band  of 
Northmen  under  Eric  the  Red,  dis- 
covered Greenland,  and  three  years 
later  established  a colony  there 
(928-999).  In  999  Eric’s  son,  Rief, 
went  to  Norway,  and  while  at  the 
court  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson 
became  acquainted  with  the  truths  of 
Christianity  and  soon  adopted  them. 
Subsequently,  as  Bishop  of  Garda,  he 
returned  to  Greenland  with  a priest 
and  several  religious.  His  mother, 
Queen  Thorhild,  built  a church  which 
was  known  far  and  wide  as  Thorhild’s 
church.  Recent  efforts  to  identify  the 
site  of  Garda  resulted  in  discovering, 
near  Igalico  Fiord,  the  ruins  of  what 
was  once  a substantially  built  church, 
with  indistinct  ruins  of  ten  or  twelve 
other  buildings.  Catholic  relics,  cross- 
es and  engraved  stones  were  found  in 
several  places,  leaving  little  doubt  that 
this  was  the  Cathedral  of  Garda,  men- 
tioned by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  that 


was  called  Ericafiord.  He  named  the  land 
and  called  it  Greenland,  and  said  it  would 
encourage  people  to  come  there  if  the  land 
had  a good  name.  They  found  there,  both 
east  and  west,  ruins  of  houses  and  pieces  of 
boats,  and  stone  implements.  Learned 
men  say  that  twenty-five  ships  went  that 
summer  to  Greenland  from  [Iceland],  . . . 
but  only  fourteen  arrived.  Of  the  rest, 
some  were  driven  back  and  others  were 
wrecked. — De  Cotta. 

$.  Establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Greenland.— These  are  our  authorities  for 
the  history  of  the  Norse  occupation  of 


Greenland,  which  was  discovered  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  colonised  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  Christianized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
About  one  hundred  years  thereafter  a 
bishop  was  assigned  to  the  Greenland 
church.  His  see  was  at  Gardar.  From  the 
first  bishop  appointed,  in  1112,  to  the  last 
one  appointed  by  Innocent  VIII.  and  con- 
firmed by  Alexander  VI.  in  1492,  the  year 
of  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  a period 
elapsed  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  years 
of  a hierarchy— consequently  of  organized 
church  life— regular  and  continuous  down 


•See  paper  read  by  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  of  Canton,  Mass.,  before  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Historical  Society, 
entitled  The  Diecovcry  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the  Tenth  Century. 

tDlcuil  was  also  a geographer,  and  about  825  he  wrote  a treatise  De  Mentura  Orbi*  Terrae ; on  the  measure- 
ment of  the  earth. 
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here,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  “Catholic  Bishops  performed, 
among  northern  snows  and  ice,  the  va- 
rious offices — familiar  to  Catholics  of 
today-ordaining,  confirming,  celebrat- 
ing Pontifical  Mass  and  administer- 
ing all  the  Sacraments.”* 

Christianity  had  so  far  progressed  in 
these  regions,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  establish  a local  hierarchy. 
Eric  Gnupson,  of  Iceland,  was,  as  we 
have  just  seen  (1100),  consecrated  in 
Lund  by  Archbishop  Adzer.  There  is 
a record  that  a certain  Jones  or  Johan- 
nes, a Saxon  Bishop  (the  Hungrvak 
book  which  is  written  on  the  history 
of  the  Bishops  of  Iceland,  asserts  that 
he  was  an  Irishman  or  Hibernian) 
after  first  preaching  the  Christian  faith 
for  four  years  in  Iceland,  set  out  thence 
for  Vinland  in  order  to  convert  its 
people,  and  finally  sealed  his  mission 
there  by  suffering  torture  and  death.f 
In  the  year  1121,  Eric,  Bishop  of 
Greenland,  visited  Vinland,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities  transferred 
his  See  to  that  place. 

The  colonies  on  the  west  of  Green- 
land continued  to  flourish  until  1406, 

fo  the  year  1409;  fitful  and  interrupted 
ffom  1409  to  1492.  Between  the  two  ex- 
treme dates,  in  the  palmiest  period  of 
Greenland  Christianity,  there  were  on  its 
inhospitable  shores  one  bishop,  a cathedral, 
fifteen  churches,  four  or  five  monasteries, 
and  a Catholic  population  of  ten  thousand 
souls.  This  information  rests  on  historical 
evidence  that  is  irresistible. 

Likewise  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
southwest  of  Greenland  a country  was  dis- 
covered, and  for  hundreds  of  years  was  vis- 
ited frequently,  and  inhabited  for  periods 
of  two  or  three  years  at  a time  by  traders 
and  missionaries  from  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land—a country  known  in  Icelandic  and 
other  annals  as  Vinland  the  Good,  This  is 
not  the  place  to  vindicate  the  authenticity 
and  veracity  of  the  sagas,  especially  those 
contained  in  the  “Hauksbok”  and  the 


when  the  seventeenth  and  last  Bishop 
of  Garda  was  sent  from  Norway ; those 
on  the  east  continued  until  1640  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  an  upheaval 
of  ioe. 

From  what  we  have  seen  it  is  evi- 
dent that  “Christian  Irish  had  pre- 
ceded the  Northmen  to  the  Faroe 
Islands,  as  Dicuil,  the  Irish  monk, 
makes  clear,  and  to  Iceland;  but  the 
Scandinavians  who  settled  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  who  made  voyages  thence 
southward  were  just  emerging  from 
heathenism  into  the  light  of  Christian- 
ity. Catholic  bishops  and  priests,  the 
mass  and  prayers  are  mentioned  in  the 
narratives,  and  one  of  the  heroines 
makes  a pilgrimage  to  Rome.”J 

Thus  we  see  that  a center  of  Chris- 
tianity was  established  at  Greenland ; 
that  it  existed  for  a long  time,  and  its 
light  spread  even  into  regions  now  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  finally  the  light  of  that 
Christianity  was  extinguished  to  be 
relighted  only  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  by  the  real  discovery  of  America; 
by  Christopher  (the  Christ-bearer ) 
Columbus. 


“ Flateyjarbok.”  We  hold  it  as  absolutely 
certain  that  Vinland  was  on  the  American 
mainland,  and  as  all  but  absolutely  demon- 
strated that  it  was  on  the  New  England 
coast.  We  believe  that  Boston  has  made 
no  mistake  in  raising  a statue  to  Leif  Er- 
icsson, the  discoverer  of  Vinland. 

One  proof,  and  only  one,  is  wanting. 
Greenland  ir  still  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
churches,  of  monasteries,  and  of  the  homes 
of  the  Scandinavian  settlers.  But  in  Vin- 
land, so  far,  no  trace  of  buildings  has  been 
found.  The  archseological  proof  is  want- 
ing. The  old  mill  at  Newport,  the  Dighton 
Rock  on  the  Taunton  River,  the  remains  of 
Norumbega  on  the  Charles  River,  are  not 
allowed  by  serious  historians  to  be  vestiges 
of  the  Norse  discoverers  of  America.— 
(/ Gorman. 

See  Note  3. 


*See  Good  Things  for  Catholic  Readers^ oL  I,  page  IU 

t Gist,  Ancient  vinland,  by  Thormod  Thorfaeua,  Boyal  Historiographer  of  Norway.  Translated  from  Latin 
for  tJ.  8.  Catholic  Historical  Magazine,  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

^Introduction  to  Thorfaeua’  Hist,  of  Ancient  Vinland , by  John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.  D. 
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AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  O’HAGAN,  PH.  D. 

I.  THE  FIRST  COLONIAL  PERIOD. — 1607-1688. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A study  of  American  Literature  in- 
volves a study  of  the  ideas  which  have 
dominated  American  civilization.  It 
is  something  more  than  the  catalogu- 
ing of  authors  or  assessment  of  their 
works.  If  literature,  according  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  means  a criticism  of  life, 
then  American  literature  must  mean  a 
criticism  of  American  life. 

In  the  series  of  papers  dealing  with 
American  literature  which  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  Review  during  the  current 
academic  year,  it  shall  be  our  purpose 
and  aim  to  deal  with  it  as  a study  of 
the  evolution  of  human  life  in  the 
New  World,  reflecting  the  growth  and 
triumph  of  ideas  and  principles — not 
as  a mere  record  and  chronicle  of  liter- 
ary achievement. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  in  view 
from  the  very  outset  the  great  agencies 
which  determine  the  character  of  a 
literature,  namely : Race,  Environ- 
ment, Epoch  and  Personality. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of 
American  literature  should  go  a 
study  of  American  history,  for  these 
twain  are  sisters,  and  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  historical  research  does  the 
literary  scholar  see  with  a clear  and 
unerring  eye.  Literature  is  the  life  of 
a people,  history  its  phenomena. 

In  the  work  before  us  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  make  a close  historical  study 
of  the  two  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  as  these  are  what  Low- 
ell has  called  them,“  The  two  great 


distributing  centres  of  the  English 
race  in  America.” 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  the 
periods,  we  shall  in  the  main  deal  with 
the  genesis  and  development  of  Amer- 
ican literature  under  the  following 
headings : 

GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

The  First  Colonial  Period. 

The  Second  Colonial  Period. 

The  Revolutionary  Period. 

The  First  Creative  Period. 

The  Second  Creative  Period. 

Again  the  writers  of  these  periods 
will  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
historians,  poets  and  novelists. 

Each  paper  may  be  expected  to  sug- 
gest some  master-piece  for  close  analy- 
sis and  study,  and  this  literary  pro- 
duction can  form  the  main  topic  of 
discussion  at  a subsequent  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Reading  Circles. 

Let  the  aim  in  all  the  work  be  thor- 
oughness and  sincerity — at  least  such 
thoroughness  as  our  limited  time  will 
permit  in  so  wide  and  vast  a field  of 
study  and  investigation. 

In  our  estimate  of  American  lit- 
erature we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  two  unfortunate  failures — 
provincialism  and  colonialism.  Pro- 
vincialism is,  as  Brander  Matthews  re- 
cently said,  local  pride  unduly  in- 
flated. “ It  is  the  temper  that  is  ready 
to  hail  as  a Swan  of  Avon  any  local 
gosling  who  has  taught  himself  to 
make  an  unnatural  use  of  his  own 
quills.”  Colonialism  is  an  undue  def- 
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erence  towards  foreign  opinion  and  a 
too  ready  acceptance  of  foreign  esti- 
mate upon  our  own  writers. 

That  our  studies  may  be  thorough 
we  must  go  beyond  the  manuals  of  lit- 
erature and  touch  with  our  minds  the 
quickening  life  of  each  literary  prod- 
uct in  prose  or  verse. 

Our  standard  should  not  be  that  of 
England  or  France  or  any  one  country, 
but  rather  the  permanent,  absolute 
standard  of  the  whole  world  set  up 
through  the  ripening  judgment  of 
centuries. 

Our  own  day  has,  without  doubt, 
more  interest  for  us  than  the  twilight 
of  American  life  and  letters,  yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  rude  lyrics 
and  ballads  of  colonial  days  reflect  as 
truly  American  life  and  thought  as  the 
most  polished  epic  or  idyl  of  a Long- 
fellow, a Stedman,  or  an  Aldrich. 

There  should  be  no  North,  no  South, 
no  East,  no  West  in  our  literary  ap- 
praisement. Provincialism  is  death  to 
high  ideals.  Literature  takes  color 
and  form  from  its  surroundings,  but 
its  standard  is  based  upon  the  uni- 
versal taste  and  judgment  ol  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  true  that  devoid  of  the  spirit- 
ual an  art-product  is  meaningless,  yet 
nothing  so  ill-becomes  a critic  or  a lit- 
erary student  as  holding  in  his  mind  the 
laith  of  an  author  while  passing  judg- 
ment upon  his  literary  works. 

We  hope  then  to  do  justice  to  every 
American  writer  of  note,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  and  shall  see  to  it  that 
such  illustrious  names  as  Brownson, 
Shea,  Ryan  and  O’Reilly  find  a place 
in  our  studies  as  builders  and  toilers 
in  the  great  temple  of  American  letters. 

Let  us,  however,  see  to  it  that  in  our 
study  and  estimate  of  American  liter- 


ature we  do  not  attempt  to  galvanize 
mediocrity  into  greatness,  simply  be- 
cause an  author  professes  or  has  pro- 
fessed the  Catholic  faith.  We  Catho- 
lics should  demand  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  American  literature  by  a 
front  door,  not  by  any  side  door. 

CHAPTER  i. 

The  Beginnings  : Conditions,  Char- 
acter.—In  discussing  American  Lit- 
erature it  will  be  well  to  re- 
member that  it  is  a part  of 
English  Literature,  yet  well  defined 
and  distinct  in  itself.  No  doubt 
the  twentieth  century  will  give  us  an 
Indian  literature,  an  Australian  liter- 
ature and  a Canadian  literature  as 
branches  of  English  literature,  all,  too, 
distinct  in  themselves. 

The  beginnings  of  American  litera- 
ture are  the  beginnings  of  New  World 
civilization  — rude  stammerings  of 
speech,  lispings  of  literary  childhood 
— what  the  French  aptly  call  balbutie - 
ment.  The  radiating  centres  of  this 
early  intellectual  life  in  America  were 
the  two  colonies,  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia. 

It  wTas  not,  however,  till  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  that 
American  literature  proper  took  shape 
and  form.  It  is  true  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  us  a Jonathan  Edwards 
and  a Benjamin  Franklin,  two  authors 
ol  real  note  and  merit,  yet,  assuredly, 
even  their  works  would  not  constitute 
an  American  literature. 

Regarded,  then,  epochally,  the  begin- 
nings of  American  literature  are  linked 
to  the  life  and  civilization  which  be- 
gat a Chaucer,  a Spenser,  a Shakespeare 
and  a Milton.  As  Tyler  says : “ Our 
literature  made  its  fint  feeble  be- 
ginnings when  the  firmament  of  Eng- 
lish literature  was  all  ablaze  with  the 
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light  of  her  full-orbed  and  most  daz- 
zling writers,  the  wits,  the  dramatists, 
scholars,  orators,  singers,  philosophers, 
who  formed  that  incomparable  group 
of  titanic  men  gathered  in  London 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.” 

When  Jamestown  was  settled,  in 
1607,  Spenser  had  been  dead  only  eight 
years  and  Shakespeare  had  just  com- 
pleted his  great  Roman  play  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra. 

The  art  of  printing,  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  and  the  mariner's  compass 
had,  for  more  than  a century,  stirred 
into  activity  the  intellect  of  Europe. 
The  spirit  of  discovery  had  sent  out  a 
Columbus,  a Cabot,  a Da  Oama,  a 
Balboa,  and  a Magellan.  The  heart 
and  brain  of  Europe  dreamt  New 
World  dreams.  As  Bancroft  says: 
“Every  great  European  event  affected 
the  fortunes  of  America.  Did  a state 
prosper  it  sought  an  increase  of  wealth 
by  plantations  in  the  west.  Was  a 
sect  persecuted  it  escaped  to  the  New 
World.” 

The  literature  of  the  First  Colonial 
Period,  from  1607  to  1688,  is  indeed 
meagre.  It  was  a period  of  Epic  toil, 
during  which  colonists  waged  an  un- 
ceasing war  with  a savage  people  and 
a savage  wilderness.  But  the  history 
of  these  eighty  years  should  be  studied 
closely  because  of  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  later  American  literature. 
For  purposes  of  this  study  Fisher’s 
Colonial  Era,  the*  first  volumes  of  Ban- 
croft, and  Hildreth  and  Lodge's  Eng- 
lish Colonies  in  America  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage.  I have  already 
said  that  the  two  colonies  to  be  studied 
are  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  These 
are  the  fountain  heads  of  all  that  is 
strongest  in  American  national  life 
and  literature. 


*7 

And  here  it  should  be  remarked  that 
the  colonists  who  founded  the  State 
of  Virginia  differed  widely  from  those 
who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower.  It 
is  necessary  to  note  this  diflerence 
carefully,  as  it  will  help  to  explain  the 
attitude  of  these  two  colonies  some 
years  later  towards  education  and  in- 
tellectual advancement.  Prof.  Pattee, 
in  his  history  of  American  literature, 
sets  forth  the  character  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colonists  thus:  “Of  the  one 
hundred  and  five  men  who  com- 
posed the  first  expedition  to  Virginia 
nearly  one-half  were  “ gentlemen  ” 
with  absolutely  no  experience  in  man- 
ual labor,  and  a large  proportion  of 
the  remainder  were  soldiers  and  ser- 
vants. They  were  of  the  Royalist 
party  and  the  Church  of  England. 
Many  of  them  had  squandered  their 
ancestral  estates  and  now  sought 
America,  led  on  by  dreams  of  sudden 
conquest  and  dazzling  riches.  Many 
were  adventurers  born  of  the  pro- 
tracted wars  with  Spain;  some  were 
worthless  idlers  and  even  criminals 
fleeing  from  justice.  Not  one  of  them 
dreamed  of  a permanent  home  in  the 
new  land.  They  had  had  no  falling  out 
with  the  mother  country  ; they  had  no 
desire  to  found  a new  order  of  society ; 
they  were  without  religious  scruples 
or  anything  else  save  a desire  for 
speedy  wealth — for  gold  that  could 
be  picked  up  in  large  nuggets  without 
exertion. 

Many  of  the  later  arrivals,  drawn  by 
the  rich  tobacco  plantations,  were  from 
the  higher  classes,  yet  during  the  first 
half  century  the  large  proportion  of 
the  settlers  in  Virginia  were  of  inferior 
quality,  personally  and  socially,  and 
many  of  them  were  broken  men,  ad- 
venturers, bankrupts  and  criminals.” 
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Contrast  this  characterization  of 
Virginia  colonists  with  the  little  band 
of  Pilgrims,  who  a few  years  later,  fly- 
ing from  persecution,  landed  as  exiles 
on  the  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  very  beginning  of  a cruel  north- 
ern winter.  The  Virginia  colonists 
were,  in  most  instances,  strong,  hardy, 
robust  men  inured  to  hardships  by  war 
and  adventure,  while  those  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock  on  the  memorable 
20th  of  December  were,  many  of  them, 
women  and  children,  weak,  heart- 
broken and  sick.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  a study  of  Puritan  traits  and 
character  I would  refer  the  student  to 
Greene’s  Short  History  of  the  English 
People, Vol.  III.,  pages  19  to  35 ; Neale’s 
History  of  the  Puritans ; Taine’s  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Vol.  II.,  chapter  5 ; 
Tyler,  pages  91  to  109;  and  Richardson, 
Vol.  I.,  pages  10  to  21. 

We  shall  see  as  our  subject  develops 
how  character,  ideals  and  environ- 
ment mould  and  influence  intellectual 
life  and  thought  in  the  two  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  The  Pil- 
grim Fathers  did  not  brave  the  Atlantic 
main  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  although 
the  London  Company  which  fitted  them 
out  was  a commercial  company.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
founders  of  New  England  were  deeply 
religious  men — that  religion  was  their 
very  vocation.  They  had  suffered  for 
conscience  sake  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  in  England — they  were,  how- 
ever, narrow  in  their  views,  men  of 
principle  and  strong  convictions,  ready 
to  battle  and  contend  and  suffer  and 
die  for  the  right  to  worship  God  with- 
in the  sanctuary  of  their  own  faith. 
But  the  strange  paradox  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  New  England  Puritan  is 
the  fact  that  he  soon  became  a perse- 


cutor himself,  showing  little  toleration 
to  those  who  differed  from  him  in  be- 
lief. Prof.  Pattee  says  it  is  but  nat- 
ural that  the  Puritans,  having  pur- 
chased religious  freedom  at  such  a 
price,  should  be  intolerant  of  those 
who  would  prevent  their  belief,  and  we 
are  not  surprised,  he  adds,  to  find 
them  in  turn  persecutors.  Prof.  Pattee 
is  not  surprised  to  find  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  persecuting  Roger  Wil- 
liams because  he  defended  Quaker  and 
Baptist  for  conscience  sake,  and  this 
because  the  Puritan  in  his  day  had 
been  persecuted  lor  a like  reason.  Is 
this  good  reasoning,  or  does  it  reflect 
credit  or  discredit  on  Prof.  Pattee’s 
partial  or  impartial  mind?  Verily 
the  latest  author  of  American  litera- 
ture holds  a brief  for  Puritan  intoler- 
ance. Not  so  did  the  Catholic  colony 
of  Maryland  treat  Puritan  and  Quaker. 
It  were  a shame,  indeed,  if  any  Catho- 
lic writer  should  express  no  surprise 
did  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  perse- 
cute and  burn  those  whose  faith  was 
not  of  their  own,  simply  because  their 
fathers  had  been  hanged  and  quartered 
by  Elizabeth,  for  conscience  sake. 

A characteristic  of  the  New  England 
Puritans  was  their  intense  earnestness. 
Life  to  them  was  a terrible  reality.  “ I 
am  resolved,”  wrote  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, “ to  live  with  all  might  while  I 
do  live.”  They  had  no  time  for  pleas- 
ure or  enjoyment.  Their  life  was  seri- 
ous— much  more  serious  than  that  of 
their  fathers  in  England.  They,  too, 
became  more  gloomy  and  superstitious 
than  the  Puritans  of  England.  No 
wonder,  for  was  not  New  England  life 
gloomy  from  without  and  within. 

Macaulay  tells  us  that  the  Puritans 
of  the  Mother  Country  condemned 
bear-baiting  not  because  it  gave  pain 
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to  the  bear,  but  because  it  yielded  en- 
joyment to  the  spectators.  A spirit 
much  worse  than  this  must  have  pos- 
sessed Michael  Wigglesworth,  the 
laureate  of  Puritanism,  who  lived  from 
1631  to  1715  in  Malden,  Massachusetts, 
when  he  wrote  the  following  doggerel 
and  inhuman  lines : 

“ Then  might  you  hear  them  rend  and  tear 
The  air  with  their  outcries ; 

The  hideous  noise  of  their  rad  voice 
Ascendent  to  the  skies. 

They  wring  their  hands,  their  caitiff  bands, 
And  gnash  their  teeth  for  terror; 

They  cry,  they  roar,  for  anguish  sore, 

And  gnaw  their  tongue  for  horror. 

But  get  away  without  delay; 

Christ  pities  not  your  cry ; 

Depart  to  hell,  there  may  you  yell 
And  roar  eternally.” 

This  reminds  one  of  the  Calvinistic 
woman  the  poet  Tennyson  used  to  tell 
of,  who,  secure  in  her  own  predestined 
salvation,  said  to  the  poet:  “ Ah,  Alfred, 
whenever  I look  at  you  I think  of  the 
words  of  the  Saviour,  ‘Depart  from 
me  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  Ac.1” 
Now  as  to  the  conditions  which  gave 
an  impetus  to  education  in  the  New 
England  colony.  The  fact  that  the 
people  largely  lived  in  village  com- 
munities and  towns  fostered  intellec- 
tual advancement. 

In  Massachusetts  there  was  a central- 
ized society,  while  in  Virginia  the  peo- 
ple were  scattered  over  isolated  planta- 
tions. In  New  England  the  town 
became  the  political  unit,  in  Virginia 
the  county.  Educati  n,  then,  grew  as 
a necessity  in  New  England,  where 
the  people  lived  in  daily  contact  and 
where  there  was  afforded  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  interchange  of  books,  letters 
and  ideas.  The  student  should  note 
here  the  rise  and  history  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities* 


* 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
this  was  an  age  of  fierce  theological 
battles,  not  only  in  the  Mother  Land 
but  in  the  settlements  around  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Not  only  did  Hooker 
and  Jewell  and  Barrow  enter  the  con- 
troversial lists  in  the  land  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Bacon,  but  the  New  England 
divine  pressed  home  his  arguments 
with  a sturdiness  and  cogency  of  rea- 
soning, which  culminated  in  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  an  Edwards 
and  a Franklin. 

Yet  in  estimating  the  literary  begin- 
nings of  New  England  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  were  many 
influences  at  work  detrimental  and 
hostile  to  literary  production — chief 
among  these  being  the  narrowness  of 
the  Puritan  mind  and  thought. 

Hawthorne  sums  up  very  well 
this  Puritan  narrowness,  where  he 
says  in  the  Snow  Image — “ Life  in 
the  Puritan  settlements  must  have 
trudged  onward  with  hardly  anything 
to  diversify  and  enliven  it,  while  also 
its  rigidity  could  not  fail  to  cause  mis- 
erable distortions  of  the  moral  nature. 
Such  a life  was  sinister  to  the  intellect 
and  sinister  to  the  heart;  especially 
when  one  generation  had  bequeathed 
its  religious  gloom  and  the  counter- 
part of  its  religious  ardor  to  the  next 
....  The  sons  and  grandchildren  of 
the  first  settlers  were  a race  of  lower 
and  narrower  souls  than  their  progeni- 
tors had  been.  The  latter  were  stern, 
severe,  intolerant,  but  not  supersti- 
tious, not  even  fanatical;  and  en- 
dowed, if  any  men  of  that  age  were, 
with  a far-seeing  worldly  sagacity. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  the  succeed- 
ing race  to  grow  up  in  heaven’s  free- 
dom beneath  the  discipline  which  their 
gloomy  energy  of  character  had  estab- 
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lished ; nor  it  may  be  have  we  even 
yet  thrown  off  all  the  unfavorable  in- 
fluences which,  among  many  good 
ones,  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
Puritan  forefathers.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
lack  of  appreciation  in  aesthetic  taste 
among  the  Puritans  of  New  England. 
With  them  as  with  the  Puritans  of 
England  the  drama  was  considered  a 
vanity,  while  sculpture  and  painting 
were  held  as  a violation  of  the  Second 
Commandment.  Puritan  England  gave 
us  the  great  Epic  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Puritan  New  England,  till  mellowed 
and  softened  by  the  broader  and  more 
humane  sympathies  of  a kindlier  faith, 
gave  us  naught  but  the  metrical 
rhapsodies  of  a Bay  Psalm  Book  or  the 
jingling  and  unbridling  lines  of  a 
Michael  Wigglesworth. 

The  only  literary  personage  worthy 
of  study  in  connection  with  the  early 
colonial  history  of  Virginia  is  Captain 
John  Smith.  Bancroft  calls  Smith 
“The  father  of  Virginia,  the  true 
leader  who  first  planted  the  Saxon  race 
within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.”  Smith  as  a writer  may  be 
studied  in  Tyler’s  volume,  pages  16  to 
38,  and  Richardson,  Vol.  I.,  pages  63 
to  72. 

The  literature  of  the  First  Colonial 
Period  groups  itself  under  three  head- 
ings : Journals  and  Historical  Works, 
Religious  and  Theological  Writings, 
and  Poetry.  The  Historians  are  Wil- 
liam Bradford,  John  Winthrop  and 
Thomas  Morton.  Bradford’s  chief  work 
is  his  history  of  the  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion, while  Winthrop  did  the  same  work 


for  Massachusetts  Bay.  Winthrop’s  his- 
tory has  been  of  great  service  to  later 
writers.  It  is  supposed  that  Haw- 
thorne got  his  conception  of  the  Scarlet 
Letter  while  perusing  its  pages. 

Among  theologians,  Roger  Williams 
and  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians, are  worthy  of  study.  In  poetry 
there  is  little  enchantment  on  the  way. 
Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet,  who  was 
born  in  1612  and  died  in  1672,  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  “ The  Morning  Star 
of  American  Poetry.”  The  Morning 
Star  of  English  literature  applied  to 
Chaucer  means  a good  deal,  but  the 
Morning  Star  of  American  Poetry, 
such  as  grew  under  the  leaden  sky  of 
Puritan  New  England  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century — well, 
to  speak  classically,  it  is  simply  nomen 
etpraeterea  nihil.  It  might,  however, 
be  worth  while  to  glance  through 
Anne  Dudley  Bradstreet’s  poetic  mus- 
ings,  as  well  as  the  metrical  efforts  of 
Wigglesworth,  whom  Cotton  Mather 
calls  “ a little  feeble  shadow  of  a man.” 

For  our  next  topic  I shall  invite  my 
readers  to  take  up  with  me  the  Second 
Colonial  Period,  extending  from  1688 
to  1765. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  find  in  ex- 
istence, at  this  time,  1688,  three  groups 
of  colonies,  namely: — I.  The  New 
England  group — Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. II.  The  Middle  group — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania. III.  The  Southern  group — 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  WEEKLY  STUDY  AND  REVIEW— OCTOBER. 

AHBRICAN  HISTORY. 


First  Week, — October — A study  of  the  Re- 
naissance period  and  its  influence  on 
modern  civilization. 

Second  Week, — The  Portuguese  discoveries : 
Henry,  the  Navigator;  Bartholomew  Diaz; 
Vasco  da  Gama;  Cabral. 

Third  Week, — The  Northmen  and  their 
explorations ; Norse  Sagas. 

Fourth  Week,  —Establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Greenland. 

QiieatlMs. 

1.  What  great  literary  and  artistic  move- 
ment extended  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century?  By  what 
terms  is  this  period  variously  called! 

In  the  widest  sense,  what  does  the  Re- 
naissance comprehend?  Who  took  the 
lead  in  this  great  movement  of  history  ? 

Name  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Re- 
naissance. Name  the  more  remote  causes. 

Did  the  Renaissance  exert  its  influence 
upon  the  arts  and  letters  alone? 

2.  What  nation  took  the  lead  in  maritime 
discovery  in  the  fifteenth  century?  What 
resulted  in  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese 
to  reach  the  Indies  by  a new  route?  Who 
were  the  chief  Portuguese  explorers  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

3.  Was  Columbus  the  first  white  man  to 
set  foot  upon  our  American  soil  ? 

Who  were  the  Northmen,  and  where  was 
their  home?  What  were  their  character- 
istics? What  enabled  them  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  other  parts  of  the  world? 
What  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  activ- 
ity for  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia? 
Where  did  they  plant  their  colonies? 
Which  was  the  most  vigorous  of  all  their 
colonies?  What  is  said  of  the  historical 
records  of  Iceland? 

4.  What  are  Sagas?  Where  are  the  man- 
uscripts to  be  found  which  bear  versions 
of  all  the  Sagas  relating  to  America? 
Where  were  they  discovered  when  it  was 
thought  they  were  lost,  and  where  are  they 
now  preserved?  What  is  asserted  of  St. 
Brendan,  the  Irish  Monk?  On  what  au- 
thority is  based  the  claims  that  the  Irish 

* preceded  the  Northmen  in  the  discovery  of 
America? 

5.  When  and  by  whom  was  Christianity 
established  in  Greenland? 


What  resulted  in  the  recent  effort  to 
identify  the  site  of  Garda,  the  ancient  See 
of  Greenland? 

What  progress  was  made  by  the  Church 
in  Greenland? 

Did  the  Norsemen  leave  any  durable  trace 
of  their  occupancy  of  our  land?  Where 
may  a record  of  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  Norsemen  be  found  ? 

Where  did  the  Norsemen  plant  their  col- 
onies, and  how  long  did  they  last? 

Soffcated 

SPECIAL. 

“A  Medieval  Ulysses/*  page  15  October 
Review. 

44  Pre-historic  Americans, ” by  the  Mar- 
quis De  Nadaillac.  D.  H.  McBride  8c  Co., 
Chicago.  50  cents. 

The  Finland  Episode,  Introductory  chap- 
ter ot  41  A History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States/*  by  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
O'Gorman,  D.  D.  The  Christian  Literature 
Co.,  New  York. 

Poems  by  Longfellow — The  Skdeton  in  Ar- 
mor; Di&coverer  of  the  North  Cape . 

44  The  Norse  Hierarchy  in  America/* 
American  Quarterly  Review , April,  1890. 

44  The  Discovery  of  America  by  the  North- 
men in  the  10th  Century/*  by  Rev.  Joshua 
P.  Bodfish,  Canton,  Mass. 

44  History  of  Ancient  Vinland/’  by  Thor- 
mod  Thorfaeus.  Translated  from  Latin  for 
The  United  States  Catholic  Historical  Magazine 
by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  LL.  D.,  Ph  D. 

Introduction  to  Thorfaeus*  44  History  of 
Ancient  Vinland/*  by  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
LL.  D. 

General. 

‘‘Iceland:  Its  Scenes  and  Sagas.**  Bar- 
ing-Gould,  London,  1863. 

*•  Discovery  of  America  by  Northmen.” 
Beamish,  London,  1841. 

44  History  of  Greenland.**  Crantz,  Lon- 
don, 1820. 

4‘  The  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Northmen.**  De  Costa,  Albany, 
1890. 

44  The  Discovery  of  America/*  Vol.  I., 
Chap  ii.  Fiske,  Boston,  1892. 

44  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations.** 
Meriwale,  London,  1866. 

44  The  Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good.” 
Reeves,  London,  1890. 

44  The  Discovery  of  the  Northmen  in  the 
Tenth  Century.**  Smith,  Toulmin,  London, 
1842. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  WEEKLY  STUDY  AND  REVIEW— OCTOBER 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


First  Week.—k  study  of  European  civili- 
zation during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Second  Week. — Study  the  Virginia  colony 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Third  Week.  — Study  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Fourth  Week. — Study  the  foundation  of  the 
colleges  of  New  England. 

Questions. 

In  discussing  American  literature  what 
should  be  borne  in  mind  ? 

Where  were  the  radiating  centers  of  early 
intellectual  life  in  America  ? 

When  did  American  literature  proper 
take  shape  and  form  ? 

Did  the  eighteenth  century  produce  any 
American  writers  of  note  ? 

How  is  the  period  from  1607  to  1688  char- 
acterized? Why  is  a close  study  of  this 
period  important? 

Give  a comparison  of  the  characters  of 
the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

What  were  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  founders  of  New  England? 

What  was  the  difference  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  as  regards  intellec- 
tual growth  and  advancement? 

What  were  the  chief  causes  that  made 
New  England  a great  literary  influence  ? 


Study  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  great 
universities  of  Harvard,  'Yale,  Princeton 
and  Columbia. 

What  characterized  this  age,  and  what 
was  its  culmination  in  intellectual  devel- 
opment? What  influences  were  detri- 
mental and  hostile  to  literary  productions? 

Who  is  the  only  literary  personage 
worthy  of  study  in  connection  with  the 
early  colonial  history  of  Virginia  ? What 
does  Bancroft  say  of  him  ? 

Under  what  three  headings  is  the  litera- 
ture of  the  First  Colonial  Period  grouped? 
Name  the  writers  of  note  undereach  group 
and  their  chief  works. 

Sugfrested  Reading. 

Longfellow’s'  Miles  Standish ; the  article 
on  American  Literature  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica;  the  Early  Chapters  on 
American  Literature,  by  Tyler,  and  Rich- 
ardson. Note  when,  where  and  by  whom 
the  first  book  was  published  in  America. 

Bancroft’s  “History  of  the  United 
States”— First  volumes. 

Hildreth  and  Lodge’s  “ English  Colonies 
in  America.” 

Green’s  “ Short  History  of  the  English 
People.”— Vol.  I.,  pages  10-21. 


LOCAL  CIRCLE  CHRONICLE. 

Interesting  reports  read  at  the  Great  Conference  on  Reading  Circle  Day  at  Fifth  8esslon  of  Catholic  8ummer 

School  of  America,  August  5, 1896. 


Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.  S.  PM  made  an 
address  on  Catholic  Authors.  He  referred 
to  the  concentration  of  attention  upon  the 
best  books,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical results  of  the  Reading  Circles.  Intelli- 
gent readers  accept  with  gratitude  the 
writings  of  the  great  authors  whose  intel- 
lectual gifts  are  employed  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  art,  and  literature. 

Brother  Azarias  devoted  many  years  of 
his  life  to  the  study  of  classical  literature 
in  many  languages  He  felt  keenly  the 
duty  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  great 
works  which  represent  the  enlightened  con- 
victions of  the  most  profound  Christian 
scholars,  especially  those  who  had  taken 


the  pains  to  write  luminous  expositions  of 
nineteenth  century  problems.  We  should 
know  our  own  writers,  who  labor  for  us 
through  many  trials  and  tribulations.  We 
should  show  our  appreciation  of  the  sacri- 
fices they  made  in  writing  for  our  benefit 
by  reading  their  works.  In  our  plans  for 
reading  the  first  place  should  be  given  to 
the  books  that  defend  the  Catholic  faith 
and  show  forth  what  the  Church  has  done 
for  letters,  science,  and  education.  Some 
there  are  who  can  do  a valuable  service  in  re- 
futing erroneous  opinions  by  learning  the 
arguments  which  show  how  the  truths  of 
religion  are  reconciled  with  reason. 
Well-informed  Catholics  take  a pride  in 
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knowing  what  their  brethren  have  written. 
It  is  often  their  duty  to  be  able  to  give  rea- 
■on8  for  the  faith.  They  should  be  able  to 
point  oat  the  books  in  which  the  leading 
dogmas  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  ex- 
plained and  defended.  By  all  means  let 
our  Catholic  young  people  become  intimate 
with  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  heroes 
whose  lives  were  given  to  the  building  up 
of  this  great  Republic ; but  let  them  also 
be  no  less  familiar  with  the  payings  and  do- 
ings of  those  heroic  souls  which  reflect  so 
brilliantly  the  beauties  of  the  Church,  and 
her  salutary  influence  on  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  world. 

The  Ozanam  leadlig  Circle,  Mew  Ttrk 

City. 

The  Ozanam  Reading  Circle  may  well 
claim  a considerable  share  in  the  success 
which  has  come  from  the  new,  educational 
and  literary  movement  among  Catholics  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  pioneer  Reading  Circle  of  New 
York  City. 

In  October,  1886,  the  members  organized, 
having  in  view  the  cultivation  of  a stand- 
ard of  literary  taste.  By  associating  to- 
gether in  an  informal  and  friendly  way,  our 
individual  efforts  were  intensified ; contact 
with  other  minds  awakened  new  phases  of 
thought.  At  our  meetings  we  have  ob- 
tained many  advantages  from  the  concen- 
tration of  attention  on  some  of  the  beet 
books — Catholic  books  especially  — from 
carefully  selected  literary  exercises,  and 
from  the  vigorous  discussion  of  current  top- 
ics. Year  alter  year  new  plans  have  been 
added,  and  the  scope  of  the  work  extended. 
With  united  good  will  we  have  given  our 
best  energies  to  make  our  undertaking 
pleasant  and  useful  in  its  results. 

For  the  success  of  our  decennial  year  we 
invited  the  co-operation  of  numerous 
friends  who  attended  our  public  meetings 
and  sanctioned  our  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Catholic  literature.  A new  fea- 
ture was  introduced.  In  addition  to  the 
Honorary  Members,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  favors  in  the  past,  it  was 
arranged  to  form  an  associate  membership 
for  well-wishers  unable  to  promise  active 
participation  in  our  work.  The  payment 
of  two  dollars  secured  for  each  Associate 
Member  the  privilege  of  attending  our  pub- 


lic meetings  once  a month.  Without  bind- 
ing themselves  to  the  obligations  of  active 
members  many  were  thus  enabled  to  assist 
in  the  extension  of  the  work  of  self-improve- 
ment which  has  been  fostered  by  the 
Ozanam  Reading  Circle. 

During  October,  it  was  decided  to  resume 
the  sturf y of  American  literature  in  a brief, 
and  as  the  plan  has  proved,  a very  success- 
ful way.  The  work  of  studying  an  author 
was  divided  among  three  members.  The 
first  was  requested  to  give  a short  biograph- 
ical sketch ; (he  second  told  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  the  Hie  and  works  of  the 
author;  while  it  was  assigned  to  the  third 
to  present  an  abstract  of  the  author’s  prin- 
cipal work.  By  this  division  of  labor  the 
study  of  each  writer  was  made  interesting, 
and  as  complete  as  our  time  would  allow. 
Among  those  presented  to  our  considera- 
tion in  this  manner  were  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly,  Christian  Reid,  Agnes  Repplier, 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Washington  Irving.  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Lowell,  and  Emerson.  Following  the  same 
plan  we  became  better  acquainted  with 
Coventry  Patmore,  Alfred  Austin,  Poet 
Laureate  of  England;  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti, and  Aubrey  de  Vere.  In  the  study 
of  these  writers  the  members  of  our  circle 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Paulist  par- 
ish library  which  has  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  beet  works  ir  modem  literature. 
We  certainly  have  a great  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  over  many  less-favored  circles, 
and,  judging  from  the  year’s  work,  the 
members  have  fully  appreciated  this  boon. 

At  every  regular  meeting  portions  of  The 
History  of  the  Chwch  of  Qod  by  Bishop 
Spalding,  covering  from  the  Fifth  to  the 
Twelfth  centuries  were  read.  Extracts 
from  the  monthly  magazines  were  also 
given,  and  contributed  not  a little  to  the 
animated  discussion  of  current  topics. 
Original  writing  is  always  encouraged, 
though  not  compulsory,  and  accordingly 
many  of  the  meetings  during  the  year  were 
enlivened  by  short  stories,  and  individual 
criticisms  of  books  which  the  members  had 
read  as  elective  studies.  Some  of  the  books 
reviewed  were  The  Data  of  Modem  Ethics 
(Ming),  Chapter s of  Bible  Study  (Heuser), 
History  of  the  Church  in  England  (Miss  Al- 
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lies),  History  of  Art  (Goodyear),  Land  of 
Pluck  (Mary  Mapes  Dodge). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  our  Direct- 
or, Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  promised  to 
devote  one  evening,  each  month,  to  talks 
before  the  circle,  on  the  live  questions  of 
the  day,  chiefly  derived  from  the  recent 
book 8 of  Bishop  Spalding.  These  proved 
both  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  public  meetings  formed  a distinctive 
feature  of  this  decennial  year.  The  first 
held  on  November  25,  opened  with  a short 
address  by  the  Director.  This  was  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  Wadhams’  Reading 
Circle  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  by  Mrs.  B.  Ellen 
Burke.  Afterwards  the  Rev.  J.  Talbot 
Smith  spoke  upon  the  lack  of  spirituality 
among  the  writers  of  modern  fiction,  espe- 
cially noting  gome  defects  in  the  works  of 
Conan  Doyle.  Among  those  who  helped 
to  make  interesting  the  exercises 
at  our  monthly  meetings  were  Miss 
Grace  A.  Burt,  graduate  of  the  Em- 
erson School  of  Oratory,  Boston;  Miss 
Marie  Cote,  who  gave  original  and  se- 
lected readings;  Mr.  John  S.  McNulty  also 
entertained  us  with  a talk  about  novels; 
'William  J.  O’Leary,  A.  M.,  of  Brooklyn, 
favored  us  with  an  appreciative  selection 
of  passages  from  Tennyson.  A favorable 
review  of  Edward  Bok’s  book  for  young 
men,  entitled  “ Successward”  was  read  by 
Mr.  Banks  M.  Moore. 

At  two  of  our  public  meetings,  March  24 
and  April  21,  eloquent  lectures  were  de- 
livered by  the  well-known  speaker  Henry 
Austin  Adams,  A.  M.  His  subjects  were 
Cardinal  Newman  and  The  Modem  Stage . It 
is  needless  to  say  every  one  was  highly 
delighted  by  his  exceptional  oratory.  On 
the  Monday  evening  following  the  lecture 
on  Cardinal  Newman,  our  Director  reviewed 
for  us,  by  request,  Purcell's  Life  of  Cardinal 
Manning. 

Washington’s  Birthday  was  celebrated 
by  a social  gathering.  The  Circle  was  At 
Home  to  its  numerous  friends  from  four  to 
six  p.  m.  All  agreed  that  the  patriotic  and 
musical  selections  and  particularly  the 
lively  conversation  enabled  them  to  pass  a 
most  enjoyable  afternoon.  Miss  Louisa 
Morrison,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Donohue,  Dr. 
R.  E.  S.  Ormisted,  Mr.  Matthew  Barry,  and 
Dr.  John  J.  Roth  well  kindly  furnished  the 
vocal  part  of  the  musical  program. 


The  closing  meeting  of  the  season  was 
held  in  Columbus  Hall  on  May  26,  Mr.  Al- 
fred Young  presiding.  A scholarly  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  J.  Deiany  on 
Types  of  Womanhood,  especially  as  exem- 
plified in  Queen  Isabella  and  Joan  of  Arc. 
Musical  numbers  were  furnished  on  this 
occasion  by  Prof.  Pedro  de  Salazar,  and 
the  Excelsior  Quartette. 

In  looking  back  over  the  various  events 
in  the  season  of  1895-’6  we  feel  that  our 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  by  giv- 
ing their  time  and  talents  so  kindly  helped 
to  make  our  tenth  year  most  successful, 
and  profitable  to  our  Active,  our  Associate 
and  our  Honorary  Members. 

Besides  the  usual  literary  work  that  is  to 
be  continued  as  heretofore  on  Monday  even- 
ings, we  have  arranged  to  complete,  next 
October,  the  study  of  educational  literature 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
McMillan.  The  course  of  reading  will  be 
limited  to  six  of  the  most  approved  books 
bearing  on  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.  This  will  be  a rare  opportunity 
for  busy  teachers  who  wish  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  books  of  recognized 
merit,  and  wish  to  escape  the  discourage- 
ment that  sometimes  comes  to  the  solitary 
reader  of  pedagogical  works. 

Brander  Matthews,  writing  in  the  Jan- 
uary number,  1895,  of  the  SL  Nicholas , 
states  “ Where  Emerson  advises  you  ‘ to 
hitch  your  wagon  to  a star,’  Franklin  is 
ready  with  an  improved  axle-grease  for  the 
wheels.”  The  two  types  are  happily 
blended  in  the  Ozanam  Circle.  When  the 
theoretical  element  would  soar  too  quickly 
into  ethereal  altitudes  unknown,  the  brake 
of  common  sense  is  so  gently  applied  by 
the  practical  that  we  all  ride  together  into 
the  regions  of  higher  truths  all  unconscious 
of  the  unevenness  of  the  road.  We  hare 
had  in  mind  these  words  of  Ruskin  : “ To 
use  books  rightly  is  to  go  to  them  for  help ; 
to  appeal  to  them  when  our  own  knowl- 
edge and  power  of  thought  fail ; to  be  led 
by  them  into  wider  sight,  purer  conception 
than  our  own,  and  to  receive  from  them  the 
united  sentence  of  the  judges  and  councils 
of  all  time,  against  our  solitary  and  un- 
stable opinion.” — Mary  Burke . 

Members  of  Ozanam  Reading  Circle  who 
attended  the  C.  S.  8.  Session  1896 : — 
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Key.  Thomas  McMillan,  Director. 

Active  Members. — Mies  Mary  F.  McAleer, 
Miss  Margaret  O’Connell,  Miss  Emma 
O’Connell,  Miss  Anna  A.  Burke,  Miss  Mary 
Burke. 

Associate  Members. — Mrs.  Francis  Trav- 
ers, Miss  Kate  G.  Broderick,  Miss  Mary 
Broderick,  Miss  Anna  Murray,  Mrs.  B.  Ellen 
Burke. 

Wad  bams  Beading  Circle,  Malone,  MY. 

The  Wadhams  Reading  Circle  is  an  in- 
corporated body,  and  it  has  become  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  objects,  as  stated  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation,  are  Self  Culture, 
the  diffusion  of  good  Literature  and  the  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  of  a Public 
Library. 

It  was  incorporated  June  18, 1895. 

It  has  a library  of  500  volumes,  400  of 
which  were  added  during  the  present  year* 

Its  library  is  kept  open  to  the  public  two 
houre  on  three  days  of  each  week.  It  has 
six  leading  Catholic  magazines  in  circula- 
tion ; also  five  leading  secular  magazines. 

The  Circle  is  composed  of  125  members 
who  pay  an  admission  fee  of  50  cents  and 
10  cents  monthly  dues.  It  holds  semi- 
monthly meetings,  at  which  a regular  pro- 
gramme is  followed,  after  which  a special 
programme,  prepared  for  each  evening,  is 
carried  out.  Some  of  the  programmes  were 
as  follows : 

Eminent  women  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries. 

History  of  the  Jews. 

Life  and  Literature  pertaining  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

One  night  was  given  to  a paper  on  Eu- 
ropean travel;  a description  of  natural 
scenery  and  Catholic  life  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  by  one  of  our  Circle  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  there. 

Another  night  to  a paper  on  the  life  and 
works  of  Mother  Raphael. 

We  also  devoted  some  nights  to  different 
Catholic  authors  of  fiction  and  poetry, 
among  whom  were  the  following: 

Father  Ryan,  Father  Burke,  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly,  Katherine  Conway,  Margaret  Jor- 
and,  Adelaide  Procter,  and  others. 


Classes  were  also  established  for  the 
benefit  ot  those  who  were  unable  to  attend 
school,  or  for  any  one  wishing  to  continue 
any  special  study.  Classes  in  writing, 
geography,  algebra,  geometry,  bistory,  Ger- 
man and  literature  were  formed  and  con- 
tinued during  the  winter.  Music  books 
and  charts  were  procured  and  regular  les- 
sons in  music  given.  A large  art  class  was 
formed,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  a per- 
manent, competent  instructor,  their  prog- 
ress was  alow.— Charles  A . Burke. 

Delegates  in  attendance  at  Catholic  Sum* 
mer  School,  August  5th,  1896:  Mrs.  Burke, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Ladd,  Charles  A.  Burke. 

Celamblaa  BenSlaf  Circle,  Rochester, 
Mew  York. 

The  Columbian  Reading  Circle  was  or- 
ganized in  the  Immaculate  Conception  par- 
ish, Rochester,  in  1892,  and  this  name  was 
appropriately  chosen  that  it  might  always 
be  identified  with  the  year  of  it*  origin. 

The  Circle  started  with  five  or  six  young 
ladies,  meeting  weekly  at  one  anothers’ 
homes  and  having,  together  with  a social 
evening,  quotations  and  extracts  from  some 
Catholic  author. 

The  principal  idea  was  to  foster  a taste 
for  Catholic  literature  and  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  best  to  be  found  in  our 
own  Church. 

The  society  has  grown  to  about  seventy 
registered  members,  with  about  half  the 
number  active  workers. 

The  meetings  are  now  held  weekly  in  a 
room  devoted  for  the  purpose  in  the  school 
hall. 

The  programs  consisted  of  roll  call  with 
quotations,  music,  essays,  and  during  the 
past  season  papers  on  Church  History. 

The  Circle  has  bought  and  paid  for  a four 
hundred  dollar  piano,  and  a large  number 
of  books. 

The  Circle  is  also  open  to  young  men, 
and  the  present  roll  includes  ten. — Lizzie  J. 

mxuu. 

Reports  will  be  continued  in  November 
Rbvibw.  Reports  of  Circles  read  at  The 
Columbian  Summer  School  will  also  be 
published. 
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ANNUAL  MBBTING  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  CATHO- 
LIC SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA  (CHAMPLAIN 

ASSEMBLY). 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  September  22nd,  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

It  was  an  adjourned  meeting  from  Aug. 
10th.  These  ftustees  were  present:  The 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  President; 
Major  John  Byrne,  Second  Vice-president; 
the  Rev.  M.  M.  Sheedy,  Treasurer;  Warren 
E.  Mosher,  Secretary;  the  Rev.  James  F. 
Loughlin,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.M. 
J.  Lavelle,  New  York;  John  H.  Haaren, 
Esq.,  Brooklyn;  Prof.  George  E.  Hardy, 
New  York  City ; the  Rev.  Walter  P.  Gough, 
Philadelphia ; the  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan, 
C.  S.  P.,  New  York;  Gen  E C.  O’Brien, 
New  York;  Hon.  John  B.  Riley,  Platts- 
bnrg;  the  Rev.  John  F.  Mull  any,  LL.  D., 
Syracuse;  the  Rev.  Brother  Justin,  New 
York ; Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Eeq.,  Boston ; 
the  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried,  Philadelphia; 
Joseph  W.  Carroll,  Esq.,  Brooklyn;  James 
Clarke,  Esq.,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Conaty  presided.  In  his  ad- 
dress the  salient  features  of  the  recent  ses- 
sion were  shown,  and  many  reasons  were 
given  for  hope  and  encouragement.  Many 
recommendations  were  made  for  the  next 
session,  prominent  among  them  being  the 
lengthening  of  the  session  until  September 
1st,  and  the  establishment  of  classes  in  place 
of  some  of  the  lecture  courses. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  treasurer,  sec- 
retary, and  chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, all  showing  the  good  condition  of 
the  School.  It  was  seen  that  $26,000  were 
spent  for  the  preparations  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, in  buildings  and  improvements.  The 
list  of  life  members  is  at  present  about 
230,  scattered  through  the  country  and  em- 
bracing the  most  representative  Catholics. 
This  fund  is  the  great  source  of  the  mater- 
ial life  of  the  School,  as  by  it  money  is  ob- 
tained for  the  development  of  the  work. 
It  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
life  membership,  and  the  president  was 
authorized  to  use  such  means  as  seemed 


best  to  have  the  list  reach  1,000  names.  If 
this  can  be  done,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  against  it,  the  School  will  be 
able  to  do  magnificent  work. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected: 
president,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D., 
Worcester;  first  vice-president,  Rev.  M.  J. 
Lavelle,  New  York;  second  vice-president, 
Gen.  E.  C.  O’Brien,  New  York;  treasurer, 
Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  LL.  D.,  Syracuse; 
general  secretary,  Warren  E.  Mosher,  A. 
M.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Executive  Committee. — Chairman,  Hon. 
John  B.  Riley,  Plattsburg;  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  Major 
John  Byrne.  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.  8. 
P.,  Rev.  James  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D.,  James 
Clarke,  Esq.,  secretary. 

Board  of  Studies.— Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle, 
chairman;  Prof.  John  H.  Haaren,  Rev. 
Brother  Justin,  Rev.  John  F.  Mullany, 
Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried. 

Board  of  Reading  Circle  Union. — Rev. 
M.  M.  Sheedy,  chairman;  W.  E.  Mosher, 
Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  Rev.  W.  P.  Gough, 
James  Clarke. 

Board  of  Audit— Joseph  W.  Carroll,  Eeq., 
Major  John  Byrne,  Gen  E.  C.  O’Brien. 

John  P.  Brophy,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  re- 
signed, and  Hon.  J.  J.  Curran,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Montreal,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him. 

Gen.  O'Brien  is  hopeful  of  his  plan  for  a 
hotel  on  the  bluff,  and  assurances  were 
given  of  cottages  to  be  built  by  the  Boyle 
O’Reilly  Reading  Circle  of  Boston,  the  Fen- 
el  on,  of  Brooklyn,  and  New  York  friends 
of  the  School. 

At  the  Windsor  Hotel  that  evening,  Gen. 
O’Brien  gave  a dinner  to  the  trustees. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  the  next 
morning  at  the  Hoffman  House  and  trans- 
acted much  detail  work. 

The  location  of  the  Summer  School  will 
be  known  henceforward  as  Cliff  Haven,  N. 
Y,  with  a post-office  of  that  name. 

The  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Ogdensburg 
made  their  annual  retreat  on  the  Summef 
School  grounds,  during  the  fourth  week  of 
September. 
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A LOYALIST’S  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

BY  JESSE  ALBERT  LOCKE. 


The  story  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion must  always  have  an  especial  in- 
terest to  the  Catholic  student  of  his- 
tory. 

As  Catholics  we  have  so  much  rea- 
son to  love  our  country  and  to  value 
our  liberty ! In  Ireland,  in  England, 
our  Catholic  ancestors  suffered  bitter 
and  cruel  persecutions  even  unto  death 
for  our  holy  religion,  such  as  can  nev- 
er darken  this  land.  In  Germany,  in 
France,  in  Italy  we  see  the  Church 
burdened  by  an  alliance  with  the  State 
which  is  but  a pretended  friendship 
and  which  really  hampers  the  Church 
and  takes  away  that  true  freedom  of  ac- 
tion which  she  must  have  to  carry  on  her 
work  for  souls.  W e want  no  such  thing. 
Thank  God ! that  while  the  Constitu- 
tion of  these  United  States  lasts,  no 
religion,  not  even  our  own,  can  be  es- 
tablished by  law.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  is  a deeper  reason  why  the  Cath- 
olic-American  should  be  necessarily 
the  patriotic  American.  The  more  he 
understands  and  loves  his  religion  the 
more  is  he  in  harmony  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  free  republic.  For 
both  are  as  one  in  fundamental  ideas. 
The  underlying  assumption  of  our  Con- 


stitution is  that  men  possess  free  will, 
and  therefore  the  right  to  liberty  and 
self-government,  because  worthy  of 
exercising  that  right.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  establish  a republic  on 
any  other  basis.  And  the  Catholic 
Church  teaches  unequivocally  the 
doctrine  of  free  will,  which  means  that 
man  is  able  to  practice  virtue  and  is 
responsible  for  his  actions.  She,  there- 
fore,as  Father  Hecker  said,  “proves  her- 
self to  be  the  upholder  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  the  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  man.” 
This  was  a favorite  theme  of  the  great 
and  good  Father  Hecker,  who  was  him- 
self an  American  of  the  Americans.  He 
was  fond  of  pointing  out  this  agree- 
ment between  the  Catholic  religion 
and  American  ideas,  and  of  showing 
that  if  the  teachings  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  as  regards  human  nature,  its 
total  depravity,  its  absence  of  free  will, 
were  true,  then  man  might  be  fitted  to 
be  the  irresponsible  slave  of  a tyrant 
but  not  a free  American  citizen. 

In  1879  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  printed  for  private  circulation 
a book  entitled  “ History  of  New  York 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  of 
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the  Leading  Events  in  the  other  Col- 
onies at  that  period,  by  Thomas  Jones, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Province.”  This  work  is  absolutely 
unique  in  character.  It  is  the  only 
contemporary  account  of  New  York 
during  the  Revolution  by  one  who  was 
actually  living  there  at  the  time.  The 
author  was  well  qualified  to  know  well 
the  events  he  describes.  He  dwelt 
within  the  British  lines  during  nearly 
the  whole  course  of  the  war,  was  for 
nearly  ten  months  a prisoner  in  Con- 
necticut, and  his  judicial  position  and 
high  standing  gave  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  men  of  his  time  such 
as  but  few  possessed.  He  was  a man 
of  ability  and  strict  integrity,  and  a 
conscientious  Loyalist,  so  that  his  ac- 
count is  written  from  a point  of  view 
which  is  quite  novel.  It  is  not  a 
British  account.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  conscientious  Loy- 
alist acquiesced  in  British  tyranny  and 
the  invasion  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonists.  Judge  Jones,  as  an 
American,  felt  bitterly  the  grievances 
which  the  Americans  had  against  the 
home  government  and  the  need  of  re- 
dress, but  he  also  felt  in  conscience 
bound  by  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
sovereign,  and  so  refused  to  take  up 
arms,  hoping  to  gain  the  desired  end 
by  constitutional  means  and  to  influ- 
ence the  home  government  by  the  use 
of  political  agitation,  free  speech  and 
the  press.  If  he  was  mistaken  in  op- 
posing American  independence  which 
was  the  only  path  to  liberty,  we  can 
at  least  respect  him  as  a man  of  prin- 
ciple, willing  even  to  suffer  for  con- 
science’s sake. 

The  history  of  our  author  is  briefly 
this : His  grandfather,  Thomas  Jones, 
was  a Protestant  gentleman  of  Stra- 


bane,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  King  James,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  After  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Limerick,  Mr. 
Jones  left  his  native  country  and  went 
to  the  island  of  Jamaica  which  he  left 
within  the  same  year  to  settle  in 
Rhode  Island.  He  subsequently  made 
his  home  at  Oyster  Bay  on  Long  Island 
where  his  father-in-law  gave  him  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  that  he  had 
purchased  of  the  Indians.  His  son, 
David  Jones,  was  a successful  lawyer 
who  became  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  the  father  of  Judge 
Thomas  Jones,  our  author.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  his  father  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1773  and 
held  the  position  until  near  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  In  June, 
1776,  he  was  arrested  on  a charge  of 
not  being  a friend  to  the  American  cause, 
and  was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Connect- 
icut. He  was  paroled  by  Gov.  Trum- 
bull, however,  and  returned  to  hia 
home  on  Long  Island.  Three  years 
later  he  was  seized  one  night  by  an 
armed  party  of  men  from  Connecticut 
and  hurried  across  Long  Island  Sound 
to  Bridgeport.  The  object  of  this  cap- 
ture was  to  have  a prisoner  of  sufficient 
note  who  might  be  exchanged  for  Gen. 
Silliman,  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
British.  The  exchange  was  finally 
made  in  April,  1780.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Judge  Jones  and  his  wife 
sailed  for  England,  his  object  being  to 
try  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  waters 
at  Bath,  which  were  then  considered 
of  great  efficacy.  While  still  in  Eng- 
land the  war  ended,  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  recognized  the  New  York  act  of 
attainder  in  which  fifty-nine  persons,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  were  named  and 
their  lives  and  estates  both  declared 
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forfeited.  Mr.  Jones,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  England  until  his  death,  in 
1792,  and  occupied  himself  in  writing 
this  interesting  history.  He  left  the 
manuscript  to  his  wife.  From  her  it 
went  to  her  niece,  and  the  latter  left  it 
to  her  brother,  the  Episcopalian  Bishop 
DeLancy.  The  Bishop  in  turn  gave  it 
to  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  F.  DeLancy,  of 
New  York,  who.  allowed  it  to  be 
printed  by  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  in  1879,  up  to  which  time  no 
one  had  ever  been  allowed  to  see  it  ex- 
cept those  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained. 

Though  a conscientious  loyalist  and 
writing  with  strong  feeling  it  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Jones  tries  to  be  ab- 
solutely truthful  and  fair  in  his  ac- 
count. He  himself  smarted  under 
grievances  inflicted  by  both  sides.  He 
expresses  his  horror  at  some  of  the  cruel- 
ties of  war,  of  which  the  Americans 
were  guilty.  He  tells  us  as  an  instance 
of  what  he  sarcastically  calls  “ that 
rebel  humanity  of  which  they  made 
such  a boast,”  that  when  Gen.  Clinton 
took  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  in  October  1777,  the  Ameri- 
cans ran  ashore  several  armed  ships 
which  had  150  (another  account  says 
10)  Loyalists  on  board,  confined  in 
irons  and  set  the  vessel  on  fire  without 
releasing  the  poor  prisoners.  But  he 
expresses  no  less  vigorous  indignation 
over  a British  act  of  barbarity  which 
he  records.  He  speaks  thus  of  the 
massacre  in  cold  blood  of  a whole  reg- 
iment at  the  command  of  the  British 
Gen.  Guy,  who  had  surprised  the 
American  post  at  Tappan,  and  who 
ordered  his  men  to  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  to  give  no  mercy. 
He  says,  “ a merciful  mind  must  shud- 
der at  the  bare  mention  of  so  barba- 


rous, so  inhuman  and  so  un-Christian 
an  act,  an  act  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  or  honor  of  a British  general 
and  disgraceful  to  the  name  of  a sol- 
dier.” Nothing  could  exceed  the 
severity  with  which  he  attacks  Gen. 
Howe,  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
and  in  the  fullness  of  detail  with 
which  he  substantiates  his  charges  a 
great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  one 
point  which  was  for  a long  time  a puz- 
zle to  the  students  of  the  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  and  is  not  fully 
understood  by  the  majority  perhaps 
even  now.  The  sides  were  unevenly 
matched.  Gen.  Howe  had  an  army, 
generally  superior  in  numbers  and  cer- 
tainly composed  of  well  disciplined 
troops  accustomed  to  military  life  and 
operations.  Money  and  supplies  were 
furnished  abundantly  for  their  needs. 
Washington  commanded  a force  con- 
sisting mostly  of  untrained,  half- 
clothed  militia  men  who  had  been 
taken  from  the  plow  and  hurriedly 
sent  into  the  field  of  war.  They  were 
ill  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition 
and  often  suffered  bitterly  for  want  of 
food  and  clothing.  There  are  some  di- 
rect reasons  for  Washington’s  success 
which  are  usually  assigned  and  which 
are  supported  by  evidence  furnished 
by  our  Loyalist  author  himself.  But 
still  it  has  been  felt  by  thoughtful  per- 
sons that  the  possession  of  just  griev- 
ances which  fired  the  Americans  to 
fight  as  for  a holy  cause,  the  genius  of 
Washington  and  the  sympathy  of  a 
party  in  the  English  parliament  were 
not  sufficient  explanations  after  all  of 
Washington’s  success.  It  is  a well  es- 
tablished fact  that  Gen.  Howe  might 
on  more  than  one  occasion  have  anni- 
hilated Washington’s  army  and  ended 
the  war.  Why  did  he  not  do  so  ? 
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Mr.  Jones  shows  clearly  that  the 
final  triumph  of  the  American  cause 
was  due  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the 
incompetency  and,  more  still,  to  the 
corrupt  conduct  and  intentional  delay 
of  General  Howe  and  his  officers.  He 
holds  Gen.  Howe  responsible,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  great  and  unnecessa- 
ry slaughter  of  British  soldiers  at 
Bunker  Hill.  “ Col.  Abercrombie,”  he 
says,  “ who  commanded  the  grenadiers, 
was  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  action,  advised  the 
General  to  march  his  army  around  the 
hill  where  the  descent  was  trifling,  and, 
by  getting  in  the  rear,  the  whole  must 
become  prisoners  without,  perhaps,  the 
loss  of  a man.  But  the  General  was 
obstinate,  would  take  no  advice,  and,  as 
he  expressed  it  himself,  was  determined 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  on 
he  marched.  Alas ! a dear  bought  vic- 
tory it  was!  Not  less  than  1,200  as 
brave  Britons  as  ever  entered  the  field 
were,  on  that  unfortunate  day,  either 
killed  or  wounded.  All  this  happened 
through  the  General’s  obstinacy.  This 
was  owing  to  his  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns ; he  had  much  better  have  taken 
him  by  the  tail.  Had  Abercrombie’s 
advice  been  followed,  all  would  have 
been  safe.  The  General  was  ever 
above  advice,  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  deplorable  to  America.”  For- 
tunately we  can  substitute  a very  dif- 
ferent adjective  for  “ deplorable.” 

An  American  lady  visiting  in  Eng- 
land recently  was  shown  with  great 
pride  the  guns  captured  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  she,  turning  to  the  officer, 
said : “yes,  those  are  the  guns  but  tee 
have  the  hill.” 

But  our  author  can  hardly  find  a 
vocabulary  sufficient  to  express  his  in- 
dignation, exasperation,  scorn  and  re- 


proach when  he  records  the  supineness 
and  disastrous  delays  of  General  Howe 
and  the  infamous  character  of  the  mo- 
tives that  provoked  them. 

The  British  army  landed  on  Staten 
Island  in  June,  1776.  New  York  was 
thrown  into  consternation.  The  Amer- 
ican army  was  small  in  numbers  and 
to  quote  Mr.  Jones,  “ badly  clothed, 
half  armed,  dirty,  lousy  and  without 
discipline.  Such  an  army  of  ragamuf- 
fins no  general  ever  commanded  (the 
arch  rebel  Washington  excepted).  Yet 
Gen.  Howe  dawdled  away  his  time  till 
August,  giving  the  Americans  ample 
time  to  recover  confidence  and  to  con- 
struct forts  and  lines  on  Long  Island.” 
On  the  27th  of  August  the  two  armies 
met  at  Brooklyn,  and  Washington’s 
army  was  thoroughly  routed  and 
might  have  been  easily  destroyed  had 
the  British  commander-in-chief  pur- 
sued his  enemy.  But,  although  pressed 
to  do  so  by  the  other  generals,  he 
refused,  simply  saying  coolly  that 
“ enough  had  been  done  for  one  day.” 
So  under  cover  of  night  the  Americans 
escaped  to  New  York.  Gen.  Howe,  to 
the  astonishment  of  everyone,  lingered 
on  Long  Island  until  September  15th. 
Gen.  Putnam,  of  the  American  army, 
in  a letter  to  the  Governor  of  Connect- 
icut at  this  time  says : “Gen.  Howe 
had  our  whole  army  in  his  power  on 
Long  Island,  yet  he  suffered  us  to  es- 
cape. Had  he  instantly  followed  up 
his  victory  the  consequence  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  must  have  been  dread- 
ful.” Again,  at  White  Plains  almost 
the  same  thing  occurred.  Gen.  Howe 
had  the  American  army  in  his  power 
and  he  might  have  so  completely  de- 
feated it  that  the  war  would  necessa- 
rily have  come  to  an  end,  but  he  did 
not  do  so. 
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“The  General,”  says  Judge  Jones, 
“ thought  it  needless  (as  he  expressed 
it  himself)  to  pursue  a flying  enemy, 
(most  people  differ  with  the  General 
on  this  head  and  think  a flying  enemy 
the  only  enemy  that  can  be  pursued.)” 
Again,  a little  later  had  the  British 
General  passed  the  Delaware  in  follow- 
ing Washington  and  taken  Phil- 
adelphia, which  he  could  easily  have 
done,  the  revolution  might  have  come 
to  a speedy  end.  Over  and  over  again 
Gen.  Howe  missed  similar  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  matter  at  last  became  so 
apparent  that  before  his  three  years  of 
command  were  finished  a writer  in  an 
English  newspaper  at  the  time  pro- 
posed that  the  Commander-in-chief  be 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
“ Baron  Delay  War.” 

Now  the  question  is,  What  was  the 
reason  of  all  this?  Was  it  simply 
carelessness  and  inefficiency?  Judge 
Jones  proves  by  a very  full  relation  of 
the  details  of  the  evidence  that  there 
was  a deeper  and  a worse  reason.  He 
sums  it  up  in  this  phiase  : “in  short, 
this  was  a war  not  against  rebellion 
but  against  the  treasury  of  Great 
Britain.”  And  then  he  substantiates 
his  charge  by  names,  dates,  places,  full 
particulars  and  the  corroborative  writ- 
ings of  others  to  show  that  Gen.  Howe 
and  almost  the  whole  staff  of  British 
officers  were  growing  rich  and  amass- 
ing really  great  fortunes  from  their 
plunder  of  the  Colonists  and  the  home 
treasury,  and  therefore  were  in  no  hur- 
ry for  such  a profitable  war  to  come  to 
an  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
the  war  began  the  majority  of  the  Col- 
onists were  really  Loyalists,  but  before 
long  they  learned  that  not  only  was 
the  home  government  indifferent  to 
their  interests  but  the  army  which  was 


supposed  to  protect  them,  plundered 
Loyalists  and  Americans  indiscrimi- 
nately. At  the  evacuation  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Jones  tells  us  that  “ notwithstand- 
ing the  agreement  between  the  British 
and  the  rebel  generals,  the  commissaries, 
barrack  masters,  quartermasters,  etc., 
plundered  the  stores  of  the  inhabitants 
that  remained  in  Boston  of  property  of 
the  value  of  at  least  $2,500,000,  which 
they  put  on  board  the  transports,  car- 
ried to  Nova  Scotia  and  disposed  of  to 
their  own  use  and  advantage.  The 
inhabitants  of  Long  Island,  especially 
of  Queens  county,  were  almost  unani- 
mously loyal.  Yet  our  author  speaks 
thus  of  the  day  the  British  army 
landed  there:  “This  day,  though 

then  looked  upon  as  the  most  fortu- 
nate one  that  could  happen  for  the 
Long  Island  Loyalists,  proved,  in  the 
end,  a most  unfortunate  one.  For,  in- 
stead of  finding  protectors  in  the 
King’s  troops,  they  were  most  scandal- 
ously, barbarously  and  indiscrimi- 
nately plundered ; suffered  even  insult 
and  abuse  during  the  whole  war; 
could  never  obtain  redress  from  gen- 
erals or  governors,  and  at  last  were,  by 
Lord  Shelburne’s  peace,  sacrificed  and 
given  up  to  their  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies, without  a single  condition,  a 
term,  an  article  or  a stipulation  in 
their  favor.” 

Again  he  writes:  “Upon  Gen. 

Howe’s  entry  into  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  the  soldiers  broke  open 
the  City  Hall  and  plundered  it  of  the 
college  library,  its  mathematical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  and  a number 
of  valuable  pictures  which  had  been 
removed  there  by  way  of  safety  when 
the  rebels  had  converted  the  college 
into  a hospital.  They  also  plundered 
it  of  all  the  books  belonging  to  the 
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subscription  library,  as  also  of  a valu- 
able library  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, the  whole  consisting  of  not  less 
than  60,000  volumes.  All  this  was 
done  with  impunity,  and  the  books 
were  hawked  about  the  town  for  sale  by 
private  soldiers.  To  do  justice,  even 
to  rebels,  let  it  be  here  mentioned  that 
though  they  were  in  full  possession  of 
New  York  for  nearly  seven  months 
and  had  at  times  about  40,000  men, 
neither  of  these  libraries  was  ever 
meddled  with  (the  telescope  which 
Gen.  Washington  took  excepted).  Up- 
on the  sacking  of  the  town  of  New 
Haven  by  Gen.  Tyron,  June,  1779, 
Yale  college  was  plundered  of  a library 
consisting  of  many  thousand  books 
which  had  been  collected  for  very  near 
100  years,  with  many  curious  and  val- 
uable manuscripts,  a remarkably  fine 
array,  a celestial  and  a terrestrial  globe 
and  many  other  things  of  consequence. 
In  the  same  month,  at  Norwalk,  a most 
elegant,  large,  beautiful  and  well  col- 
lected library  was  pillaged.  All  this 
was  done  with  impunity,  publicly  and 
openly.  No  punishment  was  ever  in- 
flicted upon  the  plunderers.  No  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  British  com- 
mander to  obtain  restitution  of  the 
stolen  goods,  nor  did  they  ever  dis- 
countenance such  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceeding by  issuing  orders  concerning 
such  unmilitary  conduct  and  forbidding 
it  in  the  future.  In  short, from  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  army  during  the  course 
of  the  war,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sup- 
pression of  a dangerous  rebellion  was 
but  a secondary  consideration.  The 
war,  in  fact,  was  not  levied  at  rebellion 
but  at  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain, 
at  his  majesty’s  loyal  subjects  within 
the  lines ; indiscriminately  against  all 
persons  wherever  the  army  moved; 


against  condition,  religion  and  litera- 
ture in  general.  Public  libraries  were 
robbed,  colleges  ruined  and  churches 
of  all  denominations  burned  and  de- 
stroyed ; while  plunder,  robberies,  pec- 
ulation, whoring,  gaming  and  all  kinds 
of  dissipation  were  cherished,  nursed, 
encouraged  and  openly  countenanced.” 

Judge  Jones  explains  the  methods 
and  devices  by  which  the  British  offi- 
cers seized  the  cattle,  provisions,  wood 
and  other  possessions  of  the  colonists, 
charged  the  crown  three  or  four  times 
the  value  of  these  things,  obtained  the 
money  and  avoided  giving  the  lawful 
owners  any  compensation.  He  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  great  fortunes  made 
by  commissaries,  barrack  masters  and 
higher  officers  in  a short  time  by  this 
corrupt  conduct.  The  Quartermaster 
in  1777  amassed,  by  his  plunder  of  the 
colonists  and  the  British  treasury, 
$750,000,  with  which  he  returned  to 
England.  This  amount  of  money  then 
was  equivalent  to  a far  greater  amount 
today,  and  was  all  acquired  in  about  a 
year.  In  1779  his  successor  also  re- 
turned to  England  as  rich  as  a Jew. 
In  1780  a third  returned  with  double 
the  amount,  $1,500,000.  In  1781  the 
fourth  returned  with  his  ill  gotten 
plum.  Thus  went  the  money  of  John 
Bull.  No  wonder  he  grew  tired  of  the 
American  war. 

While  deploring  all  this,  Judge 
Jones  on  the  other  hand  cannot  con- 
ceal his  exasperation  at  the  supineness 
of  the  commanders  and  the  lack  of 
vigor  in  attacking  the  Americans.  He 
calls  it  “ a war  by  proclamation  ” and 
wishes  the  British  generals  could  have 
the  boldness  and  energy  of  Cromwell, 
who  struck  terror  into  the  Irish  by 
taking  Drogheda  and  putting  the  in- 
habitants, without  exception,  to  the 
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sword.  His  constantly  repeated  phrase 
in  speaking  of  the  American  war  is, 
“ that  unprovoked  rebellion.”  Y et  his 
own  elaborate  arraignment  of  British 
officers  and  governors,  their  methods, 
greed,  amassing  of  fortunes,  their 
plunder  of  loyal  citizens,  is  in  itself  al- 
most a sufficient  justification  of  the 
revolution,  because  it  demonstrates  so 
clearly  the  inevitable  dangers  and  re- 
sults of  the  system  of  governing  a peo- 
ple by  hirelings  sent  from  afar  by 
royal,  crown  appointed  officers.  In 
addition  to  this  our  author  admits  the 
existence  before  the  revolution  began 
of  just  and  constitutional  grievances 
which  the  colonists  tried  in  vain  to  in- 
duce the  home  government  to  redress. 

Judge  Jones  was,  in  many  ways,  a 
typical  Tory.  He  was  essentially  aris- 
tocratic in  his  temper  of  mind,  devoted 
to  the  crown  and  established  religion. 
His  favorite  method  of  describing  one 
on  the  American  side  whom  he  wished 
to  denounce,  was  to  speak  of  him  as, 
“ a flaming  Republican  and  Presbyte- 
rian, opposed  to  monarchy,  Episcopacy 
and  good  government.”  On  the  other 
hand  his  highest  tribute  of  praise  is 
given  when  he  call  one  “ a man  of  in- 
tegrity, a steadfast  Episcopalian,  loyal 
to  the  crown  and  possessed  of  an  am- 
ple estate.”  The  latter  he  emphasizes 
often,  and  amongst  the  qualities  which 
entitle  a man  to  respect  and  consider- 
ation, the  fact  that  he  was  “ an  opulent 
citizen  ” is  generally  one  of  the  chief. 

Before  the  war  began  there  had  been 
two  distinct  factions  in  New  York,  the 
one  headed  by  the  rich  and  aristocratic 
DeLancys,  and  to  which  the  Jones 
family  belonged,  and  the  other  led  by 
the  Livingstons  and  inclined  to  Repub- 
lican principles.  Judge  Jones  gives 
some  account  of  the  contention  be- 


tween these  two  on  minor  matters  and 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  when 
they  espoused  opposite  sides.  His 
grudging  tribute  to  the  character  of 
Washington  is  but  the  more  valuable 
because  so  hardly  rung  from  him.  He 
speaks  of  Washington’s  “virtue,  pru- 
dence and  generosity  ” when  he  en- 
tered Trenton.  “ He  possessed  himself 
of  all  the  Hessian  plunder,  to  a very 
large  amount,  which  he  found  in  the 
quarters  of  the  officers  and  in  the  bar- 
racks of  the  soldiers.  He  advertised 
for  all  persons  to  come  in  and  prove 
their  property  in  the  stolen  goods; 
and  to  all  such  who  made  out  a title, 
the  effects  were  delivered.  This  act 
gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  people.” 
Again  as  to  Washington’s  genius  he 
says : “ Clinton  thought  the  capture 
oi  Washington  would  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  I believe  it  would,  as  no 
other  person  could  have  kept  such  a 
heterogeneous  army  as  the  rebel  one 
then  consisted  of  together.”  In  sum- 
ming up  his  account  of  Washington 
he  concludes  thus : “ The  friends  of 
the  rebel  chief  say  he  has  virtues.  I 
suppose  he  has.  I say,  curse  on  his 
virtues ; they’ve  undone  his  country.” 
I have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Judge 
Jones  was  included  in  the  New  York 
act  of  attainder.  That  was  a most  re- 
markable legislative  act.  By  it  fifty-six 
gentlemen  and  three  ladies  were  named 
and  their  lives  ipso  facto  forfeited  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  They  were 
given  no  opportunity  of  a hearing  or 
a chance  to  defend  themselves,  and  the 
crime  was,  “adhering  to  the  enemies  of 
the  state,”  which  simply  meant  in 
most  cases,  nothing  but  mental  sym- 
pathy with  the  loyalist  cause  without 
taking  up  arms  or  in  any  way  assist- 
ing the  enemy  by  an  overt  act.  Such 
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a thing  had  never  been  done  before 
and  has  never  been  done  since  by  any 
civilized  people.  It  was  the  result, 
undoubtedly,  of  private  hatred  and  re- 
venge, a means  by  which  the  Living- 
ston party  gratified  their  hatred  of 
their  hereditary  opponents. 

I must  not  close  without  some  refer- 
ence to  Judge  Jones’  quaint  English, 
and  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
humor  in  his  book.  His  invective  and 
sarcasm  are  expressed  in  very  clear, 
vigorous  and  forcible  English.  His 
collection  of  adjectives  is  something 
remarkable.  There  was  a Mr.  Laidly, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland,  went  to 
Holland  for  a time,  then  came  to  New 
York  as  a pastor  of  a Dutch  church 
and  attached  himself  warmly  to  the 
American  party.  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of 
him  as  “a  Scotch,  Dutch  parson,  of 
Jesuitical,  Republican  and  Puritanical 
principles.”  After  speaking  of  the  ac- 
tion of  one  of  the  other  leaders  of  the 
American  cause  he  adds : “ Hypocrisy 
this  with  a vengeance  ! But  what  can- 
not Presbyterians,  Republicans  and 
Rebels  do  to  forward  their  favorite 
system,  the  destruction  of  monarchy, 
episcopacy  and  the  established 
church.” 

“Congress,”  says  Judge  Jones  with 
fine  scorn,  “ in  imitation  of  the  power 
and  infallibility  claimed  by  the  Pope 
had  absolved  all  the  inhabitants  with- 
in those  colonies  from  their  oaths  of 


allegiance  to  their  lawful  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.” 

Of  one  of  the  New  York  leaders  of 
the  American  party  he  says  : “ Smith’s 
character,  having  been  so  fully  ex- 
plained, it  is  needless  to  give  it  again 
at  large  in  this  place.  Let  me  only 
add  that  it  remains  much  the  same  as 
it  did  in  1753,  except  only  that  after 
an  experience  of  thirty  years  he  has 
greatly  improved  in  all  that  art,  cun- 
ning, chicanery, dissimulation,  hypocri- 
sy and  adulation  which  he  possessed  in 
so  eminent  a degree  while  a youth,  and 
which  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the 
true  characteristic  of  a person  profess- 
ing the  religion  of  a New  England 
dissenter  and  the  politics  of  an  Eng- 
lish Republican.”  He  refers  once  to 
Howe’s  delay  in  this  fashion:  “It 
seems  Howe  thought  the  rebellion 
which  his  Sovereign  sent  him  to 
America  to  quell  wanted  nursing.  He 
accordingly  treated  it  with  candy, 
plum  cake  and  gingerbread,  till  the 
bantling  grew  in  a few  years  so  mighty 
stout  as  to  be  an  overmatch  for  him, 
his  successors,  and  even  John  Bull 
himself.” 

Professional  men  must  pardon  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  Jones. 
Times  have  changed  since  then,  of 
course.  He  is  speaking  of  Acadia  be- 
fore its  inhabitants  were  so  cruelly 
transported  : “ They  had  neither  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  nor  apothecaries:  of 
course  a happy  people.” 
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Goethe,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of 
being  over-religious,  has  said,  “ Reli- 
gion is  not  in  want  of  art,  it  rests  on  its 
own  majesty.”  Although  religion  may 
be  able  to  dispense  with  art,  art  cannot 
do  without  religion.  In  attempting 
to  prove  this  assertion,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  consider  all  of  the  fine  arts, 
as  it  is  such  a self-evident  truth  that 
without  religion  there  would  have 
been  no  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  to  enrich  the  world, 
and  no  beautiful  strains  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  to  reverberate  down  through 
the  ages.  Barring  out  of  consideration 
Painting,  Music,  and  Sculpture,  we  will 
pause  at  their  sister  art,  Poetry,  in  or- 
der to  discern  what  evidence  there  is 
of  this  assertion  that  art  stands  in  need 
of  religion.  Romance  has  been  called 
the  poetry  of  Literature.  The  so-call- 
ed romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  em- 
braced all  the  different  forms  of  poetry, 
together  with  the  tale  or  story,  from 
which  our  modern  fiction  has  been 
developed.  The  song  and  story  nat- 
urally went  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
material  for  both  was  furnished  by  the 
romantic  adventures  which  character- 
ized the  age  of  chivalry.  The  term  lit- 
erature has  now  the  same  significance 
that  romance  had  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
being  composed  of  poetry  and  prose; 
romance  as  now  understood  being  a 
sub-division  of  the  latter.  A cursory 
glance  at  American  Literature  will 
soon  make  evident  the  fact  that  our 
best  literary  art  is  dependent  on  reli- 
gion, and  that  it  forms  a potent  factor 
in  the  works  of  our  best  authors. 


Turning  first  to  Longfellow,  the 
sweet  singer  of  the  people,  we  will  find 
that  the  strongest  claim  for  considera- 
tion is  made  by  his  three  long  poems ; 
namely,  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish 
and  Hiawatha.  Hiawatha  has  a unique 
beauty  in  its  lines.  There  is  a chord 
of  wild  melancholy  vibrating  through 
it  that  awakens  our  sympathy  with 
the  red  man,  but  although  we  must  ad- 
mit it  to  be  a work  of  great  original 
genius,  it  does  not  captivate  us.  We 
like  Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha  at  a 
long  range ; but  we  cannot  take  them 
into  our  heart  of  hearts.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Miles  Standish  and 
Evangeline,  they  touch  a different 
chord.  The  poet  here  deals  with  peo- 
ple whose  life  we  can  understand  and 
fully  sympathize  with,  and  so  we  find 
that  it  is  chiefly  through  these  two 
poems  that  he  has  won  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  English  speaking  people.  It 
seems  passing  strange  that  although 
Longfellow  was  a lineal  descendant  of 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  that  the 
poem  intended  to  immortalize  them  is 
so  much  weaker  than  the  one  that  has 
made  u Evangeline  ” a household  word. 
This  reflection  naturally  leads  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  religious  element 
in  the  poems  which  plays  a very  im- 
portant part  in  their  construction. 
The  religion  of  the  Puritan,  represent- 
ing as  it  does  the  bare  skeleton  of 
Christianity,  is  entirely  devoid  of  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  artis- 
tic, and  in  depicting  its  adherents  the 
poet  looks  in  vain  for  suitable  material 
on  which  to  build  his  superstructure. 
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It  is  this  artistic  poverty  which  makes 
Miles  Standish  so  much  inferior  to 
Evangeline.  In  the  latter  we  find  the 
rich  glow  of  Catholic  faith  that  breathes 
from  every  line,  warming  up  the  entire 
poem  and  making  it  a thing  of  beauty 
which  is  “ a joy  forever.”  The  poet 
probably  did  not  realize  this  as  he 
worked.  He  turned  with  a poet’s  in- 
stinct toward  the  beautiful,  and  became 
so  enamored  of  his  work  that  he  speaks 
of  it  with  an  affection  that  he  did  not 
entertain  for  any  of  his  other  works. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  no  long 
narrative  poem,  not  even  the  Iliad, 
keeps  the  same  level  of  excellence 
throughout,  and  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  this  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  our  au- 
thor never  loses  sight  of  thpt  ground- 
work of  fervent  piety  which  character- 
izes the  religion  of  the  Acadians.  He 
weaves  it  into  every  incident,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  and  constructs 
some  of  his  most  vivid  pictures  on  the 
material  which  it  furnishes.  Where 
could  there  be  found  a more  impress- 
ive picture  of  the  priesthood  than  that 
of  Fr.  Felician?  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  scene  in  the  church 
after  the  edict  of  George  II.  had  been 
read,  has  a touch  of  moral  sublimity 
in  it  that  has  rarely  been  equalled : 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of 
angry  contention, 

Lo!  the  door  of  the  Chancel  opened,  and 
Fr.  Felician 

Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a gesture 
he  awed  into  silence 

All  that  clamorous  throng;  and  thus  he 
spake  to  his  people ; 

Deep  were  his  tones  and  solemn ; in  accents 
measured  and  mournful 
Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocsin’s  alarum,  dis- 
tinctly the  clock  strikes. 


“What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children?  what 
madness  has  seised  you? 

Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I labored  among 
you,  and  taught  you, 

Not  in  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one 
another! 

Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and 
prayers  and  privations? 

Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of 
love  and  forgiveness? 

This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
would  you  profane  it 

Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  over- 
flowing with  hatred? 

Lo!  where  the  crucified  Christ  from  his 
cross  is  gazing  upon  you! 

See  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness 
and  holy  compassion! 

Hark ! how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  pray. 

er,  *0  Father  forgive  them!* 

Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when 
the  wicked  assail  us, 

Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say 1 0 Father  for- 
give them  !’ ” 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded 
the  passionate  outbreak, 

While  they  repeated  this  prayer,  and  said, 
“0  Father  forgive  them !” 

Could  anything  more  beautifully 
exemplify  the  power  of  religion  in  as- 
suaging the  passions  of  men  ? 

Then  mark  the  picture  of  Evange- 
line in  the  exercise  of  her  religious 
duties  in  that  simple  home  life.  Sure- 
ly there  is  an  implied  tribute  to  the  con- 
fessional in  the  lines : 

Bat  a celestial  brightness —a  more  ethereal 
beauty— 

Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form, 
when,  after  confession, 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God’s 
benediction  upon  her. 

When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

We  cannot  overlook  in  our  search 
for  religious  passages  in  Evangeline 
the  description  that  is  given  of  her  af- 
ter she  became  a Sister  of  Mercy.  It 
runs  thus: 
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Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devo- 
tion to  others. 

This  was  the  lesson  a life  of  trial  and  sorrow 
had  taught  her. 

80  was  her  love  diffused,  but,  like  to  some 
odorous  spices, 

Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling 
the  air  with  aroma. 

Other  hope  had  she  none  nor  wish  in  life, 
but  to  follow 

Meekly,  with  reverend  steps,  the  sacred  feet 
of  her  Savior. 

Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a Sister  of 
Mercy;  frequenting 

Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded 
lanes  of  the  city, 

Where  distress  and  want  concealed  them- 
selves from  the  sunlight, 

Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  lan- 
guished neglected. 

Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was 
asleep,  as  the  watchman  repeated 
Loud,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was 
well  in  the  city, 

High  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the 
light  of  her  taper. 

Day  after  day,  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  as 
slow  through  the  suburbs 
Plodded  the  German  farmer,  with  flowers 
and  fruits  for  the  market, 

Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face  returning  home 
from  its  watchings. 

These  lines  illustrate  a remarkable 
comprehension  of  the  self  abnegation 
that  characterize  the  life  of  a religious, 
and  it  was  this  same  insight  which  en- 
abled him  to  draw  such  a strong  pic- 
ture of  a monk  in  the  Golden  Legend 
that  Ruskin  said  of  it : “Longfellow 
in  his  Golden  Legend  has  entered 
more  closely  into  the  temper  of  the 
monk,  for  good  or  evil,  than  ever  yet 
theological  writer  or  historian,  although 
they  may  have  given  their  life’s  labor 
to  the  analysis.”  And  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons pays  him  a tribute  of  the 
same  nature  by  selecting  from  the 
Golden  Legend  his  lines  descriptive  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  adorn  The  Faith 
of  Our  Fathers. 


We  will  now  leave  Longfellow  and 
turn  to  the  only  American  poet  that 
could  compete  with  him  for  suprem- 
acy, namely,  James  Russell  Lowell. 
He  is  considered  by  many  the  supe- 
rior of  Longfellow,  and  this  we  will 
have  to  concede  if  we  admit  that 
poetry  springs  from  the  head  rather 
than  the  heart.  The  two  men  are  so 
different  that  it  seems  difficult  to  in- 
stitute a comparison.  Lowell’s  poetry 
is  essentially  didactic,  and  as  he  is  very 
human  he  always  keeps  his  feet  on 
terra  firma,  no  matter  where  his  head 
may  be.  There  is  a philosophical 
depth  in  some  of  his  lines  that  Long- 
fellow never  reached.  His  verse  bris- 
tles with  epigram  and  satire,  weapons 
which  the  sweet  singer  of  Evangeline 
never  used.  Lowell  spoke  with  the 
force  of  a prophet  when  endeavoring 
to  lay  bare  political  and  social  evils, 
and  yet  he  always  carried  with  him 
the  air  and  diction  of  a man  of  the 
world.  His  poetry  has  the  strength 
and  swiftness  of  a waterfall, while  Long- 
fellow’s flows  along  like  a placid  stream, 
soothing  the  fretted  surface  of  its  banks 
and  inviting  us  to  come  and  drink  of 
its  waters  and  be  refreshed. 

As  satire  does  not  call  for  the  high- 
est form  of  creative  art,  we  will  allow 
Lowell’s  satirical  poems  to  pass  unno- 
ticed and  turn  our  attention  at  once  to 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  as  he  soars 
higher  in  this  than  in  any  poem  he  has 
written.  It  was  the  first  of  his  works  to 
secure  him  public  attention,  and  al- 
though the  Commemoration  Ode  may 
be  statelier,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal will  always  remain  the  most  widely 
known  and  most  deeply  appreciated  of 
all  his  works.  Here  again  we  find  the 
religious  motive,  the  key  note  of  which 
is  sounded  in  the  prelude  when  he  says : 
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Babbles  we  bay  with  a whole  sooTs  task- 
ing: 

'Tia  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Although  Lowell  rather  ignores  the 
Mediaeval  requirement  for  the  Knight 
of  the  Grail,  namely,  purity  of  life,  he 
teaches  in  this  poem  an  effective  lesson 
in  humility  and  charity.  Here  is  the 
picture  that  he  gives  us  of  Sir  Launfal 
as  he  sets  out  on  his  quest : 

As  Sir  Laanfal  made  mom  through  the 
darksome  gate, 

He  was  'ware  of  a leper,  crouched  by  the 
same, 

Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as 
he  sate ; 

And  a loathing  over  Sir  Laanfal  came; 

The  sonshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  a 
thrill, 

The  flesh  ’neath  his  armor  ’gan  shrink  and 
crawl, 

And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 
Like  a frozen  waterfall ; 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  statare, 
Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature, 
And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer 
morn, 

So  he  tossed  him  a piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 

The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust : 
Better  to  me  the  poor  man’s  crust, 

Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor,  » 
Though  I turn  me  empty  from  his  door; 
That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can 
hold; 

He  gives  only  the  worthies4  gold 
Who  gives  from  a sense  of  duty; 

But  he  who  gives  but  a slender  mite, 

And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 
That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite, 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his 
alms, 

The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms, 

For  a god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness 
before. 

This  picture  of  Sir  Launfal  makes  us 
feel  at  once  his  youthful  confidence  in 
his  own  strength,  and  his  scornful 
.treatment  of  the  leper  proclaims  his 


unworthiness  to  see  the  Grail.  What 
a strong  contrast  picture  we  have  when, 
after  years  of  struggle  and  disappoint- 
ed hope,  he  returns  once  more  to  his 
castle,  and,  having  become  entirely 
purged  of  his  pride,  he  thus  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  he  has  become 
detached  from  every  species  of  worldli- 
ness: 

An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 

He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy  Grail ; 
Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom’s  loss. 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the 
cross, 

But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

How  different  is  his  encounter  with 
the  leper  now.  The  leper  says : 

“For  Christ’s  sweet  sake  I beg  an  alms.” 
And  Sir  Launfal  said,  “ I behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 
Thou  also  hast  bad  thy  crown  of  thorns. 
Thou  also  hast  had  the  world’s  buffets  and 
scorns, 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side : 

Mild  Mary’s  Son,  acknowledge  me ; 

Behold,  through  him,  I give  to  thee! 

Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his 
eyes 

And  looked  at  Sir  Launfal,  and  straightway 
he 

Remembered  in  what  a haughtier  guise 
He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 

When  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded 
mail 

And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  GraiL 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust; 
He  parted  in  twain  hie  single  crust, 

He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet’s  brink, 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink, 

’Twas  a mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown 
bread, 

’Twas  water  out  of  a wooden  bowl,— 

Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper 
fed, 

And  ’t  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  his 
thirsty  soul. 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a downcast 
face, 

A light  shone  round  about  the  place; 
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The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  hii  side, 
But  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful 
Gate, — 

Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves 
from  the  pine, 

And  they  fell  on  8ir  Launfal  as  snows  on 
the  brine. 

That  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down 
upon; 

And  the  voice  that  was  softer  than  silence 
said, 

“ Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  has  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 
Behold,  it  is  here,— this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  his  blood  that  died  on  the  tree ; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need ; 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alma  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me.” 

Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a s wound: 

“ The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found ! 
Hang  my  idle  armor  upon  the  wall, 

Let  it  be  the  spider's  banquet  hall ; 

He  muttbe  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail.” 

This  poem  bears  with  it  a powerful 
moral  lesson,  and  it  is  evident  that  al- 
though Lowell  does  not  accept  our 
theology  he  admires  that  which  is  the 
direct  result  of  it  namely,  humility, 
heroic  self-sacrifice  and  charity  toward 
God’s  poor  and  afflicted.  And  now, 
leaving  The  Vision,  let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  his  shorter  poems 
and  see  what  a strong  manifestation  of 
respect  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  we  find  in  these  lines : 

One  feast  of  holy  days  the  crest 
I,  though  no  churchman,  love  to  keep 
All  Saints — the  unknown  good  that  rests 


In  God’s  still  memory  folded  deep. 

The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed, 

And  seemed  to  blot  it  with  a name; 

Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed 
That  loved  Heaven’s  silence  more  than 
fame. 

These  lines  show  us  how  great  was 
his  admiration  of  moral  strength  as 
exemplified  in  God’s  elect.  But  reli- 
gion must  have  for  Lowell  a practical 
side;  its  beauty  without  its  utility 
could  not  captivate  him,  and  although 
he  turns  to  religion  for  the  motive  of 
his  highest  art,  it  is  in  order  that  he 
may  make  it  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  material ; the 
bridge  that  joins  the  necessities  of  our 
lower  earth  with  the  celestial  beauties 
of  an  upper  heaven. 

We  will  now  leave  poetry  and  turn 
to  the  secbnd  division  of  our  subject, 
namely,  romance,  and  endeavor  to  see 
whether  or  not  religion  proves  an 
equally  potent  factor  here,  and  if  so, 
how  it  has  been  used  by  our  Ameri- 
can novelists.  Religion  necessitates 
idealism,  for  it  is  based  on  a spiritual 
ideal  which  poor,  weak  human  nature 
must  constantly  hold  before  it,  if  it 
would  attain  to  any  advancement. 
Idealism  in  fiction  is,  therefore, opposed 
to  realism,  and  in  our  quest  for  the 
spiritual  we  will  have  to  bar  out  of  con- 
sideration the  realistic  school  of  Amer- 
ican fiction,  and  turn  for  what  we  are 
seeking  to  the  romantic  novel.  It  is  a 
source  of  some  regret  that  this  class 
comprises  a comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  what  might  be  termed  nov- 
els of  American  production.  The  real- 
istic novel  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  romantic  novel  that  a photograph 
does  to  a picture  that  is  fresh  from  the 
creative  genius  of  a great  artist.  It 
does  not  take  us  long  to  decide  which 
shows  the  greater  power,  the  photog- 
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rapher  who,  with  his  mechanical  appli- 
ances, gives  us  the  details  as  they  have 
fallen  under  his  camera,  or  the  artist 
who  carefully  selects  his  elements  and 
after  subjecting  them  to  the  glowing 
heat  of  his  imagination,  moulds  for  us 
an  entirely  new  whole.  We  must, 
therefore, place  the  romantic  novel  above 
the  realistic  novel,  and  it  seems  quite 
justifiable  to  maintain  that  the  reason 
that  realism  has  attained  such  popu- 
larity during  recent  years  is  largely 
due  to  the  tremendous  growth  of  reli- 
gious indifference.  When  we  stop  to 
reflect  that  there  are  nearly  a hundred 
thousand  people  in  the  United  States 
who  do  not  profess  any  religion  at  all, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  find  a great 
demand  for  reading  matter  that  totally 
ignores  the  ideal.  It  is,  however,  grat- 
ifying to  reflect  that  the  novelist  who 
has  been  accorded  the  highest  place  in 
our  temple  of  fame  is  an  idealist,  and 
so  we  will  turn  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne for  an  example  of  what  is  high- 
est and  best  in  American  fiction.  We 
have  said  that  idealism  necessitates 
religion.  If  this  be  so  we  will  expect 
to  find  religion  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  best  works  of  Hawthorne, 
and  such  is  the  case.  His  two  greatest 
novels,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  Marble 
Faun,  are  basedupon  a religious  motive. 
Like  Longfellow,  he  takes  the  Puritan 
character  and  New  England  life  as  a 
basis  for  one,  and  in  the  other  he  turns 
to  the  old  faith  for  inspiration,  and  lays 
his  plot  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  he 
is  sure  of  finding  a wealth  of  artistic 
and  religious  association.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that,  like  Long- 
fellow, he  scores  his  greatest  triumph, 
not  in  the  rigorous  atmosphere  of  Pur- 
itanism, but  in  the  warm  sunlight  of 
Catholicity. 


Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  some  of 
the  passages  in  the  Marble  Faun. 
Where  could  we  find  a more  glowing 
tribute  to  Catholicism  than  this? 

“ There  is  no  one  want  or  weakness 
of  human  nature  for  which  Catholi- 
cism will  own  itself  without  a remedy. 
To  do  it  justice  Catholicism  is  such  a 
miracle  of  fitness  for  its  own  ends, 
many  of  which  would  seem  to  be  ad- 
mirable ones,  that  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine it  a contrivance  of  mere  man.” 

What  an  exquisite  portrait  he  paints 
for  us  in  Hilda,  “ the  daughter  of  the 
Puritan,”  as  he  calls  her,  who  has  wan- 
dered far  away  from  her  ancestor’s  foot 
prints  in  her  all-absorbing  love  for  art 
Where  could  you  find  anything  more 
exquisite  in  its  purity  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  sweet  young  girl  feeding 
the  doves  and  tending  the  lamp  that 
burns  before  Our  Lady’s  Shrine  in  the 
old  Roman  tower? 

The  following  pathetic  lines  carry 
with  them  as  much  force  of  conviction 
as  a dogmatic  treatise  on  the  necessity 
of  religion  to  protect  innocent  woman- 
hood, could  convey.  “ Ah,”  thought 
Hilda  to  herself,  “ why  should  not  there 
be  a woman  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of 
women?  a mother  in  Heaven  for  all 
motherless  girls  like  me  ? In  all  God’s 
care  and  thought  for  us  can  He  have 
withheld  this  boon,  which  our  weak- 
ness so  much  needs?”  Who  can  read 
these  lines  without  feeling  certain  that 
Hawthorne  sympathized  fully  with  our 
intercessions  to  the  mother  of  God,  a 
practice  which  is  often  so  severely  con- 
demned by  those  who  are  not  of  the 
faith.  Again,  he  forcibly  endorses  the 
practice  of  intercession  to  the  saints  in 
the  following  lines,  showing  a rare  un- 
derstanding of  all  the  delicate  shades 
of  reasoning  that  might  be  advanced 
by  a fervent  Catholic : 
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“Hilda  saw  peasants,  citizens,  sol- 
diers, nobles — women  with  bare  heads, 
ladies  in  silks  entering  the  church  in- 
dividually, kneeling  for  moments,  or 
for  hours,  and  directing  their  inaudi- 
ble devotions  to  the  shrine  of  some 
saint  of  their  own  choice.  In  this  hal- 
lowed person  they  felt  themselves 
possessed  of  an  own  friend  in  heaven. 
They  were  too  humble  to  approach  the 
Deity  directly.  Conscious  of  their  un- 
worthiness they  added  the  mediation 
of  their  sympathizing  patron,  who,  on 
the  score  of  his  ancient  martyrdom  and 
after  many  ages  of  celestial  light,  might 
venture  to  talk  with  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence almost  as  a friend  with  a friend. 
Though  dumb  before  its  Judge,  even 
despair  could  speak  and  pour  out  the 
misery  of  its  soul  like  water  to  an  ad- 
vocate bo  wise  as  to  comprehend  the 
case  and  eloquent  to  plead  it,  and 
powerful  to  .win  pardon  whatever  were 
the  guilt.” 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  effec- 
tually the  efficacy  of  confession  as  a 
spirtual  aid  to  an  over  burdened  con- 
science than  his  vivid  description  of 
Hilda  wandering  about  the  streets  of 
Rome  in  a state  of  distraction  from  the 
knowledge  of  Meriam’s  crime,  and 
then,  her  final  wandering  into  St. 
Peter’s  where  she  watches  the  people 
coming  away  from  the  confessionals 
with  such  apparent  evidence  of  a 
lightened  heart  that,  unbeliever  as  she 
is,  she  is  tempted  to  try  this  method 
of  confiding  to  a trusted  counsellor  the 
secret  that  was  making  her  life  miser- 
able. This  is  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
missions that  could  possibly  be  made 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion to  human  needs,  and  it  forms  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  spiritual  effica- 
cy of  the  confessional  which  is  gener- 


ally considered  by  those  outside  of 
the  church  a hideous  bete  noir . In 
the  following  lines  he  seems  to  show 
us  that  he  has  pierced  the  veil  behind 
which  the  fervent  Catholic  conceals  his 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  his 
religion,  for,  while  pondering  all  these 
things  in  his  heart,  he  jealously  guards 
his  treasures  from  the  unsympathetic 
gaze  of  the  non-believer : 

“Observing  this  arrangement,  our 
poor  Hilda  was  anew  impressed  with 
the  convenience — if  we  may  use  so  poor 
a phrase — of  the  Catholic  religion  to 
its  devout  believers.  Who  in  truth 
that  considers  the  matter  can  resist  a 
similar  impression.  In  the  hottest 
fever  fit  of  life  they  can  always  find 
ready  for  their  need  a cool,  quiet  and 
beautiful  place  of  worship.  They  may 
enter  its  sacred  precincts  at  any  hour, 
leaving  the  fret  and  trouble  of  the 
world  behind  them,  purifying  them- 
selves with  a touch  of  holy  water  at 
the  threshold.  In  the  calm  interior, 
fragrant  of  rich  and  soothing  incense, 
they  can  hold  converse  with  some  saint, 
their  awful  kindly  friend.  And  most 
precious  privilege  of  all,  whatever  per- 
plexity or  even  guilt  may  weigh  upon 
their  souls  they  can  fling  down  the 
dark  shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
and  go  lorth — to  sin  no  more,  nor  be 
any  longer  disquieted;  but  to  live 
again  in  the  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  innocence.” 

It  is  true  that  we  might  find  some 
passages  in  the  Marble  Faun  that  show 
his  Puritan  training,  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  entirely  divest  himself, 
but  so  clear  and  deep  is  his  vision  of 
the  great  truths,  and  so  unhesitatingly 
does  he  give  expression  to  them,  that 
we  can  forgive  those  criticisms  which 
were  prompted  by  his  high  idealism 
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rather  than  prejudice.  He  was,  indeed, 
a master  genius,  penetrating  with  an 
almost  superhuman  vision  far  down  to 
to  the  well  springs  of  human  actions, 
unsparing  in  his  censure  of  hypocrisy, 
particularly  when,  as  in  the  character 
of  Arthur  Dimsdale,  in  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  it  was  clothed  in  a religious 
garb.  He  clearly  writes  out  for  us  the 
eternal  law,  that  as  we  measure  so  it 
is  meeted  out  to  us,  and  proclaims  this 
fact  emphatically  as  he  traces  sin  and 
its  consequences;  that  for  every  de- 
parture that  is  made  from  the  strict 
lines  of  rectitude,  there  must  be  a hu- 
man as  well  as  a Divine  reparation. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Romantic  school  in  Ameri- 
can fiction,  namely,  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son^  novel  of  Ramona.  Twenty  years 
ago  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  regarded 
as  the  American  novel.  It  was  effect- 
ive in  fulfilling  its  mission,  but  is  now 
relegated  to  the  upper  shelf  in  our  book 
case.  It  has  been  supplanted  by  Ra- 
mona, whose  literary  style  is  far  supe- 
rior to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  and  its  mo- 
tive an  equally  noble  one.  The  book 
has  not  attained  the  popularity  that  it 
merits,  and  it  seems  more  than  proba- 
ble that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  allows  the  religious 
element  to  play  too  important  a part 
in  the  work  to  suit  the  popular  taste. 
As  a piece  of  artistic  composition  it 
claims  the  front  rank,  and  so  vividly 
are  the  pictures  of  the  Mission  district 
of  California  drawn  that  it  has  done 
more  to  attract  travellers  to  this  section 
of  our  country  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can work  except,  perhaps,  Evangeline, 
which  yearly  draws  to  Acadia  thou- 
sands of  tourists.  Like  Longfellow  and 
Hawthorne,  we  find  this  author  paying 
several  tributes  of  admiration  to  the 


devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
she  finds  so  impressively  carried  out 
among  the  Spanish  people.  Who  can 
read  her  description  of  the  sunrise 
hymn  to  the  Virgin  without  being 
thrilled  with  its  fascinating  beauty. 
Like  Longfellow,  she  gives  us  an  im- 
pressive portrait  of  a priest  in  the  saint- 
ly Father  Silvederre.  The  devotional 
garb  among  these  people  is  not  a form  of 
Sunday  apparel  to  be  donned  for  one 
day  and  hung  up  in  the  closet  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  It  enters  into  every 
action  of  their  daily  lives,  from  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  there- 
of. I know  of  nothing  more  impress- 
ive as  a description  of  morning  prayer 
than  the  following  lines: 

“Repeating  the  first  lines  of  the  song, 
and  then  sinking  on  her  knees,  she 
glided  almost  without  a break  in  the 
melodious  sound  into  a low  recitative 
of  the  morning  prayers.  As  she  pro- 
nounced the  last  word  of  her  trusting 
prayer,  and  slipped  the  last  of  the  yel- 
low beads  along  on  its  string,  a thread 
of  sunlight  shot  into  the  Canyon, 
through  a deep  narrow  gap  in  its  rocky 
eastern  crest — shot  in  for  a second,  no 
more,  fell  aslant  the  rosary,  lighted  it 
by  a flash  as  if  of  fire  across  the  fine 
cut  facets  of  the  beads  on  Ramona’s 
hands  and  on  the  white  face  of  the 
ivory  Christ.  To  both  Ramona  and 
AUessandro  it  came  like  a message 
straight  from  the  Virgin.  Could  she 
choose  better  messenger,  she,  the  com- 
passionate one,  the  living  woman  in 
heaven ; mother  of  the  Christ  to  whom 
they  prayed  through  her,  for  whose 
sake  He  would  regard  their  last  cry — 
could  she  choose  better  messenger,  or 
swifter,  than  the  sunbeam,  to  say  that 
she  heard  and  would  help  them  in  their 
straits.  ” 
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The  whole  context  of  the  book  is 
built  upon  a religious  foundation  and 
shows  a rare  insight  into  the  beauties 
of  the  Catholic  faith  for  one  who  stood 
without  its  portals. 

We  might  cite  other  examples  of  the 
romantic  novel,  but  we  have  quoted 
enough  from  these  two  authors  of  un- 
questioned reputation  to  prove  our 
point. 

We  have  seen  that  the  introduction 
of  religion  into  the  Marble  Faun  and 
Ramona  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful, and  now  let  us  draw  a contrast 
picture  from  a lower  rank  of  author- 
ship. For  this  purpose  we  will  cast 
a hasty  glance  at  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner’s Golden  House,  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  from  the  reading  pub- 
lic a year  or  two  ago.  The  religious 
material  that  Mr.  Warner  selects  is  an 
Anglican  clergyman  who  has  taken  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  whose  personal 
magnetism  draws  to  his  church,  on  the 
east  side  of  New  York,  some  of  the 
fashionable  west  side  people,  who  find 
here  a vent  for  their  altruism.  U nlike 
the  other  authors  I have  quoted,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  Mr.  Warner  totally 
lacks  spiritual  insight,  and  such  being 
the  case  it  would  have  been  better  for 
his  art  if  he  had  totally  ignored  the 
subject,  as  his  brother  craftsman,  the 
realist,  is  wise  enough  to  do.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  his  artistic  instinct  feels  the 
need  of  religion  to  soften  and  beautify 
the  picture,  but  being  incapable  of  its 
emotions  himself  he  cannot  make  his 
characters  feel  it, and  although  he  asserts 
that  Father  Damon  has  a marvelous 
power  over  his  congregation,  we  search 
in  vain  for  some  evidence  of  it.  How  dif- 
ferent the  case  in  Ramona  and  Evange- 
line. There  the  actions  of  Father  Feli- 
cian  and  Father  Silvederre  speak  louder 


than  words, they  need  no  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  Mr.  Warner 
attempts  to  use  religion,  not  as  a me- 
dium to  fill  a want  in  human  nature ; 
but  rather  as  an  artist  might  put  on  a 
touch  of  dark  paint  where  he  thought 
his  color  was  too  vivid.  The  bright 
color  that  he  would  feign  tone  down 
is  the  fashionable  element  of  New 
York  society.  Recognizing  the  utter 
lack  of  the  serious  in  their  aimless 
lives,  he  attempts  to  socialize  religion. 
Religion  can  never  be  socialized,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  as  an  easy  and 
pleasant  diversion.  It  must  be 
prompted  through  a sense  of  obliga- 
tion of  creature  toward  creator  or  it 
fails  of  its  purpose.  And  it  is  this 
comfortable  diverting  form  of  religion 
that  Mr.  Warner  would  offer  as  an  an- 
tidote for  the  illicit  sentimentality 
that  he  introduces  into  the  book.  And 
what  is  the  result  ? We  have  our  so- 
ciety heroine  consumed  with  a desire 
to  help  elevate  to  a higher  moral  plane 
the  attendants  of  the  East  Side  Mission 
who  come  from  poor  and  neglected 
homes,  while  she  palliates  and  con- 
dones the  moral  laxity  in  the  petted 
darlings  of  fortune  that  comprise  her 
own  social  circle.  The  lesson  incul- 
cated is,  place  no  curb  on  the  self  in- 
dulgence of  him  who  has  had  the  way 
of  life  made  smooth  and  easy ; but  ex- 
pect much  of  him  who  daily  toils 
amidst  discouragement  and  misery, 
which  sickens  the  heart  and  paralyzes 
the  energy.  With  such  reading  as 
this  feeding  a morbid  craving  for  social 
aspirations,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that 
the  evil  of  divorce  is  making  such  rapid 
strides  among  us?  We  are  being  fed 
through  the  books  and  plays  of  the 
present  day  with  so  much  infidelity 
to  duty  and  total  absence  of  moral  ob- 
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ligations  that  the  sensibility  that  was 
once  keenly  alive  to  a scrupulous  line 
of  conduct  has  become  sadly  blunted, 
if  not  totally  effaced,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  strive,  to  hold  fact  to  high 
ideals,  must,  indeed,  have  a great  re- 
serve of  moral  courage,  if  he  would 
preserve  them  unimpaired  amidst  the 
laxity  that  threatens  to  inundate  our 
social  life.  The  highest  literary  art 
calls  for  religion,  but  it  must  be  a re- 
ligion that  strengthens  and  fortifies, 
while  it  elevates  and  purifies,  not  a 


thing  to  be  donned  today  and  put  off 
tomorrow,  as  whim  or  fancy  may  dic- 
tate, but  an  unceasing,  never  ending 
obligation  to  the  moral  law  of  troth 
and  rectitude. 

Such  was  the  religion  that  our  best 
poets  and  novelists  used  as  a potent 
factor  in  their  literary  art,  and  it  was 
this  that  enabled  them  to  give  us  pic- 
tures of  self  abnegation  and  heroism, 
which  make  the  reading  of  their  works 
an  inspiration  for  the  highest  and  best 
lines  of  conduct. 


SURFACE  WORK. 

BY  MARY  F.  M.  NIXON. 


The  Catholic  Church  fixes  the  “ age 
of  reason”  at6even,  meaning,  I pre- 
sume, only  the  age  of  responsibility  to 
duties.  It  seems  to  me  that  a woman 
reaches  the  reasonable  age  when  she 
ceases  to  regard  every  man  as  a possi- 
ble suitor  and  to  expect  admiration 
from  every  passer-by.  A good  woman 
attains  to  this  when  she  marries,  but 
some  never  reach  it.  Be  they  fifty  or 
four-score  there  are  maids,  wives  and 
widows  who  never  can  look  upon  man 
as  other  than  a being  for  whom  they 
are  to  display  all  their  charms,  for 
which  he  pays  in  the  false  coin  of 
flattery  and  admiration. 

When  a woman  reaches  the  “ age  of 
reason  ” as  far  as  masculinity  goes,  she 
bids  fair  to  get  great  pleasure  out  of 
her  contact  with  the  opposite  sex. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  sneering  at 
“Platonics”  yet  there  is  probably 
nothing  more  delightlul  than  friendly 
companionship  with  men.  A clever 
man  and  a scholar  said  to  me  some 
time  ago,  “ I find  very  few  men  who 
are  wholly  congenial,  and  I am  so  con- 
stituted that  if  a fellow  is  very  con- 


genial at  one  point  it  rasps  me  if  he 
fails  me  at  others.  With  women  it  is 
different.  There  is  sufficient  charm 
about  the  opposite  sex  to  make  one 
overlook  the  lack  at  some  one  point, 
because  the  sympathy  on  others  is  so 
keen.  I find  three  truly  companion- 
able women  to  one  man.” 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
I venture  to  say  that  no  one  of  the  three 
“companionable  women”  was  mar- 
riageable in  her  own  eyes.  They  were 
not  out  with  feminine  bow  and  a 
quiver  full  of  conscious  attractions  to 
make  a captive  for  sacrifice  at  Hymen’s 
altar.  They  were  interested  in  books, 
or  art,  or  the  questions  of  the  day,  and 
what  they  could  not  talk  of  well,  they 
wished  to  hear  talked  of  and  we  all 
know  the  French  bon  mot  that  “ a good 
listener  is  the  finest  conversationalist.” 
Then  their  quick  sympathies  made 
them  understand  their  guest  and  since 
they  were  not  mentally  cross-eyed 
(with  eyes  turned  in  upon  themselves) 
they  were  able  to  see  many  things  in 
others  not  written  for  the  public  gaze. 

One  great  difficulty  with  friendship 
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is  that  there  is  bo  much  surface-work. 

“I  met  the  nicest  girl  the  other 
night,”  said  the  scholar.  “ It  was  at  a 
dance.  I had  to  go  and  you  may 
know  how  wretched  I was,  although 
of  course  I smiled  and  was  ‘a  villain 
still.’  This  girl  was  a friend  of  a 
chum  of  mine  and  when  I had  danced 
with  her  in  a perfunctory  manner  and 
was  wondering  how  soon  I could  in 
decency  leave,  she  said  in  a pleasant, 

unaffected  way — “Now,  Mr. let’s 

get  acquainted.”  I felt  at  once  that 
there  was  something  to  that  girl.  I’ve 
often  wished  girls  would  say  something 
like  that.” 

“How  is  one  to  know  that  a man  is 
the  right  sort  to  understand  ?”  I asked. 
“ There  are  plenty  of  men  who  would 
think  one  absolutely  insane  if  one 
made  such  a remark.  You  cannot 
expect  a woman  to  be  wholly  Argus- 
eyed.  She  has  to  take  a man  as  she 
finds  him.  For  instance,  who  would 
suppose  to  see  you  dancing,  and  smirk- 
ing and  apparently  cut  from  exactly 
the  same  stem  as  all  the  other  dress- 
suited  dandies  around  you,  that  you 
were  different  from  them  ? Who 
would  imagine  you  to  be  the  nice,  po- 
lite whited  sepulchre  which  I know 
you  to  be.” 

“ That’s  rather  hard,”  said  the  schol- 
ar, laughing  his  hearty  laugh,  “but 
are’n’t  you  just  a trifle  of  a hypocrit 
yourself,  my  lady  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  I was  brought  up  to  it, 
and  moreover,  you  don’t  suppose  I’m 


going  to  cast  my  pearls  before  swine 
when  husks  will  do.  Not  one  out  of 
every  ten  men  would  understand  me 
as  you  do.” 

“ That’s  uncommonly  civil  of  you, 
and  I think  I can  appreciate  pearls,” 
said  the  scholar,  then  added  with  that 
thoughtful  look  which  rather  trans- 
forms his  boyish  face : “ But  wouldn’t 
it  strike  you  that  women  ought  to  try 
and  see  if  the  other  people  cannot  ap- 
preciate too  ? Qet  beneath  the  surface 
and  you’ll  be  surprised  to  find  out 
what  is  there.  There  is  an  orphan 
asylum  in  Italy  where  once  a year  all 
the  marriageable  girls  are  sent  to 
church  in  a long  row.  There  they  are 
stared  at  by  a number  of  marriageable 
men  and  the  best  looking  ones  are 
chosen  and  promptly  married.  How 
those  poor  things  dress  up  for  that 
occasion — the  one  great  chance  of  their 
lives.  If  you  met  every  man  with  the 
feeling  that  it  was  the  one  great  chance 
of  your  life  to  do  him  some  good, 
would  not  there  be  less  surface-work 
and  more  readiness  to  give  of  your  best 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  him  ? And 
after  all  the  tenets,  and  creeds  and 
doctrines  is  not  that  true  Christianity? 
Always  to  give  the  best  to  God  first 
and  then  to  your  fellows  ?” 

The  scholar  left  me  thinking  as  he 
usually  does,  and  I usually  conclude 
that  he  is  right,  and  for  many  days 
the  simple  sentence,  “ give  the  best  to 
God  first  and  then  to  your  fellow  men  ” 
rang  in  my  ears  and  helped  to  shape 
my  life. 
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TO  MAECENAS. 

BY  JOHN  H.  HAAREN,  A.  M. 

TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  “ REVIEW  ” FROM  HORACE,  ODE  I,  BOOK  X. 

Maecenas,  who  hast  come  down  in  a kingly  line, 

0 protector  and  friend,  hope  and  delight  benign, 

Some  find  joy  in  the  dust  of  the  contested  field, 

Striving  with  glowing  wheel,  bidding  each  danger  yield; 

And  when,  rivals  outdone,  victory  captive  lies, 

Palm-crowned,  these  lords  of  earth  seem  very  deities. 

Here  the  fickle  crowd’s  praise  finds  a responsive  thrill, 

When  trust,  three  times  bestowed,  comes  by  the  people’s  will  ; 
There  one  reels  with  delight,  filling  his  bom  with  stores 
Garnered  from  the  choice  grain  winnowed  on  Libyan  floors. 

You  will  vainly  attempt  forth  from  his  rural  joys 
Him  who  cleaving  his  glebe,  gaily  his  life  employs ; 

Not  e’en  Attalic  wealth  can  lure  him  forth  to  brave 
In  stanch  Cyprian  bark  perils  of  Myrtoan  wave. 

When  Icarian  flood  strives  with  the  African  gale, 

How  the  trader  in  fear  yearns  for  his  peaceful  vale ! 

Soon,  unwilling  to  bear  penury’s  cares  at  home, 

He,  refitting  his  fleet,  once  more  begins  to  roam. 

There  are  some  who  delight  in  cups  of  Massic  wine, 

And,  forsaking  their  toil  long  before  day’s  decline, 

Lie  stretched  prone  on  the  ground  ’neath  the  arbutus’  shade, 

Or  in  idleness  dream  at  the  stream’s  sacred  head. 

Then  to  many  the  camp,  sounds  of  the  trump  and  drum, 

Wars,  by  women  abhorred,  ever  with  greeting  come. 

Mindful  not  of  his  spouse,  who  with  fear  sleepless  lies, 

Through  the  cold  of  the  night,  zealous  the  huntsman  tries 
To  ensnare  the  wild  boar  fugitive  from  his  bounds, 

Or  to  follow  the  hind,  seen  by  the  faithful  hound. 

Could  I worthily  wear  ivy’s  poetic  crown, 

From  the  blest  gods  on  high,  nothing  could  hold  me  down ; 

The  cool  grove  with  its  nymphs  dancing  with  satyrs  would  claim 
All  my  thoughts  from  the  crowd,  were  mine  the  poet’s  name ; 

Did  Euterpe  reach  forth  her  double  flute  to  me, 

And  the  other  fair  Muse  her  gift  of  melody, 

Were  my  name  but  inscribed  with  those  who  sing  of  love, 

My  soul  freely  would  soar  e’en  to  the  heavens  above. 
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BY  REV.  JOHN  O.  BEANE. 


1.  Freemasonry  has  been  for  more 
than  twenty  years  master  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  As  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  has  said : “ The  Masons  hold 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure. They  may,  under  the  slightest 
pretext,  impede  his  actions ; and  in  the 
possible  vicissitudes  of  men  and  of 
public  afl&irs,  they  may  renew  against 
his  person  those  hostilities  to  which  in 
former  times  they  had  subjected  his 
predecessors.” 

In  this  extreme  peril  of  the  Papacy, 
we  should  imitate  the  first  Christians 
who  prayed  God  incessantly  for  the 
deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  the  chains 
of  the  Jews.  However,  we  need  have 
no  fear  for  the  future,  for  we  have  the 
assurance  of  God  that  neither  the  devil 
nor  his  agents  can  ever  prevail  against 
the  Church ; but  according  to  St.  Paul 
we  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
“ in  season  and  out  of  season.”  Yet  at 
the  close  of  an  age  which  we  fear  to 
see  terminate  in  frightful  catastrophies, 
‘ because  the  princes  have  met  together 
against  the  Lord  and  against  His 
Christ,  and  have  broken  their  bonds 
asunder,”  we  deem  it  beneficial  and 
consoling  to  briefly  recall  the  history 
of  the  Papacy  which  has  overcome  all 
violence,  dispelled  every  artifice,  and 
which  alone  can  infuse  into  the  dry 
bones  of  society  a new  life  and  vigor. 

2.  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORLD  AT  THE 
BIRTH  OF  JE8US  CHRIST. — INSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  PAPACY. — ITS  MIS8ION 
AND  BIGHTS. 

Man’s  duty  consists  in  a knowledge 
of  the  bonds  which  unite  bim  to  God 


and  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  in  a 
strict  conformity  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  this  twofold  relationship.  Yet 
in  his  dreams  of  independence,  he 
tends  to  the  overthrow  of  that  order 
which  Providence  has  established  in 
the  moral  world  as  in  the  world  of 
matter.  Consequently,  instead  of  lib- 
erty, peace,  and  happiness,  he  finds  all 
his  efforts  crowned  only  with  servi- 
tude, agitation  and  distress. 

The  blindness  and  the  passions  of 
men  of  olden  times  led  them  to  over- 
look the  religious  traditions  of  the 
first  ages.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  des- 
tinies, they  relied  on  their  own  reason 
and  wavering  ideas,  and  God  aban- 
doned them  to  ignorance,  corruption 
and  tyranny.  In  fact,  twenty  cen- 
turies after  mankind  had  been  dis- 
persed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
nations,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  formed  one 
vast  empire,  a prey  to  the  follies  and 
the  crimes  of  paganism.  In  Rome, 
the  capital  of  the  world,  the  city  which 
had  inherited  the  beliefs  of  civilization, 
absurd  superstitions,  orgies  and  mas- 
sacres constituted  the  ceremonies  of 
religion ; divorce  and  debauchery  cor- 
roded the  family  circle ; robbery, 
fraud,  and  usury  devoured  the  prop- 
erty. The  people,  in  their  eagerness 
for  pleasure,  and  for  the  bloody  glad- 
iatorial shows,  groaned  under  the  heel 
of  the  rich  and  avaricious  master  who 
in  turn  bent  the  knee  before  a Caasar, 
his  absolute  lord  and  high-priest  of  the 
demons. 

Yet  the  remembrance  of  the  terres- 
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trial  paradise,  the  aspirations  against 
which  the  human  soul  is  powerless, 
and  the  sight  of  the  Jewish  people 
whom  God  had  chosen  as  the  guardians 
of  His  worship,  still  agitated  the  na- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  their  crimes, 
they  uttered  at  intervals  a longing  cry 
for  truth  and  justice,  of  which  they 
had  a foretaste  in  the  expectation  of  a 
Liberator.  Then  it  was  the  Son  of 
God  appeared  on  earth.  He  came  to 
redeem  mankind,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  His  Apostles  to  re- 
store the  human  race.  Instead  of  an 
empire  pining  away  under  the  sword 
of  a warrior,  He  wished  His  Disciples 
to  gather  all  the  people  of  the  globe 
into  one  happy  flock,  which,  under 
the  Crook  of  His  Shepherd,  would 
march  in  the  triumph  ol  faith  towards 
the  abode  of  eternal  happiness.  He 
entrusted  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors the  sovereign  power  of  infalli- 
bly governing  and  teaching  the  uni- 
versal Church.  St.  Peter  was  consti- 
tuted the  Pontiff,  the  Doctor,  the  Leg- 
islator, the  Supreme  Judge  of  nations; 
in  a word,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth.  To  the  consummation  of  time, 
he  was  to  appoint  and  confirm  his 
brethren  as  bishops,  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  them,  to  maintain  the 
dogmas  and  morals  of  the  Church,  to 
regulate  the  ceremonies  and  discipline, 
to  decide  controversies  in  questions  of 
religion,  to  condemn  heresies  and 
schisms;  to  hold,  in  fine,  with  the 
princes  and  with  the  people  a relation- 
ship which  such  a ministry  would  de- 
mand. 

In  order  that  St.  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors might  fulfill  these  duties  with 
a view  to  eternal  happiness,  they 
should  not  be  subjects  nor  prisoners  to 
any  temporal  power.  The  princes  re- 


ceive their  authority  from  God,  u to 
make  life  agreeable  and  their  people 
happy,”  says  Bossuet ; but  they  must 
conform  to  that  holy  law  the  care  of 
which  Christ  has  entrusted  to  His 
Vicars.  Nations  have,  moreover,  the 
right  to  wish  that  their  common  Fath- 
er, their  spiritual  King,  their  supreme 
Pontiff,  as  well  as  his  ministers,  be  free 
from  the  influence  or  control  of  a for- 
eign government  over  the  land  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  live.  Truth 
and  justice,  the  honor  and  the  interest 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  people,  de- 
mand that  the  Papacy  be  independent, 
and  that  this  freedom  be  manifest  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  whole  world.  The 
Vicars  of  Christ  should  necessarily 
possess  a free  land,  otherwise  called  a 
temporal  kingdom. 

In  the  designs  which  God  was 
pleased  to  form  for  the  glory  of  His 
only  Son,  and  for  the  progress  of  His 
Church,  even  obstacles  were  conducive. 
Thus  at  Rome,  the  rendezvous  of  na- 
tions, the  haunt  of  untruth  and  iniq- 
uity, St.  Peter  erected  the  throne  of 
truth  and  justice,  from  which  descended 
on  the  world  the  blessings  of  the  Re- 
demption. And  that  men  might  see 
in  this  work  the  hand  of  God,  the 
Papacy,  with  only  the  arms  of  faith, 
the  credit  of  hope,  and  the  riches  of 
charity,  received  after  eight  centuries 
that  kingdom  which  would  be  the  sole 
guarantee  of  its  spiritual  independence. 
In  fact,  the  Son  of  God  had  entrusted 
to  the  generosity  of  the  human  heart 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  Pope,  for  He 
knew  that  the  nations  would  ever  find 
near  His  Vicar,  notwithstanding  the 
powers  of  Satan,  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life;  and  hence  He  gave  no 
command  to  constitute  as  king  the 
man  who  was  invested  with  so  lofty  a 
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mission.  On  the  contrary,  He  pre- 
dicted that  the  Papacy  would  often  be 
persecuted,  and  thus  He  would  con- 
tinue through  His  Pontiffs  His  life  of 
Victim  and  Redeemer. 

Man  soon  learned  that  his  true  hap- 
piness consisted  in  paying  homage  to 
the  most  august  representative  of  God 
on  this  earth,  for  as  long  as  he  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  the  Popes,  and  fol- 
lowed their  teachings,  he  inclined  to- 
wards perfection  and  peace.  But  when 
he  became  intoxicated  with  his  victo- 
ries over  ignorance  and  vice,  and  im- 
agined that  his  personal  efforts  were 
sufficient,  when  in  his  blindness  and 
ingratitude  he  rejected  the  wise  and 
firm  direction  of  the  Vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ,  God  left  him  to  his  own  re- 
sources. Then  he  experienced  his 
profound  misery,  and  gradually  he  re- 
turned to  the  errors  and  to  the  servi- 
tude of  paganism.  History  on  every 
page  confirms  this  fact. 

3.  THE  CONVERSION  AND  THE  EMANCI- 
PATION OF  THE  NATIONS. — THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  THE  PAPACY  AT  ROME. 
— STRIFES  AGAINST  THE  CiESARS. — 
THE  GREAT  HERE8IES  AND  THE  BAR- 
BARIANS.— TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PAPACY. 
— ST.  LEO  THE  GREAT  AND  ST.  GREG- 
ORY THE  GREAT. — FORMATION  AND 
DEFINITIVE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
8TATE8  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, St.  Peter  came  to  Rome  to  teach 
the  nations  the  truths  which  would 
liberate  them  and  lead  them  to  eternal 
life.  He  established  opposite  the  pal- 
ace of  the  infamous  Cassar  Nero,  the 
seat  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  after 
an  apostolate  of  twenty-five  years  he 
cemented  and  consecrated  it  with  his 
blood.  In  vain  did  the  philosophers, 
the  pagan  priests,  and  tbs  Emperors 


strive  by  sophistry,  sarcasm,  and  force 
to  overthrow  the  Church ; in  vain  did 
infidel  and  Jewish  sects  and  the  first 
heresies  endeavor  to  corrupt  Her  teach- 
ing and  shake  Her  constitution.  The 
Popes  demanded  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  they  asserted  Her  authority, 
defended  Her  doctrine,  and  by  the  pa- 
tience of  Her  martyrs  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Her  apologists,  She  over- 
came Her  enemies.  Moreover,  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors,  by  their  life’s  blood 
during  three  centuries,  strengthened 
the  Apostolic  Chair,  and  thus  without 
any  detriment  to  the  state,  they  drew 
the  people  from  the  worship  of  the 
demons  and  from  the  tyranny  of  men, 
from  polytheism  and  from  Caesarism. 

But  whilst  the  Popes  proclaimed  the 
truth  to  the  whole  world,  they  received 
from  Providence  the  necessary  means 
for  their  preservation  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Church.  During  the  per- 
secutions, the  Christians  made  for  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  a rampart  of 
their  bodies;  peace  came,  and  they 
gave  their  possessions.  As  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  had  accepted  from  the 
converts  the  means  of  their  subsistence, 
so  the  Popes  received  from  the  faithful 
abundant  alms  and  rich  patrimonies 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  spread 
the  faith,  aid  every  misery,  collect  the 
acts  and  the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  and 
erect  the  first  churches.  Then  as  they 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  Christian 
families  to  regulate  purely  civil  af- 
fairs, the  credit  of  the  Holy  See  so  in- 
creased that  the  Caesars  feared  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  as  competitors  for 
their  power.  Thus  were  the  Popes  in- 
vested with  a temporal  power  which 
became  a true  sovereignty,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  they  gained 
a liberty  which  every  day  assumed 
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more  importance.  The  Roman  nation 
was  in  the  designs  of  Providence  chas- 
tened and  regenerated  by  a people 
whom  its  legions  could  not  overcome, 
and  after  the  hour  of  persecution, 
Christianity  gained  renewed  strength 
by  its  warfare  against  the  prevailing 
errors. 

The  depraved  Empire  was  overrun 
by  barbarians  who  multiplied  on  the 
frontiers,  whilst  the  Church,  rich  in 
the  blood  of  Her  martyrs,  was  attack- 
ed by  heresies  which  reared  their  heads 
with  persistent  obstinacy.  The  hour 
had  arrived  for  the  Papacy  to  come 
forth  from  the  catacombs,  and  to  spread 
more  abundantly  amongst  men  the 
faith  and  the  love  of  the  Church  by 
teaching  them  the  nature  of  the  true 
God,  and  by  laboring  to  form  new 
societies  in  the  fusion  of  the  Germanic 
and  the  Latin  races.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and 
Constantine  became  a Christian.  He 
maintained  that  the  priesthood  should 
have  the  support  of  the  political  pow- 
ers, and  he  himself  became  the  exterior 
bishop  of  Christian  society.  Not  con- 
tent with  restoring  the  considerable 
possessions  of  the  Church  which  had 
been  ravished  during  the  persecutions, 
he  heaped  on  Her  additional  riches  and 
privileges.  He  set  himself  to  destroy 
paganism  through  the  force  of  laws  and 
the  institutions  of  the  state.  He  per- 
manently established  the  authority  of 
the  Popes  by  his  gift  of  the  Lateran 
palace  and  by  revenues  befitting  a 
monarch.  He  transferred  to  Byzantium, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  the 
seat  of  the  empire,  and  thus  by  a truly 
providential  design  he  left  for  the  Popes 
of  Rome  a throne  sheltered  from  every 
intrusive  inspection.  The  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  could  now  in  full  liberty  hurl 


their  anathemas  against  the  great  her- 
esiarchs,  and  range  under  the  divine 
law  ot  the  Gospel  the  intruding  bar- 
barians. 

The  speculative  turn  of  mind  of  the 
Greeks,  augmented  by  their  passion  for 
controversy,  and  their  remembrances  of 
pagan  philosophy,  led  them,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  endeavor  by  reason 
alone  to  penetrate  the  nature  of  God, 
and  in  the  train  of  Arius  they  boldly 
denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The 
Popes  and  the  Bishops  held  numerous 
councils  in  opposition  to  this  attack 
against  the  fountain-head  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  first  Emperors,  especially 
Theodosius,  wished  for  the  good  of  the 
state  to  execute  the  sentences  passed 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
Many  of  the  princes,  however,  through 
their  jealousy  of  the  spiritual  power, 
and  through  their  partiality  to  heret- 
ical bishops,  opposed  the  most  illustri- 
ous Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  set 
themselves  up  as  the  expounders  of 
religious  truth.  Theyfirst  attempted 
to  induce  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  to 
subscribe  to  professions  of  faith  which 
they  had,  in  their  foolish  pretensio  ns 
drawn  up,  but  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less. Then  they  overwhelmed  the 
Popes  with  outrages,  cast  them  into 
prison,  and  forced  them  to  die  in  ex- 
ile. The  Church  had,  through  pure  con- 
descension, admitted  the  concurrence 
of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  the  Pon- 
tiffs, and  had  called  on  the  civil  power 
to  ratify  these  elections.  Yet  the  un- 
worthy successors  of  Constantine  had 
abused  this  concession,  and  had  deso- 
lated the  Church  and  fettered  the  min- 
istry of  the  Papacy. 

V iolence  as  well  as  flattery  miscarried 
before  the  Papal  Infallibility.  Never 
did  the  Popes,  whether  through  cir- 
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cnmvention  or  maltreatment,  as,  nota- 
bly, Liberius  and  Vigilius,  experience 
that  relaxed  decay  into  which  many 
bishops  had  fallen  and  betrayed  the 
faith.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  of 
the  political  powers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Church  to  invade  the  spiritual 
power,  gave  the  Popes  a glimpse  of 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
against  which  they  would  have  had  to 
contend  in  the  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental dogmas  of  Christianity,  had 
not  Constantine  separated  the  throne 
from  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

God,  however,  in  His  mercy,  gave  to 
the  Church  at  this  epoch  two  Popes 
gifted  alike  by  nature  and  by  grace. 
They  were  destined  to  terminate  these 
great  controversies,  to  gain  the  free- 
dom of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  To  them  a lib- 
erated people  and  Church  have 
awarded  the  title  of  greatness  and 
of  sanctity.  In  their  discourses  as  in 
their  writings,  St.  Leo  the  Great,  and 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  gave  a full  ex- 
planation of  the  dogmas  and  morals, 
of  the  worship  and  the  discipline  of 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity ; and  thus 
in  advance  they  convicted  of  untruth 
the  heretics  who  began  to  accuse  the 
Church  of  mutability  in  Her  teach- 
ings. By  their  able  administration  of 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  by 
their  courageous  protection  of  Rome 
and  Italy  from  the  ferocity  of  the  bar- 
barians who  were  dividing  the  Em- 
pire, they  erected  the  true  foundation 
of  the  temporal  royalty  of  the  Popes, 
Then  it  was,  a number  of  kingdoms 
sprang  up  in  Europe  in  consequenoe 
of  the  invasions.  It  was  the  eve  of  the 
day  when  throughout  Asia,  Islamism 
would  attempt  to  establish  in  the  new 
society, as  had  been  attempted  in  former 


times,  the  worship  and  the  empire  of 
voluptuousness.  The  Italian  popula- 
tions, abandoned  to  their  scourges, 
persecuted  for  their  faith,  weighed 
down  by  the  taxes  of  their  pitiless  ex- 
archs whom  Byzantium  sent  forth 
amongst  them,  ere  long  sought  as  their 
natural  defence  and  safeguard  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs. 

And  were  not  these  Vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ  capable  of  commanding  the 
world,  these  Vicars  who  were  called 
the  Servants  of  the  Servants  of  God , who 
concealed  under  the  humility  of  this 
title  their  sublime  dignity,  who  re- 
fused the  name  of  king  and  oecumen- 
ical Patriarch  which  the  people  offered 
them,  and  which  have  been  usurped 
by  the  conceited  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople? 

The  Popes  acted  as  princes  when 
they  arrested  the  progress  of  the  bar- 
barians and  negotiated  with  them  for 
Italy  or  Byzantium ; but  they  could' 
not  shake  off  the  insupportable  yoke 
of  the  Greek  Emperors, although  Rome, 
in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent territory,  had  driven  out  the 
representatives  of  these  despots.  And 
yet,  whilst  as  chiefs  of  the  Church  the’ 
Popes  condemned  the  imperial  edicts 
which  were  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Christianity,  as  faithful  subjects  of 
these  princes  whom  they  were  called 
by  Providence  and  by  the  people  to  re- 
place, they  exerted  every  effort  to 
hold  to  their  allegiance  the  cities  of  the 
peninsula  which  had  risen  against  the 
Lower  Empire. 

When  the  Lombards  had  gained  the 
mastery  of  N orthem  Italy,  and  proposed 
to  seize  the  centre  which  had  passed 
from  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
sway  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
Popes  thought  to  call  in  the  aid 
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of  the  French  who,  after  their 
marvelous  conversion  to  Christianity, 
had  so  valiantly  rejected  Arianism 
and  Islamism.  Y et  they  turned  a last 
time  to  the  Emperors  of  Constantino- 
ple, who  heaped  on  them  innumerable 
embarrassments.  Whilst  the  Greeks 
were  occupied  in  introducing  into  the 
worship  of  the  Church  a new  fancy, 
the  Papacy  claimed  the  aid  of  the 
French  in  the  definitive  establishment 
of  the  independence  of  the  Church. 

At  this  appeal  from  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  sev- 
eral times  crossed  the  Alps  and  snatch- 
ed from  the  Lombards  the  lands  which 
had  been  robbed  from  the  City  of  Rome 
and  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  they  restored  them  to  the  Holy 
See  with  a gift  of  additional  posses- 
sions. From  that  day  the  Popes,  in- 
stead of  being  independent  subjects  by 
martyrdom,  and  lords  solely  by  their 
moral  ascendency,  became  what  they 
should  be,  lords  of  a territory  suffi- 
ciently large  to  insure  liberty. 

Five  centuries  before,  Rome  had  lost 
in  punishment  for  her  pride,  crimes, 
and  idolatry,  the  government  of  an 
empire  which  extended  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Indies,  from  the  heart  of 
Africa  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
and  now  God  delivered  her  to  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  the  sword  of  the 
Herculi,  Goths,  and  Lombards.  The 
emperors  no  longer  felt  at  home 
within  her  walls.  The  chiefs 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  were 
unable  to  locate  there  the  seat  of  em- 
pire, nay  more,  in  the  very  face  of  vic- 
tory, they  dare  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
as  if  these  two  founders  of  the  Church 
had  arisen  from  their  tombs  to  resent 
such  wild  insolence.  Although  Rome 


had  been  eight  or  ten  times  pillaged 
and  almost  destroyed,  she  owed  her 
preservation  to  that  Christianity  which 
she  had  thought  to  exterminate,  and 
because  God  wished  to  unite  her  des- 
tiny to  that  of  the  vicars  of  His  Son, 
she  was  indebted  to  them  for  her  illus- 
trious name  of  the  1 Eternal  City.’ 
Whilst  the  ambition  of  the  patriarchs 
and  sluggishness  of  the  Emperors  had 
transformed  Constantinople  into  a me- 
tropolis of  deceit,  disgrace,  and  schisms, 
Rome  gradually  arose  from  her  debase- 
ment, and  became,  through  the  humil- 
ity, faith,  and  charity  of  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  noble  military 
valor  of  that  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church,  the  capital  of  a unique  mon- 
archy whose  chief  was  also  the  spirit- 
ual king  of  the  world. 

4.  CREATION  OF  THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE ( 800  ).  — CHARLEMAGNE. — ST. 
NICHOLAS  THE  GREAT.-  THE  STRUGGLE 
OF  THE  PAPACY  FOR  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF  PAPAL  ELECTIONS  AND  FOR 
THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CHURCH. — HER 
TRIUMPH.  — ST.  GREGORY  VII.  — CA- 
LIXTUS  II. — AGGRANDIZEMENT  OF  THE 
TEMPORAL  POWER. 

To  snatch  the  new  nations  from  ig- 
norance and  from  superstition ; to  in- 
itiate them  into  the  mysteries  of  faith  ; 
to  teach  them  the  arts  and  sciences; 
to  subdue  their  brutal  passions;  to  in- 
cline them  toward  virtue ; to  form  for 
them  a zealous,  educated,  and  intrepid 
clergy ; to  reunite  them  into  one  vast 
republic  whose  sole  aim  would  be  to 
labor  according  to  their  genius  and  in 
persuance  of  their  destiny  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  for  the  progress  of  the 
Church; — such  was  the  task  mapped 
out  for  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Providence  aided  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  religious,  political,  and 
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social  regeneration  by  frequently  mak- 
ing known  through  the  episcopacy  and 
the  civil  powers  of  the  East  and  the  W eet, 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Popes, 
and  by  giving  to  the  Vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  aid  of  the  monastic  orders, 
especially  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
By  a concourse  of  marvelous  circum- 
stances, the  people  of  Italy  were  in- 
spired to  form  gradually  for  the  Popes 
a kingdom  which  would  guarantee 
their  independence,  after  it  had  been 
finally  settled  by  the  brave  and  gener- 
ous Franks. 

But  Satan  will,  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  time,  use  all  his  power  against 
the  success  of  St.  Peter;  hence,  whilst 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  pass  from  one 
to  another  the  torch  of  faith,  ever 
bright  in  spite  of  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests, they  will  again  be  forced  to  call 
on  the  swords  of  the  nations  to  protect 
the  Holy  See. 

As  soon  as  Pope  Leo  III.  had  been 
recognized  as  temporal  king,  he  exer- 
cised in  full  the  divine  right  that  the 
Popes  have  the  disposal  of  everything 
with  a view  to  the  spiritual  good  of 
man.  In  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  people,  he  constructed  on  a 
new  basis  the  Roman  Empire  which 
was  henceforth  called  the  Holy  Empire; 
and  on  Christmas  day,  800,  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  he  gave  the  sword 
and  the  imperial  crown  to  Charle- 
magne, who  swore  to  become  the 
“armed  Defender”  of  the  Church  and 
the  “ official  Auxiliary”  of  the  Holy 
See. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  in  a 
more  marvelous  manner  the  relations 
of  two  powers  which  under  God  should 
govern  the  people.  The  Pope  reserved 
to  himself  the  choice  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  prince  who  would  become 


the  protector  of  the  Christian  nations, 
whilst  he  remained  free  to  depose  him 
from  his  charge  were  he  to  betray  this 
noble  cause.  Yet  the  Emperor  could 
deduct  certain  rights  from  the  Holy 
See,  and,  as  sometimes  did  the  princes 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  barbarian 
kings,  he  could  interpose  in  every  pon- 
tifical election  in  order  to  establish  the 
legality  of  that  election.  Thus  the 
Pope  and  the  Emper  r would  be  in 
perfect  accord ; the  spiritual  authority 
would  sanction  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple the  political  authority,  and  the  po- 
litical power  would  aid  the  Church  in 
building  up  the  Empire  of  God. 

Charlemagne  labored  by  the  force  of 
laws  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel, 
but  the  Popes  found  in  the  sword 
which  they  had  entrusted  to  him  the 
necessary  support  in  an  age  in  which 
Europe  was  the  theatre  of  constant 
wars.  After  his  death,  his  spirit  so 
prevailed  over  the  age,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  divisions  which  rent  his 
empire,  his  sons  were  led  back  to  their 
duty  by  the  Popes  who  disposed  of  the 
imperial  crown,  repressed  revolts,  for- 
tified Italy  against  the  sea,  and  saved 
Rome  from  the  Normans  and  the  Sar- 
acens. Then  it  was  St.  Nicholas  the 
Great,  that  intrepid  defender  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Holy  See,  crushed  in 
the  East  that  schism  which  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  repeated 
heresies  of  the  bishops  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Emperors.  With 
equal  sagacity  and  force  he  obstructed 
those  who  wished  to  stir  up  the  pas- 
sions of  the  western  princes  and  to  in- 
fuse into  the  metropolitans  the  spirit 
of  independence.  He  displayed  such 
ardor  in  extending  into  northern 
Europe  the  conquest  of  the  faith,  such 
energy  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
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that  even  in  an  era  filled  as  it  was  with 
the  renown  of  Charlemagne,  sanctity 
and  greatness  were  equally  attached  to 
the  name  of  Nicholas  the  First.  Thus 
by  uniting  in  glory  the  two  chiefs  of 
Christian  society,  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  God  consoled  and  fortified 
His  Church  on  the  eve  of  those  dis- 
orders which  would  separate  two  ages. 

Scarcely  had  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  lost  their  empire  than 
man  seemed  for  a moment  plunged 
into  that  barbarity  whence  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiffe  had  rescued  him.  The 
germs  of  truth  which  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  had  sown  in  the  furrows, 
opened  to  their  zeal  by  the  arms  of 
Charlemagne,  were  menaced  with  de- 
struction, stifled  as  they  were  in  the 
new  invasions  and  in  the  turmoil 
which  gave  birth  to  the  feudal  system 
of  Europe.  Amid  these  dreadful  tem- 
pests the  Holy  See  was  partially  de- 
spoiled of  her  territory  and  her 
credit,  and  the  Papacy  became  the  toy 
of  infamous  tyrants.  The  Marquises  of 
Tuscany  profited  by  the  evils  of  the 
times,  and  basely  interfered  in  the 
pontifical  elections.  They  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  a sacrilegious  hand,  for  in  their 
greed  for  the  honors  and  riches  of  the 
Roman  Church  they  disposed  of  the 
tiara  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  Papacy  sought  the  protection  of 
Otho  the  Great,  of  Germany,  who  im- 
mediately re-established  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire.  He  and  his  successors 
recognized  the  temporal  possessions  of 
the  Pope,  and  strove  to  shield  the 
Apostolic  Chair  from  those  odious 
traffics  of  which  it  was  the  object,  but 
their  troublesome  protection  was  not 
less  disagreeable  than  the  debasing 
tyranny  of  the  Marquises  of  Tuscany. 


By  their  exaggeration  of  the  rights  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  their  desire  to 
make  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  the 
instruments  of  their  own  ambition, 
they  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Popes.  The  Counts  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  who  formed  a powerful  party,  en- 
deavored in  turn  to  overthrow  the 
Papacy;  and  the  Apostolic  Chair,  a 
prey  to  every  new  dissatisfied  faction, 
was  shaken  by  the  most  base  and  vio- 
lent passions.  Thus  in  that  age  of  iron, 
anti-popes  pretended  to  govern  the 
Church,  whilst  German  and  Italian 
factions  imprisoned,  drove  into  exile, 
starved  to  death,  or  murdered  the 
legitimate  Pontiffe.  During  these  agi- 
tations, violence,  simony  and  debauch- 
ery ran  riot,  and  youths  were  several 
times  forcibly  placed  in  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter,  but  history  records  no  event 
in  which  these  Popes  compromised,  by 
a single  word  or  act,  that  infallibility 
which  Jesus  Christ  had  given  to  St. 
Peter  and  to  his  successors.  Never 
were  they  so  blinded  by  vice  as  to  sac- 
rifice the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
whilst  during  similar  disorders  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  led  astray 
almost  beyond  recall  the  Church  of  the 
East.  This  constant  opposition  cer- 
tainly hampered  the  Popes  in  their 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  hindered  them  from  dealing  a 
death-blow  to  the  ravenous  wolves 
which  at  that  time  harassed  the  flock 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  kings  and  lords  of  the  tenth  and 
the  eleventh  centuries,  actuated  by 
passion  and  by  the  example  of  the 
Emperors,  desired  to  place  in  the  epis- 
copal thrones  men  who  would  overlook 
their  disorders.  They  gave  to  children, 
soldiers,  and  adventurers  the  vacant 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  with  the  sym- 
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bols  of  spiritual  authority,  the  cross 
and  the  ring,  and  they  forced  the 
metropolitans  and  even  the  Popes  to 
consecrate  these  unworthy  subjects. 
In  order  to  free  clerics  from  these 
abuses  and  shameful  bonds  of  secular 
power,  the  Sovereign  .Pontiffe  should 
be  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  princes. 
Thus  scarcely  had  the  Emperor  Saint 
Henry  II.  conceded  to  Benedict  VIII. 
the  rights  of  the  priesthood,  than  so- 
ciety lived  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
only  to  fall  again  into  disorder  when 
the  independence  of  the  Papacy  was 
again  compromised. 

At  last  Ood  raised  up  a monk  who 
as  counsellor  to  five  Popes  became  the 
soul  of  every  reform.  He  guaranteed 
the  liberty  of  pontifical  elections  by 
removing  from  the  suffrages  of  the 
multitude  and  from  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  Emperors  the  choice  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  and  by  confiding 
this  power  to  the  college  of  Cardinals; 
and  after  a service  of  twenty-five  years 
near  the  throne  of  Peter,  he  was  raised 
to  the  Papacy  to  complete  and  perfect 
the  good  work  which  he  had  wisely 
begun.  This  Pope,  Gregory  VII., 
labored  so  vigorously  for  the  purifica- 
tion and  elevation  of  clergy  and  laity 
that  the  mention  of  his  name  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  to  revive 
hope  in  the  heart  of  the  scandalized 
and  persecuted  Christians.  He  not 
only  renewed  the  excommunications 
of  his  predecessors  against  simoniacal 
and  concubinal  priests,  but  he  sim- 
ilarly punished  the  faithful  who  obsti- 
nately sought  their  ministry,  and  the 
princes  who  trafficed  in  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  Henry  IV.,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  rather  than  abandon  these 
abuses,  proposed  to  drag  the  Pope  from 


the  Pontifical  Chair,  but  his  shameful 
conduct  and  his  insatiable  cupidity 
antagonized  the  German  people  whom 
Gregory  VII.  freed  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity.  Thus  by  his  warfare  against 
force  and  debauchery,  he  preserved 
the  integrity  of  the  priesthood,  and 
enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
legitimate  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 
Henry  V.  desired  to  absorb  the  Church 
in  the  empire,  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  partly  destroyed  the  work 
of  Gregory  VII.  He  imprisoned 
Paschal  II.,  and  under  the  threat  of 
severe  punishment  he  forced  the  Pope 
to  acknowledge  that  a prelate  elected 
freely  and  without  simony  was  conse- 
crated only  by  the  investiture  of  the 
civil  power.  But  when  the  Pope  re- 
gained his  liberty,  he  publicly  an- 
nulled this  decision,  and  saved  the 
Church  from  her  former  evils. 

In  vain  the  new  Caesar  vented  his 
rage  upon  the  Pontiff  who  had  re- 
pented his  weakness ; in  vain  he  op- 
posed an  anti-pope  to  his  successor, 
Gelasius  II.,  whom  the  Italian  factions 
had  in  turn  banished  to  France.  The 
reform  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
a despot.  At  the  death  of  Gelasius, 
the  Cardinals  assembled  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Cluny  from  which  sixty  years 
before,  St.  Gregory  VII.  had  gone 
forth  armed  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  They  conferred  the 
tiara  on  Calixtus  II.  His  birth,  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  his  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  and  with  the  greatest  princes 
of  Europe,  were  good  omens  for  the 
happy  termination  of  the  investiture, 
that  great  quarrel  between  the  priest- 
hood and  the  empire.  By  his  courage 
and  diplomacy  he  obtained  the  signa- 
ture of  Henry  V.  to  the  Concordat  of 
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Worms,  by  which  the  confiscated  prop-  vassals  of  the  Popes,  and  when  Henry 
erty  of  the  Church  was  restored,  the  IV.  invaded  Rome  and  attempted,  in 
investiture  by  cross  and  ring  was  with-  revenge  for  the  insult  of  Gregory  VII. 
held  from  the  secular  powers,  and  the  in  deposing  him,  to  crown  with  his 
Church  was  left  free  in  the  choice  and  own  hands  an  anti-pope,  they  hastened 
the  consecration  of  the  clergy.  to  the  aid  of  the  Pope,  and  offered  him 

During  these  heroic  combats  of  the  the  protection  of  their  kingdom,  where 
Popes  against  their  royal  persecutors,  he  might  end  his  days  peacefully, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  During  the  formation  of  modem  na- 
gradually  increased.  Foremost  amongst  tions,  the  Papacy  perceived  the  utility 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Holy  See  was  of  independence  and  solid  alliances 
the  intrepid  Countess  Matilda.  Obe-  for  the  protection  of  their  inalienable 
client  to  the  inspirations  of  faith,  she  rights  against  despotism,  and  for  the 
defended  the  Popes  by  her  arms  and  maintenance  of  the  morality  and  the 
treasures  for  thirty-nine  years  against  discipline  of  the  Church.  Not  lees 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  she  increased  necessary  will  be  these  aids  in  the  ad- 
from  her  own  estates  the  patrimony  of  vancement  of  the  nations  in  modem 
St.  Peter.  The  proud  Normans,  the  progress.  The  Holy  See  must  protect 
former  masters  of  lower  Italy  and  the  liberty  of  the  world  from  tyranny, 
Sicily,  and  so  long  the  implacable  en-  and  unite  all  mankind  in  the  bonds  of 
emies  of  the  Holy  See,  had  become  the  faith  and  love. 

[to  be  continued.] 

SIX  SUMMER  SCREEDS. 

I. 

BY  HELENA  T.  GOESSMANN,  M.  PH 

Cliff  Haven,  July,  1896.  up.  This  something  must  be,  however, 
My  Dear  Kate : in  the  realm  of  ideas , not  opportunities . 

True  to  my  last  promise,  and  per-  Could  you  see  and  feel  my  whole 
fectly  in  accord  with  the  strongest  in-  environment,  you  would  expect  a rare 
clination  swaying  me  now,  I am  going  mingling  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
to  devote  this  warm,  calm  and  leisure  in  my  missive,  quite  in  keeping  with 
hour  to  writing  you  a screed,  for  such  strong  intellectual  influences,  natural 
I am  sure  it  will  prove.  beauties,  ideal  climate  and  a propor- 

The  lake  breezes  and  my  paper  are  tionate  amount  of  the  frivolous  and 
flirting  outrageously — , “And  the  unexpected  interwoven  to  save  the 
wielder  of  the  pen?” — I seem  to  hear  whole  from  a fatiguing  Utopianism, 
you  say.  Sitting  with  my  largest  Among  the  blessings  showered  upon 
thinking  cap  on,  solitary  (as  might  be  me  by  a kindly  fate  since  my  arrival 
any  cat-loving  spinster),  just  at  the  are  good  sleep  (my  superior  virtue), 
airy  corner  of  an  ample  veranda,  flank-  keen  appetite  (never  wanting),  unflag- 
ed  on  either  side  by  a body  guard  of  ging  interest  in  even  the  phases  of 
empty  chairs,  reasonably  happy,  and  a thought  and  the  sequence  of  reason- 
little  after  the  style  of  the  sanguine  ings  which  I fail  to  discover  a general 
Macawber,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  utility  for  in  my  proscribed  sphere  (?) 
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and  enough  life  in  my  house-mates  to  thus  far  a small  bouquet  in  the  flower 


keep  me  observant  and  on  the  fii  vive 
for  more  (! ) “ The  Oaks,”  where  I am 

staying,  has  its  fair  share  of  family  life 
and  active  infantry  (the  Mack  chil- 
dren), two  or  three  much  valued  men 
(for  these  blessings  are  among  the  rare 
birds  of  our  domestic  aviary),  and  a 
view  unequaled  upon  the  entire  lake 
front 

While,  as  you  know,  Kate,  I am  not 
of  that  aesthetic  cult  that  can  breakfast, 
dine  and  sup  upon  scenery,  cloud  ef- 
fects, picturesque  islands,  and  the  fine 
toningB  in  tree  and  sky,  I would  do 
violence  to  the  poet  slumbering  within 
me  to  say  that  with  such  a view  I could 
live  anything  but  a most  satisfactory 
existence,  even  if  the  accompaniments 
were  not  as  wholly  charming  as  they 
are. 

I like  my  first  dip  into  the  Summer 
School  life  much,  and  I expect  to  catch 
the  contagion  which  I am  told  labels 
all  normal  schoolites  here,  namely,  a 
growing  love  for  the  place  and  a vio- 
lent tugging  at  the  heart  strings  when 
the  good-byes  must  be  said. 

I will  certainly  be  glad  to  experi- 
ence the  stirring  emotion,  for  frankly, 
never  since  our  eventful  graduation 
day,  when  we  stood  together  over  our 
open  trunks  at  dear  old  Maple  Hall, 
and  heedlessly  dropped  tears  down 
upon  our  new  white  gowns,  swearing, 
meanwhile,  eternal  friendship,  daily 
letters,  frequent  meetings,  and  all  the 
vows  which  school  girls  know  how  to 
make,  and  then  moderate  to  the  nicety 
of  prolonged  periods  of  silence,  and 
passing  chats  at  teas  in  town,  have  I 
been  other  than  glad  to  hie  me  to  the 
home  nest,  and  my  regrets  for  ended 
pleasures,  which  lived  and  flourished 
apart  from  natal  haunts,  would  make 


garden  of  memories. 

To  begin  my  recital  properly,  I ar- 
rived at  Cliff  Haven  via.  “The  Ver- 
mont ” last  evening.  Our  boat  sailed 
into  harbor  over  a path  of  sunlight, 
and  dusty  and  grimy  as  I felt,  and 
probably  looked,  on  the  pier  at  Bur- 
lington, I lived  anew  before  the  steam- 
er had  cleared  the  east  shore  five  min- 
utes. 

The  chair  next  to  mine,  on  deck, 
was  occupied  by  an  elderly  priest,  who 
appeared  to  be,  perhaps,  a country 
pastor,  settled  say  some  twenty  years 
over  a prosperous  congregation,  and 
anticipating  with  almost  boyish  pleas- 
ure his  outing.  I took  this  in  from  his 
face — a beaming,  ruddy,  Keltic  Ameri- 
can countenance — , and  his  placid  fath- 
erly manner  toward  those  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

A passing  launch  ladened  with  a 
pleasure  party,  and  triumphantly 
flaunting  the  Summer  School  colors, 
(yellow  and  white)  introduced  us,  and 
in  a brief  period  we  were  deep  in  a dis- 
cussion regarding  our  common  goal — 
The  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America. 

“ I do  not  know,”  said  he,  “ as  I 
fully  approve  of  the  move  yet ; in  fact 
I can  hardly  be  said  to  hold  any  set- 
tled opinion  upon  the  question.  I am 
going  open  to  conviction,  however, 
willing  and  glad,  if  possible,  to  be 
classed  with  the  converts.” 

“ And  I am  enthusiastic  before  I be- 
gin,1"replied  I.  “It  seems  almost  a dawn- 
ing millennium  to  my  mind  to  think 
that  we  are  to  hear  the  best  expound- 
ers of  Catholic  thought  discuss  topics 
of  vital  interest,  and  this  daily  for  five 
weeks.  Then,  too,  I admit  a certain 
curiosity  to  see  our  church  social  ele- 
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ments  together.  To  compare  what  we 
are  with  our  good  Mends  of  opposite 
persuasions.  I have  always  hankered 
for  a taste  of  Catholic  society  life,  not 
as  I have  seen  it  simply  very  mueh 
dressed,  dancing  and  eating  in  the  vor- 
tex of  city  living, but  simplified, elevated 
and  united  on  one  common  plane — 
that  of  intellectual  exchange.” 

“ Well,  you  will  certainly  find  much 
to  interest  you,”  replied  the  priest, 

“ and,  yes,  perhaps  a few  disappoint- 
ments. Allow,  however,  in  your  sum- 
ming up  of  impressions,  for  the  uni- 
versal peculiarities  common  to  human 
nature.  The  informalities  of  summer 
vacation  days  look  invariably  to  the 
general  tone  not  the  individual  break, 
and  I am  confident  you  will  carry 
away  an  unwarped  ideal,  as  far  as  the 
essential  characteristics  are  concerned.” 

My  reverend  acquaintance  punctu- 
ated his  remarks  with  such  nervy,  con- 
vincing little  laughs  that  I put  my 
sense  of  critic  out  of  sight,  assumed 
the  comfortable  garb  of  optimist,  and 
our  conversation  drifted  into  a mutual 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  shore 
and  lake. 

You  do  not  care  about  the  details  of 
landing,  Kate.  People  always  get  on 
and  off  a boat  in  the  usual  way — with 
a rush.  I followed  the  inevitable  rule 
and  found  myself  in  the  extended 
arms  of  whom  do  you  suppose? — Mary 
Williams.  Her  brother  (the  conceited 
one)  was  with  her.  John  Williams 
and  I,  as  you  know,  are  not  affinities, 
but  this  fact  is  robbed  of  all  possible 
danger  as  we  both  fully  realize  it,  and 
live  strictly  up  to  our  belief.  I try  to 
be  agreeable  to  him  (for  Mary's  safe), 
and  I am  confident  that  his  marked 
politeness  of  manner  towards  me  is 
largely  actuated  by  a similar  motive  of 
reciprocity. 


I am  to  share  one-half  of  ‘Mary’s 
room  and  I selfishly  hope  considera- 
bly more  of  her  society.  She  looks 
the  sameas  ever — lovable,  kissableand 
the  very  acme  of  a sweet  gracious  wom- 
anhood. 

John  took  my  bag,  wraps,  case  of 
parasols,  camera  and  tennis  racquet 
from  me  and  tugged  up  behind  us  to 
our  abode,  “ The  Oaks.”  However,  he 
prefaced  his  monopolizing  of  my  wares 
by  the  remark : 

“ Have  you  anything  else  I can  take 
for  you,  Miss  Hawkins  ? ” 

If  I had  been  merciless  I would 
have  added  my  trunk  to  the  list  of 
personal  effects  needing  conveyance, 
but  I have  resolved  to  cultivate  a 
sweetness  of  word  and  manner  (like 
Mary),  and  disarm  John  Williams  at 
the  very  outset  of  our  summer  outing. 
I replied  : 

“Nothing  more,  thank  you.  I think 
you  are  generously  bearing  your  bur- 
den of  my  belongings.” 

John  grunted,  (yes  that  was  exactly 
the  expression  of  his  voice)  “Oh  I 
have  not  played  half  back  in  a foot 
ball  team  this  season  for  nothing,  I can 
assure  you,  Miss  Hawkins.” 

I only  remarked,  “ Amateur  Sandow” 
under  my  breath,  but  loud  enough  for 
Mary  to  hear  and  admonish  us  with, 
“now,  Louise  and  John,  don't  begin 
your  old  battling.” 

This  brought  us  to  our  abode,  “The 
Oaks.”  Describe,  I hear  you  say.  Well, 
it  is  long,  like  Noah’s  Ark,  wide,  like 
Noah’s  Ark,  but  displaying,  unlike 
that  time-honored  craft,  many  windows. 
The  inmates  are  not  in  pairs,  however, 
no  two  match  physically  or  mentally, 
and  there  are  fifty  of  them— city  bred, 
country  reared,  serious,  frivolous,  pret- 
ty, plain,  distinguished  looking,  and, 
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best  of  all,  cordially  responsive  towards 
the  new  comers.  Mary  says  I will  en- 
joy the  entire  family,  and  knowing 
her  keen  taste  of  what  is  delectable  in 
the  realms  of  companionship,  I count 
myself  extremely  fortunate. 

Our  room  is  fairly  large,  coolly  and 
comfortably  furnished,  and  possessing 
two  sizable  windows  looking  out  upon 
the  lake. 

Meals  are  served  in  the  spacious  din- 
ing room  on  the  first  floor,  and  they 
are  good,  even  if  stereotype.  Variety 
may  be  the  spice  of  life,  but  when  it 
pervades  the  menu  of  a boarding  house 
table,  the  effect  is  often  like  too  much 
seasoning,  disastrous  to  the  digestion. 
I would  rather  have  but  one  choice  of 
meat,  and  have  it  the  real  article,  than 
to  eat  antique  hen  for  young  broilers, 
mature  mutton  under  the  guise  of 
spring  lamb,  or  roast  beef  snatched  for 
the  market  through  the  agency  of  a 
merciless  locomotive  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a senile  and  wandering  bo- 
vine. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  dining  room 
after  dinner,  John  Williams  said : “ I 
suppose  it  would  be  nothing  short  of 
desecration  to  suggest  you  two  girls 
going  to  the  Art  Lecture  of  Professor 
Gilmore  this  evening.  You  must  have 
so  many  important  things  to  tell  each 
other.  However,  there  will  be  pictures 
to  amuse  you,  should  you  care  to 
come.” 

“ That  decides  us,”  said  Kate,  “ Louise 
and  I will  go  down  to  the  lake  and 
talk.” 

“ And  I?”  inquired  John. 

“ Go  and  enjoy  the  pictures,”  said  I, 
sweetly. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  went  out.  I 
did  not  mean  to  send  him  away,  exact- 
ly, but  he  is  so  provoking,  Kate,  as  you 


know,  and  it  is  not  well  for  him  to  de- 
lude himself  that  his  society  is  at  all 
necessary  to  one’s  comfort — for  it  is  not. 

Before  eight  o’clock  the  verandas 
were  deserted.  My  good  house-mates, 
robed  in  all  kinds  of  bewitching  sum- 
mer finery,  found  their  way  to  the 
lecture,  for  Professor  Gilmore  is  not 
only  an  authority  but  a favorite  here, 
which  latter  fact,  I am  told,  counts  al- 
most as  much  in  the  sense  of  attract- 
ing large  audiences  as  the  former. 

As  we  were  standing  upon  the  steps, 
Mary  introduced  me  to  two  or  three  of 
her  new  acquaintances.  One  a Miss 
Neal,  from  P , spoke  in  most  en- 

thusiastic terms  of  the  Professor.  She 
assured  me  that  he  had  no  stage  man- 
nerism which  annoyed  his  audience, 
that  he  spoke  easily,  freely,  and  very 
impartially.  This  morning  I learned 
that  she  is  a species  of  self-appointed 
censor,  and  is  never  happier  than  when 
she  can  capture  a new  arrival  and  im- 
press the  same  with  previous  views  on 
people,  lectures  and  happenings  here. 

I will  hear  Professor  Gilmore  with 
my  own  ears,  for  there  are  four  more 
lectures  in  the  course,  and  then  write 
you  of  my  own  impression. 

The  subject,  “ Italian  Art,”  offers  a 
wide  scope  to  a good  critic,  and  his  late 
articles  in  the  “ Record  ” promise  well 
for  rare  and  scholarly  work.  Manly  ap- 
pearance, perfect  oratory,  poetry  of 
diction, and  authoritative  reputation! 
What  more  can  we  ask  in  a lecturer? 
Yes,  I will  occupy  a front  seat  this 
evening,  and  as  droll  old  Mickey,  our 
gardener,  says,  “Prove  be  me  own 
winkers  the  thruth  of  the  sthory.” 

I find  there  are  three  lectures  a 
day ! I (Two  in  the  morning  and  one 
in  the  evening).  They  are  given  in 
the  Auditorium,  a cool,  roomy,  be- 
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windowed  building.  I am  also  in- 
formed (to  my  delight),  that  hats  and 
gloves  are  more  often  left  in  security 
at  home,  and  that  you  can  purchase 
postage  stamps,  current  Catholic  liter- 
ature, souvenir  china  and  the  local 
daily  paper,  fresh  from  the  press,  and 
redundant  with  felicitous  accounts  of 
the  School  life  (social  and  literary)  un- 
der the  same  roof. 

One  thoroughly  unconscious  wag 
asked  a member  of  the  “ Oak  ” house- 
hold if  the  paper  was  published  by  the 
management,  so  very  courteously  was 
everything  and  body  handled  in  its 
columns. 

“ This  is  a practical  object  lesson  in 
journalistic  politeness.  The  motto  to 
live  and  let  live  is  sorely  needed  in  the 
office  furnishings  of  many  well  mean- 
ing but  tactless  newspapers,”  says  wis- 
dom personified  in  John  Williams 
commenting  upon  this,  and  so  it  must 
be. 

Now  do  sit  down  soon  and  tell  me  all 
about  yourself  and  your  doings  at  fash- 
ionable Rock  Crest,  and  believe  that 
when  I can  snatch  an  hour  and  spot  I 
will  let  my  thoughts  run  riot  on  paper 
and  send  the  same  to  you. 

Affectionately, 

Louise  H. 


Cliff  Haven,  July,  1896. 
Louise  Dear: 

Of  course  you  did  not  receive  your 
letter  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ink 
was  dry  upon  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I tucked  it  away  in  my  folio  to 
mail  it  on  my  way  to  the  morning  lec- 
ture, and  then  proceeded  to  forget  it. 
Well,  perhaps  it  was  fortunate,  as  the 
past  four  days  at  the  School  have  given 
me  a much  greater  insight  as  well  as 
impressions  galore  regarding  the  possi- 


bilities and  joys  awaiting  the  comer.  I 
send  under  one  cover  my  time  effu- 
sions, trusting  you  will  find  time  to 
wade  through  them.  I have  thus  far 
attended — let  me  see — three, — six, — 
nine, — twelve  lectures  (/);  am  a convert 
to  the  utility  of  logic  (even  if  we  wom- 
en possess  only  intuition);  am  desirous 
of  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
Hildebrand,  Gudrun,  and  the  not  over- 
domesticated  Ulric  von  Liechtenstein, 
and  also  find  myself  in  a position  to 
say  that  I believe  not  imagine  Hamlet 
to  have  been  sane.  Prom  discourses 
which  savor  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy, mental  processes,  etc.,  to  the  fas- 
cinating antics  of  Caliban,  means  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  mental  gymnastics, 
the  results  of  which  are  better  deter- 
mined a month  hence.  In  fact,  a 
thoughtful  little  teacher  from  Mont- 
real echoed  in  a teteettete  with  me  this 
afternoon  an  idea  which  I have  heard 
advanced  several  times  already,  name- 
ly, that  it  may  be  possible,  but  not  at 
all  probable,  to  carry  away  the  gist  of 
three  different  lectures  on  three  differ- 
ent and  not  at  all  related  subjects  in 
one  day,  and  that  same  day  boasting 
of  90°  in  the  shade.  However,  it  ap- 
pears to  one  that  the  work  here  is  most 
important  in  being  suggestive  rather 
than  purely  class-room  in  its  nature. 
Mary  said,  last  evening,  as  we  were 
wending  our  way  out  of  the  Audito- 
rium in  the  moonlight,  “ I am  going 
to  do  one  thing  this  fall !” 

“ What  is  that,  lecture  upon  Galileo?” 
remarked  John  with  fine  irony. 

“ No,  not  exactly,”  she  replied,  “ but 
I am  going  to  learn  a bit  more  myself 
about  the  inside  facts  of  his  case.  I 
am  tempted  by  the  last  hour’s  talk  to 
make  myself  more  familiar  with  Bellar- 
mino,  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  the 
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whole  of  that  fascinatingtale  of  the  con- 
fusion which  Ptolemy,  Copernicus, 
Rome  and  the  State  fell  into,  at  least 
in  the  preserved  records,  if  not  in 
reality.” 

“Wise  and  industrious  woman,” 
said  John.  “ I never  tackle  those  his- 
toric rows, for, seek  as  you  will, and  delve 
as  much  as  you  can  into  archives  of 
time,  you  always  finish  with  a reasona- 
ble doubt  regarding  the  logical  sequence 
of  your  own  deductions.  I do  not  really 
care  if ,”  He  got  no  further,  be- 

cause right  in  our  path,  radiant  with 
his  last  summer  smile,  stood  Arthur 
Breen,  looking  very  well  fed  and  con- 
tented with  life.  You  know  he  has 
taken  up  literature  as  a serious  profes- 
sion, and  will  shortly  publish  a book 
of  essays  critical  of  modern  social  con- 
ditions. He  speaks  with  great  confi- 
dence and  innocence  of  manner  regard- 
ing its  probable  timeliness.  How  reas- 
suring it  is,  to  say  the  least,  to  have 
such  faith  in  one’s  own  efforts.  Hon- 
estly, Kate,  I begin  to  believe  that  such 
a trait  is  becoming  a necessary  virtue 
in  this  grab  and  Keep  world  of  ours. 
Such  a man  as  Mr.  Breen  must  suc- 
ceed, unless  success  is  purely  a gift  of 
the  gods,  and  not  nine-tenths  the  fruit 
of  personal  labor  and  push,  and  the 
remaining  tenth  the  after-math  of  ap- 
preciation which  comes  in  the  wake  of 
an  established  reputation. 

Our  essayist,  to  be,  says  he  simply 
dropped  in  for  a day  or  two,  in  passing, 
so  as  to  speak  authoritatively,  if  at  all, 
about  the  organization. 

Is  it  not  peculiar  that  the  women  here 
( the  cleverest  of  them  ) say,  “ I 
have  planned  this  coming  to  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  for  some 
time;”  or,  “I  am  very  glad  I 
could  spend  two  or  three  weeks  here, 
for  I felt  it  could  be  nothing  less  than 
interesting ; ” or,  “ I think  this  idea 
one  of  the  most  far  reaching  moves  in 


Catholic  intellectual  life  which  this 
century  has  brought  us.”  The  men 
(at  least  a fair  proportion  of  them),  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  devoted  hus- 
bands of  several  charming  matrons, 
really  almost  apologize  for  their  pres- 
ence here,  by  such  remarks  as,  “ I only 
stopped  off  a day  or  two  to  see  it;  ” or, 
“I  could  not  get  farther  along  my 
route  until  Monday ; ” or  that  omni- 
present question,  “will  you  stay 
through  the  entire  session  ? ” and  this, 
my  dear,  mind  you,  almost  in  the  tone 
of  voice  which  a city  missionary  would 
assume  in  extending  his  sympathy  to 
one  confined  behind  the  bars  of  a 
prison  cell. 

John  Williams  defends  his  brothers 
by  the  argument  that  most  men  work 
so  in  a rut,  during  the  whole  year,  that 
such  inducements  as  lectures,  literary 
chit-chat,  parlor  concerts,  boat  rides 
and  hope  on  the  hottest  dog-day  nights 
do  not  appeal  to  them  as  a tent,  a green 
wood,  a line  or  gun,  the  beloved  pipe, 
a good  fellow  or  two  to  talk  with.  I sup- 
pose this  is  half  true.  No  doubt  prop- 
agating fish  stories  and  hearing  yarns 
for  the  amazement  of  winter  society 
when  in  throes  of  ennui  is  more 
entertaining  than  cultivating  the  amen- 
ities of  intellectual  exchange,  and 
meanwhile  learning  that  high  think- 
ing has  a few  tangible  compensations. 

Mary  has  just  come  in  with  a head- 
ache, so  au  revoir;  I want  to  extin- 
guish the  light  for  her  sake.  I will 
hie  me  to  slumbers  in  which  I am  sure 
to  collide  with  not  a few  of  the  ’isms 
and  ’ologies  of  the  past  week.  Perhaps 
I will  meet  the  festive  Ulric  garbed  in 
friar  raiment,  and,  alas!  behold  Arthur 
Breen,  author  of  the  long  looked  for 
American  novel — Paradoxical  special- 
ties are  mine  when  in  the  land  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Louise  H. 


[TO  BE  OOHTnrUJtD.] 
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“they  who  instruct  others  unto  justice  shaul  shine  as  stars  for  all 

ETERNITY.” 


SOME  DEFECTS  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  MARY  A.  KINIRY. 


While  all  agree  that  no  two  pupils 
are  exactly  alike,  that  the  powers  of 
some  tend  in  this,  of  others  in  that  di- 
rection, large  numbers  fail  to  see  that 
a little  power  along  many  lines  is  de- 
sirable if  not  necessary  in  every  one. 
A physician  does  not  require  the  elo- 
quence of  a preacher;  still,  it  is  very 
likely  that  at  some  time  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  speak  in  public.  It 
may  be  at  a banquet  or  at  a conven- 
tion of  his  co-laborers.  It  may  be  to 
congratulate  a distinguished  guest,  or 
to  defend  the  principles  of  his  own 
profession.  If  he  have  not  enough  el- 
oquence to  speak  according  to  his 
knowledge  and  experience  he  is  cer- 
tainly at  a great  disadvantage.  A 
teacher  need  not  be  a physician ; yet 
when  accidents  occur  it  is  well  to  be 
able  to  staunch  a flow  of  blood,  or 
treat  a sprained  member.  So  along  all 
lines  of  human  interest,  a little  knowl- 
edge of  many  and  a profound  knowl- 
edge of  one  is  the  best  state  of  attain- 
ment for  the  individual. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  founded 
to  give  this  broad  range  of  ability,  and 
by  cultivating  all  the  faculties,  lay  the 
foundations  of  future  power,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  work  of  the  special  or 
professional  school  is  often  anticipated. 
The  bright  pupil  is  led  triumphantly 
along  the  path  of  his  peculiar  power  to 
the  neglect  of  his  less  obvious  possibil- 


ities. It  is  no  wonder  this  is  so.  The 
teacher’s  work  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, yet  the  child  advances  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  He  brings  credit 
to  his  school,  credit  to  his  master. 

“ Draw  out  what  is  in  the  child.  De- 
velop his  faculties.”  Words  said  so  of- 
ten and  so  often  grossly  misapplied.  The 
possibilities  of  a child  are  not  bounded 
by  his  leading  talent.  They  are  many 
and  various.  Very  often  they  are  nec- 
essary to  the  fullest  development  of 
his  superlative  power.  But  they  are 
not  like  it,  showy  and  strong.  They 
are  much  oftener  veiled  under  the 
thick  folds  of  a defect,  and  it  is  to  such 
defects  and  their  darkened  possibilities 
I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  earnest 
teachers.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  per- 
sons fail  to  accomplish  in  maturity 
the  promise  of  their  youth  ? It  is,  I 
think,  because  an  associate  power, 
which  should  have  sustained  or  other- 
wise assisted  the  leading  one,  was  not 
developed  in  early  life.  It  was  hidden 
under  a defect.  The  defect  grew ; the 
power  lay  dormant.  How  many  have 
been  dragged  down  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing burden  of  such  a defect,  and  have 
left  instead  of  a full  and  noble  life-work 
only  fragments  great  enough  to  indi- 
cate “ what  might  have  been.”  A poet 
sings  that  “ Evil,  in  its  nature,  is  de- 
cay.” A defect,  being  an  evil,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  decay  of  some  power. 
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In  the  little  child,  perhaps,  it  is  as  yet 
only  a tendency  toward  decay.  The 
definition  suggests  the  remedy.  Guide 
the  power  into  activity,  until  by  re- 
peated efforts  a habit  is  formed.  The 
defect  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  some 
of  our  little  people.  See  yonder  child 
pouring  over  a book  while  her  class- 
mates are  out  at  play.  “She  is  my 
brightest  pupil,”  says  her  teacher.  Ah 
yes,  she  is  bright : but  if  you  do  not 
charm  her  into  physical  activity  she 
will  be  burdened  through  life  with  an 
overpowering  indolence,  which  will 
prevent  serious  exertion  and  leave  her 
a useless  dreamer. 

Yonder  is  another  type.  “He  is 
gentle  and  obedient.  He  is  willing 
to  do  whatever  I propose,  and  I have 
never  known  him  to  quarrel  or  dis- 
agree with  a companion.”  Ah  true; 
but  will  he  be  able  to  say  “no” 
when  temptations  offer?  Will  he 
be  able  to  resist  the  lures  of  evil 
company  should  circumstance  place 
him  therein  in  later  life  ? That  boy’s 
defect  is  weakness,  and  you,  dear  teach- 
er, must  help  him  overcome  it.  Place 
him  in  positions  where  he  will  be  con- 
strained to  exercise  his  own  judgment 
and  act  on  its  decisions.  Give  him  his 
choice  of  two  or  thre6  objects,  or  con- 
ditions, insisting  that  he  shall  make  a 
choice  and  shall  tell  his  reason  for  pre- 
ferring one  to  others.  Thus  his  judg- 
ment shall  be  strengthened,  and  his  will 
shall  rule  over  his  actions  in  the  free- 
dom given  it  by  God.  “ What  a good 
child!”  cries  the  teacher,  indicating 
with  smiling  glance  another  of  her  lit- 
tle flock.  “ I hardly  know  he  is  in 
school.  He  never  interrupts,  or  an- 
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swers  out  of  his  turn.  He  never  trou- 
bles me  in  any  way  and  his  written 
work  is  beyond  criticism.  His  oral 
work  is  not  so  good.  He  falters  some- 
times when  I call  upon  him.”  This  is 
the  timid  child,  the  one  I pity  of  all 
others,  the  child  that  will  not  strive 
for  place,  in  fact  shrinks  from  it,  and 
yet  would  like  to  have  it;  the  child 
that  is  likely  to  be  passed  over  because 
he  will  bear  it  in  silence  and  give  no 
trouble.  In  mercy  bring  this  child 
forward,  approve  his  efforts,  encourage 
him,  make  him  feel  his  power.  Do 
not  permit  him  to  grow  up  a mor- 
bid, over  sensitive  man  feeling  none  of 
the  joy  of  life,  believing  himself  de- 
serted and  despised  by  all,  through 
lack  of  ability  to  struggle  with  the 
crowd  and  take  and  keep  his  proper 
place. 

There  are  many  other  defects  I might 
describe  but  I have  chosen  a few  that 
I consider  peculiarly  dangerous  be- 
cause of  their  quiet,  hidden  nature. 
Those  whose  symptoms  are  noisy  or  ac- 
tive no  teacher  can  fail  to  observe. 
Anger,  disobedience,  insubordination 
and  the  like  she  must  treat  or  her  au- 
thority will  suffer. 

A few  pupils  there  are  who  seem  to 
have  the  fullness  of  their  peculiar  good 
gifts , bright  intellects,  clever  tongues, 
unembarrassed  bearing,  unwearying  ac- 
tivity. They  go  on  almost  unassisted  to 
the  very  heights.  Thank  God  that  it 
is  so.  But  pray  Him  likewise  that  as 
teachers,  followers  of  the  Divine  Teach- 
er of  Nazareth,  we  may  help  to  lead 
thither  others  capable  of  deeds  as  no- 
ble, who  might  have  been  held  back 
by  defects  which  in  the  little  child 
seemed  scarcely  less  than  virtues. 
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Educational  Thoughts. 

(Gleaned  from  the  Scrap-Book  of  an  Old  Pedagogue.) 


The  aim  of  every  true  educational 
theory  should  be  practical;  its  end 
practice. 

That  which  enters  into  willing  ears, 
the  mind  runs  to  welcome,  seizes  with 
avidity,  carefully  stows  away,  and 
faithfully  preserves. 

The  tenderness  of  youth  requires  of 
us  that  we  should  not  overstrain  it,  its 
innocence  that  we  should  abstain  from 
harshness. 

Development  is  always  arrested 
when  work  adapted  to  a higher  evolu- 
tionary stage  is  forced  prematurely 
on  the  child. 

The  pupils  who  may  move  forward 
together  in  one  line  may  not  always 
be  the  same  pupils  who  can  best  move 
together  in  another  line. 

Good  judgment  is  the  best  invest- 
ment a teacher  can  make.  It  saves 
from  errors  in  discipline,  in  method, 
in  device,  and  in  drill;  in  dealing 
with  pupils,  principal,  parents,  and 
the  public. 

In  the  making  of  ax-handles,  two 
important  questions  arise : How  may 
we  select  the  right  kind  of  timber? 
and  how  shall  we  form  the  handle? 
These  questions  have  their  exact  ana- 
logues in  connection  with  the  making 
of  teachers. 

One  danger  which  may  result  from 
a teacher’s  inaccuracy  is  that  the  child 
may  get  the  idea  that  truth  is  a varia- 
ble quantity,  and  if  he  gets  anywhere 
near  the  truth  that  is  sufficient.  Such 
an  idea  is  fatal,  since  it  destroys  the 
very  foundation  of  character  and  hon- 
esty. 

When  pupils  love  the  master  they 
will  soon  love  his  teaching.  Let  him, 


therefore,  show  an  interest  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  them  and  not 
merely  in  their  studies.  Let  him  re- 
joice with  those  that  rejoice,  and  not 
disdain  to  weep  with  those  that  weep. 
After  the  example  of  the  Apostle  let 
him  become  a little  one  amongst  little 
ones,  that  he  may  make  them  adult  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  adult  in  them.  Let 
him  unite  the  grave  kindness  and  au- 
thority of  a father  with  a mother’s 
tenderness. 

The  Philosophy  and  Jnstiee  of  School 
Management. 

“ A considerable  part  of  man’s  effort 
must  be  spent  in  readjusting  the  forms 
of  life  to  the  growing  conditions  of 
life  ....  To  avoid  conflict  and  bond- 
age forms  should  grow  with  the  grow- 
ing life.  The  radical  sunders  the  old 
forms  before  the  life  is  ready  for  the 
new;  the  conservative  clings  to  old 
forms  after  they  are  outgrown;  the 
serpent  shows  more  wisdom  in  shed- 
ding the  old  skin  through  forming  the 
new.  One  of  the  serious  problems  of 
school  management  is  how  to  shed 
modes,  forms  and  customs  through 
forming  the  new,  that  no  violence  may 
be  done  in  the  transition . The  iconoclast 
would  not  have  to  break  our  idols,  and 
with  them  our  faith,  if  he  would  spend 
his  time  in  preparing  us  to  worship 
better  things.  The  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  in  these  matters  would  be  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove.”  * 

The  “ progressive  ” educational  man 
of  our  day  is  too  apt  to  be  a hobby 
rider  and  once  mounted  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  “ scorch  ” every  time  the  op- 
portunity for  doing  so  presents  itself. 
The  fact  that  he  does  “ scorching  ” in 
published  by  Ginn  & Co:,  New  York, 


•The  Philosophy  of  School  Hamgemenl,  by  Prof,  Arnold  Tompkins, 
Boston  and  Chicago; 
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more  senses  than  one,  and  draws  upon 
himself  the  “ scorching  ” criticisms  of 
the  more  thoughtful,  experienced  and 
conservative  educators,  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  In  martyrdom  he  sees 
the  only  road  to  fame,  and  fame  is  the 
life  of  the  soi-disant  reformer. 

But  the  issues  at  stake  are  of  too  se- 
rious a character  to  be  trifled  with  by 
dreamers.  Many  educators  on  the 
plane  of  popular  education  imagine 
that  if  they  only  had  a voice  in  regu- 
lating higher  education,  in  the  college  or 
the  university,  the  results  of  their  gen- 
ius would  be  most  beneficial  to  those 
institutions,  while  the  college  and  uni- 
versity men  feel  that  the  popular  ed- 
ucational system  can  never  prosper  or 
produce  lasting  results  unless  they 
have  the  direction  of  its  courses  of 
study  and  general  management.  This 
is  the  contest  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  proper  men  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain branches  of  education  are  the  ones 
who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of 
those  certain  branches.  The  fact  that 
a man  is  a college  or  university  man 
and  can  conduct  a college  or  university 
successfully,  no  more  fits  him  to  make 
a course  of  study  for  a common  school, 
than  the  common  school  man  is  fitted, 
under  the  same  conditions,  to  direct  the 
work  of  a college  or  university.  Yet, 
it  is  a fact,  that  in  our  large  educa- 
tional centers  in  the  east,  at  least, 
when  committees  are  required  to  ar- 
range work  or  to  fashion  a system  for 
the  management  of  the  common 
schools,  the  men  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  common  schools,  and, 
.therefore,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
their  needs,  are  systematically  ignored, 
and  the  college  or  university  man, 
who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  only 
the  most  theoretical  ideas  (if  any)  of 
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the  needs  of  the  common  schools,  is 
selected. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  system 
adopted  by  these  Psychological  (?) 
wise  acres  ? The  attempt  is  made  to 
conduct  a system  involving  thousands 
of  teachers  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pupils  who  have  no  foundation  to 
begin  with,  on  the  same  plan  as  a sys- 
tem involving  twenty-five  or  thirty 
professors  and  two  or  three  hundred 
students,  of  a certain  age  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  culture  to 
start  with.  To  these  men,  a course  of 
study  is  a thing  to  be  changed  at  the 
whim  of  the  college  bred  inspector  or 
superintendent,  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  would  exchange  his  daily  apparel 
for  the  claw-hammer  in  which  he 
would  attend  an  evening  session  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  or  address  a convention  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction, 
or  a Board  of  College  Presidents.  A 
little  of  the  “ serpent’s  wisdom  in  shed- 
ding the  old  skin  through  forming  the 
new,”  might  guide  men  with  practical 
experience  in  the  common  school  sys- 
tem but  it  is  too  far  below  the  dignity 
of  the  college  or  university  man,  even 
to  be  thought  of.  The  college  or  uni- 
versity may  change  its  entire  curricu- 
lum at  a jump ; why  not  the  Common 
School  System  ? 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  finding 
fault  with  progressiveness  on  the  part 
of  directors  of  educational  systems. 
Far  from  it.  Education,  in  its  very 
nature,  is  progressive;  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  Every  change,  however, 
is  not  progress.  The  change  that 
might  work  admirably  in  the  college 
or  university  might  be  very  disastrous 
to  the  common  school.  Here  the 
“ forms  should  grow  with  growing 
life ; ” the  radical  should  never  be  per- 
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mitted  to  “ sunder  the  old  forms  be- 
fore life  is  ready  for  the  new.”  We 
have  no  faith  in  “ clinging  to  the  old 
forms  after  they  are  outgrown ; ” noth- 
ing could  be  more  disastrous  to  a 
healthy  educational  system.  W e have 
less  faith  in  leaving  an  educational 
system  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  have 
no  practical  experience  in  its  workings, 
and  who  are  “tossed  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine”  that  emanates  from  college 
walls,  or  the  Psychological  books  and 
books  on  school  management  from  the 
pens  of  men  whose  studies  in  true 
philosophy  and  logic  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  thorough. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  college 
or  university  man  ; the  writer  of  this 
belongs  to  that  class  himself;  but  we 
do  seriously  object  to  the  prominence 
given  to  men  of  this  kind  in  common 
school  matters,  in  which  they  have  no 
practical  experience,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  common  school  men,  wheth- 
er college  men  or  not,  whose  long  ex- 
perience in  the  practical  workings  of 
the  Common  School  System  entitles 
them  to,  at  least,  respectful  considera- 
tion. 

Let  our  educational  leaders  deal 
fairly  with  all  branches  of  the  educa- 
tional system;  let  college  and  uni- 
versity men  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
college  and  university  and  when  the 
interests  of  the  common  schools  are 
concerned  let  men  who  come  in  daily 
and  practical  contact  with  their  needs 
find,  at  least,  respectful  recognition. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  look 
for  the  “ wisdom  of  the  serpent  ” and 
“ the  shedding  of  the  old  skin  through 
the  new  one,”  so  that  “ no  violence 
may  be  done  in  the  transition  ” from 
one  course  of  study  to  another. 


Politics  in  School. 

Boys  are  always  interested  in  poli- 
tics ; it  is  born  in  the  American  boy 
and  soon  makes  its  way  into  the  life 
of  the  sons  of  our  foreign  bom  citizens 
as  well  as  in  that  of  their  fathers. 
The  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the 
present  generation  had  a hand  in  man- 
aging affairs  of  the  nation  before  them, 
why  should  not  they  do  the  same 
Hence,  the  study  of  civics  should  find 
a place  in  our  education.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  all  elections — town, 
city,  state,  national.  Boys  should,  at 
as  early  an  age  as  practicable,  be  given 
a practical  illustration  of  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  in  the  campaign,  and  the 
method  of  casting  the  final  ballot,  and 
— what  is  of  still  greater  importance — 
they  should  also  be  taught  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  ballot  and  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities an  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen, 
ship  impose  upon  the  voter.  While 
it  is,  certainly,  not  wise  to  allow  the 
presentation  of  party  politics  in  the 
school  room,  the  nature  of  the  leading 
questions  might  be  honestly  set  before 
them  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
what  will  be  of  the  greatest  public 
value. 

Along  with  a proper  conception  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  attention  should  be  given 
to  that  part  ot  civics  which  pertains 
to  civil  polity  or  obedience  to  rightful 
authority.  The  child,  from  its  earliest 
infancy,  in  the  home  is  (or  should  be) 
taught  to  obey  his  parents,  the  first 
authority  he  comes  in  contact  with. 
Next  the  authority  of  his  teacher 
should  be  held  up,  by  the  parent,  to 
the  respectful  consideration  of  the 
child,  and  the  teacher,  in  the  exercise 
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of  that  authority  should  do  so  in  such 
a manner  that  his  little  subjects  be  led 
to  understand  readily  how  one  child 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  another; 
and  that  all  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges.  It  is  upon  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  a proper  authority  and 
ready  obedience  and  respect  for  it, 
that  all  true  citizenship  is  based. 
Hence  the  foundation  for  this  citizen- 
ship should  begin  in  the  home  and  in 
the  school.  “ Train  up  a child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
It  is  the  sick  who  want  healing,  not 
the  well ; it  is  the  self  willed  and  the 
evil  disposed  for  whom  laws  are  made, 
and  not  for  the  good.  Children  taught 
to  respect  and  obey  authority  in  school 
will,  as  a rule,  respect  and  obey  public 
laws  after  they  leave  the  school,  and 
will  be  all  the  better  armed  for  the 
duties  of  true  citizenship. 

Teachers  cannot  too  soon  impress 
upon  their  pupils  the  fact  that  honesty 
is  as  essential  in  political  life  as  it  is 
in  social  life.  The  public  purse  is  no 
more  common  property  than  the  purse 
of  the  private  individual,  and  no  art 
is  justified  in  politics  that  is  not  justi- 
fied in  man’s  every  day  dealings  with 
his  fellow  man.  The  highest  ideal  of 
citizenship  should  ever  be  held  up  be- 
fore the  school  boy.  Pro  bono  publico 
should  always  predominate  over  private 
or  personal  advancement.  The  com- 
mon weal  should  be  made  the  highest 
aspiration  of  the  young  voter.  A love 
of  country  should  be  taught  as  a sa- 
cred duty,  and  the  highest  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  man  after  his  great, 
first  duty  to  God.  Let  the  boy  be 
taught  the  full  meaning  of  the  words : 
u Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
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are  Caesar’s  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s.”  Let  love  of  God  and 
responsibility  to  God  be  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  young  mind,  for  love  of 
God  begets  love  for  man  and  responsi- 
bility to  God  begets  respect  for  the 
powers  that  be,  and  “ the  powere  that 
be  are  oidained  ot  God.” 

Kelative  Importance  of  Period  n ia  Untied 
States  History. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Ontarioville, 
111.,  makes  the  following  interesting 
distribution  of  important  periods  of 
American  history  over  the  various 
grades  of  school  life : 

In  the  lower  grades  pupils  take  more 
interest  in  the  early  periods  of  United 
States  History  than  in  the  later  pe- 
riods. This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  culture-epochs  theory. 

The  physical  life  and  struggles  with 
Nature  of  discoverers  and  colonists  are 
more  nearly  within  the  comprehension 
of  younger  children  than  the  intellec- 
tual, social,  economic  and  political 
questions  which  engage  man’s  atten- 
tion after  the  country  has  once  been 
subdued.  It  seems  from  this  that  his- 
tory instruction  in  lower  grades  should 
be  in  the  main  limited  to  these  early 
periods. 

In  the  upper  grammar  grades,  how- 
ever, the  pupil  should  get  a firm  grasp 
on  those  parts  of  history  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  present,  social, 
political  and  institutional  life  of  the 
American  people.  To  this  end  certain 
parts  should  receive  great  prominence, 
while  others,  mainly  such  as  are  ad- 
vantageously taught  in  lower  grades, 
need  receive  but  little  attention.  The 
period  of  discovery  has  a very  remote 
bearing  upon  the  present  and  need  re- 
ceive but  passing  notice.  The  period  of 
colonization  gives  us  little  practical 
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light  on  the  present.  The  period 
which  here  should  rise  to  the  greatest 
prominence  is  that  from  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

During  this  time  the  lessons  from 
experience  of  the  earlier  periods  crys- 
tallized into  definite  form,  resulting  in 
the  Constitution  and  giving  all  subse- 
quent political  questions,  governmen- 
tal institutions,  and  national  conven- 
tions. All  subsequent  history  becomes 
more  clear  in  the  light  shed  upon  it  by 
the  study  of  this  period.  Consequent- 
ly not  less  than  half  and  possibly 
three-fourths  of  the  last  year  in  his- 
tory can  be  spent  most  advantageously 
in  the  study  of  the — as  Fisk  calls  it — 
“Cubical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory,” and  its  bearings  upon  our  envir- 
onment. 

Teachers9  Connell  Query  Box. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your 
Query  Box  when  the  first  Temperance 
Society  was  established  on  this  continent? 

T.  A.  B. 

The  first  to  make  any  move  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  on  this  continent, 
so  far  as  we  know,  were  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  In  the  summer  of  1648  there 
was  held  at  the  mission  of  Sillery,  a 
temperance  meeting,  the  first  in  all 
probability  on  this  continent.  The 
drum  beat  after  Mass,  and  the  Indians 
gathered  at  the  summons.  Then  an 
Algonquin  chief,  a zealous  convert  of 
the  Jesuits,  proclaimed  to  the  crowd  a 
late  edict  of  the  governor  imposing 
penalties  for  drunkenness,  and,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  other  chiefs, 
exhorted  them  to  abstinence,  declar- 
ing that  all  drunkards  should  be  hand- 
ed over  to  the  French  for  punishment. 
Father  Jerome  Lalement,  S.  J.,  looked 
on  delighted.  “ It  was,”  he  says,  “ the 
finest  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised 


among  the  Indians  since  I have  been 
in  this  country.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  world  they  have  all  looked 
upon  themselves  as  great  lords,  the  one 
as  great  as  the  other,  and  never  before 
submitted  to  their  chiefs  any  further 
than  they  chose  to  do  so.”  (Lalement, 
Rel.  1648,  p.  43).  It  went  hard  with 
the  culprit  caught  in  the  act  of  selling 
brandy  to  the  Indians.  He  was  led, 
after  the  sermon,  to  the  front  door 
of  the  church,  where,  kneeling  on  the 
pavement,  partially  stripped  of  his 
clothing,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
penitential  torch,  he  underwent  a vig- 
orous flagellation,  laid  on  by  Father 
Le  Mercier  himself,  after  the  fashion 
formerly  practiced  in  the  case  of  re- 
fractory school  boys.  (Menwire  de  Du- 
memil  1671.)  When  the  question  of 
selling  brandy  to  the  Indians  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fathers  of  the  Sorbonne 
they  decided  that  “it  was  a mortal 
sin.” 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  by 

Robert  Herbert  Quick.  Syracuse:  C. 

W.  Bardeen,  Publishers. 

The  author  was  formerly  second 
master  in  the  Surrey  County  School, 
curate  of  St.  Mark’s,  Whitechapel, 
assistant  master  at  Harrow,  and  lec- 
turer on  the  History  of  Education,  at 
Cambridge,  all  positions  that  should 
render  their  holder  fully  competent 
to  deal  with  the  question  he  has  in 
hand.  Mr.  Quick  looks  at  his  charac- 
ters through  the  eyes  of  the  Anglican 
clergyman,  and,  at  times,  is  less  broad 
towards  men  holding  different  ideas 
from  his  own,  than  great  minds  are 
apt  to  be  here,  in  our  own  country.  But, 
on  the  whole,  his  book  is  well  worth 
reading.  He  claims  to  “ give  the  opin- 
ions of  great  writers  in  their  own 
words ;”  and  in  so  far  as  he  performs 
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the  part  of  a critic  he  claims,  “ at  least, 
one  qualification — practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,”  which  is  more 
than  some  of  our  New  York  education- 
al leaders  would  dare  to  claim,  at  least, 
where  they  are  known.  Among  the 
educators  and  educational  systems  re- 
viewed are:  Schools  of  the  Jesuits; 
Roger  Ascham,  Michel  Equem  de  Mon- 
taigne, Wolfgang  Ratich,  John  Mil- 


ton, John  Amos  Comenius,  John 
Locke,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  Jean 
Bernard  Basedow,  John  Henry  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Fredrich  Froebel,  Joseph  Jaco- 
tot,  Herbert  Spencer,  Thoughts  and 
Suggestions  About  Teaching  Children, 
Some  Remarks  About  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious Education.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  on  fine  paper,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  a number  of  portraits. 


DE  PROFUNDIS:  A PLAINT. 

BY  D.  O’KELLY  BRANDEN. 

De  Profundis ! hear  them  calling 
From  the  depths  of  gloom  appalling. 

Jesu  who  in  mercy  made  us: 

In  thy  mercy,  Jesu  aid  us. 

Let  thy  Blood-redeeming  lave  us 
Let  thy  Blood-redeaming  save  us. 

Far  too  slow  flames  purifying, 

Cleanse  us  from  sin’s  stains,  deep  dyeing. 

Mother  Mary  help  our  pleading 
By  thy  mighty  interceding. 

Sainted  Michael,  guide  supernal, 

Lead  us  unto  light  eternal. 

Saints  and  Angels  faithful  hear  us 
Chastening  fires,  now  merc’less  sear  us. 

Kin  and  friend  time’s  boon  possessing, 

Help  us  in  these  flames  distressing. 

De  Profundis ! Depths  of  Sorrow  I 
Jesu  free  us  ere  the  morrow. 
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CBUMBS  FROM  GRUB  STREET  ET  ALIBI. 

GATHERED  BT  ▲ PHILISTINE. 


I’m  a sort  of  rebel  anyway.  Strange, 
I generally  begin  my  reading  from 
the  back,  forward.  There’s  so  very 
much  more  in  notes.  I hope  the  R.  C. 
R.  editor  will  place  these  near  the  end. 
Left  of  the  line. 

• * * 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review 
has  been  doing  a little  ocular  review- 
ing during  the  summer.  Time  to  get 

back  to  its  center. 

* * * 

What  about  that  Catholic  Authors’ 
Club?  ’Twere  a blessing  indeed  if 
some  mighty,  fearless  hand  would  wield 
mercilessly,  one  that  would  smite  many 
a worthless  pate.  Authors’  club,  in- 
sooth! God  speed  itl  The  club,  I 
mean. 

* * * 

This  is  the  time  when  editors  are 
making  all  sorts  of  promises  they 
will  never  keep:  and  publishers  are 
reprinting  their  new  Xmas  catalogues 
from  last  year’s  forms. 

* * * 

The  only  thing  new  in  Literature 
are  the  tons  of  campaign  matter  given 
away  for  nothing, — at  cost  I 
* * * 

Stephen  Crane  has  transferred  him- 
self to  New  York  to  enlarge  his  liter- 
ary horizon.  He  will  startle  the  me- 
tropolis soon,  no  doubt,  by  a pencil 
sketch  of  the  hungry  mob  of  Grub 
Street.  He  must  have  seen  many  an 
“Ominous  Baby”  in  his  rambles 
through  the  lower  East  and  West  sides. 


Artistic  Pristine. 

Strange,  yet  right  after  all,  how 
everything  excellent  flows  from,  or 
back  to,  the  old  church.  The  latest 
fad  is  artistic  printing.  The  first 
printed  books  were  the  best.  In  book 
making  we  have  gained  in  nothing 
but  speed.  No  books  printed  in  type 
are  equal  in  beauty  and  artistic  excel- 
lence to  the  manuscript  volumes  made 
by  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  printed  books  were  made  in  imi- 
tation of  these  holy  men;  they  had 
all  of  it  there  was.  One  of  these  monks 
might  spend  a week  in  carving  an 
ornamental  initial  from  wood,  and 
when  a few  impressions  were  taken 
from  it  others  would  add  colors  to  the 
design  and  ornament  and  parchment 
page  by  many  fanciful  yet  loving 
touches.  No  book  lover  who  has  ex- 
amined closely  the  splendid  collections 
of  early  books  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Bodleian  Library  or  the  Vatican 
but  has  been  struck  with  the  unique 
hand  decorations  that  continued  to  be 
made,  long  after  books  were  printed 
from  movable  type.  Marginal  decora- 
tions in  colors,  peculiar  ornaments  and 
often  foot  notes  were  added  by  the  ex- 
pert penman. 

Thus  a prominent  writer.  Glad  that 
the  monks  did  something  after  all  that 
our  modern  sextuple  press  and  lino- 
type fail  to  accomplish. 

The  Glads  to  niaii  Dictum. 

We  say  a word  of  cheer  and  wel- 
come to  all  the  actual  and  prospec- 
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tive  Catholic  works  just  appeared  or 
about  to  see  the  light.  The  more 
the  better.  Old  man  Gladstone  is 
wrong  in  his  “ Don’t  you  ” to  young 
writers,  especially  versifiers.  The  ad- 
vise is  bad.  We  say  “Do I”  and  do 
well  and  often. 

Everyone  who  feels  like  singing 
should  sing.  Gladstone’s  advise  would 
have  squelched  a youthful  Burns,  a 
boy  Chatterton,  a Herrick,  or  even  a 
Shakespeare.  Let  every  one  who  feels 
the  impulse  of  the  Muses  Nine,  saddle 
his  imagined  Pegasus  and  soar  toward 
the  fancied  Parnassus  or  Helicon.  If 
his  impulse  be  real  he  will  find  it  so. 
If  it  be  unreal,  he  will  find  it  out. 
Let  him  try  the  pace  at  least.  If  his 
wings  prove  to  be  mere  feet,  he  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  the  impulse  and  the 
endeavor  to  fly,  and  he  will  still  retain 
his  power  to  walk.  It  is  narrow,  big- 
oted, ungenerous  to  curb  the  slightest 
impulse  to  exalted  endeavor.  To  re- 
fuse to  sing  because  the  song  does  not 
fill  the  pot  or  boil  it,  is  inconceivably 
sordid. 

Let  the  national  trend,  the  national 
spirit  and  the  national  culture  show 
themselves  in  every  way.  The  real 
culture  of  a nation  can  not  be  judged 
by  the  single  great  genius,  for  such  a 
genius  is  almost  always  a great  mor- 
bid, diseased,  neurotic  degenerate.  The 
test  of  a nation’s  advancement  and 
achievement  is  not  in  the  one  lonely, 
half-crazy  poet  or  author,  but  in  what 
the  so-called  “average  citizen”  of  the 
nation  can  do.  Greece  had  a Sappho 
and  a Homer,  and  Greece  was  a land 
whose  multitudes  could  not  read.  The 
civilized  country  of  this  age  should 
not  be  judged  as  the  old  nations  must 
be  judged  if  judged  at  all.  The  poem 
or  the  story  that  may  be  rejected  or, 


if  accepted,  may  not  bring  the  author 
the  price  of  a meal  of  potatoes,  may 
still  be  a most  creditable  poem  or 
novel.  Let  no  young  writer  accept 
the  Gladstonian  dictum  as  final.  Thus 
the  Beforehand. 

Tkt  StMUgr  Paper. 

There  is  a very  suggestive  article 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Phil- 
istine, by  Mr.  Wm.  McIntosh,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Buffalo  News. 
It  is  entitled  the  Literary  Sweat-Shop. 
His  very  just  strictures  are  directed 
against  the  huge  monstrosity  of  the 
maelstrom  Sunday  Edition,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  more  genius  is 
stifled  than  in  any  other  single  field  of 
literary  labor. 

“ The  glory  of  bigness  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  individuality  in  literary  work. 
The  brand  of  the  sweat-shop  is  on  all 
the  yawning  jaws  consume — like  the 
slaver  on  the  boa’s  feast.” 

Certainly  one  of  the  wonders  and 
blunders  of  the  day  is  the  Metropoli- 
tan Sunday  Newspaper — the  uncanny 
offspring  of  the  literary  sweat-shop. 
Neither  book,  nor  pamphlet  nor  yet 
paper,  it  aims  at  supplanting  them  all, 
and  supplies  for  none.  Pandering  to 
the  degraded  or  unformed  tastes  of  the 
many  it  strives  by  all  possible  expedi- 
ents to  feed  the  unholy  fires  of  the  one, 
or  retard  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
other.  It  frequently  outrivals  the 
Police  Gazette — that  filthy  offspring  of 
a filthy  imagination — , in  the  low  real- 
ism and  suggestiveness  of  its  illustra- 
tions. It  is  often  worse  than  the  sick- 
ly, sentimental,  sensuous  novel;  and 
where  it  does  not  descend  to  this  low 
level,  it  fosters  the  superficial  cramming 
spirit  of  the  age  that  is  destructive  of 
all  healthy,  vigorous  thought,  even 
among  the  uncultured.  It  is  sponsor 
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for,  nay  parent,  to  the  crude,  undigest- 
ed notions  that  are  current  among 
the  masses,  and  that  are,  more  than 
anything  else,  a source  of  ominous  dis- 
content. 

Time  was  that  u perito  sua  arte  cred- 
itur”  but  now  each  one  is  his  own 
authority  on  all  subjects.  These  pa- 
pers are  not  read  intelligently ; are  not 
understood.  They  are  so  much  dope 
administered  to  the  tired  nervous 
minds  of  the  many,  who  have  no  time 
or  ability  to  master  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  therein.  They  are  a vast 
incubus  on  the  intellect  and  heart  of 
the  nation.  They  are  an  unfallible 
sign  of  degeneracy,  and  the  quicker  a 
healthy  reform  is  effected  therein  the 
better.  Their  presence  in  the  home 
means  the  exclusion  of  all  sound,  prof- 
itable reading : all  neglect  of  safe,  life- 
giving  nutriment  for  the  mind.  They 
are  in  very  truth  another  and  a mighty 
Sorrow  of  Satan. 

Du  Hanrier’i  Style. 

The  first  installment  of  Du  Maurierfe 
new  novel  has  appeared  in  Harper’s 
for  October.  Seldom  has  an  author 
taken  so  firm  a hold  on  the  gener- 
al reading  public.  There  is  a charm 
in  his  work  that  no  other  living  writer 
possesses,  a complete  absence  of  re- 
straint, effort  and  pomposity,  the  nat- 
ural evil  effects  of  the  professional  work 
of  the  literary  hack ; or  of  slavery  in 
the  literary  sweat-shop. 

The  reason  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Du  Maurier  is  an  author  by 
the  merest  choice.  All  his  earlier  in- 
clinations had  been  against  such  a 
course.  He  would  be  a singer ; than 
become  an  artist,  and  is  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  and  truest  living.  There 
is  the  same  ease,  charm,  and  familiar- 
ity about  his  written  work  as  about  his 


pen  sketches.  You  feel  at  home  with 
them.  They  seem  to  live  and  speak 
and  act  as  yourself.  You  are  interest- 
ed in  them  at  once,  and  they  never 
loose  their  hold  on  you.  Du  Maurier 
speaks  to  his  readers,  rather  than 
writes  for  them.  And  all  this  is  done 
without  any  loss  of  dignity:  no  de- 
scending to  buffoonery : no  flippancy. 
He  seems  at  times  to  be  making  game 
of  his  listeners,  in  his  own  dry,  droll 
style. 

There  is  a grand  lesson  in  the  after 
literary  efforts  and  success  of  Du  Mau- 
rier. Our  living  writers,  almost  with- 
out exception,  are  strained,  and  tilted, 
and  bombastic  in  their  style.  In 
this  the  English  teach  us  a lesson. 
Not  indeed  that  they  are  entirely  free 
from  these  defects,  but  they  are  less 
subject  to  them  than  we.  The  mistake 
comes  from  considering  romance  as  ex- 
isting only  in  the  heroic  past : or  in 
the  sometimes  fertile,  but  oftener  er- 
ratic, imagination  of  the  author.  We 
loose  sight  of  the  every  day  heroic  life, 
lived  and  acted  out  around  us,  more 
eventful,  more  pathetic,  more  fruitful 
of  matter,  than  fabled  past  or  morbid 
fancy.  Not  one  living  American  au- 
thor to-day  has  even  the  appearance  of 
the  ease  and  dignity  of  Du  Maurier. 
In  truth  we  seem  to  be  drifting  daily 
farther  away  from  it.  A sad  fact  in- 
deed. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Du 
Maurier  has  passed  away.  No  critic 
of  any  prominence  has  refused  him  his 
just  mead  of  praise. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a novel  as 
Trilby  was  an  impossibility.  Not 
because  of  the  artistic  use  made  of 
hypnotism,  for  the  elder  Dumas  had 
preceded  him  in  this,  but  because  of 
the  bold  presentation  of  such  a char- 
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acter  as  Trilby  from  a moral  view 
point.  There  had,  indeed,  been  gross- 
er, more  obnoxious  characters.  But 
no  Trilby.  It  took  at  least  two  gener- 
ations of  the  19th  century,  under  the 
influence  of  its  evolving  literature,  to 
receive  the  model  of  the  Latin  quarter 
in  her,  until  now  impossible,  ignor- 
ance of  all  moral  precept  or  propriety. 

But  Du  Maurier’s  fame  is  not  to  be 
immortal.  The  coming  generation 
will  read  of  him  in  their  text-books. 
The  learned  will  mention  him  in  their 
allusions : but  a deathless  place  in  the 
sacred  sanctuary  of  the  Immortals  he 
has  not  won. 

The  Ljlnf  Afe. 

This  is  verily  the  lying  age.  Men, 
women,  children ; corporations,  rul- 
ers, nations ; politicians,  reformers, 
religious,  all  lie,  even  Philistines  lie 
openly  and  unrebuked.  Truth,  sincer- 
ity, confidence  are  banished  the  earth. 
And  men  don’t  seem  to  mourn  their 
banishment.  Seem  not  to  miss  them ; 
even  rejoice  thereat. 

There’s  the  political  liar.  A very 
Tallyrand,  with  the  addition  of  twen- 
tieth century  effrontery.  To  credit 
him  one  would  think,  the  salvation  of 
the  nation  was  in  his  or  his  party’s 
hands.  He  the  paragon  of  disinter- 
estedness and  devotedness,  all  others 
selfish  robbers.  The  while  he  is  lying, 
stealing.  The  while  he  is  stealing, 
they  are  cursing  him ; cursing  the  fate 


that  makes  stealing  for  them  just  now 
impossible. 

The  nations  are  doing  the  same  to 
one  another ; lying,  robbing,  or  lying 
in  wait  to  rob  the  weak  or  the  fallen. 
Verily  there  are  political  and  national 
liars. 

And  the  business  liar.  The  adver- 
tisements. The  closing  out  sales : the 
trusts:  the  syndicates:  the  corpora- 
tions. All  one  vast  lie.  Each  lying 
to  deceive  the  buyer ; all  laughing  at 
the  confiding. 

And  the  Exchange.  And  the  stocks. 
The  Bears  and  the  Bulls : and  the  cor- 
ners and  the  watering,  and  the  decep- 
tion. All  a lie.  All  worthy  children 
of  the  devil,  the  father  of  lies. 

Then  the  religious  liars.  The  pul- 
pit made  a political  stump.  A gossip- 
ing bulletin.  A sentimental  jingoism. 
A pharisaical  platitude.  A knavish 
cant  at  times. 

Little  God,  and  Christ,  and  Human- 
ity. Another  and  sacrilegious  lie ! 

The  News  Paper  liar!  The  party 
press.  The  one  villifying  the  other. 
Party  and  non-party  reports  of  party 
and  non-party  doings.  All  a lie. 

And  the  reports  written  before  the 
fact. 

And  the  reviews  of  books  by  means 
of  the  reviewer’s  X rays  from  cover  to 
cover.  And  the  literary  criticism. 
Quackery,  knavery,  deception,  lie.  And 
all  this  despite  Carlysle’s  French  Revo- 
lution. 
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COLUMBUS:  FIR8T  VOYAGE  AND  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  II. 

i.  Fruitless  Results  of  the 
Northmen’s  Discoveries. — Charac- 
ter and  Result  of  the  Voyages  of 
Columbus. — The  voyages  and  discover- 
ies of  Christopher  Columbus  opened  a 
new  and  brilliant  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
monarchs  who  had  ridiculed  his  under- 
taking, when  in  poverty  and  rags,  he 
presented  himself  before  them  to  beg 
their  assistance,  later  on,  saw  in  the 
newly  discovered  wilds  of  the  western 
world  which  the  genius  of  Columbus 
laid  open  to  their  view,  a golden  prize, 
a share  of  which  they  eagerly  attempted 
to  secure. 

The  Northmen  may  have  reached 
our  shores  at  an  earlier  date  than  did 
Columbus,  but  these  northern  voyages 
led  to  no  result,  they  lifted  no  veil, 
they  added  nothing  to  the  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  the  times.  The  voy- 
ages of  Columbus  were  entirely  differ- 
ent in  character  and  in  result.  His 
impulse  was  religious ; he  was  regarded 
by  some  people,  even  in  his  own  day, 
as  an  enthusiast.  He  was  a man  with 
a mission.  His  voyages  dispelled  the 
mists  from  the  Darksome  Ocean.  He 
was  a genius  and  to  this  genius  Provi- 
dence sent  an  inspiration.  Genius 


followed  the  inspiration  by  which  it 
was  attracted,  as  the  magnet  does  the 
steel,  and  a new  world  was  discovered. 

a.  Birth  of  Columbus. — His  Edu- 
cation.— His  Accuracy  as  a Cartog- 
rapher.— His  Convictions  of  the 
Existence  of  Other  Lands. — His 
Poverty. — His  Appeals  to  Euro- 
pean Courts  for  Aid. — Christopher 
Columbus,  the  son  of  an  humble  wool- 
carder,  was  born  at  Genoa,  in  the  year 
1435,*  at  a time  when  educational  ad- 
vantages were  not  many.  He  was  not 
taken  into  any  monastery  and  trained 
there  in  sacred  learning.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  where  did  he  acquire 
his  knowledge  of  books  and  literature  ? 
His  library,  the  Colombiana , was  long 
preserved  intact  at  Sevilla,  but  has  suf- 
fered terribly  in  our  day  by  theft  and 
neglect.  Many  of  the  books  bear  his 
notes  and  6how  careful  study.  They 
range  widely,  and  on  matters  of  geog- 
raphy and  navigation  he  seems  to  have 
had  all  the  written  and  printed  works 
that  could  be  obtained.  At  Salamanca 
and  elsewhere,  where  his  theories  were 
discussed  by  learned  men,  Columbus 
always  bore  himself  well,  and  showed 
himself  better  versed  than  his  critics. 
It  was  his  learning  that  attracted  to 
him  the  Franciscan  Father  Juan  Perez. 
One  tradition  is  that  he  was  for  a time 


* Various  dates  are  given  by  various  authors.  It  is  known  that  he  died  at  Valladolid  on  May  20, 1506,  at 
the  age  of  71  years.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  he  must  have  been  born  in  1485.  The  MS  history  of  Don  Andres 
Bern&ldez,  cura  of  Los  Palacios,  who  had  entertained  Columbus  at  his  house,  and  seen  with  his  own  eyes  his 
maps  and  charts  and  notes,  shows  that  the  Admiral  of  the  Indies  must  have  been  born  about  1435. 
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at  the  University  of  Pavia,  but,  wher- 
ever he  acquired  his  knowledge  it  was 
solid,  especially  in  his  favorite  study, 
cosmography.  He,  early  in  life, 
gained  a practical  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation by  voyages  to  different  coun- 
tries. Then,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  the  preparation  of  maps,  using  as 
a basis  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  and  he 
obtained  from  all  pilots  visiting  re- 
mote lands  their  charts  and  used 
these  to  improve  the  old  maps.*  Thus 
his  knowledge  of  the  real  coast  lines 
increased.  Voyages  out  into  the 
Atlantic  had  made  it  evident  that 
there  was  no  land  near  Europe, 
^he  Sargasso  Sea  became  known 
as  a mysterious  part  of  the  ocean. 
Then  came  the  idea  that  by  sailing 
due  west  a vessel  could  reach  Asia; 
and  he  resolved  to  attempt  it.  But 
how  was  he  to  do  it  ? Poor  and  friend- 
less he  went  from  court  to  court— from 
John  II.  of  Portugal,  to  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  and  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  imploring  them  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  great 
enterprise ; but  they,  believing  him  to 
be  a wild  adventurer,  refused  their 
assistance. 

3.  Providence  Leads  Him  to  La 
Rabida. — Father  Juan  Perez  de 
Marchena.  — Religion  Recognizes 
Genius  and  Makes  the  Idea  of  Co- 
lumbus a Reality. — For  seven  years 
did  this  intrepid  mariner  and  un- 
daunted Christian  persevere  in  his  great 
idea.  One  day,  weary  and  footsore, 
accompanied  by  his  little  boy,  he  found 
himself  at  the  gate  of  the  Convent  of 
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Santa  Maria  de  La  Rabida,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  Palos — “ like  the 
nest  of  a dove  among  cypresses.”  He 
knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  an  alms 
of  the  good  Franciscan  Fathers.  The 
Superior  was  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Mar- 
chena, a man  of  piety  and  learning  ; 
a great  cosmographer.  “ Neither  age 
nor  the  pursuit  of  science,  nor  auster- 
ites  had  narrowed  his  heart  ....  He 
welcomed,  fraternally,  the  stranger,  to- 
ward whom  he  felt  a sudden  attraction. 
A kind  of  intimacy  immediately 
sprung  up  between  them  ....  and 
after  the  first  disclosures  of  Columbus, 
he  invited  the  latter  to  remain  .... 
His  knowledge  of  cosmography  sufficed 
for  him  to  appreciate  the  cosmic  sys- 
tem of  the  man  sent  him  by  Provi- 
dence. He  heard,  he  comprehended, 
he  believed.f  Religion  recognized  gen- 
ius. He  felt  his  place  was  among  the 
trusting  few  who  share  in  the  revela- 
tions of  genius.  Providence  almost 
always  sends  to  superior  men  one  of 
these  believers,  to  prevent  their  being 
discouraged  by  the  incredulity,  the 
harshness,  or  the  persecutions  of  the 
multitude.  They  illustrate  friendship 
in  its  noblest  form.  They  are  the 
friends  of  disowned  truth,  and  believe 
in  the  impossible  future.  His  sacred 
office  as  Confessor  to  the  Queen  gained 
him  ready  entrance  to  the  court,  where 
he  lost  no  time  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  Columbus  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
man  who  believed  in  the  cause  he  was 
advocating.”  He  represented  the  solid 
principles  upon  which  the  enterprise 
was  founded,  the  advantage  that  must 


-»  The  father  of  hii  first  wife  had  been  a distinguished  navigator  under  Prinoe  Henry,  and  had  colonised 
and  governed  the  island  of  Porto  Santo.  Columbus  inherited  the  papers,  charts  and  journals  left  by  his  fath- 
er in-law,  and  while  in  Lisbon  he  come  in  contact  with  persons  interested  in  maritime  discovery,  among 
whom  was  Pedro  Correo,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  wife  of  Columbus. 

t Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  by  Roselly  de  Lorgues,  abridged  by  J.  J.  Barry,  M.  D. 

Irving's  Life  of  Columbus.  Four  hundred  years  later,  on  October  11, 1892,  there  was  unveiled  near  this  an* 
dent  monastery  of  La  Rabida,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  Regent  and  her  Court,  and  a vast  assembly,  a 
monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  America. 
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attend  its  success  and  the  glory  it 
must  shed  upon  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  heart  of  the  Queen  was  touched. 
Columbus,  provided  with  proper  ap- 
parel by  his  benefactor,  lost  no  time 
in  presenting  himself  at  court.  He 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  surren- 
der of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms, 
a triumph  which  crowned  eight  hun- 
dred years  of  painful  struggle  between 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
sway  of  the  Moslem.  “The  court  was 
thronged  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
that  warlike  country,  and  stirring  era ; 
by  the  flower  of  its  nobility,  by  the 
most  dignified  of  its  hierarchy,  by  bards 
and  minstrels,  and  all  the  retinue  of  a 
romantic  and  picturesque  age.” 

4.  Queen  Isabella’s  Part  in  the 
Great  Work. — In  the  midst  of  this 
dazzling  scene k(  a man  obscure  and  but 
little  known  followed  the  court.  Con- 
founded in  the  crowd  of  importunate 
applicants,  feeding  his  imagination  in 
the  corners  of  the  ante-chambers  with 
the  pompous  project  of  discovering  a 
world,  melancholy  and  dejected  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  rejoicing,  he  be- 
held with  indifference,  and  almost  con- 
tempt, the  conclusion  of  a conquest 
which  swelled  all  bosoms  with  jubilee, 
and  seemed  to  have  reached  the  ut- 
most bounds  of  desire.  That  man 
was  Christopher  Columbus.”*  He  final- 
ly succeeded  in  convincing  the  queen, 
her  generous  spirit  was  enkindled,  but 
the  king  still  looked  with  disfavor 
upon  the  enterprise,  and  the  Spanish 
treasury  had  been  absolutely  depleted 
by  the  war.  With  an  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  herself  and  the  cause,  Her 
Majesty  exclaimed : “ I undertake 

the  enterprise  for  my  own  crown  of 

* Clemendn,  Elogio  de  la  Reina  Catolica, 


Castile,  and  pledge  my  jewels  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.”  This  secured 
the  realization  of  the  long  deferred 
hopes  of  Columbus,  and  her  renown 
forever  as  the  patroness  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World. 

Counting  upon  the  aid  of  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  which  the  good  Father 
Perez  had  been  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing, three  caravels,  the  Santa  Maria, 
the  Pinta  and  the  Nina  were  secured. 
The  conditions  laid  down  by  the  great 
navigator  having  been  accepted  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain,  the  agreement  was, 
in  a manner,  signed  with  the  same  pen 
which  had  subscribed  the  capitulation 
of  the  Moorish  capital,  and  Columbus’ 
first  expedition  may  be  said  to  have 
departed  almost  from  beneath  the  very 
walls  of  Granada. 

5.  Columbus  Sails  From  Palos. — 
At  last,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492, — 
the  happiest  day,  perhaps,  in  the  life 
of  Columbus — the  great  Admiral,  with 
his  three  small  caravels,  set  sail  from 
Palos,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  his  undertaking,  Columbus  rose  at 
an  early  hour,  made  his  confession  to 
Friar  Juan  Perez,  assisted  at  his  Mass 
and  received  Holy  Communion.  His 
Christian  example  was  followed  by 
his  officers  and  crew,  who  also  felt  the 
need  of  committing  themselves  to  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven. 

The  caravels  were  fitted  out  with  a 
good  armament  and  provisions  for  a 
year.  u On  the  Santa  Maria  there  em- 
barked, according  to  their  order  of 
precedence,  the  following : The  Hon- 
orable Diego  de  Arana,  nephew  by 
marriage  to  Columbus;  Pedro  Gutierrez, 
the  King’s  Yeoman  of  the  Stores; 
Rodrigo  Sanchez  de  Segovia,  named  by 
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the  sovereign,  Veedor , controller  of  the 
armament;  Rodrigo  de  Escovedo,  no- 
tary royal,  charged  with  registering  the 
acts  and  the  proceedings  according  to 
their  occurrence ; Bernardin  de  Tapia, 
the  historiographer  of  the  expedition. 
Besides  these  there  were  the  pilots  Pedro 
Alonzo  Nino,  a true  seaman;  Bartolo- 
meo Roldan,  a speculator,  more  of  a 
trader  than  a soldier;  Fernando  Perez 
Mateos,  an  envious  and  restless  charac- 
ter; Sancho  Ruiz,  zealous  for  the  service; 
Ruy  Fernandez,  a good  officer,  and 
J uan  de  la  Cosa.  Next  we  have  Luis 
Torrez,  a converted  Jew,  the  interpreter 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  official 
metallurgist  Castillo,  a goldsmith  of 
Sevilla.  Doctor  Alonzo  and  Doctor 
Juan  represented  the  board  of  health. 

Among  the  crew,  there  were  an  Eng- 
lishman, Tallerte  de  Lajes,  an  Irish- 
man, William  Rice  (Guillermo  Ires), 
two  Portuguese  and  a Majorcan.  These, 
with  others,  made  a total  of  sixty-six 
persons.  There  were  no  men  from  Palos 
on  the  Santa  Maria. 

The  Pinta , a fine  sailer,  was  com- 
manded by  the  elder  Pinzon,*  with  his 
brother,  Francisco  Martin  Pinzon,  his 
cousin,  Juan  de  Ungria  and  Cristobal 
Garcia  Xalmiento  as  mates.  Dr.  Gar- 
cia Hernandez,  of  Palos,  was  surgeon, 
and  another  Garcia  Hernandez,  was 
clerk.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Pinta , thirty  men  all  told,  were  nearly 
to  a man  from  Palos . 

The  Nina  was  commanded  by  Vin- 
cente Yanez  Pinzon, f with  a crew  of 
only  twenty-four  men  and  the  rest  of 
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the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Pin- 
zons. 

The  royal  flag  of  the  flotilla  flew 
from  the  mast-head  of  the  Santa  Maria. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  standard  of  the 
Cross,  for  it  bore  the  Image  of  the  Re- 
deemer nailed  to  the  wood  of  the  cross. 
From  the  main-mast  of  the  Pinta  and 
the  Nina  floated  the  standard  of  the 
expedition,  a green  cross  between  the 
initials  of  the  sovereigns,  F.  and  I.,  and 
surmounted  by  a crown. 

At  the  appointed  time  Columbus 
saluted  the  crowd  on  the  shore,  and 
with  his  hand  waved  a last  adieu  to 
his  faithful  friend  and  benefactor,  Juan 
Perez.  Then,  taking  his  place  on  the 
quarter-deck,  in  a loud  voice  he  com- 
manded the  sails  to  be  unfurled  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ. t 

6.  His  Voyage  as  Told  by  His 
“Log.” — When  Columbus  set  sail  upon 
this  memorable  voyage  he  commenced  a 
regular  “log”  or  journal,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  sovereigns.  Every  page 
reveals  how  deeply  he  felt  the  great- 
ness of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Besides  describing  each  night 
the  occurrences  ot  the  day,  and  each 
day  the  sailing  of  the  night,  he  pro- 
posed “ to  make  a new  sailing  chart  on 
which  to  indicate  all  the  seas  and 
lands  of  the  ocean  sea  in  their  proper 
places,  and  under  their  bearings,  and 
further,  to  make  a book  and  illustrate 
the  whole  in  picture,  by  latitude 
from  the  equinoctial,  and  longitude 
from  the  west.”  From  this  “Log”§ 
we  make  the  following  extracts,  de. 


* Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was  a man  of  wealth  and  a resident  of  Palos,  and,  like  bis  two  brothers,  was  an 
experienced  seaman.  He  was  a man  of  some  learning,  practical,  and  experienced  in  maritime  affairs.  He 
soon  became  envious  of  his  chief,  and  this  unfortunate  turn  in  his  conduct  alienated  him  from  the  Admiral, 
brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereigns,  and,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  his  premature  and  melan- 
choly death,  in  1498,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  first  voyage  to  America. 

f Vincxnt*  Yaniz  Pinzon,  a younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  Commander  of  the  Nina  on  her  firs* 
voyage  to  America  with  Columbus  in  1492.  He  conducted  an  expedition  in  1499,  and  explored  part  of  Brazil. 
He  was  living  in  1523. 

X Oviedo  y Valdez,  La  Hi$t.  not  y gen.  de  las  India*. 

| Translated  from  Navarrete’s  Coleccion  de  toe  Viajet  y DeecubrimicrUo*. 
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scribing  his  voyage  in  search  of  “ the 
Indies  ” : 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3d. 

“We  set  out  on  Friday,  August  3d, 
1492,  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,*  at  8# 
o’clock,  and  sailed  under  a stiff  breeze* 
until  sunset,  in  a southerly  direction, 
sixty  miles,  which  are  fifteen  leagues, f 
then  south-east  and  south,  quarter  S.  E., 
which  was  the  course  to  the  Canaries.” 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  6tH. 

“The  rudder  of  the  caravel  Pinta,  in 
which  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  was,  be- 
came broken  or  unhung,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  done  through 
the  connivance  of  the  owners  of  the 
caravel,  Gomez  Rascon  and  Cristobal 
Quintero,  because  they  regretted  hav- 
ing gone  on  the  voyage  ....  as  be- 
fore sailing  they  expressed  considera- 
ble dissatisfaction  ....  (The  Ad- 
miral) was  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
mishap,  as  he  could  not  render  assist- 
ance without  endangering  his  own 
vessel  . ...  Was  relieved  of  great 
anxiety,  inasmuch  as  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  was  a skillful  seaman  .... 
Finally,  between  day  and  night,  sailed 
twenty-nine  leagues.” 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7tH. 

“The  fastnings  of  the  rudder  of  the 
Pinta  again  gave  way  ....  but  soon 
repaired  and  made  for  the  island  of 
Lanzarote,  one  of  the  Canaries.” 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6TH. 

“Sailed  this  morning  from  Gomera, 
kept  steady  on  course  ....  learned 
from  a caravel  from  the  island  ol  Ferro 
that  three  caravels  from  Portugal  were 
cruising  in  those  waters  to  capture 
him  (the  Admiral).  Attributed  this 
to  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  King  be- 
cause he  had  gone  to  Castile  .... 
Becalmed.” 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8TH. 

“At  3 p.  m.  a N.  E.  wind  sprang  up 
. . . . steered  due  west  ....  encoun- 
tered much  head  sea  which  delayed 
progress  ....  made  nine  leagues.”! 

SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16TH. 

“They  now  began  to  see  large  patches 
of  herbs,  some  so  green  as  to  have  ap- 
parently been  recently  washed  from 
land,  from  which  they  judged  that 
they  must  be  near  some  island.”  § 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17TH. 

“ The  pilots  took  observations 

and  found  that  the  needle  now  wested 
a full  quarter ; they  were  terrified,  as 
they  could  not  account  for  it.  The 
Admiral  saw  it  and  ordered  the  needle 
to  be  tested ; the  needle  was  found  to  be 
correct ; the  cause  was  due  to  the  north 
star  itself  and  not  the  needle.” 

Columbus  had  already  noticed  this 
variation  but  said  nothing,  until  the 
pilots  and  crew  began  to  be  alarmed. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  quiet  their 
fears,  and  explained  to  them  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  historian, 
Munoz,  assures  us  of  the  truth  of  this, 
from  the  observations  he  made  on  his 
third  voyage  upon  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  The  surprise  and 
alarm  of  the  pilots  and  sailors  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  variation  of 
the  needle  had  not  been  noticed  up  to 
that  time. 

The  caravels  pushed  forward  through 
the  unknown  ocean,  enjoying  balmy 
breezes,  and  watching  for  the  first 
glimpses  of  that  land  that  so  many  in- 
dications seemed  to  tell  them  was  so 
near,  but  which,  as  yet,  was  far  away. 
Some  days  they  would  see  birds  of 
strange  plumage.  Wag  tails  that  do  not 


* Suite*,  a small  island  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Oriel,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Huelva. 

t Columbus  reckoned  in  Italian  miles,  which  are  shorter  than  Spanish  miles.  It  takes  four  of  these  miles 
to  make  a league. 

X On  September  9th,  the  vessels  made  nineteen  leagues,  but  the  Admiral  resolved  to  count  less  on  hi1 
log  (for  the  sailors)  so  that  bis  people  might  not  be  alarmed  if  the  voyage  proved  too  long  The  correct  dir 
tances  were  kept  in  his  private  log.  For  this  "deception,”  the  Admiral  has  been  severely  criticised  by  the  godly 
writers  of  today. 

| They  were,  in  reality  approaching  some  breakers  laid  down  in  charts  as  seen  In  1802. 
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sleep  on  the  sea,  and  sometimes  a 
“cloudiness  which  is  a sign  of  proxim- 
ity to  land.”  On  September  22d  there 
were  few  weeds  to  be  seen,  but  the 
crew  saw  some  sand  pipers  and  other 
birds,  and  the  caravels  experienced 
some  head  winds.  This  was  a source 
of  great’comfort  to  the  Admiral.  “This 
head  wind,”  he  writes,  “ was  very  nec- 
essary to  me,  for  my  crew  had  grown 
much  alarmed,  lest  they  should  never 
meet  in  these  seas  with  a fair  wind  to 
return  to  Spain.”*  Las  Casas  tells  us 
that  the  crew  had  already  begun  to 
murmur  at  the  long  voyage. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25TH. 

“The  Admiral  held  a conversation 
with  Martin  Pinzon,  on  the  caravel 
Pinta,  about  a chart  he  had  thrown  to 
him  some  three  days  before,  and  on 
which  the  Admiral  had  drawn  certain 
islands  in  that  sea, f and  Pinzon  de- 
clared that  they  were  in  that  vicinity. 
The  Admiral  replied  that  he  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  As  they  had  not 
come  upon  them,  he  thought  it  must 
be  due  to  currents  which  had  driven 
the  ships  to  the  northeast  and  that 
they  had  not  made  the  distance  they 
thought  they  had.  The  Admiral  now 
desired  this  chart  returned  to  him,  and 
on  it  being  thrown  to  him,  at  the 
end  of  a line,  the  Admiral  began  to 
pore  over  it  with  pilot  and  sailors.  At 
sunset  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  who  had 
gone  up  on  the  quarter  deck  of  his 
vessel,  called  out  with  great  joy  to  the 
Admiral  to  give  him  the  reward  for 
the  good  news,  for  he  saw  land,  and 
when  the  Admiral  heard  him  declare 
this,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  Pinzon  and  his 
crew  recited  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo , as 
did  also  the  crew  of  the  Admiral,  while 
the  crew  of  the  Nina  all  climbed  up 
the  masts  and  rigging  and  declared 
that  they,  too,  saw  land.  So  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Admiral,  and  it  was  dis- 


tant twenty-five  leagues.  All  main- 
tained until  midnight  that  they  saw 
land,  and  the  Admiral  changed  his 
course  from  W.  to  8.  W.  where  land 
appeared  to  be.” 

More  than  once  during  this  eventful 
voyage  were  officers  and  crew  deceived 
by  appearances  of  land,  which  were 
soon  dispelled.  Sometimes,  at  sunrise 
the  crew  of  one  vessel,  imagining  they 
saw  land,  would  hoist  a flag  to  her 
mast-head  or  discharge  a bomb,  the 
preconcerted  signal  for  the  discovery 
of  land.  Again,  they  would  watch  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  the  course  of  the 
vessels  would  be  changed  in  accordance 
with  their  movements.  Balmy  breezes 
laden  with  fragrance  would  sometimes 
calm  the  restless  feelings  of  the  sailors 
now  sorely  tired  of  their  voyage  and 
growing,  day  by  day,  to  think  that 
they  never  again  would  see  the  shores 
of  their  native  land. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  lOTH. 

“Kept  on  W.  8.  W.,  made  ten  miles 
an  hour  and  sometimes  twelve,  and 
again  seven;  and  between  day  and 
night  made  fifty-nine  leagues.  Re- 
ported only  forty-four.  At  this  point 
the  crew  broke  forth  into  complaints ; 
they  murmured  at  the  long  voyage. 
The  Admiral  pacified  them  as  best  he 
could,  by  promises  of  large  rewards. 
He  assured  them  it  was  vain  to  mur- 
mur ; that  he  had  come  to  seek  the  Indies , 
and  that  come  what  might , he  was  deter - 
mined  to  persevere , until  by  the  blessing  of 
God  he  had  succeeded” 

The  situation  of  Columbus  with  re- 
gard to  his  crew  was  becoming  desper- 
ate. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
manifestations  of  the  proximity  of 
land  were  growing  stronger  day  by 
day,  and,  indeed,  were  such  as  no 
longer  to  admit  of  doubt,  still  the 


* They  were  in  the  region  of  the  Trade  Winds. 

f This  chart,  made  by  the  Admiral,  must  have  been  after  the  one  sent  by  Toscane'li,  to  Lisbon  in  1474. 
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crew  refused  to  be  fully  satisfied.  Their 
hopes  had  been  raised  so  often  only  to 
be  followed  by  bitter  disappointment, 
that  it  became  hard  to  restrain  them. 
One  evening,  when,  according  to  the 
invariable  custom  on  board  the  Santa 
Maria,  the  crew  had  sung  the  Salve 
Regina , praying  for  an  end  of  the  exile 
of  these  “ poor  banished  children  of 
Eve,”  Columbus  made  an  impressive 
address  to  his  men.  He  described  the 
goodness  of  God  in  bringing  them  in 
safety  so  far  over  the  trackless  and  un- 
known ocean,  and  by  such  soft  and 
favoring  breezes.  He  cheered  their 
hopes  and  urged  perseverance  and  trust 
in  God,  and  they  would  soon  reach  the 
land  of  promise.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  unmistakable  signs  of  land 
which  were  so  evident  every  day,  and, 
indeed,  which  warned  them  that  the 
greatest  precautions  were  now  neces- 
sary, both  night  and  day,  and  he  prom- 
ised a velvet  doublet,  in  addition  to  the 
pensions  promised  by  the  sovereigns  to 
whomsoever  should  first  see  land. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  llTH. 

“The  crew  of  the  Pinta  picked  up  a 
reed,  and  a log;  then  a staff  that  had 
been  carved  or  cut  with  iron,  and  a 
small  plank,  and  some  weeds  that  grew 
on  dry  land.  The  crew  of  the  Nina 
also  noticed  other  signs  of  land ; a stick 
covered  with  dogrose  ....  The  Pinta 
being  a fast  sailer,  kept  ahead  of  the 
Santa  Maria,  and  discovered  land,  and 
made  the  signals  the  Admiral  had 
ordered  in  such  a case.  This  land  was 
first  seen  by  a sailor,  Rodrigo  de 
Triana.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night,  the 
Admiral  being  on  the  high  poop  of 
his  vessel,  saw  a light , but  so  dim  that 
he  feared  he  might  be  deceived.  He 
called  Pedro  Gutierrez,  a gentleman  of 
the  Kinff’s  bed  chamber,  and  told  him 
it  looked  like  a light,  and  to  look  at  it 
himself.  He  did,  and  saw  it.  He 
pointed  it  out  to  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of 


Segovia,  whom  the  King  and  Queen 
had  sent  as  controller  of  the  fleet, 
but  he  failed  to  see  it  because  of  his 
position.  The  Admiral  saw  it  once  or 
twice  afterwards,  as  if  it  were  a little 
tallow  candle  that  rose  arid  sank  on  the 
waves,  and  which  impressed  a few  as 
being  an  indication  of  land.  The  Ad- 
miral felt  sure  that  he  was  close  to 
land ; whereupon,  the  sailors  sang  the 
Salve  Regina  ....  A strict  watch  was 
kept  from  the  forecastle  ....  Two 
hours  after  midnight  land  was  seen 
about  two  leagues  off.  Sail  was  taken 
in  and  the  vessels  lay  to  awaiting  the 
dawn  of  Friday,  when  they  found 
themselves  near  the  island  of  Lucayas, 
called  in  the  Indian  language,  Guana- 
hani.  There  were  few  signs  of  culti- 
vation, but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  inhabited,  for  the  natives 
were  seen  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
woods  and  hastening  to  the  shore. 
They  were  utterly  destitute  of  clothing, 
and,  as  they  stood  on  the  shore  gazing 
at  the  ships  which  the  preceding  night 
had  brought  to  their  land,  they  seemed 
lost  in  astonishment.” 

7.  He  Lands  in  the  New  World. 
— The  Admiral  gave  the  signal  to  cast 
anchor  and  man  the  boats.  He  en- 
tered his  own  boat,  in  his  richest  at- 
tire, and  holding  aloft  the  royal  stand- 
ard. His  two  lieutenants,  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vincente  Yanez, 
put  off  in  their  boats,  each  with  the 
banner  of  the  expedition  emblazoned 
with  the  green  cross  and  the  interlaced 
initials  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  three  boats  pulled  for  the  shore. 
On  landing  Columbus  fell  upon  his 
knees,  to  acknowledge  by  this  act  of 
humility,  and  worship,  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  God  in  this  new 
sphere  of  his  works.  “ He  kissed  the 
ground,  and,  with  his  face  to  the  earth, 
he  wept  tears  of  a double  import  as 
they  fell  upon  the  soil  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, now  for  the  first  time  visited  by 
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Europeans — tears  of  joy  for  Columbus  ; 
the  overflowing  of  a proud  spirit,  grate- 
ful and  pious — tears  of  sadness  for  this 
virgin  soil,  seeming  to  foreshadow  the 
calamities  and  devastation,  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  blood  and  destruction, 
which  the  strangers  were  to  bring  with 
their  pride,  their  knowledge  and  their 
power.  It  was  the  man  that  shed  these 
tears,  but  it  was  the  earth  that  was 
destined  to  weep.”* 

Raising  his  forehead  from  the  dust 
the  pious  soul  of  the  great  discoverer 
broke  forth  in  the  following  Latin 
prayer,  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us: 

“ Almighty  and  eternal  God,  Who 
by  the  energy  of  Thy  creative  word, 
hast  made  the  firmament,  the  earth 
and  sea,  blessed  and  glorified  be  Thy 
name  in  all  places.  May  Thy  majesty 
and  dominion  be  exalted  forever  and 
ever,  as  Thou  hast  permitted  Thy  holy 
name  to  be  made  known  and  spread 


by  the  most  humble  of  Thy  servants 
in  this  hitherto  unknown  portion  of 
Thy  empire.” 

He  then  baptized  the  land  with  the 
game  of  Christ — San  Salvador. 

Lieutenants,  pilots  and  seamen, 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  man  “ whose 
glance  had  pierced  beyond  the  visible 
horizon,”  whose  firmness  had  over- 
come their  mutinous  designs  upon  the 
vast  ocean  when  he  was  at  their  mercy, 
and  whose  superiority  of  intellect  had 
forced  them  to  submission.  They  fell 
at  the  feet  of  their  commander,  kissed 
his  hands  and  his  clothes,  and  recog- 
nized for  a moment  the  power  and  the 
almost  divine  nature  of  genius.  They 
who  yesterday  believed  themselves  the 
victims  of  his  obstinacy,  now  imagined 
themselves  the  companions  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  sharers  in  the  glory  they  had 
mocked.  Such  is  humanity,  persecut- 
ing discoverers,  yet  reaping  the  fruit 
of  their  inventions. 


* Lamartine's  Memoir  of  Coiumbu*. 

[TO  BX  COKTWUED.l 
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THE  SECOND  COLONIAL  PERIOD.— 168S-1765. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1.  THE  FOUNDING  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AS 
A COLONY. — 2.  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  IN- 
TELLECTUAL AND  NATIONAL  LIFE. — 

3.  A GLANCE  AT  THE  LITERATURE 
OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THIS  PERIOD. — 

4.  THE  THREE  GREAT  LITERARY  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  THE  SECOND  CO- 
LONIAL PERIOD. — 5.  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  COLLEGES. — 6.  THE  RISE  OF 
JOURNALISM. — 7.  PROVINCIAL  CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS. 

The  Second  Colonial  Period  in 
American  literature  extends  from  1688 
to  1765.  These  eighty-seven  years 
wrought  great  changes,  intellectually 
and  politically,  in  the  various  Ameri- 
can colonies.  We  have  seen  how  New 
England,  at  the  very  inception  of  her 
colonial  life,  possessed  the  elements 
conducive  to  intellectual  advancement 
Contrasted  with  the  Virginian,  who 
was  a descendant  of  the  English  cava- 
lier, life-loving,  gay,  chivalrous  and  full 
of  sensuous  mirth,  the  New  Englander, 
with  his  serious,  devout,  theological 
and  analytic  mind,  held  kinship  with 
the  genius  that  begat  a Pilgrim's  Prog - 
ress  and  a Paradise  Lost . The  New 
Englander  built  churches  and  schools; 
the  Virginian,  taverns  and  gaming- 
houses. 

But  literary  and  intellectual  life  is 
henceforth  no  longer  to  be  confined  to 
Boston  or  Jamestown.  A new  factor 
has  entered  Colonial  life,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Quak- 
ers. We  shall  soon  see  what  ^ sover- 


eign power  this  new  colony,  founded 
by  William  Penn,  became,  alike  in 
the  councils  of  national  and  literary 
affairs. 

It  will  be  well  to  remember,  here, 
the  groups  of  colonies  as  we  find  them 
at  this  date,  1688,  with  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  each.  Here  they  are: 
The  New  England  Qroup. — Massachu- 
setts, 1620 ; Rhode  Island,  1636 ; Con- 
necticut, 1634 ; New  Hampshire,  1623. 
The  Middle  Group. — New  York,  1623; 
New  Jersey,  1664;  Delaware,  1638; 
Pennsylvania  1681.  The  Southern 
Group.  — Maryland,  1631 ; V irginia, 
1607;  The  Carolinas,  1729;  Georgia, 
1733. 

The  writer  would,  also,  strongly 
recommend  to  students  a study  of  the 
constitution  of  each  colony  which, 
though  more  properly  belonging  to 
history,  should  be  of  deep  interest  to 
the  student  of  American  literature, 
since  it  shaped  the  civic  life  and  con- 
duct of  the  people;  and  the  fact  need 
not  be  emphasized  here,  that  whatever 
influences  life  and  conduct  influences 
literature.  The  literature  of  a repub- 
lic must  assuredly  differ  from  that  of 
a despotism. 

It  should  be  remembered,  here,  too, 
that  the  Colonial  governments  were 
not  formed  under  regular  constitu- 
tions. There  was  not,  during  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  of  Amer- 
ican colonial  life,  anything  like  the 
American  constitution.  The  Colonial 
governments  were  based  partly  on 
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written  documents — (a)  Royal  Char- 
ters, (b)  Special  instructions  and  orders 
from  the  King,  Privy  Council  or  Pro- 
prietor, and  partly  on  unwritten  law, 
in  the  form  of  traditions  and  usages  of 
the  British  constitution. 

Turn  we  now,  for  a moment,  to 
glance  at  the  literary  condition  of  Eng- 
land. The  Second  Colonial  Period  is 
almost  coeval  with  the  ages  of  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  and  Johnson,  in  English 
letters.  It  covers  the  reigns  of  the 
English  monarchs,  Charles  II.,  James 
II.,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne, 
George  I.,  and  George  II.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  period  there  was 
prevalent  in  England  a false  taste  in 
literature,  manners  and  morals — if  we 
may  speak  of  taste  in  morals — which 
only  went  out  with  the  advent  of  a 
purer  social  life,  a healthier  public  life, 
together  with  a return  to  nature  in  the 
domain  of  letters. 

During  this  period  lived  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  great  mathematician,  au- 
thor of  The  Principia;  John  Locke, 
the  philosopher;  John  Dry  den,  a 
writer  of  matchless  prose  and  verse; 
Samuel  Butler,  who^e  satirical  poem 
Hudibras  was  aimed  at  the  Puritans ; 
Alexander  Pope,  whose  genius  was  the 
culmination  of  the  Artificial  School  of 
Poetry,  and  whose  hobby-horse  coup- 
lets were  eagerly  devoured  in  the  fash- 
ionable drawingrooms  of  the  day;  Jos- 
eph Addison,  of  the  Toiler  and  Spectator, 
who  brought  down  in  his  charming 
essays  philosophy  from  its  heights  to  a 
seat  around  the  tea  table;  James 
Thomson,  the  first  poet  of  this  period 
to  set  his  face  towards  nature  and  his 
back  upon  the  Artificial  School ; rol- 
licking Dick  Steele,  the  essayist;  Jona- 
than Swift,  a man  of  most  masculine 
and  versatile  genius,  who,  like  Cassius, 


was  seldom  seen  to  smile,  author  of 
Gulliver’s  Travels  and  a Journal  to 
Stella. 

To  this  period,  too,  belong  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  poet,  essayist  and  drama- 
tist, who  “wrote  like  an  angel  and 
talked  like  poor  Poll ; ” Thomas  Gray, 
whose  beautiful  poem,  Elegy , Written  in 
a Country  Churchyard , will  live  forever 
as  the  incarnation  of  evening  regret ; 
Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  that  delight 
ot  boyhood,  Robinson  Crusoe;  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  the  great  essayist,  whom 
Carlyle  designates  “ a mass  of  genuine 
manhood ; ” Edmund  Burke,  the  pol- 
itico-essayist, who  put  more  morals  in 
his  principles  and  more  principles  in 
his  speeches  and  writings  than  all 
other  men  of  his  time ; Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, author  of  Pamela , the  first 
English  novel;  Henry  Fielding,  the 
author  of  Tom  Jones,  and  Edward 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
historians. 

Six  years  before  the  first  Continental 
Congress  was  held  in  New  York,  in 
1765,  Robbie  Burns,  the  glory  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  pride  of  every  lyric  heart, 
was  born  in  his  “ biggin’  o’  clay  ” in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Alloway,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  while  Wolfe  was  meditating 
the  capture  of  Quebec. 

It  may  at  first  seem  foreign  to  the 
study  of  American  Literature  to  fol- 
low concurrently  with  its  development 
the  great  stream  of  literature  in  the 
Motherland,  but,  as  yet,  these  two 
streams  occupy  but  one  channel,  whose 
springs  are  nurtured  and  fed  by  the 
genius  of  a Chaucer,  a Spenser,  a 
Shakespeare,  and  a Milton. 

We  have  seen  how  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Colonial  New  England,  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Universities  sent 
out  some  of  their  ablest  scholars  to 
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minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Colonists  and  teach  in  their  schools 
and  colleges.  The  men  who  had  to 
hew  out  homes,  turn  wildernesses  into 
gardens,  and  marshes  into  marts  of 
trade,  were  too  busy  with  the  material 
things  of  life  to  make  of  literature 
even  an  avocation,  hence  it  is  that 
learning  was  largely  confined  to  the 
clergy,  and  as  it  was  a period  of  strong 
religious  feeling  and  factions,  the  lit- 
erature of  this  time  is  largely  theolog- 
ical. 

The  three  great  literary  representa- 
tives of  the  Second  Colonial  Period  are 
Cotton  Mather,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin.  Cotton 
Mather  had  inherited  the  fine  intel- 
lectual gifts  of  two  generations.  His 
grandfather,  Richard  Mather,  who  was 
educated  in  England,  migrated  to 
the  new  world  and  left  as  his 
monument  his  work  on  the  old 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  first  book 
printed  in  New  England.  His  father 
was  Increase  Mather,  a man  of  great 
learning  and  eloquence,  who  was  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College  from  1685  to 
1701.  Cotton  Mather  seemed  never  to 
have  had  an  intellectual  childhood,  for 
while  yet  a boy  he  had  so  mastered 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  that  they 
became  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue. 
In  this  respect  he  resembled  the  Eng- 
lish essayist  De  Quincey.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  had  graduated  from 
Harvard  College,  and  at  twenty-two  he 
was  his  father’s  assistant  in  the  old 
North  Church.  Mather’s  great  and 
chief  work  is  his  Magnolia  Christ i Amer- 
icana, which  was  printed  in  London, 
England.  “It  is  a strange  pedantic 
history,”  says  Hawthorne,  “ in  which 
true  events  and  real  personages  move 
before  the  reader  with  the  dreamy  as- 


pect which  they  wore  in  Cotton  Math- 
er’s singular  mind.”  Tyler  says  of  the 
Magnolia : “There  are  in  it  lodged 
many  single  facts  of  the  utmost  value, 
personal  reminiscences,  social  gossip, 
snatches  of  conversation  and  life  that 
can  be  found  nowhere  else.”  Mather’s 
share  in  the  trial  and  burning  of  the 
witches  at  Salem  is  a deep  stain  upon 
his  character.  In  him,  says  G reenough 
White,  the  Puritan  Age  culminated 
and  came  to  an  end. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  Richard- 
son designates  the  most  eminent  of 
American  metaphysicians,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  early  intellectual  history  of  Colo- 
nial America.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  from  which  he  graduated, 
in  1720.  Three  months  before  his  death 
he  became  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  now  known  as  Princeton 
University.  Edwards’  works  belong 
more  properly  to  theology  and  meta- 
physics than  to  literature.  His  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  one  masterly  work 
dealing  with  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  the  best  exam- 
ple of  a self-made  man  that  the  history 
of  the  world  affords,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1706.  His  father  was  a tallow 
chandler  and  soap  boiler.  But  why  fol- 
low his  early  life  and  career?  Are 
they  not  known  to  every  school  boy  ? 
All  biographies  written  of  this  remark- 
able man  must  fall  short  of  the  autobi- 
ography written  by  himself.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  he  rose  step  by  step 
until  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  statesmen  of  his  age. 
The  merest  glance  at  his  personal  and 
public  career  is  sufficient  to  open  up  to 
us  the  splendor  of  his  gifts  and  the 
magnitude  of  his  greatness.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
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zette  in  1730,  a paper  which,  in  his 
hands,  exerted  a wide  influence  both 
in  literature  and  politics.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  first 
public  library  was  started  in  Philadel- 
phia; he  founded  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1753  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-General  of  the  Col- 
onies. Through  his  influence  with 
the  home  government  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  stamp  act  was  secured,  in 
1766.  He  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  1775,  and  during 
the  Revolution  was  Minister  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  which  capacity  his 
services  were  most  invaluable  to  his 
native  country.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four. 
David  Hume,  the  historian,  regarded 
Franklin  as  “the  first  philosopher,  and, 
indeed,  the  first  great  man  of  letters 
for  whom  we  are  beholden  to  Amer- 
ica.” His  works  fill  several  large  vol- 
umes. They  consist  of  his  Autobiog- 
raphy, his  Moral,  Political  and  Philo- 
sophical Essays,  and  his  Correspond- 
ence. Some  of  his  short  pieces,  such 
as  The  Whistle,  The  Grindstone,  and 
the  Dialogue  with  the  Gout,  have 
found  their  way  into  a large  number 
of  school  readers;  and  his  wise  sayings 
known  as  Poor  Richard’s  Maxims  are 
as  familiar  as  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
It  has  been  recently  well  and  wittily 
said  by  a lecturer  that  while  Emerson 
advises  one  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a star, 
Franklin  supplies  the  axle  grease. 

Apart  from  these  three  great  literary 
characters  just  discussed,  a number  of 
minor  writers  who  lived  in  various 
parts  of  the  colonies  during  the  Second 
Colonial  Period,  are  worthy  of  passing 
notice.  Chief  among  these  was  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  who  wrote  the  history  of 
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Massachusetts  Bay,  and  who  was  un- 
questionably the  most  intellectual  of 
the  Colonial  Governors  of  New  Eng- 
land. Thomas  Godfrey,  a watchmaker 
of  Philadelphia,  born  in  1736,  wrote  a 
strong  drama  entitled  The  Prince  of 
Parthia — the  first  dramatic  composi- 
tion ever  produced  in  America — which 
has  won  for  its  author  the  distinction 
of  being  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
American  drama.  Samuel  Sewall,  who 
became  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
and  who  is  known  as  “The  Puritan 
Pepys,”  from  the  diary  which  he  kept, 
was  another  literary  factor  in  Colonial 
Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  1662, 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  died 
1730.  His  little  tract,  The  Selling  of 
Joseph,  is  a powerful  and  impassioned 
plea  against  the  evil  of  African  slavery. 
In  the  colonies  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  a few  names 
of  some  literary  note  appear  during 
the  Second  Colonial  Period.  “Ebenezer 
Cook  Gentleman,”  of  Maryland,  lives 
in  colonial  literary  annals  as  the  author 
of  a witty  but  scurrilous  satire  entitled 
“ The  Sot- Weed  Factor.”  James  Blair 
and  Robert  Beverley,  of  Virginia,  did 
also  some  literary  service  to  that  colo- 
ny, while  the  names  of  John  Lawson 
and  Patrick  Tailfer  are  not  unknown 
in  the  dawning  life  of  letters  in  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia. 

It  is  of  infinite  credit  to  the  early 
American  colonists  that  no  sooner  had 
they  established  towns  and  settlements 
than  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
founding  of  colleges.  Up  to  1765,  the 
close  of  the  8econd  Colonial  Period,  no 
less  than  seven  colleges  were  estab- 
lished: Harvard,  in  1636;  William 
and  Mary,  in  1693;  Yale,  in  1700; 
New  Jersey,  now  Princeton,  in  1746; 
King’s,  now  Columbia,  in  1754;  Phil- 
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adelphia,  now  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1755;  Rhode  Island,  now 
Brown  University,  in  1764.  A few 
years  later  Georgetown  College,  now 
eminent  as  a Catholic  seat  of  learning, 
had  its  beginning. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  which  was  done  at 
these  institutions.  Of  course,  much 
difference  existed  among  them  with 
respect  to  the  grade  and  extent  of  the 
instruction  they  furnished.  But  a 
thorough  and  serious  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics  was  insisted  upon  at  all 
of  them.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for 
the  solidity  and  exactness  of  the  Eng- 
lish scholarship  of  those  days.  No 
language  is  so  clear  and  logically  cor- 
rect as  the  Latin,  and  good  classical 
scholars  are  nearly  always  our  best 
English  grammarians. 

From  the  history  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity we  learn  that  so  early  as  1643 
— that  is  seven  years  after  its  establish- 
ment— the'  requirement  for  entrance 
into  it  demanded,  “ When  any  scholar 
is  able  to  understand  Tully,  or  such 
like  classical  author,  extempore,  and 
make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse 
and  prose ; . . . . and  decline  perfectly 
the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  let  him  then,  and 
not  before,  be  capable  of  admission  in- 
to the  college.” 

When  Jonathan  Edwards  was  at- 
tending Yale  college,  in  1719,  he  wrote 
to  his  father  this  account  of  the  en- 
trance examination  at  that  college  of  a 
friend  of  his,  named  Stetes : “ He  was 
examined  in  Tully’s  orations  in  which, 
though  he  had  never  construed  before 
he  came  to  New  Haven,  yet,  he  com- 
mitted no  error, — except  in  Virgil, 
wherein  he  could  not  tell  the  ‘ preteri- 
tum ’ of  “requiesco*’  ” All  students  in 


the  college  were  required  to  drop  the 
English  language  and  make  use  of 
Latin  as  a medium  of  conversation. 
How,  think  you,  would  this  college 
enactment  work  today  ? Would  it  not 
turn  many  of  our  vaunted  seats  of 
learning  into  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutes ? Here  is  the  regulation  or  col- 
lege enactment  in  good  choice  Latin. 
Many  sophomores  in  our  one-horse 
colleges  of  today,  I warrant,  cannot 
translate  it  without  a “ pony.”  “Schol- 
ars vernacula  lingua,  intra  collegii 
limites,  nullo  prsetextu  utuntor.”  This 
may  seem  severe,  but  the  truth  is, 
classical  education  is  so  widely  diffused 
in  our  day  that  it  is  becoming  very 
thin. 

At  Harvard  College  the  studies  in- 
cluded grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  physics,  astronomy, 
ethics,  politics,  divinity ; " exercises  in 
style,  composition,  epitome,  both  in 
prose  and  verse;”  Greek,  Latin,  He- 
brew, Syriac,  and  Chaldee.  No  one  was 
deemed  “ fit  to  be  dignified  with  his 
first  degree  ” until  he  was  “ found  able 
to  read  the  originals  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  resolve  them  logically.” 

It  was  in  these  colleges  were  trained 
the  minds  that  in  after  years  drew  up 
the  documents  of  Colonial  statecraft 
that  were  a marvel  and  astonishment 
to  Old  World  scholars  who  had  been 
educated  at  Eton,  Rugby,  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  Speaking  of  the  culture 
and  scholarship  which  these  colleges 
disseminated  among  the  American 
colonists,  Tyler  says : “ It  was  of  in- 
calculable service  to  American  litera- 
ture that  even  in  these  wild  regions  of 
the  earth  the  accents  of  Homer,  of  Thu- 
cydides, of  Cicero  were  made  familiar 
to  us  from  the  beginning;  that  a con- 
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sciousness  of  the  aesthetic  principles  in 
verbal  expression  was  kept  alive  here 
and  developed  by  constant  and  ardent 
study  of  the  supreme  masters  of  literary 
form ; and  that  the  great  immemorial 
traditions  of  literature  were  borne 
hither  across  the  Atlantic  from  their 
ancient  seats,  and  were  here  housed  in 
perpetual  temples  for  the  rearing  of 
which  the  people  gladly  went  to  great 
co8t.,,  The  same  author  wisely  re- 
marks : “ The  worst  disasters  to  which 
young  commonwealths  are  liable,  and 
on  which  all  noble  literary  growth  is 
the  most  surely  wrecked,  are  certain 
base  spiritual  conditions — particularly 
a loss  of  deference  to  what  is  ancient 
and  permanent,  hatred  of  discipline, 
impatience  with  slow  and  careful  work, 
and,  by  consequence,  vulgarity  of  tone, 
superficiality  and  barbarism.” 

Another  factor  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  colonies  must  be  here  con- 
sidered. The  newspaper  of  today  is 
one  • f the  greatest  educative  forces  in 
the  land.  From  the  establishment  of 
the  first  journal,  known  as  “ The  Bos- 
ton News-Letter,”  in  Boston,  in  1704, 
the  Colonial  newspaper  became  a 
power,  intellectually  and  politically, 
and  did  not  a little  to  bring  about 
that  colonial  union  without  which 
American  independence  would  never 
have  been  achieved.  In  1719  appeared 
in  Boston  “ The  Boston  Gazette,”  and 
in  Philadelphia  “ The  American 
Weekly  Mercury.”  In  1721,  James 
Franklin  began  in  Boston  “ The  New 
England  Courant,”  in  which  his  re- 
nowned apprentice,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, got  his  first  training.  Newspapers 
finally  found  their  way  into  all  the 
colonies,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1765,  there  had  been  established, 
says  Tyler,  in  the  American  colonies, 
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at  least  forty-three  newspapers, — one 
in  Georgia,  four  in  South  Carolina, 
two  in  North  Carolina,  one  in  Virgin- 
ia, two  in  Maryland,  five  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight  in  New  York,  four  in 
Connecticut,  three  in  Rhode  Island, 
two  in  New  Hampshire,  and  eleven 
in  Massachusetts.  The  first  magazine 
published  in  America  was  edited  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1741,  and  bore  the  significant  title 
“ The  General  Magazine  and  Histor- 
ical Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Plan- 
tations in  America.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Amer- 
ican literature,  in  colonial  days,  had 
no  centralized  life  or  unit  of  color  and 
tone.  The  fact  that  the  colonies  were 
so  isolated  reflects  itself  both  in  the 
lorm  and  the  spirit  of  colonial  litera- 
ture. The  language  which  the  colon- 
ists spoke  was,  of  course,  the  English 
language,  brought  from  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  days  of  Milton,  Dryden, 
and  Pope  underwent  very  little  change 
in  the  colonies,  save  certain  slight 
modifications,  the  result  of  environ- 
ment. That  the  speech  of  the  people 
in  each  colony  was,  more  or  less,  in- 
fluenced by  surroundings,  may  be 
gathered  from  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
statement  that  every  colony  had 
“ some  peculiar  expressions  familiar  to 
its  own  people  but  strange  and  unin- 
telligible to  others.”  And  has  not  this 
difference  of  accent  and  expression  con- 
tinued to  our  own  day  ? If  not,  then 
the  dialect  work  of  Bret  Harte,  Whit- 
comb Riley,  and  James  Russell  Lowell 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  too,  that  traces  of  this  seven- 
teenth century  language,  with  its  pe- 
culiarity of  expression  and  accent, 
holds  a place  yet  in  American  English. 
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Many  so  called  Americanisms  are  not 
indigenous  to  America,  but  can  be 
traced  to  Shakespeare  and  Spenser, 
and  even  to  the  pages  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Of  course  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  the  people  in 
the  colonies,  as  well  as  environment, 
influenced  the  English  language  and 
literature  in  the  days  of  Colonial 
America.  Tyler  very  happily  sums 
up  these  differences  where  he  says, 
“ In  general,  the  characteristic  note  of 
American  literature  in  the  colonial 
time  is,  for  New  England,  scholarly, 
logical,  speculative,  unworldly,  rugged, 
sombre ; and  as  one  passes  southward 
along  the  coast,  across  other  spiritual 
zones  this  literary  note  changes  rapid- 
ly toward  lightness  and  brightness  un- 
til it  reaches  the  sensuous  mirth,  the 
frank  and  jovial  worldliness,  the  sat- 
ire, the  persiflage,  the  gentlemanly 
grace,  the  amenity,  the  jocular  coarse- 
ness of  literature  in  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  the  farther  south.” 

Turning  for  a moment  from  the  gen- 
ial and  wholesome  thought  of  litera- 
ture it  may  be  well  to  remember  just 
here  that  there  were  two  continental 
rival  colony-planting  powers  in  North 
America — England  and  France — the 
main  ambition  of  each  being  to  hum- 
ble the  other.  The  national  enmity 
between  England  and  France  received 
its  sharpest  accent  during  the  reign 
of  William  III.  in  England,  and  his 
sovereign  rival  Louis  XIV.  in  France. 
Every  time  the  sword  was  drawn  in 
Europe  between  these  two  rival  and 
ambitious  monarchs,  it  flashed  into 
the  colonial  settlements  of  North 
America  and  obscured  with  its  very 
light  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  territory  of  New  England  and  New 
France.  The  result  was  that  the  Sec- 


ond Colonial  period  witnessed  a series 
of  desperate  and  bloody  struggles  be- 
tween England  and  France  for  North 
America.  King  William’s  War,  Queen 
Anne’s  War,  King  George’s  War,  and 
the  French  and  Indian  War — these 
are  a few  of  the  struggles  which  give  a 
back-ground  of  heroism  to  early  Amer- 
ican Colonial  days.  At  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  England’s  place 
in  the  scale  of  nations  had  never  been 
so  low.  The  glory  which  was  wont  to 
follow  British  arms  had  well  nigh  de- 
serted her.  Two  generals  retrieved  her 
fortunes — Wolfe  before  Quebec,  and 
Clive  at  Plassy,  and  this  retrievement 
was  due  to  the  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship of  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  Four  years  before  Wolfe  cap- 
tured Quebec,  thirteen  thousand  Aca- 
dians  were  deported  from  their  homes 
along  Minas  Basin  in  Acadia,  now 
Nova  Scotia,  by  the  heartless  and  forged 
order  of  Governor  Lawrence  of  Nova 
Scotia.  This  is  the  most  shameful  and 
cruel  act  that  stains  the  pages  of  mod- 
ern history.  We  shall  refer  to  it  at 
length  when  discussing  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline.  Meantime  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  there  has  been  a 
drawing  together  of  the  various  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  fellowship,  so  that 
the  germs  of  a nation  have  already 
found  the  proper  conditions  for  growth 
— it  only  required  the  blunders  of  an 
English  king  to  stimulate  it  into  the 
full  light  of  freedom. 

For  our  next  topic  I shall  invite  my 
readers  to  take  up  with  me  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  extending  from  1765 
to  1812. 

The  three  very  best  works  on  Amer- 
ican literature  are  Tyler’s  and  Rich- 
ardson’s, published  by  G.  P.  Putnams’ 
Sons,  of  New  York,  and  Pattee’s  work, 
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published  by  Silver,  Bnrdett  A Co.,  of 
Boston.  Tyler’s  work  deals  exclusive- 
ly with  Colonial  literature,  and  is  very 
exhaustive. 

For  a study  of  the  literary  period 
extending  from  1688  to  1765,  consult 
Tyler  and  Richardson,  and  if  time 
will  permit  read  critically  and  careful- 
ly Benjamin  Franklin’s  Autobiogra- 
phy. Study  carefully,  also,  the  rela r 
tion  between  the  colonies  and  the  home 
government.  Note  the  kind  of  consti- 


tutions in  each  group  of  the  colonies. 
Remember  that  history  and  literature 
must  go  hand  in  hand  if  you  would 
reach  the  fundamental  principles  in 
your  work.  Read  Parkman’s  France 
and  England  in  North  America,  and 
his  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Be  careful, 
however,  that  you  do  not  accept  every- 
thing as  truth  that  you  find  veiled  un- 
der his  glowing  style.  Parkman  has 
been  convicted  of  suppressing  truth 
when  he  had  a purpose  to  serve. 


[TO  BX  CONTINUED.] 

OUTLINE  FOR  WEEKLY  STUDY  AND  REVIEW— NOVEMBER. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Fint  Week. — Birth  and  early  life  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

Second  Week—  His  endeavors  to  obtain 
royal  help.  The  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  world  before  the  discoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus 

Third  Week.— The  first  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus. 

Fourth  Week.— Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  Conquest  of  Granada. 

qoeittou. 

1.  What  was  the  immediate  effect  upon 
the  civilised  world  of  the  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus? 

2.  How  did  the  monarchs  of  the  time 
view  the  newly  discovered  western  world  ? 

3.  Compare  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen 
with  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  How  did 
they  differ  in  character  and  result? 

4.  Sketch  briefly  the  birth  and  early  life 
of  Columbus. 

5.  Where  did  Columbus  acquire  his  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  literature?  What  was 
his  favorite  study? 

6.  What  great  idea  did  Columbus  hold 
on  reaching  Asia  by  Sea? 

7.  What  difficulties  did  he  encounter  in 
his  endeavors  to  obtain  the  means  to  carry 
out  his  resolve? 

8.  Who  was  his  first  great  benefactor? 

9.  When  Columbus  had  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing Queen  Isabella  in  favor  of  his  proj- 
ect, why  did  she  find  it  difficult  to  furnish 
him  means?  How  did  she  finally  raise 
sufficient  money  to  equip  his  expedition? 


10.  Describe  the  equipment  of  the  expe- 
dition? 

11.  Sketch  briefly  the  chief  characters 
of  the  fint  voyage. 

12.  When  and  from  where  did  the  three 
small  caravels  set  sail? 

13.  How  did  Columbus  chronicle  the 
events  of  the  voyage? 

14.  What  mishap  befell  the  Pinta  on 
August  6th  and  7th,  and  how  was  it  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done? 

16.  Why  should  the  King  of  Portugal 
seek  to  capture  him  after  he  had  sailed? 

16.  What  effect  did  the  discovery  of  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  have 
upon  the  crew?  What  would  this  alarm 
seem  to  indicate? 

17.  Relate  other  incidents  of  the  voyage. 

18.  When  was  land  finally  discovered? 
What  was  it  called  ? 

Suggested  Reading. 

“ Life  of  Columbus,”  by  Washington  Irv- 
ing. 

“Life  of  Columbus,”  by  Rev.  A.  G. 
Knight,  S J. 

Tarducci’s  “ Life  of  Columbus,”  translat- 
ed by  Henry  F.  Brownson. 

“Columbus  the  Christ  Bearer,”  by  John 
A Mooney. 

“ Discovery  of  America,”  by  John  Fiske. 

“Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  by  Prescott. 

“ Isabella  the  Catholic,”  by  Eliza  Allen 
8tarr. 

Magazine  Articles. 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review: 

“Possible  Pre-Christian  Discovery  of 
America,”  January  1892. 
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“The  Discovery  of  America  by  Irish 
Monks,”  February,  1892. 

“Ancient  America,”  July  1892. 

“Pre-Columbian  Discoveries,”  August, 
1892. 

“ Christopher  Columbus,”  September, 
1892. 

“ Columbus,  His  First  Voyage,”  October, 
1892. 

“Isabella  of  Castile,” by  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston,  May,  1893. 

Articles  in  Catholic  World , by  Rev.  A. 
Dutto,  beginning  January,  1892. 

Articles  in  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Bo- 
view,  by  Richard. H.  Clark,  beginning  Jan- 
uary, 1892. 

Articles  in  The  Roeary , by  John  A.  Moon- 
ey, beginning  April,  1892;  also  October 
number  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Firet  Week . — The  literature  of  England 
during  the  Second  Colonial  Period. 

Second  Week.— The  rise  of  journalism. 

Third  Week.— A*  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  colonies  during  this 
period. 

Fourth  Week.— A study  of  the  literary 
representatives  of  this  period. 

Questions. 

1.  How  does  the  author  characterize  the 
colonists  of  Massachusetts?  of  Virginia? 
What  did  the  first  build?  what  the  last? 

2 By  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
what  new  factor  entered  into  colonial  life? 

3.  Name  the  three  groups  of  colonies  at 
this  time  with  the  dates  of  their  foun  iing. 

4.  Why  should  a careful  study  be  given 
of  the  constitutional  history  of  each  colony? 

5.  Why  should  the  literature  of  a repub- 
lic differ  from  the  literature  of  a despotism  ? 

6.  What  was  the  constitutional  charac- 
ter of  the  colonial  governments — upon 
what  were  they  based? 

7.  With  what  ages  in  English  literature 
is  the  Second  Colonial  Period  almost  co- 
eval? 

8.  What  was  prevalent  in  England  dur- 
ing this  period?  What  brought  back  a 
purer  social  and  a healthier  public  life? 

9.  Name  some  of  the  noted  men  of  this 
period  in  England  and  thoir  influence  on 
English  literature. . 


10.  Why  is  it  necessary  in  the  study  of 
American  literature  to  follow  concurrently 
with  its  development  the  great  stream  of 
literature  in  the  Motherland  ? 

11.  Why  was  it  that  in  the  colonies 
learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy? 
What  was  the  chief  literature  of  the  time? 

12.  Who  were  the  three  great  literary 
representatives  of  the  Second  Colonial 
Period? 

13.  Give  Hawthorne’s  appreciation  of 
Cotton  Mather’s  chief  work,  JiagncHa 
ChritHT  What  does  Tyler  say  of  it?  What 
deep  stain  is  upon  his  character? 

14.  How  does  Richardson  designate  Jon- 
athan Edwards?  Upon  what  work  does 
Edward’s  fame  chiefly  rest  as  a writer? 

15.  Who  is  said  to  be  the  best  example  of 
a self-made  man  the  history  of  the  world 
affords?  Briefly  sketch  his  early  life  and 
career.  What  is  David  Hume’s  estimate 
of  Franklin?  Name  some  of  his  chief 
writings. 

16.  Who  was  the  most  intellectual  of  the 
colonial  governors  ? 

17.  What  was  the  first  dramatic  compo- 
sition produced  in  America?  Who  was  the 
author? 

18.  Who  is  known  as  “The  Puritan 
Pepys?” 

19.  Name  the  few  writers  of  note  in  the 
colonies  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia  and 
the  Carolines. 

20.  When  did  the  founding  of  colleges 
begin?  Up  to  1765  how  many  colleges  had 
been  established  ? Name  them. 

21.  What  was  the  character  of  the  work 
done  at  these  institutions? 

22.  Why  are  good  classical  scholars  near- 
ly always  the  best  English  grammarians? 

28.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  culture 
and  scholarship  disseminated  among  the 
colonists  by  these  colleges? 

24.  What  are  the  worst  disasters  to  which 
young  commonwealths  are  liable,  and  on 
which  all  noble  literary  growth  is  the  most 
surely  wrecked? 

25.  Name  another  factor  in  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  colonies.  What  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  newspaper  ? Name  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  America.  Name 
the  first  magazine. 

26.  What  effect  did  the  isolated  condition 
of  the  colonies  have  upon  early  colonial  lit. 
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er stare?  Give  illustrations  showing  that 
difference  of  accent  and  expression  still 
holds  a place  in  American  English. 

27.  Are  all  the  so-called  Americanisms 
indigenous  to  America? 

28.  What,  in  general,  is  the  characteris- 
tic note  of  American  literature? 

29.  What  two  great  rival  powers  con- 
tended for  supremacy  in  colony  planting 
during  this  period  and  what  was  the  result 
of  their  ware? 

Ssggfitcd  Bodlsy. 

Pattee's  American  Literature , from  page 
38  to  62 ; Parkman’s  France  and  England  in 
North  America  and  his  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac, 
from  page  96  to  141 ; Whittier’s  Prophecy  of 
Samuel  St  wall;  Hawthorne’s  The  Pine  Tree 
8hHHngs , in  Grandfather’s  Chair;  Life  of 
Cotton  Mather , in  Sparks’  American  Biog- 
raphy; Richardson,  VoL  I,  pages  131  to 
137;  Whittier’s  Garrison  of  Cape  Anne; 
Longfellow’s  The  Phantom  Ship;  Life  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  by  Sereno  Edwards 
Dwight;  Selections  from  Holmes’  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  pages  from  an  old  volume  of 
Life;  Tyler,  Vol.  II,  page  226;  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  a Man  of  Letters,  by  J.  Bach 
McMaster;  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin ; and  Tyler,  Vol.  H,  from  page 
299  to  318. 

Supplementary  Qumtlans  In  American 
. History  and  Uteratnre. 

The  following  questions,  intended  to  keep 
the  student  along  the  main  current  of  the 
two  kindred  and  allied  subjects,  history 
and  literature,  will  be  briefly  answered  in 
the  December  Review: 

1.  Name  the  principal  claimants  among 
the  European  and  Asiatic  nations  to  the 
Pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America,  giv- 
ing dates,  where  possible,  for  each  alleged 
discovery. 

2.  Name  flve  ways  by  which  visits  may 
have  been  made  to  America. 

3.  Give  some  arguments  in  support  and 
against  the  contention  that  the  Chinese 
were  the  first  to  visit  America. 

4.  What  as  to  the  likeness  in  the  reli- 
gious customs  that  prevailed  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  with  those  of  China  and 
Japan? 

6.  How  do  you  regard  the  claims  of  the 
Northmen  to  the  Pre-Columbian  discovery 
of  America? 


6.  How  long  have  the  claims  of  the  North- 
men been  put  forth  ? 

7.  Would  you  accept  reference  made  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Northmen  in 
songs,  ballads  and  sagas  as  worthy  testi- 
mony in  their  behalf? 

8.  In  what  three  countries  would  you 
look  for  reliable  literature  bearing  upon 
this  matter? 

9.  What  was  the  intellectual  condition 
of  Iceland  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries? 

10.  What  opinion  did  the  historian  Ban- 
croft hold  as  to  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Northmen? 

11.  What  proof  can  you  adduce  that  the 
American  coast  was  visited  by  Northmen 
before  the  time  of  Columbus  ? 

12.  What  opinions  do  Humboldt,  Fiske, 
and  Winsor  hold  regarding  the  Pre-Colum- 
bian discovery  of  America  by  Northmen? 

13.  How  long  did  the  Northmen  occupy 
Greenland?  What  was  the  occupation  of 
the  Greenland  colonists  ? How  many  Bish- 
ops occupied  the  See  of  Greenland  ? 

14.  Did  Columbus  know  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  Northmen  ere  he  set  out 
on  his  voyage  ? 

16.  What  is  the  precise  merit  of  Colum- 
bus in  discovering  America? 

16.  Was  the  theory  upon  which  Colum- 
bus made  his  discovery  of  America  original 
with  him  ? 

17.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  meth- 
ods of  colonizing  adopted  by  England, 
France  and  Spain  in  the  New  World  ? 

18.  How  do  you  account  for  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  Massachusetts  as  compared  with 
the  colony  of  Virginia  ? 

19.  Which  is  usually  the  beginnings  of 
literature  in  a country — prose  or  poetry  ? 

20  Develop  your  opinion  in  this  respect 
in  connection  with  the  literary  beginnings 
of  England  and  America. 

21  What  does  English  literature  prop- 
erly include  ? 

22.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  Race  En- 
vironment, Epoch  and  Personality,  as  agen- 
cies in  determining  the  character  of  a liter- 
ature. 

23.  What  French  writer  emphasizes  too 
greatly  the  influence  of  environment  in  his 
consideration  of  art  and  literature  ? 

24.  Sketch  briefly  the  literary  condition 
of  England  at  the  date  of  the  first  English 
colony-planting  in  the  New  World. 
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25.  Did  the  literary  revival  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  grow  oat  of  the  principlee  of 
the  Reformation  ? If  not,  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  contention  pat  forth  by  some  writers 
that  it  did. 

26.  What  connection  did  the  English 
statesman  and  author,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
have  with  the  New  World? 

27.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  America?  Give  its  title 
and  import. 

28.  Was  this  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
New  World  ? If  not,  where  and  by  whom 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  America? 
What  was  its  character  ? 

29.  Name  the  conditions  conducive  to  in- 
tellectual growth  which  prevailed  in  New 
England. 

30.  Trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
New  England  College. 

31.  What  elements  in  the  Puritan  char- 
acter were  favorable  and  what  elements 
detrimental  to  literary  development  and 
progress? 

32.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  of 
the  literature  of  the  colonial  period  being 
so  largely  theological  ? 

83.  Who  are  its  chief  representatives  ? 

34.  Trace  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of 
Maryland.  What  have  you  to  say  of  the 
religious  toleration  that  prevailed  there  ? 

35.  Contrast  in  this  respect  Puritan  New 
England  with  Catholic  Maryland. 

36.  Briefly  trace  the  religious  work  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  New  World  before 
the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

37.  What  order  of  priests  accompanied 
the  colonists  who  settled  Maryland  ? 

88.  Prof.  Pattee  says  that  because  the 
Puritans  were  persecuted  in  England  He  is 
not  surprised  that  they  in  turn  became  pei> 
secutors  in  their  home  in  New  England. 
Discuss  this  statement. 

39.  Briefly  sketch  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
Canada,  New  York,  and  Maine,  and  the 
early  Dominican  and  Franciscan  missions 
in  California  and  Florida. 


Suggestive  Topics  fer  Papers  asd  Pis- 
grams. 

1.  The  contemporary  master  spirits  in 

English  literature  during  the  Colonial  Pe- 
riod. 

2.  The  Rise  of  the  Newspaper— the  atti- 
tude of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  towards  printing  during  the  First 
Colonial  Period. 

3.  The  intellectual  growth  of  the  people 
and  the  causes  for  this  growth  during  the 
Second  Colonial  Period. 

4.  The  chief  causes  that  made  New  Eng- 
land a great  literary  center. 

5.  The  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia—a comparison  as  regards  intellectual 
growth  and  advancement. 

6.  Historical  sketches  of  the  great  colleges. 
Each  college  might  be  treated  separately 
and  the  series  continued  for  several  weeks. 

7.  Selected  readings— see  authors  men- 
tioned under  head  of  Suggested  Reading  in 
Outline  for  Study  and  Review.  Selections 
from  the  life  of  Columbus  by  the  authors 
mentioned. 

8.  Biographical  sketches. 

9.  The  constitutions  of  the  several  col- 
onies. 

10.  The  Renaissance  and  its  influence  on 
modern  civilization. 

11.  The  Pre-Columbian  discovery  of 
America. 

12.  Pre-Historic  Americans:  1.  Mound 

Builders ; 2.  Cliff  Dwellers. 

13.  Geographical  knowledge  before  Co- 
lumbus. 

14.  Marco  Polo  and  his  travels. 

15.  Colonial  days  and  dames. 

COLUMBUS  NIGHT. 

1.  Roll  call  — Quotations  on  Columbus. 

2.  Paper— European  civilization  in  the 
15th  century. 

3.  Reading—  Columbus,poem  by  Tennyson. 

4.  Papers -Columbus:  1.  As  a Man;  2. 
As  a Catholic;  3.  As  an  explorer;  4.  His 
Friends;  5.  His  enemies. 

5.  Papers— Isabella : 1.  As  a Woman ; 2. 
As  a Catholic;  3.  As  a Queen. 

6.  Song— America. 
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Tl»e  DiMtferjr  mf  America. 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1492,  that  Columbus  first  beheld  the 
New  World.  As  the  day  dawned  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a level  island,  several  leagues  in  ex- 
tent, and  covered  with  trees  like  a continual 
orchard.  Though  apparently  uncultivated, 
it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the  woods  and 
running  to  the  shore.  They  were  perfectly 
naked,  and  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the 
ships,  appeared  by  their  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 

Columbus  made  signals  for  the  ships  to 
cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  manned 
and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat* 
richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding  the 
royal  standard;  whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
ion and  Vincent  Janez,his  brother,  put  off 
in  company  in  their  boats,  each  with  a ban- 
ner of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with  a 
green  cross,  having  on  either  side  the  let- 
ters F.  and  Y.,  the  initials  of  the  Castilian 
monarchs  Fernando  and  Ysabel,  sur- 
mounted by  crowns. 

As  he  approached  the  shore,  Columbus, 
who  was  disposed  for  all  kinds  of  agreeable 
impressions,  was  delighted  with  the  purity 
and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal 
transparency  of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  the  vegetation.  He  beheld, 
also,  fruits  of  an  unknown  kind  upon  the 
trees  which  overhung  the  shores.  On  land- 
ing, he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed 
the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with 
tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by 
the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed 
with  the  same  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Columbus,  then  rising,  drew  his  sword, 
displayed  the  royal  standard,  and  assem- 
bling round  him  the  two  captains,  with  Rod- 
rigo de  Escobedo,  notary  of  the  armament, 
Rodrigo  Sanchez,  and  the  rest  who  had 
landed,  he  took  solemn  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giving  the 
island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having 
complied  with  the  requisite  forms  and  cer- 
emonies, he  called  upon  all  present  to  take 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as  admiral 


and  viceroy  representing  the  persons  of  the 
sovereigns. 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth 
in  the  most  extravagant  transports.  They 
had  recently  considered  themselves  devoted 
men,  hurrying  forward  to  destruction ; they 
now  looked  upon  themselves  as  favorites 
of  fortune,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  joy.  They  thronged 
around  the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal, 
some  embracing  him,  others  kissing  his 
hands.  Those  who  had  been  most  muti- 
nous and  turbulent  during  the  voyage  were 
now  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some 
begged  favors  of  him,  as  if  he  had  already 
wealth  and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many  abject 
spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  in- 
solence, now  crouched  at  his  feet,  begging 
pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused 
him,  and  promising  the  blindest  obedience 
for  the  future. 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  had  bebeld  the  ships 
hovering  on  their  coast,  had  supposed  them 
monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep 
during  the  night.  They  had  crowded  to 
the  beach,  and  watched  their  movements 
with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about, 
apparently  without  effort,  and  the  shifting 
and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  huge 
wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the 
shore,  and  a number  of  strange  beings  clad 
in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various 
colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled 
in  affright  to  the  woods. 

Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  pursue  nor  molest  them,  they 
gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and 
approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe, 
frequently  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  taking  posses;  ion, 
they  remained  gazing  in  timid  admiration 
at  the  complexion,  the  beards,  the  shining 
armor,  and  splendid  dress  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  at- 
tention, from  his  commanding  height,  his 
air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  searlet,  and 
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the  deference  which  wa a paid  him  by  hia 
companions ; all  which  pointed  him  oat  to 
be  the  commander. 

When  they  had  still  farther  recovered 
from  their  fears,  they  approached  the 
Spaniards,  touched  their  beards,  and  exam- 
ined their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their 
whiteness.  Columbus  was  pleased  with 
their  gentleness  and  confiding  simplicity, 
and  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect  ac- 
quiescence, winning  them  by  his  benignity. 
Tney  now  supposed  that  the  ships  had 
sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament  which 
bounded  their  horizon,  or  had  descended 
from  above  on  their  ample  wings,  and  that 
these  marvelous  beings  were  inhabitants  of 
the  skies. 

The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less 
objects  of  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards,  differ- 
ing as  they  did  from  any  race  of  men  they 
had  ever  seen.  Their  appearance  gave  no 
promise  of  either  wealth  or  civiliza- 
tion, for  they  were  entirely  naked,  and 
painted  with  a variety  of  colors.  With 
some  it  was  confined  merely  to  a part  of 
the  face,  the  nose, or  around  the  eyes ; with 
others  it  extended  to  the  whole  body,  and 
gave  them  a wild  and  fantastic  appearance. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a tawny  or  copper 
hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute  of 
beards.  Their  hair  was  not  crisped,  like 
the  recently  discovered  tribes  of  the  Afri- 
can coast,  under  the  same  latitude,  but 
straight  and  coarBe,  partly  cut  short  above 
the  ears,  but  some  locks  were  left  long  be- 
hind and  falling  upon  their  shoulders. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have 
landed  on  an  island  at  the  extremity  of 
India,  he  called  the  natives  by  the  general 
appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  univer- 
sally adopted  before  the  true  nature  of  his 
discovery  was  known,  and  has  s* nee  been 
extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New 
World.  The  islanders  were  friendly  and 
gentle.  Their  only  arms  were  lances,  hard- 
ened at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a 
flint,  or  the  teeth  or  bone  of  a fish.  There 
was  no  iron  to  be  seen,  nor  did  they  appear 
acquainted  with  its  properties ; for  when  a 
drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they 
unguardedly  took  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  col- 
ored caps,  glass  beads,  hawks’  bells,  and 
» Gourds  from  the  Calabash-tree. 


other  trifles,  such  as  the  Portuguese  were 
accustomed  to  trade  with  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  They 
received  them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads 
round  their  necks,  and  were  wonderfully 
pleased  with  their  finery,  and  with  the 
sound  of  the  bells.  The  Spaniards  remain- 
ed all  day  on  shore,  refreshing  themselves 
after  their  anxious  voyage  amidst  the  beau- 
tiful groves  of  the  island,  and  returned  on 
board  late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all 
they  had  seen. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of 
day,  the  shore  was  thronged  with  the  na- 
tives ; some  swam  off  to  the  ships,  others 
came  in  light  barks,  which  they  called 
canoes,  formed  of  a single  tree,  hollowed, 
and  capable  of  holding  from  one  man  up  to 
the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they 
managed  dexterously  with  paddles,  and,  if 
overturned,  swam  about  in  the  water  with 
perfect  unconcern,  as  if  in  their  natural 
element,  lighting  their  canoes  with  great 
facility,  and  baling  them  with  calabashes.* 

They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys  and 
trinkets,  not,  apparently,  from  any  idea  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  because  every- 
thing from  the  hands  of  the  strangers  pos- 
sessed a supernatural  virtue  in  their  eyes, 
as  having  been  brought  from  heaven ; they 
even  picked  up  fragments  of  glass  and 
earthenware  as  valuable  prizes.  They  had 
but  few  objects  to  offer  in  return,  except 
parrots,  of  which  great  numbers  were  do- 
mesticated among  them,  and  cotton  yarn, 
of  which  they  had  abundance,  and  would 
exchange  large  balls  of  five  and  twenty 
pounds’  weight  for  the  merest  trifle. 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quick- 
ly excited  by  the  sight  of  small  ornaments 
of  gold  worn  by  some  of  the  natives  in  their 
noses.  These  the  latter  gladly  exchanged 
for  glass  beads  and  hawks’  bells ; and  both 
parties  exulted  in  the 'bargain,  no  doubt 
admiring  each  other’s  simplicity.  As  gold, 
however,  was  an  object  of  royal  monopoly 
in  all  enterprises  of  discovery,  Columbus 
forbade  any  traffic  in  it  without  his  express 
sanction ; and  he  put  the  same  prohibition 
on  the  traffic  for  cotton,  reserving  to  the 
Crown  all  trade  for  it,  wherever  it  should 
be  found  in  any  quantity. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this 
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gold  was  procured.  They  answered  him  by 
signs,  pointing  to  the  south,  where,  he  un- 
derstood them,  dwelt  a king  of  such  wealth 
that  he  was  served  in  vessels  of  wrought 
gold.  He  understood,  also,  that  there  was 
land  to  the  south,  the  southwest,  and  the 
northwest;  and  that  the  people  from  the 
last-mentioned  quarter  frequently  proceed- 
ed to  the  southwest  in  quest  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  making  in  their  way  de- 
scents upon  the  islands,  and  carrying  off 
the  inhabitants.  Several  of  the  natives 
showed  him  scars  of  wounds  received  in 
battles  with  these  invaders.  It  is  evident 
that  a great  part  of  this  fancied  intelligence 
was  self-delusion  on  the  part  of  Columbus ; 
for  he  was  under  a spell  of  the  imagination, 
which  gave  its  own  shapes  and  colors  to 
every  object. 

He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  arrived 
among  the  islands  described  by  Marco  Polot 
as  lying  opposite  Cathay,  in  the  Chinese 
Sea,  and  he  construed  everything  to  accord 
with  the  account  given  of  those  opulent 
regions.  Thus  the  enemies  which  the  na- 
tives spoke  of  as  coming  from  the  north- 
west he  concluded  to  be  the  people  of  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  the  subjects  of  the  great 
Khan  of  Tartary,  who  were  represented  by 
the  Venetian  traveler  as  accustomed  to 
make  war  upon  the  islands  and  to  enslave 
their  inhabitants.  The  country  to  the  south, 
abounding  in  gold,  could  be  no  other  than 
the  famous  island  of  Cipango;  and  the 
king,  who  was  served  out  of  vessels  of  gold, 
must  be  the  monarch  whose  magnificent 
city  and  gorgeous  palace,  covered  wi  h 
plates  of  gold,  had  been  extolled  in  such 
splendid  terms  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for 
the  first  time,  set  his  foot  upon  the  New 
World,  was  called  by  the  Natives  Guana- 
hane.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  San  Sal- 
vador, which  he  gave  to  it,  though  called  by 
the  English  Cat  Island.  The  light  which 
he  had  seen  the  evening  previous  to  his 
making  land  may  have  been  on  Watling’s 
Island,  which  lies  a few  leagues  to  the  east 
San  Salvador  is  one  of  the  great  cluster  of 
the  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  which 
stretch  southeast  and  northwest  from  the 
coast  of  Florida  to  Hispaniola,  covering  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba.— Ib vino,  Life  of 
Cotumbue. 


t A renowned  Venetian  traveler,  bom  about  1252. 
any  extended  journey  into  Central  Asia. 


Isabella  ef  Castile. 

The  acquisition  of  an  important  king- 
dom in  the  heait  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  New  World  beyond  the  waters, 
which  promised  to  pour  into  her 
lap  all  the  fabled  treasures  of  the  Indies, 
was  rapidly  raising  Spain  to  the  first  rank 
of  European  powers.  But,  in  the  noontide 
of  her  success,  she  was  to  experience  a fatal 
shock  in  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  person- 
age, who  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  pre- 
sided over  her  destinies.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  more  than  once  the  declining 
state  of  the  queen’s  health  for  the  last  few 
years.  Her  constitution  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  incessant  personal  fatigue  and 
exposure,  and  by  the  unremitting  activity 
of  her  mind.  It  had  suffered  far  more 
severely,  however,  from  a series  of  heavy 
domestic  calamities,  which  had  fallen  on 
her  with  little  intermission  since  the  death 
of  her  mother  in  1496.  The  next  year,  she 
followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  her 
only  son,  the  heir  and  hope  of  the  mon- 
archy, just  entering  on  his  prime;  and  in 
the  succeeding,  was  called  on  to  render  the 
same  sad  offices  to  the  best  beloved  of  her 
daughters,  the  amiable  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  severe  illness  occasioned  by  this  last 
blow  terminated  in  a dejection  of  spirits, 
from  which  she  never  entirely  recovered. 
Her  surviving  children  were  removed  far 
from  her  into  distant  lands ; with  the  oc- 
casional exception,  indeed,  of  Joanna,  who 
caused  a still  deeper  pang  to  her  mother’s 
affectionate  heart,  by  exhibiting  infirmi- 
ties, which  justified  the  most  melancholy 
presages  for  the  future. 

Far  from  abandoning  herself  to  weak  and 
useless  repining,  however,  Isabella  sought 
consolation,  where  it  was  best  to  be  found, 
in  the  exercises  oi  piety,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  attached  to  her  exalted 
station.  Accordingly,  we  find  her  attentive 
as  ever  to  the  minutest  interest  of  her  sub- 
jects ; supporting  her  great  minister 
Ximenes  in  his  schemes  of  reform,  quick- 
ening the  zeal  for  discovery  in  the  west, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1603,  on  the 
alarm  of  the  French  invasion,  rousing  her 
dying  energies,  to  kindle  a spirit  of  resist- 
ance in  her  people.  These  strong  mental 
He  was  the  first  European  that  entered  China  or  made 
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exertions,  however,  only  accelerated  the 
decay  of  her  bodily  strength,  which  was 
gradually  sinking  under  that  sickness  of 
heart  which  admits  of  no  cure,  and  scarcely 
of  consolation. 

Ferdinand  soon  after  fell  ill  of  a fever, 
and  the  queen  was  seized  with  the  same 
disorder,  accompanied  with  more  alarming 
symptoms.  Her  illness  was  exasperated 
by  anxiety  for  her  husband,  and  she  re- 
fused to  credit  the  favorable  reports  of  his 
physicians,  while  he  was  detained  from  her 
presence.  His  vigorous  constitution,  how- 
ever, threw  off  the  malady,  while  hers  grad- 
ually failed  under  it.  Her  tender  heart 
was  more  keenly  sensible  than  his  to  the 
unhappy  condition  of  their  child,  and  to 
the  gloomy  prospects  which  awaited  her 
beloved  Castile. 

Her  faithful  follower,  Martyr,  was  with 
the  court  at  this  time  in  Medina  del  Cam- 
po.  In  a letter  to  the  Count  of  Tendilla, 
dated  October  7th,  he  states,  that  the  most 
eerious  apprehensions  were  entertained  by 
the  physicians  for  the  queen’s  fate.  u Her 
whole  system,”  he  says,  “ is  pervaded  by  a 
consuming  fever.  She  loathes  food  of  every 
kind,  and  is  tormented  with  incessant 
thirst,  while  the  disorder  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  terminating  in  a dropsy.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Isabella  lost  nothing 
of  her  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  the  great  concerns  of  government. 
While  reclining,  as  she  was  obliged  to  do  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  on  her  couch,  she 
listened  to  the  recital  or  reading  of  what- 
ever occurred  of  interest  at  home  or  abroad. 
She  gave  audience  to  distinguished  foreign- 
ers, especially  such  Italians  as  could  ac- 
quaint her  with  particulars  of  the  late  war, 
and  above  all  in  regard  to  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  in  whose  fortunes  she  had  always 
taken  the  liveliest  concern.  She  received 
with  pleasure,  too,  such  intelligent  travel- 
ers as  her  renown  had  attracted  to  the 
Castilian  Court.  She  drew  forth  their 
stores  of  various  information,  and  dismissed 
them,  says  a writer  of  the  age,  penetrated 
with  the  deepest  admiration  of  that 
strength  of  mind  which  sustained  her  so 
nobly  under  the  weight  of  a mortal  malady. 

This  malady  was  now  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  On  the  16th  of  October  we  have 
another  epistle  of  Martyr,  of  the  following 


melancholy  tenor:  “ You  ask  me  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  queen’s  health.  We 
sit  sorrowful  in  the  palace  all  day  long, 
tremblingly  waiting  the  hour  when  religion 
and  virtue  shall  quit  the  earth  with  her. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
follow  hereafter  where  she  is  soon  to  go. 
She  so  far  transcends  all  human  excellence, 
that  there  is  scarcely  anything  of  mortality 
about  her.  She  can  hardly  be  said  to  die, 
but  to  pass  into  a nobler  existence,  which 
should  rather  excite  our  envy  than  our  sor- 
row. She  leaves  the  world  filled  with  her 
renowu,  and  she  goes  to  enjoy  life  eternal 
with  her  God  in  heaven.  I write  this,”  he 
concludes,  “ between  hope  and  fear,  while 
the  breath  is  still  fluttering  within  her.” 

The  deepest  gloom  now  overspread  the 
nation.  Even  Isabella’s  long  illness  had 
failed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  her  faithful 
people  for  the  sad  catastrophe.  Isabella 
in  the  meantime  was  deluded  with  no  false 
hopes.  She  felt  too  surely  the  decay  of  her 
bodily  strength,  and  she  resolved  to  per- 
form what  temporal  duties  yet  remained 
for  her,  while  her  faculties  were  yet  un- 
clouded. 

On  the  12th  of  October  she  executed  that 
celebrated  testament,  which  reflects  so 
clearly  the  peculiar  qualities  of  her  mind 
and  character.  She  begins  with  prescrib- 
ing the  arrangements  for  her  burial.  8he 
orders  her  remains  to  be  transported  to 
Granada,  to  the  Franciscan  monastery  of 
Santa  Isabella  in  the  Alhambra,  and  there 
deposited  in  a low  and  humble  sepulchre, 
without  other  memorial  than  a plain  in- 
scription on  it.  “But,”  she  continues, 
“ should  the  king  my  lord,  prefer  a sepul- 
chre in  some  other  place,  then  my  will  is 
that  my  body  be  there  transported,  and 
laid  by  his  side;  that  the  union  we  have 
enjoyed  in  this  world,  and,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  may  hope  again  for  our  souls 
in  heaven,  may  be  represented  by  our 
bodies  in  the  earth.”  Then,  desirous  of 
correcting  by  her  example,  in  this  last  act 
of  her  life,  the  wasteful  pomp  of  funeral 
obsequies  to  which  the  Castilians  were  ad- 
dicted, she  commanded  that  her  own  should 
be  performed  in  the  plainest  and  most  un- 
ostentatious manner,  and  that  the  sum 
saved  by  this  economy  should  be  distrib- 
uted in  alms  among  the  poor. 
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Concluding  in  the  same  beautiful  strain 
of  conjugal  tenderness  in  which  she  began, 
she  says,  “ I beseech  the  king,  my  lord, 
that  he  will  accept  all  my  jewels,  or  such 
as  he  shall  select,  so  that,  seeing  them,  he 
may  be  reminded  of  the  singular  love  I bore 
him  while  living,  and  that  I am  now  wait- 
ing for  him  in  a better  world ; by  which 
remembrance  he  may  be  encouraged  to  live 
more  justly  and  holily  in  this.” 

She  had  now  adjusted  all  her  worldly 
concerns,  and  she  prepared  to  devote  her- 
self, during  the  brief  space  which  remained, 
to  those  of  a higher  nature.  It  was  but  the 
last  act  of  a life  of  preparation.  She  had 
the  misfortune,  common  to  persons  of  her 
rank,  to  be  separated  in  her  last  moments 
from  those  whose  filial  tenderness  might 
have  done  so  much  to  soften  the  bitterness 
of  death.  But  she  had  the  good  fortune, 
most  rare,  to  have  secured  for  this  trying 
hour  the  solace  of  disinterested  friendship ; 
for  she  beheld  around  her  the  friends  of 
her  childhood,  formed  and  proved  in  the 
dark  season  of  adversity. 

As  she  saw  them  bathed  in  tears  around 
her  bed,  she  camly  said,  “ Do  not  weep  for 
me,  nor  waste  your  time  im  fruitless  prayers 
for  my  recovery,  but  pray  rather  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul.”  At  length,  having 
received  the  sacraments,  and  performed  all 
the  offices  of  a sincere  and  devout  Chris, 
tian,  she  gently  expired  a little  before 
noon,  on  Wednesday,  November  26,  1504, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and 
thirtieth  of  her  reign. 

“My  hand,”  says  Peter  Martyr,  in  a let- 
ter written  on  the  same  day  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  “ falls  powerless  by  my 
side,  for  very  sorrow.  The  world  has  lost 
its  noblest  ornament;  a loss  to  be  deplored 
not  only  by  Spain,  which  she  has  so  long 
carried  forward  in  the  career  of  glory,  but 
by  every  nation  in  Christendom;  for  she 
was  the  mirror  of  every  virtue,  the  shield 
of  the  innocent,  and  an  avenging  sword  to 
the  wicked.  I know  of  none  of  her  sex,  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  who  in  my  judg- 
ment is  at  all  worthy  to  be  named  with 
this  incomparable  woman.” 

Isabella  was  of  the  middle  height,  and 
well  proportioned.  She  had  a clear,  fresh 
complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  au- 
burn hair— a style  of  beauty  exceedingly 


rare  in  Spain.  Her  features  were  regular, 
and  universally  allowed  to  be  uncommonly 
handsome.  The  illusion  which  attaches  to 
rank,  more  especially  when  united  with 
engaging  manners,  might  lead  ns  to  suspect 
some  exaggeration  in  the  encomiums  so  lib- 
erally lavished  on  her.  But  they  would 
seem  to  be  in  a great  measure  justified  by 
the  portraits  that  remain  of  her,  which 
combine  a faultless  symmetry  of  features 
with  singular  sweetness  and  intelligence  of 
expression. 

Her  manners  were  most  gracious  and 
pleasing.  They  were  marked  by  natural 
dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tempered  by 
an  affability  which  flowed  from  the  kindli- 
ness of  her  disposition.  She  was  the  last 
person  to  be  approached  with  undue  fa- 
miliarity ; yet  the  respect  which  she  im- 
posed was  mingled  with  the  strongest  feel, 
ings  of  devotion  and  love. 

Among  her  moral  qualities,  the  most 
conspicuous,  perhaps,  was  her  magnanim- 
ity. She  betrayed  nothing  little  or  selfish, 
in  thought  or  action.  Her  schemes  were 
vast,  and  executed  in  the  same  noble  spirit 
in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  scorned 
to  avail  herself  of  advantages  offered  by  the 
perfidy  of  others.  Where  she  had  once 
given  her  confidence,  she  gave  her  hearty 
and  steady  support ; and  she  was  scrupu- 
lous to  redeem  any  pledge  she  had  made 
to  those  who  had  ventured  in  her  cause. 
She  sustained  Ximenes  in  all  his  salutary 
reforms.  She  seconded  Columbus  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  enterprise,  and 
shielded  him  from  the  calumny  of  his  ene- 
mies. She  did  the  same  good  service  to 
her  favorite,  Go  oral  vo  de  Cordova;  and  the 
day  of  her  death  was,  and,  as  it  proved, 
truly  for  both,  as  the  last  of  their  good  for- 
tune. Artifice  and  duplicity  were  abhor- 
rent to  her  character.  She  was  incapable 
of  harboring  any  petty  distrust  or  latent 
malice ; and  although  stem  in  the  execu- 
tion and  exaction  of  public  justice,  she 
made  the  most  generous  allowance,  and 
even  sometimes  advances,  to  those  who  had 
personally  injured  her. 

But  the  principle  which  gave  a peculiar 
coloring  to  every  feature  of  Isabella’s  mind, 
was  her  piety.  It  shone  forth  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  soul  with  a heavenly  ra- 
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diance  which  illuminated  her  whole  char- 
acter. Fortunately,  her  earliest  years  had 
been  passed  in  the  rugged  school  of  adver- 
sity, under  the  eye  of  a mother  who  im- 
planted in  her  serious  mind  such  strong 


principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in  after 
life  had  power  to  shake. 

William  H.  Prescott, 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  Catholic . 


READING  AND  STUDY. 


The  Soothing  Words  of  a Good  Book. 
— I need  not  dwell  upon  the  advantages 
that  are  to  be  derived  from  a familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  books.  If  you  have  made 
a few  choice  authors  your  bosom  friends, 
with  whom  you  seek  refuge  in  hours  of 
anxiety  or  trouble,  who  speak  to  you  words 
of  comfort  when  you  are  weighed  down  by 
sorrow  or  annoyance,  who  are  a solace  and 
a recreation,  cheering  you  up  and  remind- 
ing you  of  the  better  and  higher  things  of 
life,  no  words  of  mine  can  help  you  to  hold 
those  tried  and  true  friends  in  greater  esti- 
mation than  that  in  which  you  now  hold 
them.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  books 
were  to  you  no  better  occupation  than  walk- 
ing or  riding,  a mere  pastime  like 
base-ball  or  lawn-tenni«,  then  I fear 
you  could  not  understand  any  words 
of  praise  that  I might  bestow  upon 
them,  and  the  eulogies  of  great 
men,  which  I might  quote  for  you,  would 
be  to  you  meaningless  phrases.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  after  the  grace  of  God  flowing 
to  us  through  the  channels  of  prayer  and 
the  sacraments,  I know  no  greater  solace 
to  the  soul  than  the  soothing  words  of  a 
good  book. — Az arias,  Books  and  Reading . 

# * • 

Read  with  Attention.— Burke  read  as 
if  he  were  never  to  see  the  book  a second 
time.  Guard  against  careless  reading.  Bet- 
ter read  one  history,  one  poem,  one  essay 
well,  if  it  take  a year,  than  lazily  to  fritter 
away  twelve  hours  in  a process  that  blunts 
the  sharp  activity  of  the  mind  and  weak- 
ens its  power  of  seizing  on  a difficult  sub- 
ject.— O’Oonor,  8.  J.,  Reading  and  the  Mind . 
* * * 

Bacon’s  Advice.— Read  not  to  contra- 
dict and  confute,  not  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse, 
but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books 
are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested— 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in 


parts ; others  to  be  read  but  not  curiously; 
and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with 

diligence  and  attention  Reading 

maketh  a full  man,  conference  a ready 
man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ; and,  there- 
fore, if  a man  write  little,  he  had  need 
have  a great  memory ; if  he  confer  little,  he 
had  need  have  a present  wit;  and  if  he 
read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. — Bacon. 
• * * 

The  True  Method  of  Study  is  to  se- 
lect only  good  authors,  to  read  with  meas- 
ure, to  think  much,  and  to  bring  to  our 
work  the  proper  spirit.— O’Neil,  J.  P. 

* « • 

Desultory  Reading. — Desultory  read- 
ing is,  indeed,  very  mischievous,  by  foster- 
ing habits  of  loose,  discontinuous  thought, 
by  turning  the  memory  into  a common 
sewer  for  rubbish  of  all  thoughts  to  flow 
through,  and  by  relaxing  the  power  of  at- 
tention, which  of  all  our  faculties  most 
needs  care,  and  is  most  improved  by  it. 
But  a well-regulated  course  of  study  will  no 
more  weaken  the  mind  than  hard  exercise 
will  weaken  the  body;  nor  will  a strong 
understanding  be  weighed  down  by  its 
knowledge,  any  more  than  oak  is  by  its 
leaves,  or  than  Samson  was  by  his  locks. — 
Hare,  Chums  at  Truth. 

♦ * ♦ 

By  reading  incoherently,  without  aim 
or  order,  you  lose  valuable  time ; and  what 
is  more,  you  get  yourself  out  of  the  way  of 
real  work,  which  is  a great  misfortune  for 
the  mind.  I would  rather  you  read  noth- 
ing than  read  at  haphazard. — Lacordaire. 
• « • 

The  desultory  reader  is  not  only  an 
aimless  plodder,  but  he  becomes  an  insipid 
absorber  of  all  the  views  and  opinions  he 
reads.  He  is  without  character,  independ- 
ence, or  thought  of  his  own.  He  does  not 
reason ; he  blindly  accepts  all  that  is  offer- 
ed. His  mind  loses  its  strength,  for  all  solid 
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thought  has  been  crowded  oat  by  the  mass 
of  rubbish  stored  in  its  place.  He  borrows 
the  tone  and  manner  of  his  chance  intellec- 
tual companions.  He  loses  all  mental  in- 
dividuality.— O’Neil,  0.  P.,  Why,  When, 
How,  and  What  We  Ought  to  Read. 

* • * 

Method  in  Historical  Reading.— Let 
me  here  remark  that  the  best  way  to  study 
the  whole  history  of  any  people  is  first  to 
master  a single  epoch,  to  which  you  can 
afterwards  lead  up  all  other  epochs  and 
events.  Select  the  epoch  and  the  country 
for  which  you  have  most  leaning.  Procure 
some  outline  history  of  the  period.  This 
will  give  you  a bird’s-eye  view  of  your  sub- 
ject. In  the  course  of  your  reading  make 
out  a list  of  the  historical  authors  who  have 
dealt  with  the  period  fully  and  in  detail. 
Prepare,  also,  a list  of  the  biographies  of 
the  great  men  who  figured  in  the  making 
of  the  epoch ; any  good  cyclopaedia  will  sup- 
ply you  with  the  standard  works  on  both 
topics.  Then  consult  with  some  well-in- 
formed friend  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  works ; choose  those  the  most  reli- 
able, and  read  them  with  care.  Read  such 
of  the  lighter  literature  of  the  day  as  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  the  period  you  are 
studying.  Tabulate  for  frequent  reference 
names  of  persons  and  places,  dates  and 
events.  Afterwards  take  up  the  leading 
literary  characters  that  grace  the  epoch, 
and  go  through  such  of  their  works  as  you 
may  relish,  especially  such  as  throw  light 
upon  the  spirit  and  tone  of  their  time.  In 
Macaulay’s  celebrated  third  chapter  you 
have  an  instance  of  how  all  kinds  of  print- 
ed matter  can  be  made  to  give  forth  the 
spirit  that  lurks  beneath  the  cold  type. 
You  have  now  become  familiar  with  your 
epoch,  you  are  at  home  in  it,  you  need  no 
further  incentive  to  study  other  periods, 
you  are  naturally  led  on  to  the  study  of 
men  and  of  events  preceding  and  following. 
And  let  me  add  that  one  such  course  of 
study,  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
made  according  to  your  lights  and  your 
ability,  will  be  in  itself  a great  stride  in 
your  education,  and  of  far  more  worth  to 
you  than  any  amount  of  general  and  desul- 
tory reading. 


But  in  all  your  historical  readings  hold 
fast  by  leading  dates  and  keep  your  maps 
before  you.  Remember  that  history  with- 
out chronology  and  geography  is  not  his- 
tory ; it  is  merely  a romance  of  the  land  of 
nowhere.  The  elements  of  all  history  are 
person,  place,  and  time,  and  these  three 
are  correlative.  A man’s  actions  are  not 
altogether  determined  by  his  environ- 
ment, but  they  reoeive  tone  and  color  there- 
from. Place  him  elsewhere,  and  the  out- 
come of  his  career  will  be  in  many  respects 
different.  Let  him  live  at  another  time, 
imbibing  the  spirit  of  another  age,  and  he 
will  act  in  another  manner.  From  a prac- 
tical study  and  application  of  this  princi- 
ple, writers  of  history  acquire  what  I would 
call  the  historical  instinct,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  determine,  when  confronted 
with  a variety  of  versions  concerning  a 
person  or  an  event,  which  version  is  most 
in  conformity  with  the  times,  the  place, 
and  the  known  character  of  the  person 
discussed.  It  is  this  historical  instinct,  ac- 
quired by  life-long,  patient  toil,  that  makes 
our  own  John  Gilmary  Shea  so  familiar 
with  the  Catholic  records  of  America.  It 
is  this  historical  instinct  that  enabled 
Niebuhr,  with  but  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
clue  to  guide  him,  to  go  back  of  the  myth 
and  lay  hands  on  the  solid  fact,  and  hold 
it  up  to  us  divested  of  the  poetic  fancies  in 
which  it  was  wrapped,  and  thus  " teach  us 
far  more  about  the  Romans  than  they  ever 
knew  about  themselves.”  It  is  this  histor- 
ical instinct  that  leads  the  historian,  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  to  the  sentence,  the  phrase, 
the  word  that  throws  a flood  of  light  upon 
the  person  or  events  he  would  portray.  It 
becomes  for  him  a second  sight  But  while 
you  may  not  attain  this  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, still,  by  following  at  a distance,  you 
may  learn  how  to  handle  authorities,  how 
to  appreciate  events  at  their  truewor;h, 
and  how  to  give  facts  their  real  significance. 
In  like  manner  may  you,  by  careful  study, 
make  any  one  author  your  own,  and  hold 
him  as  a centre  around  which  to  group  his 
contemporaries,  and  a criterion  by  which 
to  judge  others  working  on  the  same  lines 
of  thought.— Akabias,  Books  and  Reading . 
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STUDY  CLASS— A Hew  Depai  tment. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  en- 
courage more  practical  study  of  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  the  several  courses  con- 
ducted through  the  Review,  to  bring  to  the 
individual  member  in  the  home,  the  ad- 
vantages of  ripe  scholarship  through  con- 
tact with  instructors  of  eminent  ability,  by 
means  of  correspondence,  examinations, 
and  such  other  helps  as  may  be  conducive 
to  more  fruitful  reading  and  study. 

The  first  study  treated  in  this  manner 
will  be  American  Literature,  and  the  in- 
structor will  be  Thomas  O'Hagan,  M.  A., 
Ph.  D.  Doctor  O’Hagan’s  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  a scholar  is  a guarantee  that  the 
subject  will  be  treated  with  ability  and 
thoroughness,  and  on  lines  of  sound  Cath- 
olic and  philosophical  teaching. 

The  text,  or  subject  matter,  for  this 
study  is  now  being  conducted  in  serial  form 
in  the  Review,  accompanied  by  copious 
notes  and  questions  helpful  to  the  student, 
and  which  tend  to  make  the  reading  of  the 
subject  more  profitable.  Examination 
questions  will  be  sent  to  members  every 
three  months,  and  a final  set  wll  be  sent 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course.  The 
first  set  of  questions  will  be  ready  the 
first  or  second  week  in  January.  These 
examination  blanks  will  be  filled  out  by 
members,  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of 
the  Review.  They  will  be  personally  ex- 
amined by  the  instructor,  Dr.  O'Hagan, 
and  returned  to  the  members  criti  ally 
marked  and  rated.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  couree,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements, a certificate  or  diploma  will  be 
given  to  each  member. 

The  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents.  Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  this  fee,  members  will  be  regis- 
tered as  studnets  of  the  class  in  American 
Literature.  Members  will  be  registered  as 
individuals  and  not  as  clubs;  but  the 
course  may  be  followed  by  individuals  or 
by  clubs.  Clubs  offer  so  many  advantages 
in  mutual  help  and  encouragement,  that 
members  are  urged  to  join  them  and  organ- 
ize them  wherever  possible.  Small  clubs 
of  from  six  to  ten  members  may  be  found 


better  than  larger  ones.  This  plan  offers 
an  opportunity  to  individuals  who  have  no 
desire  to  join  reading  circles,  or  would  pre- 
fer to  follow  the  course  alone,  or  with  one 
or  two  agreeable  friends.  The  expense  has 
been  made  so  nominal  that  everyone,  with 
studious  intent,  may  partake  of  its  benefits. 

Other  courses,  covering  a wide  field  of 
useful  knowledge,  will  be  added  as  may  be 
warranted  by  the  demand. 

Application  for  membership  in  this  class 
should  be  forwarded  at  once,  accompanied 
by  the  fee,  to  the  office  of  the  Review,  so 
that  members  may  be  registered  and  begin 
the  study  with  ut  delay. 

A Word  of  Advice. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season’s  work 
among  the  Circles  we  offer  a word  of  ad- 
vice: Avoid  desultory  work.  Miscellane- 
ous programs  lack  true  educational  value. 
The  excuse  for  such  programs,  containing 
a variety  of  topics  and  exercises  is,  that 
they  please  the  popular  taste.  To  show  the 
absurdity  of  such  attempts  to  educate  the 
popular  taste  to  a correct  appreciation  of 
literature,  art  and  education  generally,  we 
quote  Lord  Playfair’s  amusing  example  of 
the  program  of  the  Mechanic’s  Institute  for 
1846 : “Wit  and  humor,  with  comic  tongs ; 
Women,  treated  in  a novel  manner;  Leg- 
erdemain and  spirit  rapping;  The  devil 
(with  illustrations);  The  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  stellar  system;  Palestine  and  the 
Holy  Land ; Speeches  by  eminent  friends 
of  education,  interspersed  with  music,  to 
be  followed  by  a ball.  Price  for  the  whole 
2s.  6d.  Refreshments  in  the  anteroom.” 
All  this  contained  in  a single  course!  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  never  seen 
anything  quite  so  ludicrous  in  popular  lec- 
tor courses  in  this  country,  but  a program 
like  the  following  may  frequently  be  seen 
announced  in  our  daily  papers— particu- 
larly in  suburban  places : Song,  recitation, 
recitation,  song,  reading,  recitation,  etc., 
etc.,  followed  by  a debate. 

• • « 

Now  that  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
greatest  national  electoral  contest  in  the 
history  of  American  politics  has  subsided 
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we  can  settle  down  to  the  more  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  none  the  less  instructive, 
study  of  other  subjects  than  questions  in- 
volved in  national  politics.  Despite  the  all 
absorbing  interest  in  the  mighty  contest 
between  gold  and  silver,  a great  many  Cir- 
cles, new  and  old,  were  organized  during 
September  and  October. 

All  Circles  reported  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  announced  in  the  December  and 

succeeding  numbers  of  the  Review. 

* • » 

The  Review  will  continue  to  stand  for 
systematic  organized  effort  against  desul- 
tory and  aimless  habits  in  reading.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  Reading 
Circles  throughout  the  country,  andi  will 
contain  practical  articles  on  the  many 
problems  which  rise  in  the  management  of 
Circles.  The  Review  is  open  for  a discus- 
sion of  courses  and  methods,  also  for  reports 
of  details  and  progress,  so  that  a compari- 
son of  results  and  experiences  may  save 
the  energy  wasted  on  difficulties  already 
solved. 

Le  Mara  Catholic  Reading  Circle.* 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  of  Le  lfars, 
Iowa,  was  organized  in  September,  1806, 
with  a membership  of  thirty-five,  compris- 
ing both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  A small 
hall  was  renied  in  a convenient  locality,  in 
which  were  heat,  light,  and  the  use  of  a 
piano,  all  for  the  small  amount  of  one  dol- 
lar for  each  meeting.  The  meetings  were 
held  every  second  Monday  evening.  The 
officers  were  president,  vice  president,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  A committee  of  five 
was  appointed  by  the  president  to  arrange 
the  work  for  the  year.  In  the  order  of  busi- 
ness, literary  work  came  firat,  and  business 
affairs  afterwards.  A leader  was  appointed 
for  each  meeting,  whose  duty  it  was  to  an- 
nounce the  program  and  conduct  the  gen- 
eral talk  on  current  events. 

Our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  im- 
perfect in  many  respects,  owing  to  our  in- 
experience. 

Our  work  for  the  past  year  has  been  the 
study  of  American  History,  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  Catholic  Writers, 
and  Current  Events.  An  effort  was 
made  to  have  each  meeting  opened  by 
a chorus  sung  by  the  members.  One  of  our 


members  was  kind  enough  to  make  several 
sets  of  type-written  copies  of  familiar  songs, 
which  were  distributed.  Usually  a vocal 
or  instrumental  solo  was  rendered  about 
the  middle  of  the  program.  The  history 
was  brought  out  in  papers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  periods  oovering  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  the  Civil  War— these 
lessons  were  carried  on  by  topical  recita- 
tions. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  never  obtained  by  bringing  the  his- 
tory lesson  out  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  or 
paper.  It  usually  benefits  the  writer  very 
much  but  the  other  members,  while  they 
may  be  very  much  entertained  at  the  time, 
do  not  derive  as  great  a knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  though  they  all  studied  it. 
Among  the  Catholic  writers  discussed,  were 
Charles  Carroll,  Orestes  Brownson,  Father 
Hecker,  Father  Hewitt  and  Father  Young, 
Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Marion  Crawford, 
Adelaide  Procter,  Miss  Starr,  Father  Ryan 
and  many  more. 

The  roll  call  was  usually  responded  to  by 
quotations  from  the  author  of  the  evening. 
For  example,  on  the  evening  devoted  to 
Adelaide  Procter,  the  roll  call  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  Legend  of  Bregenz  was  recit- 
ed by  the  members,  each  member  quoting 
a part  of  the  poem.  One  feature  of  our 
work  that  was  always  very  interesting  was 
the  discussion  of  current  topics.  At  each 
meeting  the  topic  for  the  following  one  was 
announced,  and  the  members  were  expect- 
ed to  look  up  the  subject  in  the  magazines 
and  papers,  and  come  prepared  to  take  part 
in  the  general  talk  at  the  next  meeting.  In 
order  to  facilitate  matters  and  encourage 
diffident  speakers,  the  Leader  usually  dis- 
tributed about  a dozen  questions  upon  the 
subject,  a week  in  advance ; thus  when  the 
evening  arrived  we  were  quite  sure  that 
some  would  be  prepared  to  lead  and  draw 
the  others  into  the  general  discussion. 
Among  the  topics  treated  were  7 he  Cuban 
Situation;  The  Celebration  of  the"  Porta  Pia;*' 
Venezuela  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine ; Armenia , 
The  Office  and  Duties  of  Cardinals;  Our  Navy ; 
Our  Army ; The  Manitoba  School  Question;  The 
T ravsvaal  and  The  X Rays . .These  talks  were 
a great  help  to  thp  timid  members ; those 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  could 
not  be  induced  to  speak  a word,  at  the  end 


*Paper  read  by  Mrs.  A.  Sartorl,  President  of  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School , 
Madison,  Wig.,  at  a conference  July  22, 1896. 
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of  the  year,  could  talk  intelligently  and 
gracefully  without  any  apparent  difficulty. 
Those  who  had  a faculty  for  chalk*  talks 
made  maps  and  drawings  showing  the  dis- 
turbed districts  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America,  thereby  bringing  the  subject  more 
vividly  before  the  members  of  the  Circle. 
Our  Catholic  Circle,  the  three  non-Catholic 
clubs  of  the  town,  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
City  Library,  each  appointed  two  of  their 
members  to  form  a Lecture  Course  Com- 
mittee. This  Committee  arranged  for  a 
course  of  eight  lectures,  three  on  popular 
subjects  and  five  on  the  University  Exten- 
sion plan.  Among  the  lecturers  of  the 
course  were  Rev.  Father  Cleary,  of  Minne- 
apolis, who  delivered  a masterly  lecture  on 
Americanism,  Senator  Ingalls  and  Hawley 
Smith. 

While  our  Circle  has  been  quite  success- 
ful, still  we  had  many  things  to  trouble  us, 
and  prevent  the  perfect  working  out  of  all 
our  plans.  Some  entered  the  Circle  sim- 
ply to  be  entertained;  some  seemed  to  think 
that  their  presence  was  unnecessary  unless 
their  names  were  on  the  program,  some 
discouraged  and  disappointed  the  Circle  by 
the  non-performance  of  the  tasks  assigned, 
and  others  attended  irregularly. 

I should  like  to  see  model  classes  formed 
during  these  Reading  Circle  Conferences 
at  the  Summer  School,  for  the  instruction 
of  those  full  of  zeal  and  good  will,  who  are 
ready  to  do  anything  to  promote  the 
growth  of  Circles,  but  who  cannot  proceed 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
methods  for  organizing  and  conducting 
Circles.  This,  I believe,  would  hasten  the 
formation  of  new  Circles  in  many  places. 

We  were  told  last  summer  that  “The 
young  men  ought  to  have  literary  societies 
or  debating  clubs  of  their  own.”  I do  not 
agree  with  this  gifted  lady  on  this  point. 
In  our  Circle  were  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  I feel  quite  sure  that  ithis  was 
better  for  the  society  and  better  for  the  in- 
dividuals. Aside  from  the  good  results,  as 
viewed  from  a purely  literary  standpoint, 
I believe  there  is  another  advantage  of 
much  more  importance.  If  our  young  peo- 
ple could  be  induced  tostake  an  interest  in 
these  gatherings,  and  form  their  friendships 
while  they  are  training  the  mind, 
there  would  result  more  congenial  and  hap- 


py marriages  than  those  resulting  from  an 
association  where  there  is  so  much  atten- 
tion given  to  the  training  of  the  muscles. 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  movement 
will  never  be  the  great  power  for  good  that 
it  might  be,  until  all,  east  and  west,  unite 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  great  strength 
of  the  Chautauqua  system  is  due  to  the 
strict  adherence  to  outlines  and  methods 
practiced  therein.  I should  like  to  see  the 
East  and  the  West  united  in  this  most  im- 
portant movement.  Why  should  they  not 
follow  the  same  general  plan  of  work  as  far 
as  possible,  and  all  recognize  as  the  expo- 
nent of  the  Catholic  Reading  Circles  of 
America,  that  pioneer  and  most  excellent 
magazine,  The  Catholic  Reading  Cirde  Review  f 
With  an  increase  in  its  circulation  it  would 
be  able  to  increase  its  size  and  merit;  and 
through  its  pages  all  the  Catholic  Circles, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  would  be 
brought  in  touch  with  one  another,  there- 
by increasing  their  strength  and  usefulness. 

If  the  West  should  decide  to  form  a 
course  of  study  independent  of  the  East, 
which  I should  regret  very  much,  I believe 
each  state  tributary  to  this  School  should 
have  the  privilege  of  electing  from  their 
own  district  one  member  of  the  committee 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a course 
of  study  to  cover  from  one  to  four  years 
adapted  to  the  various  occupations  and  con- 
ditions of  the  members. 

I believe  this  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  the  Summer  School  has  to  do.  If  the 
Reading  Circles  are  the  tributaries  that  feed 
this  School,  as  Father  Dalton  told  us,  it  is 
moet  important  that  the  best  minds  in  the 
several  states  should  be  invited  to  ar- 
range the  work,  lest  in  our  zeal  we  over- 
reach ourselves,  thereby  hastening  a catas- 
trophe we  are  aiming  to  avert— the  complete 
and  entire  failure  of  the  School. 

I believe  Catholics  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  Sacred  Scriptures,  Church 
History,  Bible  History,  Catholic  Art,  Liter- 
ature and  Science. 

If  some  of  our  clergymen,  who  are  so 
well  able,  would  prepare  a system  of  out- 
lines to  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  first 
three  mentioned,  it  would  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  Circles.  If  the  managers  of  the 
Summer  School  would  devote  the  price  of 
two  or  three  lectures  to  the  preparation  of 
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Bach  outlines,  and  have  them  bound  in  book 
form,  each  member  of  the  various  Circles 
might  own  one.  By  the  use  of  these  out- 
lines busy  people  might  accomplish  a great 
deal,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor, — they  would  know  put  what  to 
learn  and  where  to  find  it. 

While  we  grant  that  it  is  a delightful 
thing  to  come  to  the  Summer  School  to  at- 
tend the  splendid  lectures  delivered  here, 
and  enjoy  the  society  of  this  most  culti- 
vated and  refined  company,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  only  the  favored  few  who 
are  able  to  attend.  Many  who  would  en- 
joy and  appreciate  this  great  treat  as  well 
as  ourselves,  are  prevented  from  coming. 
The  Summer  School  aims  to  work  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  and 
so  it  must  use  every  means  to  send  to  those 
at  home,  through  us,  the  strength,  the 
nourishment,  and  the  sweetness  of  this 
great  feast 

How  many  there  are  scattered  all  over 
this  western  country  who  have  never 
had  the  advantages  of  a training  in  a Cath- 
olic college  or  academy.  They  have  kept 
their  Faith,  owing  to  teachings  of  a good 
mother,  but  they  know  little  of  what  the 
Church  has  done  in  the  past  for  civiliza- 
tion, progress  and  science,  or  what  she  is  do- 
ing today, 'and  are  unconscious  of  the  “ rich 
store  of  Catholic  literature  inviting  their 
attention.’1  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Beading  Circle,  by  means  of  well  organized 
and  systematic  courses  of  study,  to  bring, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  academy  and  the 
college  to  every  town,  however  small.  To 
each  one  of  you  to  whom  God  has  given 
talent  and  apportunity  for  study,  the  field 
is  open  to  do  for  your  own,  what  the  Paul- 
ist  Fathers  are  doing  for  those  outside  the 
household  of  the  Faith. 

Report  or  the  Sacred  Heart  Reading  Cir- 
cle, Manhattan  Title.  Sew  York  * 

The  Sacred  Heart  Beading  Circle,  which 
has  been  in  existence  four  years,  is  limited 
to  twenty-five  members.  The  rules  of  the 
Circle  are  few  but  strictly  adhered  to.  A 
working  committee  of  four  is  appointed 
each  month  to  prepare  some  special  work 
on  a given  subject  Those  not  on  the  com- 
mittee are  required  to  read  one  volume  at 


choice,  and  must  be  prepared  to  give  a ver 
bal  digest  of  the  subject  when  called  upon. 
Fiction  is  allowed  in  proportion  of  one  to 
three.  Current  topics,  especially  those 
touching  the  Faith,  are  discussed  before  the 
close  ef  the  meeting,  and  authorities  are 
indicated  which  give  the  truth,  or  refute 
the  calumny  when  the  Church  has  been  at- 
tacked, or  her  teaching  mis-stated. 

The  line  of  study  followed  during  the 
past  winter,  included  St.  Dominic  and  the 
Albigenses,  the  Popes  at  Avignon,  the  Be- 
naissance,  the  Turks  in  Europe,  and  the 
Huguenots.  It  is  our  custom  to  study  His- 
tory through  biographical  sketches  of  lead- 
ing characters;  thus,  when  we  took  up  the 
1 Turks  in  Europe,”  Carlyle,  Schlegel,  New- 
man, Gaseau,  Fredet,  and  Irving,  were  care- 
fully read  in  order  to  form  a clear  and  just 
estimate  of  Mahomet. 

Many  members  have  pursued  special 
courses  in  English  and  German  History, 
Italian  Literature,  Venetian  History  and 
Art ; and  the  result  of  their  study  has  ap- 
peared in  various  magazines.  The  transla- 
tion, from  the  French,  of  Paul  Allard's  Per- 
secutions of  the  Church,  has  closely  occu- 
pied the  time  of  one  member.  A few  chap- 
ters have  already  appeared  in  the  “ Read- 
ing Circle  Be  view”  and  give  good  promise 
of  the  future.  If  our  little  Circle  accom- 
plish nothing  more  than  the  giving  of  this 
invaluable  work  to  English  r»aders,  we 
shall  feel  we  have  not  lived  in  vain.  To 
the  Cathedral  Library  we  are  indebted,  not 
only  for  unvarying  courtesy,  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Li- 
brarians, in  our  researches,  but  especially 
for  the  loan  of  rare  and  precious  books  of 
reference. 

Among  the  privileges  which  we  have  en- 
joyed was  our  admission  to  a course  of  six 
delightful  lectures  given  by  Hi  nry  Austin 
Adams  to  the  pupils  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Academy.  Each  year  one  of  our  Circle  has 
accompanied  the  American  Pilgrims  to 
Borne,  but  the  pilgrims  of  ’95  have  written 
their  names  in  gold  upon  our  hearts,  for 
they  brought  us  a special  blessing  from  the 
Vicar  of  Christ. 

May  this  Benediftion,  from  Him  who  has 
been  established  by  God,  as  the  pillar,  and 


•Report  read  by  Mist  Marcella  McKeon  at  a Reading  Circle  Conference,  Catholic  Summer  School  of  Amer- 
ica, 1896. 
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ground  of  Truth,  lift  us  into  a yet  higher 
and  purer  atmosphere  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity, and  be  an  antidote  to  the  frivolities  of 
life  and  false  spirit  of  a materialistic  age* 

The  Cathelle  Literary,  Rochester*  JT.  Y.* 

The  Catholic  Literary,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  is  composed  of  about  forty  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Meetings  were  held  semi- 
monthly from  October,  1896,  to  May,  1896. 
A series  of  papers  on  Shakespeare  and  his 
plays  were  given.  First,  a biographical 
sketch  of  Shakespeare,  then  came  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  Richard  III.  and  other  plays* 

Another  regular  feature  was  papers  on 
American  authors,  with  a biographical 
sketch  and  selections  from  the  author  of 
the  evening  at  each  meeting.  Then  there 
were  original  papers  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, readings,  songs,  etc. 

Each  program  consisted  of  about  eight 
numbers. 

During  the  year  we  had  a number  of 
social  evenings,  which  were  largely  at- 
tended. 

The  Catholic  Literary  obtained  a full 
course  ticket  of  lectures  at  0.  S S.  A.,  and 
presented  same  to  the  winner  of  a prize 
essay,  entitled,  “The  Social  and  Intellectual 
Advantages  of  the  0.  S.  S.”  This  idea  was 
so  well  received  that  another  contest  on 
the  same  subject,  open  to  all  Circles,  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Reading  Circles ; the  prize,  a rail- 
road ticket  to  C.  8.  S.  A.,  Plattsburg,  and 
return,  was  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  winner  at  the  fifth  annual  reunion  of 
the  Catholic  Reading  Circles  of  Rochester. 

The  winner  in  the  first  contest  was  Miss 
Emily  Joyce.  A second  prize,  viz:  Read- 
ing Circle  Review  for  a year,  was  presented 
to  Miss  Katherine  Goodyear. 

The  second  contest  was  entered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  various  Circles,  and  the  prize 
awarded  to  Miss  Anna  Comerford,  of  the 
Columbian  Circle. 

The  program  at  the  reunion  consisted  of 
a musical  and  literary  number  from  each 
Circle,  and  the  reading  of  the  prize  paper 
by  the  winner.  A committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Board  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  a plan  or  the  afoisability  of  having 
public  lectures  during  the  coming  winter; 
also  ways  and  means  to  increase  interest  in 
Reading  Circle  work  — Jama  C.  Connolly . 


Beading  Circle  Vnlan  of  Colombian  Cath- 
olic bummer  School 

The  directors  of  the  Madison  Summer 
School  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  estab- 
lish a Reading  Circle  Union  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  their  Institution,  an  outline  of 
which  follows.  As  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  as  broad  as  this  movement  itself,  we 
welcome  all  attempts  to  promote  the  good 
work  and  extend  our  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  new  union  in  its  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  and  usefulness  of  Cir- 
cles. Time  and  experience  will  test  the 
wisdom  of  a divided  rather  than  a united 
policy  in  this  popular  educational  effort 
among  our  Catholic  people: 

PURPOSE  AND  PLAN. 

“To  encourage  the  organization  of  Reading 
Circles,  and  to  secure  more  systematic  con- 
duct, better  direction,  closer  association, 
and  more  satisfactory  results,  the  Reading 
Circle  Alliance  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School,  at  its  meeting  in  Madison,  August 
7th,  1896,  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions: 

In  view  of  the  illustrious  and  inspiring 
character,  the  glorious  history,  and  wealth 
of  achievement  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
every  department  of  human  activity ; and, 
mindful  that  Reading  Circles  may,  better 
than  any  other  agency,  serve  as  centers  for 
the  study,  crystalization,  and  diffusion  of 
all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  beautiful 
and  true  in  the  boundless  field  of  Catholic 
thought  and  enterprise,  therefore  be  it 

Raolved,  That  the  purpose  of  Catholic 
Reading  Circles  is  to  get  and  disseminate 
Catholic  knowledge  and  culture ; to  stimu- 
late a zealous  pursuit  for  Catholic  study, 
research,  and  accomplishment;  to  foster, 
promote,  and  popularize  Catholic  truth  as 
found  in  history,  science  art,  literature, 
and  religion;  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
an  intimacy  with  the  history,  philosophy, 
an  1 literature  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all 
its  aspects  and  attitudes;  to  give  those  who 
desire  to  study  an  available  opportunity  to 
follow  a prescribed  courpe  of  the  most  ap- 
proved reading;  to  enable  those  who  have 
made  much  progress  in  education  to  review 
and  extend  their  studies ; and  to  encourage 
and  urge  home  reading  on  systematic  and 
Catholic  lines ; and  be  it  further 


* Read  at  a Reading  Circle  Conference,  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  1896. 
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Boohed,  That,  to  secure  unity,  harmony, 
and  system,  and,  therefore,  better  direc- 
tion. closer  fraternity,  and  more  effective 
work,  all  Oatholic  Reading  Circles,  Clubs, 
Lyceums,  and  other  Societies  affiliate  with 
the  Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School; 
that  the  Reading  Circle  Review,  published 
by  Mr.  Warren  E.  Mosher,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  be  the  authorized  organ  of  Reading 
Circle  work;  and  that  all  Reading  Circles 
of  the  Columbian  Catholic  Summer  School 
follow,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Studies  selected  by  the  Ladies1  Auxiliary 
of  said  school. 

Supplementary  to  this  resolution,  it  was 
recommended  that  each  Circle,  Club,  Ly- 
ceum, etc.,  organized  in  consonance  with 
the  views  herein  set  forth,  should  do  the 
work  best  adapted  to  its  own  conditions 
and  necessities,  its  affiliation  with  tbe  Sum- 
mer School  to  be  conditioned  on  the  pur- 
suit of  at  least  one  study  in  the  published 
course. 

COURSE  or  STUDY. 

The  Committee  on  Studies  for  Reading 
Circles  has  adopted  the  following  course  of 
study  to  cover  a period  of  four  years : 

First  Year.—  1.  English  Literature;  2. 
Studies  in  Scripture. 

Second  Year.— 1.  English  Literature;  2. 
Church  History,  first  volume. 

Third  Year.  — 1.  Ancient  History;  2. 
Church  History,  second  volume. 

Fourth  Year.— 1.  Modern  History;  2. 
Science,  first  half  year;  Political  Economy, 
second  half  year. 

This  order  is  a mutable  one,  and  may  be 
changed  to  harmonize  with  circumstances 
or  the  intellectual  emphasis  of  the  times. 

The  course  of  study  widely  omits  allot- 
ment of  time  by  the  month  and  week. 
Every  Circle  is  left  free  to  subdivide  each 
year’s  work  according  to  its  own  judgment. 
Yearly  divisions  are  sufficiently  definite, 
and  should  be  adhered  to  with  fidelity. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  fo  lowing  text  books  to  be  used  in 
the  course  were  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee : 

1.  English  Literature,  Jenkins,  $1.25. 

2.  General  History,  Fredet’s  Ancient  and 
Modern  History,  2 vols.,  $1.50  each. 


*ss 


3.  Church  History,  Brueck’s  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  2 vols.,  $1.50  each. 

4.  Studies  in  Scripture,  Mac  Devitt’s  In- 
troduction to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  $1.36. 

6.  Science,  Zahm’s  Catholic  Science  and 
Catholic  Scientists,  75  cents. 

6.  Polit  cal  Economy,  Devas,$1.50. 

All  these  books  can  be  had  of  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
at  good  discounts  from  the  regular  prices. 
Purchased  in  sets  better  discounts  can  be 
obtained.  Every  Circle  should  be  well 
supplied  with  these  books. 

All  correspondence  concerning  Reading 
Circle  work  may  be  addressed  to  Ed. 
McLoughlin,  Secretary  of  the  Columbian 
Catholic  Summer  School,  Fond  du  Lac,Wis., 
who  will  respond  promptly,  or  submit  the 
same  to  the  Committee  on  Studies  for  in- 
struction and  decision. 

Ed.  McLoughlin. 

Secretary  C.  C.  S.  8." 

Sommer  Seheel  ▲axillary  Branches. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Champlain  Assembly,  at 
Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.,  form  an  auxiliary  or- 
ganization, consisting  of  local  branches  in 
the  various  cities  and  towns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  development  of  the 
Assembly  by  working  to  create  an  interest 
in  it  and  teaching  its  advantages  as  an  ed- 
ucational and  a social  resort.  This  might  be 
done  by  social  reunions,  lectures,  and  the 
distribution  of  Summer  School  literature. 

It  is  a mistake  to  depend  entirely  upon 
Reading  Circles  to  continue  the  interest 
creating  work  during  the  year,  as  they  are 
limited  in  their  scope  and  influence.  There 
are  many  people  who  might  be  attracted  to 
the  Summer  School  if  the  tchool  idea,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  were  not  emphasized  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  social  and  recreative  ad- 
vantages of  the  institution.  The  Summer 
School  idea  is  not  fully  understood  by 
many.  They  feel  that  they  are  too  old  to  go 
to  school.  Of  course,  those  who  have  at- 
tended a session  know  what  a mistaken 
idea  this  is.  It  is  a sc'  ool,  yes,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  where  the  great  questions 
of  life  are  taught  by  precept  and  example, 
educationally  and  socially. 

These  auxiliary  branches  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  Reading  Circles,  so  as  to  attract 
many  friends  of  the  Assembly,  who  have 
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no  desire  to  affiliate  with  Circles.  Members 
of  Circles  could,  nevertheless,  be  members 
of  the  Champlain  Assembly  Auxiliary 
branches.  There  are  some  places  where 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  auxiliary 
work  by  bodies  independent  of  Circles,  De- 
cause of  the  activity  of  the  latter  in  Sum- 
mer School  work.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  our  friend  1 on  this  subject. 
This  suggestion  may  benefit  the  Madison 
and  New  Orleans  Schools. 

The  CathtUe  Winter  School  of  America. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Winter  School  have  announced  that 
the  second  session  will  open  on  the  first 
Thursday  after  Mardi  Gras,  and  that  it 
promises  to  be  more  brilliant  and  success- 
ful than  the  first  session,  held  in  February 
last. 


Father  Nugent,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Studies,  reported  twenty-three 
lectures  provided  for  to  date.  Among  the 
lec  urers  whose  services  have  thus  far  been 
enlisted  are  Bishop  Keane,  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, Prof.  Brown  Ayres  of  Tulane  Universi- 
ty, Miss  Helena  T.  Qoessmann,  M.  Ph.,  Am- 
herst, Mam.,  who  will  lecture  on  the  “ W om- 
en of  Shakespeare;”  Father  Delaney, 
Father  Brennan  and  Henry  Austin  Adams. 

Miss  Goessmann,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see 
named  among  the  lecturers  of  the  course, 
is  winning  distinction  as  an  able  lecturer 
and  is  filling  numerous  engagements  in  the 
east. 

We  wish  our  sister  School  of  the  South 
great  success  and  urge  all  our  northern 
friends,  who  have  the  means,  to  attend  the 
session. 


8UGGE8TED  FORM  OF  CONSTITUTION  FOR  READING  CIRCLE8. 


NAME  AND  OBJECT. 

1.  Thii  Circle  shall  be  called  the 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  intellectual  and  social 
benefit  of  its  members. 

OFFICERS. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  elected  by  ballot  at 
each  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  general  management  shall  be  in  care  of 
an  Executive  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Spirit- 
ual Director,  the  four  officers  and  two  members  of 
the  Circle. 

3.  These  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  immediately  after  the  election. 

4.  The  Executive  Board  shall  prepare  the  pro- 
gram ; provide  places  for  meetings ; assign  parts  to 
members,  giving  at  least  two  weeks'  notice ; receive 
and,  in  the  case  of  vacancies,  propose  the  names  of 
all  candidates  for  membership ; call  needed  special 
meetings ; and  act  for  the  Circle  in  the  interval  be- 
tween meetings,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Circle 
at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

MEMBERS. 

1.  The  number  of  members  shall  not  exceed 

2.  In  case  of  vacancies,  any  candidate  reported 
by  the  Executive  Board  may  be  elected  by  the  major- 
ity of  those  present. 

8.  Each  member  shall  annually  pay  a fee  of 

and  sign  this  pledge : We,  the  under- 
signed, agree  to  study  and  abide  by  the  Constitution 

and  Rules  of  the Circle ; 

and  in  order  to  maintain  its  good  standing  and  gen- 


eral welfare,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  perform 
all  duties  assigned  us  by  the  executive  Board,  or  to 
provide  a substitute , unless  excused  by  the  Committee 

MEETINGS 

1.  The  annual  meeting  for  organisation  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  September,  and  the 
regular  literary  meetings  on  the  first  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober, and  every  Monday  thereafter  till  June  15. 

2.  The  meetings  shall  be  at  7:30  p.  m.,  and  should 
be  called  to  order  precisely  for  business  at  7:45  p.  m. 

3.  ▲ majority  of  the  active  members  shall  con- 
stitute a quorum  for  transacting  business ; but  the 
members  present  at  any  meeting  duly  called  shall  be 
a quorum  for  carrying  out  its  program  of  exercises. 

4.  The  business  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  parliamentary  rules  in  Cushing’s  Manual. 

AMENDMENTS. 

1.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  or  ana- 
pended  only  by  the  two- thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
membership,  or  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present 
at  a legal  meeting. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Roll  call  answered  with  quotations, 

3.  Reading  of  minutes. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New  and  miscellaneous  business. 

7.  Reception  of  new  members. 

8.  Payment  of  dues. 

9.  Literary  exercises. 

10.  Adjournment. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TENNYSON. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EOAN,  LL.  D. 

(A  LECTURE.) 


I. 

I am  about  to  speak  of  the  finest 
artist  in  words  who  has  ever  worked  in 
the  plastic  English  language, — an  artist 
who,  having  the  divine  gift  of  uttering 
poetry  both  in  essentials  and  attributes, 
yet,  with  constant  and  noble  dissatis- 
faction, refined  these  attributes  to  their 
highest  point.  I mean  Lord  Tenny- 
son, a great  English  poet,  very  nearly 
the  greatest  of  English  poets. 

His  influence  on  the  life  and  litera- 
ture of  our  time  has  been  immense. 
He  at  once  expressed  and  reflected 
the  spirit  of  our  time,  although  of  late 
there  has  been  a perceptible  move 
against  His  teachings  or  rather  his 
ideals.  A literary  generation  that  pre- 
tends to  like  brutal  realism  cannot  be 
logically  expected  to  admire  the  purity 
and  delicacy  of  a poet  who  never  fails 
to  throw  all  the  light  of  a glorious  art 
around  truth,  purity,  and  duty. 

King  Arthur  is  too  ideal,  too  pure, 
for  tastes  formed  by  Swinburne  and 
Rossetti;  and  the  readers  of  novels 
which  depend  for  their  success  on  con- 
stant sensation  find  Tennyson’s  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  inanimate  objects 


without  interest.  And  yet  if  Tenny- 
son succeeded  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
also  succeeded  Byron.  While  Words- 
worth was  serene,  a painter  of  nature, 
Byron  was  the  opposite  of  him.  He 
was  fiery,  volcanic,  furious,  lurid,  great 
in  genius,  yet  as  touched  with  corrup- 
tion as  a splendid  and  fallen  angel. 
But  he  was  popular,  while  Words- 
worth, whom  the  world  is  now  only 
beginning  to  acknowledge,  was  neg- 
lected ; so  that,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  at  first,  Tennyson’s  immediate 
predecessor  was  Lord  Byron.  Byron’s 
popularity  was  great  while  he  lived ; 
young  men  quoted  him,  wore  open 
and  turned-down  collars,  assumed  a 
corsair-like  look  and  an  appearance  of 
wickedness  which  were  supposed  to  be 
Byronic.  This  generation  passed  away, 
or  rather  grew  older,  and  the  younger 
people  became  Tennysonian.  They 
were  sentimental  and  a little  maudlin; 
but  they  did  not  affect  Byronic  desper- 
ation or  mysterious  wickedness.  The 
hero  of  “ Locksley  Hall,” — I mean  the 
first  part  of  it,  for  I think  the  second 
part  printed  about  ten  years  ago  is  de- 
cidedly the  better, — is  a poor  kind  of 
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a stick.  And  the  hero  of  “ Maud  ” is 
of  a similar  type. 

In  “ Locksley  Hall”  the  hero  sighs 
and  moans,  and  calls  Heaven’s  ven- 
geance down  on  his  ancestral  roof  be- 
cause a young  girl  has  refused  to  mar- 
ry him; — because  his  cousin  Amy  mar- 
ries another  man,  he  goes  into  a par- 
oxysm of  poetry  and  denunciation  and 
prophecy.  But  as  Rosalind  says, — 
“ Men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and 
worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for 
love.”  And  the  hero  of  “Locksley 
Hall”  lived  to  write  in  a calmer  style 
a good  many  years  later.  “ Maud,” 
another  famous  poem,  like  “ Locksley 
Hall,”  showed  much  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Byron.  It  is  a love  story,  too, 
broken,  incoherent,  but  very  poetical, 
with  lines,  here  and  there,  that  seem 
to  flash  into  the  mind ; for  instance : 

“ A million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby- 
budded  lime 

In  the  little  grove  where  I sit,— ah,  where- 
fore cannot  I be 

Like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the 
bountiful  bland, 

When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze 
of  a softer  clime, 

Half  lost  in  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a 
crescent  sea, 

The  silent,  sapphire-spangled  marriage-ring 
of  the  land.” 

After  “Locksley  Hall”  and  “Maud,” 
the  influence  of  Byron  on  Tennyson 
seems  to  grow  less. 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  poets,  it  is 
a wise  thing  to  study  the  influence  of 
poets  upon  it.  The  young  Tennyson’s 
favorite  poet  was  Thomson, — he  of  the 
serene  and  gentle  “ Seasons.” 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  at  Somers- 
by  in  Lincolnshire, England,  on  August 
6, 1809.  He  began  to  write  stories  when 
he  was  very  young.  He  wrote  chap- 
ters of  unending  novels  which  he  put, 


day  after  day,  under  the  potato  bowl 
on  the  table.  Miss  Thackeray  says 
that  one  of  these,  which  lasted  for 
months,  was  called  “ The  Old  Horse.” 
She  gives  this  account  of  his  first 
poem : 

“ Alfred’s  first  verses,  so  I have  heard 
him  say,  were  written  upon  a slate 
which  his  brother  Charles  put  into  his 
hand  one  Sunday  at  Louth,  when  all 
the  elders  of  the  party  were  going  into 
church,  and  the  child  was  left  alone. 
Charles  gave  him  a subject — the  flow- 
ers in  the  garden — and  when  he  came 
back  from  church  little  Alfred  brought 
the  slate  to  his  brother,  all  covered 
with  written  lines  of  blank  verse.  They 
were  made  on  the  models  of  Thom- 
son’s ‘ Seasons,’  the  only  poetry  he  had 
ever  read.  One  can  picture  it  all  to 
oneself,  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  the 
verses,  the  little  poet  with  waiting 
eyes,  and  the  young  brother  scanning 
the  lines.  1 Yes,  you  can  write,’  said 
Charles,  and  he  gave  Alfred  back  the 
slate.” 

There  is  another  story  that  his  grand- 
father asked  him  to  write  an  elegy  on 
his  grandmother.  When  it  was  writ- 
ten, the  old  gentleman  gave  the  boy 
ten  shillings,  saying:  “There,  that  is 
the  first  money  you  have  ever  earned 
by  your  poetry,  and,  take  my  word 
for  it,  it  will  be  your  last.” 

This  Charles,  who  admitted  that  Al- 
fred could  write,  became  a very  sweet 
poet  himself  as  years  went  on.  The 
poet  of  Alfred’s  first  love  was  the  calm 
and  pleasant  Thomson.  Later,  as  he 
grew  towards  manhood,  he  read  Byron, 
then  the  fashion.  He  scribbled  in  the 
Byronic  strain.  How  strong  a hold 
Byron’s  fiery  verse  had  taken  on  the 
boy’s  mind  is  shown  by  his  own  con- 
fession. When  Alfred  was  about  fif- 
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teen,  the  news  came  that  Byron  was 
dead.  “I  thought  the  whole  world 
was  at  an  end,”  he  said.  “I  thought 
everything  was  over  and  finished  for 
everyone— that  nothing  else  mattered. 
I remembered  I walked  out  alone,  and 
carved  ‘ Byron  is  dead  ’ into  the  sand- 
stone.” Although  “Locksley  Hall  ” 
and  “ Maud  ” show  Byronic  reflections, 
yet  they  were  not  the  earliest  publish- 
ed of  Tennyson’s  poems. 

His  life  was  placid,  serene,  pleasant. 
At  home  in  one  of  the  sweetest  spots 
of  England,  at  college  he  lived  among 
congenial  friends,  and  his  after-life  was 
and  is  the  ideal  life  of  a poet.  The 
premature  death  of  his  friend,  Arthur 
Hallam, — to  which  we  owe  the  mag- 
nificent poem,  “In  Memoriam,” — was 
perhaps  the  saddest  event  that  came  to 
him.  Longfellow,  his  great  contem- 
porary, was  also  happy.  And  just  be- 
fore the  tragic  death  of  his  wife, — she 
was  burned  to  death, — a friend  passing 
his  cottage  said:  “I  fear  change  for 
Longfellow,  for  any  change  must  be 
for  the  worse.” 

And  this  is  the  drop  of  bitterness 
that  must  tinge  all  our  happiness  in 
this  world — the  thought  that  most 
changes  must  be  for  the  worse.  But 
changes  that  have  come  to  Tennyson 
have  brought  him  more  praise,  more 
honor,  until  later  people  began  to 
say  that  the  laureate  could  only  mar 
the  monument  he  had  made  for  him- 
self by  trying  to  add  too  many  orna- 
ments to  it. 

In  his  first  volume,  published  fifty- 
nine  years  ago,  he  showed  to  the  world 
a series  of  delicately-tinted  portraits  of 
ladies.  “ Claribel,”  “ Lilian,”  “ Isabel,” 
“Mariana,”  “Madeline,”  “Adeline,” — 
his  gorgeous  set  of  pictures  in  ara- 
basque,  “Recollections  of  the  Arabian 


Nights,”  “ Love  and  Death,”  “ The  Dy- 
ing Swan.” 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  was 
not  hailed  as  a revelation  by  the  read- 
ing public.  And  indeed  there  was  lit- 
tle in  it  to  indicate  the  poet  of  “ The 
Idyls  of  the  King,”  of  “ The  Princess,” 
and  of  “ In  Memoriam,”  except  a fine- 
ness of  art  which  no  English  poet  has 
yet  surpassed  or  even  equalled.  If 
“ Airy,  fairy  Lilian  ” is  like  a cherry- 
stone minutely  carved,  yet  Tennyson 
was  the  first  poet  to  show  how  delicate- 
ly such  work  could  be  done.  If  “ Ma- 
riana in  the  Moated  Grange  ” is  only 
an  exercise  in  jewelled  notes,  what 
bard  ever  drew  such  exquisitely  mod- 
ulated tones  from  his  lyre  before?  If 
it  is  “a  little  picture  painted  well,” 
where  was  the  poet  since  Shakespeare 
who  could  have  painted  the  picture  so 
well  ? “ The  Owl,”  though  many  laugh- 
ed at  it,  had  something  of  the  quality 
of  Shakespeare’s  snatches  of  song. 

The  poet  who  had  won  the  prize 
offered  by  Cambridge  for  Eng- 
lish poetry,  in  1829,  and  who  some- 
what earlier  had  seemed  in  despair 
over  the  death  of  Byron,  did  not  now 
utter  fierce  heroics.  He  painted  pictures 
with  a feeling  for  art  that  was  new  in 
literature.  One  enters  his  old  room  at 
Cambridge  with  the  feeling  that  shapes 
of  beauty  have  not  departed, — and  that 
they  may  at  any  time  become  visible  to 
anointed  eyes.  How  this  wonderful  tech- 
nical nicety  struck  the  sensitive  young 
readers  of  the  time,  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  tells  us  in  “The  Victorian 
Poets”: 

“ It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  how 
chaotic  was  the  notion  of  art  among 
English  verse-makers  at  the  beginning 
of  Tennyson’s  career.  Not  even  the 
example  of  Keats  had  taught  the  need- 
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ful  lesson,  and  I look  on  his  successor’s 
early  efforts  as  of  no  small  importance. 
These  were  dreamy  experiments  in 
metre  and  word-painting,  and  spon- 
taneous after  their  kind.  Readers 
sought  not  to  analyze  their  meaning 
and  grace.  The  significance  of  art  has 
since  become  so  well  understood,  and 
such  results  have  been  attained,  that 
‘Claribel,’  1 Lilian,’  ‘The  Merman,’ 
* The  Dying  Swan  ’ seem  slight  enough 
to  us  now ; and  even  then  the  affecta- 
tion pervading  them,  which  was  merely 
the  error  of  a poetic  soul  groping  for 
its  true  form  of  expression,  repelled 
men  of  severe  and  established  tastes ; 
but  to  the  neophyte  they  had  the 
charm  of  sighing  winds  and  bubbling 
waters,  a wonder  of  luxury  and  weird- 
ness, inexpressible,  not  to  be  effaced.” 
It  was  evident  that  Tennyson  regard- 
ed poetry  as  an  art.  It  was  evident  that 
this  art  was  one  that  needed  constant 
and  persistent  cultivation.  It  was  ev- 
ident that,  deprived  as  he  was  of  the 
material  color  of  the  painter,  he  was 
determined  to  make  words  flash,  jewel- 
like, to  make  them  burn  in  crimson, 
or  to  convey  with  all  the  glow  of 
a Murillo,  tints, — not  only  the  color, 
but  the  tints , — of  the  sky,  the  earth, 
even  of  the  atmosphere  itself.* 

Let  us  take  “Mariana.”  Look  at 
the  picture.  The  subject  is  that  of  a 
woman  waiting  in  a country-house  sur- 
rounded by  a moat.  It  is  a simple 
subject,  not  a complex  or  many-sided 
one.  See  how  Tennyson  gets  as  near 
color  as  words  can.  We  may  be  sure 
that  he  cast  and  recast  that  poem  many 
times  before  he  printed  it. 

“ With  blackest  moss  the  flower  plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all ; 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 


That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall. 
The  bioken  sheds  looked  sad  and 
strange, 

Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch; 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange.” 


“ All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak’d ; 

The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about.” 

Millet,  in  “ The  Angelus,”  depicted 
sound  by  the  magic  of  his  brush  which 
had  the  potent  spell  of  color.  Simi- 
larly, Tennyson,  in  “ Mariana,”  over- 
leaped the  limitations  of  his  art,  and 
painted  in  words  both  color  and  sound 
and  something  more  subtle  than  either. 

Notice,  too,  how  careful  is  his  choice 
of  epithets  in  this  early  book.  He  asks: 

“ Wherefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine, 
Spiritual  Adeline?  ” 

You  will  never  find  a fault  of  taste 
in  Tennyson ; and  if  you  should  find 
a trochee  where  you  expected  an  iam- 
bus, be  sure  it  is  there  because  the  mu- 
sician willed  a refreshing  or  effective 
discord.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he 
published  the  volume  containing 
“The  Lady  of  Shallott,”  “(Enone,” 
“ Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,”  “ The  May 
Queen,”  “ The  Miller’s  Daughter,” 
“The  palace  of  Art,”  “Of  Old  Sat 
Tendon  on  the  Heights,”  and  half  a 
dozen  others  equally  famous,  equally 
exquisite,  and  all  showing  an  advance 
in  power  over  his  first  volume  and  also 
a decrease  in  affectation.  “ The  Lady 
of  Shallott  ” is  an  allegory, — for  Ten- 
nyson, like  all  English  poets  from 
Chaucer  to  himself,  is  fond  of  alle- 
gories. In  “The  Lady  of  Shallott” 
we  have  the  first  hint  of  the  poem  we 
now  know  as  “ Elaine.” 


•For  an  Admirable  chapter  on  this  quality  in  Tennyson,  let  me  recommend  Philip  Gilbert  Hamcrton’s 
•(Thoughts  About  Art." 
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The  “Lady  of  Shallott”  is  Poetry, 
one  of  the  helps  to  the  intellectual 
progress  of  man.  But  to  remain  strong 
and  spiritual,  poetry  must  be  pure.  It 
must  not  become  worldly  or  earthy. 
It  must  weave  its  web  high  above  the 
sordid  aims  of  sin.  And  so  the  Lady 
of  Shallott  worked. 

“ There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day, 

A magic  web  with  colors  gay, 

She  has  heard  a whisper  say, 

A curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot, 

She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 

And  little  other  care  hath  she, 

The  lady  of  Shallott.” 

But,  after  a time,  this  wonderful 
lady  who  weaves  into  her  web  for  the 
solace  and  delight  of  man  all  the  sights 
that  pass  her  as  shadows  is  tempted  to 
go  down  from  her  spiritual  height. 
She  yields  to  the  temptation  and  dies. 
In  this  allegory,  we  find  the  germ  of 
Elaine  “ the  lily  maid  of  Astolat.” 

II. 

Henri  Taine,  the  clever  French  critic 
of  English  literature,  who  fails  in  his 
appreciation  of  Tennyson  as  his  com- 
patriot, Voltaire,  failed  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  Shakespeare,  tells  us  that, 
dissatisfied  with  the  critics  after  the 
appearance  of  his  second  volume,  Ten- 
nyson printed  nothing  for  ten  years. 
In  1842,  his  third  volume  appeared. 
It  was  called  “ English  Idyls  and  Oth- 
er Poems.”  This  was  the  glorious 
fruition  of  a spring-time  which  had 
caught  and  garnered  all  the  fresh 
beauty  of  the  opening  year.  The 
April  and  May  of  the  poet’s  first 
poems  had  ripened  into  June  and  the 
June,  azure-skied,  rich,  blooming,  gave 
promise  of  even  greater  loveliness. 

In  “ The  Lady  of  Shallott,”  we  found 
the  hint  of  Elaine.  In  this  new  vol- 


ume, there  are  studies  for  the  great 
symphony  to  come, — that  English  epic 
which  is  the  poet’s  masterpiece.  In  this 
volume  isthat  Homeric  fragment, — the 
Morte  <T  Arthur , — which  is  one  of  the 
finest  passages  ever  written  in  any  lan- 
guage. Dante  never  wrote  anything 
more  sustained  in  strength,  more  heroic 
in  style,  more  reticent  in  expression  and 
deeper  in  feeling  than  the  beginning, — 
“ So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled.” 
But,  to  be  logical,  I must  not  con- 
sider the  Morte  d’  Arthur  here.  In  its 
place  in  this  third  volume,  it  is  really 
out  of  place.  It  belongs  at  the  end  of 
the  completed  Idyls,  all  of  which  we 
have  now.  But  in  1842,  the  world 
had  only  hints  of  them ; in  the  third 
volume  the  most  portentous  hint  was 
the  Morte  d1  Arthur . There  were  oth- 
ers,— “ St.  Agnes,”  “ Sir  Galahad,”  “Sir 
Lancelot  and  Guinevere.” 

Looking  through  this  third  volume, 
you  will  find  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  poet.  Not  only  in  the  use  of  words 
carried  to  the  highest  point,  the  devel- 
opment of  a fashion  of  blank  verse 
which  is  as  much  Tennysonian  as 
Spenser’s  verse  is  Spenserian,  a love 
for  classic  forms  and  allusions ; but  in 
a great  love  for  English  landscapes, 
English  country  life,  English  modes 
of  speeches,  and  English  institutions. 
Above  all,  whether  the  poet  tells  us  a 
Saxon  legend  like  that  of  “ Godiva , ” 
a rustic  idyl  like  “The  Gardener’s 
Daughter;”  a modern  story  like 
“ Dora,”  or  a Middle-age  legend  like 
“The  Beggar  Maid,”  there  permeates 
all  his  verse  reverence  for  womanhood 
and  purity  and  nobility  of  principle 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  his  work 
and  all  his  moods.  This  is  one  reason 
why  all  women  love  Tennyson’s  poet- 
ry ; for  women  are  quicker  than  men 
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to  appreciate  the  pure  and  the  true  in 
literature.  It  is  to  Tennyson  more 
than  to  any  other  man  except 
Newman  that  we  owe  the  eleva- 
tion and  purity  of  most  of  the 
public  utterances  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He,  more  than  any  living 
writer,  has  both  influenced  and  been 
influenced  by  his  time.  He  is  in- 
tensely modern.  He  is  of  the  Victor- 
ian age  as  Shakespeare  was  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  In  truth,  as  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  spirit  of  their  time,  so 
Tennyson  is  the  exponent  of  ours. 
When  he  is  highest,  he  is  a leader ; 
when  lowest  a follower.  He  is  rever- 
ential to  Christianity;  in  the  case  of 
his  most  important  work,  “ The  Idyls 
of  the  King,”  he  is  almost  Catholic  in 
his  spirit  because  he  has  borrowed  his 
legends  from  Catholic  sources;  but 
still  “ all  his  mind  is  clouded  with  a 
doubt.” 

Tennyson’s  doubt  is  evident  even  in 
that  solemn  and  tender  dirge,  “ In  Me- 
moriam,”  which  formed  his  fifth  vol- 
ume, published  a year  after  “The 
Princess,”  in  1850.  The  Greek  poet, 
Moschus,  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  friend, 
Bion,  and  the  refrain  of  this  elegy, 
“ Begin,  Sicilian  Muses,  begin  the  la- 
ment ” is  famous.  Tennyson,  this 
modern  poet,  possessed  of  the  Greek 
passion  for  symmetry  and  influenced 
as  much  by  Theocritus,  Moschus,  and 
Bion  as  by  the  spirit  of  his  own  time, 
has  made  an  elegy  on  his  friend  as  sol- 
emn, as  stately,  as  perfect  in  its  form 
as  that  of  Moschus;  but  not  so  spon- 
taneous and  tender.  There  is  more 
pathos  in  King  David’s  few  words  over 
the  body  of  Absalom  than  in  all  the 
noble  falls  and  swells  of  “ In  Memor- 
iam.”  I doubt  whether  any  heart  in 


affliction  has  received  genuine  consola- 
tion from  this  decorous  and  superbly 
measured  flow  of  grief.  It  is  not  a 
poem  of  Faith,  nor  is  it  a poem  of 
doubt ; but  Faith  and  doubt  tread  upon 
each  other’s  footsteps.  . Instead  of  the 
divine  certitude  of  Dante,  we  have  a 
feeling  and  a doubt.  Tennyson  loves 
the  village  church,  the  holly-wreathed 
baptismal  font,  the  peaceful  vicarage 
garden,  the  comfortable  vicar,  because 
they  represent  serenity  and  order.  He 
detests  revolution.  If  he  lived,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  in  the  vales  of  Sicily, 
he  would  probably  have  hated  to  see 
the  rural  sports  of  the  pagans  disturb- 
ed by  the  disciples  of  a less  picturesque 
and  natural  religion.  His  belief  is 
summed  up  in  these  words : 

“ Behold  we  know  not  anything; 

I can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall, 

At  last, —far  off,— at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  tpring. 

“ So  runs  my  dream ; but  what  am  I? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry.” 

He  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  yet,  to  use  again  the  words 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  own 
King  Arthur, — “ all  his  mind  is  cloud- 
ed with  a doubt.”  He  says : 

“ My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 
That  life  should  live  forevermore 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core, 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is ; 

“ This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty,  such  as  lurks, 

In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a conscience  or  an  aim. 

“ What  then  were  God  to  such  as  1? 

Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things,  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A little  patience  ere  I die; 

“ ’Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  headforemost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease.” 
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Bui  he  is  possessed  by  the  restless- 
ness of  our  time.  He  does  not  pro- 
claim aloud  that  Christ  lives ; he  looks 
on  the  faith  of  his  sister  with  rever- 
ence, but  he  does  not  participate  in  it  ; 
his  highest  hope  is  that  a new  time 
will  bring  the  faith  that  comes  of  self- 
control,  and  that  the  “ Christ  that  is  to 
be  ” will  come  with  the  new  year.  To 
be  frank,  the  Christianity  of  Tennyson 
seems  to  be  little  more  tangible  than 
the  religion  of  George  Eliot.  He  seems 
to  hold  that  Christianity  is  good  so  far 
because  no  philosopher  can  offer  the 
world  anything  better.  Between  the 
burning  faith  of  Dante  and  the  lan- 
guid, half-sympathetic  toleration  of 
Tennyson,  the  gulf  is  as  great  as  be- 
tween the  fervor  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist and  the  mild  beliefs  of  the  mod- 
em broad  church  Anglican  divine.  So 
much  for  the  most  noble  elegy  of  our 
century,  which  needs  only  a touch  of 
the  faith  and  fire  of  Dante,  to  make  it 
the  grandest  elegy  of  all  time.  Arthur 
Hallam,  the  subject  of  the  “ In  Memo- 


riam,”  had  been  Tennyson’s  dearest 
friend ; he  was  engaged  to  marry  the 
poet’s  sister.  “He  was,”  Tennyson 
himself  said,  in  later  years,  “as  perfect 
as  mortal  man  could  be.”  “ In  Memo- 
riam”  was  a sincere  tribute  of  love 
and  genius  to  goodness  and  talent. 
Regret  as  we  may  the  absence  of  that 
Christian  certitude  which  can  alone 
point  upward  unerringly  from  the 
mists  of  doubt,  yet  we  must  rejoice 
that  the  nineteenth  century  brought 
forth  from  the  chaos  of  Byronic  utter- 
ances and  the  pretty  rhetorical  paper- 
flower  gardens  of  Rogers  and  Camp- 
bell a poem  so  pure  in  spirit  and  so 
pure  in  form. 

It  is  not  a long  distance  from  Cam- 
bridge from  Oxford,  but  the  spirits  of 
the  two  universities  are  far  apart. 
And  in  studying  them  in  connection 
with  Tennyson  and  Newman,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  if  Tennyson’s  earlier 
days  had  been  spent  at  Oxford,  instead 
of  at  Cambridge,  his  faith  would  have 
had  less  of  feeling  and  more  of  solidity. 
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BY  EDITH  R.  WILSON. 

TRANSLATED  FBOM  THI  GERMAN. 

Henceforth  amid  the  dust  of  earth 
I seek  Thee  not,  my  Father  and  my  God, 
Thine  all  embracing  universe  my  home, 

My  time,  the  circle  of  Thine  own  eternity, 
Wherein  things  past  abide,  and  the  hereafter 
Lives : one  God  is  all  in  all — 

His  Threefold  Name  is  Wisdom,  Mercy,  Love. 
Eternity  is  His,  and  wholly  His  the  fulness 
Of  the  bliss  of  heavenly  light. — 

Rejoicing  through  glad  tears,  I stand 
Amidst  the  Alleluia  strains  of  all 
The  Spirit-world ; My  alleluia,  mine, 

For  since  God  is,  I am  ; to  Him  be  adoration. 
Love  be  His ; my  blessedness  in  that 
To  Him  all  bliss,  all  glory  is, 

To  Whom  upswells  an  endless  alleluia. 
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II. 

5.  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  PAPACY  FOR  TEM- 
PORAL INDEPENDENCE. — ADRIAN  IV., 
ALEXANDER  III.,  INNOCENT  HI.,  GREG- 
ORY IX.,  INNOCENT  IV. — UNION  OF 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PEOPLE  UNDER 
THE  STAFF  OF  ST.  PETER. 

Owing  to  the  instrumentality  of 
Christianity,  there  spread  throughout 
Europe  from  the  twelfth  century  a true 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  destiny  of 
man,  and  of  the  end  of  society.  How- 
ever the  political  disorders  and  the  re- 
ligious decadence,  which  marked  the 
two  preceding  centuries,  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  retard  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization. A powerful  and  wealthy 
cardinal,  afbewards  anti-pope  under 
the  name  of  Anicletus  II,  for  eight 
years  harassed  the  Church  with  a 
schism ; daring  men  in  quest  of  nov- 
elties, wished  to  sunder  the  bonds  of 
faith  and  reason ; depraved  hearts, 
imbued  with  the  social  consequences 
of  speculative  liberalism,  undertook, 
under  the  guise  of  liberty,  to  rouse  the 
masses  to  open  revolt.  The  eyes  of 
the  world  turned  towards  St.  Bernard, 
whom  God  had  selected  in  this  era  to 
unmask  these  errors,  to  counteract  the 
plots  of  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy,  and 
to  restore  peace  to  the  Church.  He 
became  the  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  the  reformer  of  the  clergy, 
the  counsellor  of  kings,  the  protector 
of  the  people,  and  the  precursor  of 
those  Pontiffs  who  effected  that  reli- 
gious union  of  all  nations  which  is 
called  Christianity. 

Yet  only  by  continual  combats  was 


the  Papacy  enabled  to  elevate  mankind 
to  that  lofty  ideal  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  traced  out  for  nations  as  well  as 
for  individuals;  for  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Italy  was  harassed  more  than 
any  other  nation  by  rationalistic  teach- 
ings and  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
impious  sects ; and  Rome  too  willingly 
lent  her  ear  to  the  poisoned  discourses 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  That  monk  who 
became  tribune  of  the  people,  declared 
that  the  temporal  possessions  were  in- 
compatible with  the  exercise  of  the 
priesthood,  and  he  demanded  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  Roman  Repub- 
lic. This  direct  menace  against  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy  forced  the 
Popes  to  claim  and  defend  their  rights 
until  they  were  driven  into  exile.  At 
last  the  Romans  saw  the  danger  of 
their  situation, — that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
would  not  insure  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  but  the  return  of  Caesar- 
ism  in  Italy  and  in  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world. 

The  Popes  alone  were  capable  of 
curbing  the  impetuous  passions  which 
agitated  the  States  of  the  Church  and 
the  large  cities  of  the  Peninsula.  At 
their  departure  from  the  Eternal  City, 
the  seditious  and  jealous  nature  of  the 
people  was  ripe  for  anarchy,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  that  antiquity  of  which 
they  were  the  boastlul  heirs  filled  them 
with  a desire  of  ruling  the  world. 
And  yet  their  inability  to  govern 
themselves  forced  them  to  welcome  the 
yoke  of  a better-disciplined  and  strong. 
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er  nation  which  could  shield  them 
from  decadence  and  divide  with  them 
the  empire  of  the  world.  They  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Germans  who  saw 
in  the  geographical  position  of  the  Pen- 
insula a magnificent  opportunity  for 
the  free  development  of  their  own  am- 
bitions. A portion  of  Italy  renounced 
its  national  independence,  and  instead 
of  the  moral  government  which  the 
staff  of  St. Peter  guaranteed, entrusted  to 
the  sword  of  the  Emperor  the  political 
government  of  the  people.* 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Frederic 
Barbarossa  of  Hohenstaufen,  saw  in 
the  civil  disorders  of  Italy  a fit  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  his  house  to  the  zenith 
of  power  and  glory,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  avenging  an  insult  which 
some  cities  had  heaped  on  him,  he 
overran  the  Italian  provinces  and  re- 
paired to  Rome  for  his  coronation  as 
successor  of  Charlemagne.  The  in- 
fluence of  St.  Bernard  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies 
restored  the  Eternal  City  to  the  Papacy, 
and  Barbarossa  in  his  desire  of  concil- 
iating the  Holy  See,  consented  to  de- 
liver up  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  thus 
forever  free  the  States  of  the  Church 
from  that  ferocious  agitator.  But  his 
ambition  of  ruling  Rome  and  the  en- 
tire Peninsula  led  him  to  unite  with 
those  factions  which  on  his  arrival 
had  proposed,  in  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
public, to  re-establish  the  empire  of 
the  ancient  Caesars.  As  the  Holy  See 
was  the  only  power  which  could  arrest 
this  tyrannical  design,  he  turned 
against  the  Papacy  that  sword  which 
he  had  sworn  to  wield  in  defence  of 


the  Popes.  He  forced  the  jurists  ot 
Bologna  to  draw  up  a code  in  which 
he  claimed  absolute  power  over  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  affairs,  and  he  con- 
stituted his  own  will  the  infallible 
arbiter  of  right  and  legality. 

Nicholas  Breakspear,  an  English- 
man of  inflexible  character,  whom  the 
monks  of  St.  Rufus,  near  Arles,  had 
through  compassion  received  into  their 
monastery  and  afterwards  elected 
abbot,  reigned  at  Rome  as  Adrian  IV. 
By  his  command,  the  holy  mysteries 
and  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  sanc- 
tuary were  interdicted  in  the  Eternal 
City  until  the  people  should  cast  oft 
the  yoke  of  the  demagogue,  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  Thus  he  effected  what  had 
not  been  since  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  prompt  submission  of  the  sub- 
jects to  the  Holy  See.  With  equal 
courage  and  knowledge  of  his  rights, 
he  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  Em- 
peror against  whom  he  was  prevented 
by  death  from  hurling  the  ban  of  ex- 
communication. 

His  successor,  Alexander  III.,  con- 
tinued the  struggle  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Holy  See.  For  twenty 
years  he  opposed  Barbarossa  and  the 
four  anti-popes  whom  he  had  the  audac- 
ity to  place  on  the  pontifical  throne. 
By  his  counsel  and  influence  was  or- 
ganized the  Lombard  League  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  liberty  of  Italy 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Em- 
peror. Finally  the  imperious  but 
vanquished  Caesar  crossed  the  Alps  in 
the  guise  of  a valet,  and  humbly  pros- 
trate at  the  feet  ol  the  Pope,  he  re- 
nounced all  rights  to  the  Peninsula. 


♦This  great  straggle  of  the  13th  century  received  its  name  from  two  powerful  houses.  The  first  ascended 
the  throne  with  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Waiblingen  The  second  under  the 
name  of  Well,  contended  against  the  inroads  of  the  imperial  party  and  defended  the  rights  of  the  Popes. 
This  foreign  contention  was  adopted  by  Italy  in  the  wars  of  which  she  was  the  cause,  and  the  terms  became 
Italianised  into  the  Ghibellines  who  were  the  partisans  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Gueifs  who  were  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Popes. 
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Voltaire,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the 
Papacy,  reluctantly  admitted  that 
“to  the  memory  of  Alexander  III.,  the 
people  of  the  middle  ages  owed  the 
highest  tribute  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude.” 

Innocent  III.  now  appeared  in  all 
the  brilliancy  of  his  youth,  genius  and 
sanctity.  His  influence  began  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  when  he  resolved 
to  recover  the  possessions  which  the 
late  wars  had  snatched  from  the  States 
of  the  Church.  His  tender  and  pa- 
ternal solicitude  extended  to  the  entire 
Christian  world.  He  was  the  arbitra- 
tor in  the  religious,  political,  and 
social  controversies  of  the  age,  and  in 
imitation  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, he  overcame  force  and  artifice  by 
the  arms  of  faith  and  justice.  He  saw 
the  dawn  of  that  great  century  during 
which  the  Church  and  the  people  were 
affiliated,  and  during  which  St.  Domi- 
nic and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  gener- 
ously responded  to  the  call  of  God  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  masses  and  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  as  the  Church  cannot  realize  a 
complete  triumph  until  the  consum- 
mation of  time,  God  permitted  a new 
enemy  with  all  the  resources  of  genius, 
all  the  duplicity  of  vice,  and  all  the 
violence  of  human  power,  to  rise  up 
against  her.  Frederic  II.,  the  grand- 
son of  Barbarossa,  renewed  against  the 
Holy  See,  which  had  elevated  him  to 
the  throne  and  crowned  him  Emperor, 
the  sacrilegious  projects  of  his  ances- 
tors. For  the  purpose  of  uniting  Italy 
and  Germany,  he  plotted  to  wrest  from 
the  Popes  the  vassalage  of  the  two 
Sicilies  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 
His  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  He  em- 
barked in  the  Eastern  Crusade,  not  to 
combat  Islamism,  but  to  capture  the 


throne  which  the  Crusaders  had  erected 
at  Jerusalem,  and  whilst  others  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  faith,  he 
cringed  to  the  Sultan  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  his  own  influence  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Papacy,  and  by  his  im- 
piety and  debauchery,  he  scandalized 
even  the  Mussulmans  themselves.  On 
his  return  to  Europe,  had  he  realized 
his  dream  of  the  complete  mastery  of 
Italy,  he  would  have  commanded  the 
entire  Mediterranean,  and  his  vessels 
would  have  carried  from  west  to  east 
the  mandates  of  that  universal  tyrant 
whom  the  Popes,  even  at  the  price  of 
martyrdom,  had  conquered  ten  cen- 
turies before. 

Gregory  IX.,  a venerable  nonage- 
narian, proved  an  obstinate  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  the  grandson  of  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa.  He  levied  his  forces 
for  the  protection  of  his  independence, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  Italy  from 
Csesarism;  and  in  order  to  end  this 
quarrel  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
empire,  he  convoked  a council  at 
Rome.  But  Frederic  thwarted  this 
movement  by  the  invasion  of  the  pat- 
rimony of  St.  Peter,  and  death,  slow 
in  its  approach,  overtook  Gregory  be- 
fore he  could  gloriously  terminate  this 
contest.  Frederic  was  jubilant  of  suc- 
cess, and  by  his  plots  he  kept  the 
Apostolic  Chair  vacant  for  two  years. 
Finally  Cardinal  Fieschi,  of  Genoa, 
who  had  contracted  a close  friendship 
with  the  Emperor,  was  elected  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.  When 
Frederic  heard  of  his  election  he  re- 
marked : “ As  Cardinal,  Fieschi  was 
my  friend;  but  as  Pope,  he  will  be  my 
enemy.  No  Pope  can  be  a Ghibelline.” 
After  vain  attempts  at  reconciliation, 
Innocent  IV.  was  forced,  as  many  of 
his  predecessors,  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
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France  where  the  chivalrous  sword  of 
St.  Louis  protected  his  rights.  Finally 
in  the  midst  of  his  council  at  Lyons, 
he  publicly  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed Frederic  II.,  and  thus  destroyed 
forever  the  proud  race  of  Hohenstaufen, 
and  the  dream  of  universal  empire. 

The  Papacy  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  remained  victorious 
over  all  the  artifices  of  hell.  Then  the 
Church  for  the  first  time  in  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  years  gave  the 
kiss  of  peace  to  the  schismatic  Greeks 
who  had  returned  to  the  centre  of 
orthodoxy.  The  new  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  recog- 
nized those  dominions  which  had  been 
providentially  determined  by  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne,  and  increased  by 
the  Countess  Matilda.  Owing  to  this 
independence,  the  Papacy  was  enabled 
to  convene  in  the  Lateran  palace  those 
four  oecumenical  councils  which  so  ad- 
mirably contributed  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  development,  purity, 
and  stability  of  Christianity.  More- 
over in  proportion  as  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  made  their  kingdom  the  type 
of  a government  in  which  author- 
ity and  liberty  were  harmoniously 
blended,  they  became  the  equals  of 
kings  without  being  their  rivals  in 
power.  They  instructed  the  people 
and  the  princes  in  their  duties,  al- 
though sometimes  they  had  recourse 
to  severe  measures  to  oblige  them  to 
respect  religion,  the  family  ties,  the 
rights  of  property  and  of  nations,  pub- 
lic and  private  liberty.  At  the  sight 
of  that  purely  moral  power  which  was 
the  avenger  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
terror  of  the  oppressors,  several  king- 
doms became  the  vassals  of  the  Holy 
See,  whilst  others  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  the  sa- 
cred laws  of  the  Church. 


The  Papal  influence  met  the  needs 
of  the  world,  and  the  court  of  Rome 
became  a supreme  tribunal  in  which 
the  most  delicate  litigations  were  reg- 
ulated. “ With  the  balance  of  power 
in  their  hands,”  says  Bossuet,  “the 
Popes,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
empires,  preserved  by  their  inflexible 
legislation,  and  by  their  wise  regula- 
tions, perfect  harmony  amongst  the 
nations.”  Often  they  summoned  the 
sword  of  the  States,  not  to  augment 
their  own  dominions,  but  to  shield 
Christianity  from  heresy,  schism,  im- 
pious and  anarchistic  sects,  the  on- 
slaught of  the  barbarians,  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  infidels.  From  Urban 
II.  to  Boniface  VIII.  the  cry  of  alarm 
went  forth  against  Islamism  which 
aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe. 
They  matured  the  plans  of  Sylvester 
II.  and  Gregory  VII.,  and  sent  forth 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land 
those  Crusades  which  served  to  abolish 
serfdom,  give  life  to  the  three  estates, 
elevate  the  nobility,  consolidate  the 
royalty,  develop  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  extend  commerce,  perfect  indus- 
try, bring  into  social  contact  two 
worlds,  and  gather  the  nations  around 
the  foot  of  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  And 
Europe  in  exchange  for  the  tyranny  of 
despotism  and  of  selfish  passions,  be- 
came during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
theatre  of  a vast  republic,  with  her 
pasters  and  her  princes,  her  religious 
orders  and  her  equipped  armies,  illus- 
trating in  her  universities  and  in  her 
Gothic  cathedrals  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  Redeemer,  who  governed  through 
the  ministry  of  His  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

6.  APOSTACY  AND  SERVITUDE  OF  THE 

NATIONS.— THE  FIRST  REVOLT  AGAINST 

THE  HOLY  SEE. — CAPTIVITY  OF  THE 

POPES  AT  AVIGNON,  (1306-1378). — 
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GREAT  SCHISM  OF  THE  WEST  ( 1378- 
1417  ).  — RENAISSANCE.  — REFORMA- 
TION.— COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. — TRIUMPH 
OF  THE  PAPACY. — PIUS  V.  AND  SIX- 
TUS V. 

Had  the  nations  submitted  more 
faithfully  to  the  counsels  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Papacy,  the  ancient  and 
holy  union  which  the  Church  had 
instituted  at  the  cost  of  many  efforts, 
would  now  reign  supreme,  and  man- 
kind would  enjoy  the  blessings  which 
Christ  has  promised  to  those  who  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
justice.  But  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Europe  in  her  blind  pride  shook 
off  the  authority  of  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  as  an  embarassing  and  use- 
less protection,  and  she  sank  into  re- 
volts which  severed  the  bonds  of  unity 
and  condemned  her  to  those  evils  with 
which  Christ  has  menaced  every  king- 
dom in  arms  against  God  and  divided 
against  itself. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Boniface  VIII.  preserved 
peace  for  a time  in  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  first  secular  jubi- 
lee reunited  the  nations  around  the 
tomb  of  the  Apostles ; but  this  transi- 
tory truce  and  this  religious  buoyancy 
towards  Rome  were  on  the  part  of 
Christianity  rather  a passing  adieu 
than  a pledge  for  the  future.  Discords 
more  disastrous  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries  divided  the  cities  of 
the  Peninsula  into  enemies  or  allies  of 
the  Holy  See,  into  adversaries  or 
friends  of  every  foreign  domination. 
The  Colonnas,  the  Italian  princes,  and 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  were 
deluded  by  false  theories  on  the  om- 
nipotence of  political  power.  They 
antagonized  the  Apostolic  Chair,  and 
even  by  an  odious  plot,  they  insulted 


Bonifaoe  VIII.  in  revenge  for  his  en- 
ergy in  defending  his  rights  as  Pontiff 
and  his  prerogatives  as  Sovereign. 

The  desire  of  escaping  the  factions 
which  desolated  Italy  and  of  gaining 
the  favor  of  Philip  the  Fair,  caused 
the  Papacy  to  quit  the  capital  and  to 
establish  a temporary  court  in  France, 
which  was  always  a privileged  asylum 
when  Rome  became  ungrateful  and 
unworthy  of  her  sublime  role  as  the 
head  of  nations.  As  this  exile  length- 
ened, the  Pope  purchased  the  city  of 
Avignon  in  the  hope  of  retaining  his 
sovereignty,  and  thus  by  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  territory  of  guarding 
the  liberty  of  his  apostolate.  But  for 
the  security  of  this  liberty,  the  Papal 
throne  should  be  in  the  midst  of 
principalities  that  might  form  around 
it  a line  of  protection,  and  yet  not  ab- 
sorb it  nor  convert  the  universal  Pon- 
tiff into  a vassal.  The  successors  of 
St.  Peter  could  not  protect  from  the 
principality  of  Avignon  the  interests 
of  the  Church  nor  of  the  people ; for 
their  proximity  to  the  French  mon- 
arch prevented  them  from  snatching 
Rome  and  Italy  from  the  scourges  with 
which  God  was  chastising  them,  and 
from  effectually  exercising  their  min- 
istry towards  the  Christian  world. 

The  absence  of  the  Popes  from 
Rome,  exposed  the  Eternal  City  and 
the  Peninsula  to  the  excesses  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Rienzi,  the  family  of  Vis- 
conti, and  to  that  despotism  into 
which  kings,  people,  and  nobles  fall 
when  their  government  is  unjust  and 
impious.  Moreover  the  nations  re- 
garded the  sojourn  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  at  Avignon  as  a true  captivity, 
and  they  were  inclined  to  recognize  in 
the  Pope,  not  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  the  grand  almoner  of  the  king  of 
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France,  consequently  the  Papacy  saw 
the  necessity  of  sending  an  army  into 
Italy  under  the  command  of  the  war- 
like  Cardinal  Albornoz,  who  shortly 
re-established  the  Papal  authority.  At 
the  entreaty  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden, 
Urban  V.  transferred  the  Apostolic 
Chair  to  Rome,  but  he  was  so  over- 
powered by  French  influence  that  he 
returned  to  Avignon,  and  the  new 
minister  of  state,  Cardinal  Anglicus  de 
Grimoard,  was  absolutely  powerless  to 
preserve  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  the 
successes  which  the  illustrious  Albor- 
noz had  gained.  Rome  and  Italy 
which  were  slowly  arising  from  their 
ruin  were  again  desolated. 

The  brilliancy  of  that  heroic  virgin, 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  shone  forth  in 
this  age  as  did  the  influence  of  St. 
Bernard  two  centuries  before.  Her 
divine  mission  was  the  restoration  of 
the  Apostolic  Chair  at  Rome.  At 
thirty  years  of  age,  she  set  out  for 
Avignon  to  fulfil  her  mission.  She 
conducted  Gregory  XI.  in  triumph  to 
the  Eternal  City,  and  this  woman  who 
called  herself  the  servant  and  the  slave  of 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christy  is  to-day  in- 
voked in  union  with  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  as  the  patroness  of 
Rome.  The  Popes  undertook,  ener- 
getically, to  remedy  the  evils  which 
their  captivity  had  engendered;  but 
France  stubbornly  endeavored  to  re- 
tain the  Papacy,  and  instead  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  honor  of  being,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  the 
npostle  and  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christy  she 
wished  to  usurp  the  role  which  Provi- 
dence had  entrusted  to  St.  Peter  and 
to  the  Roman  Church.  The  French 
Cardinals  were  dissatisfied  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pope  to  Rome,  and,  actu- 
ated by  national  pride,  they  claimed 


four  months  after  the  conclave  which 
followed  the  death  of  Gregory  XI., 
that  the  Romans  had  obtained  the 
election  of  Urban  VI.  by  violence. 
They  opposed  to  this  Pontiff  and  to 
his  successors  popes  who  pretended  to 
direct  from  the  city  of  Avignon  the 
affairs  of  the  universal  Church. 

This  great  schism  of  the  west  which 
divided  Christendom  into  two  camps, 
was  simply  a personal  question,  and 
not  a question  of  doctrine.  The  con- 
sequences, however,  were  not  lees  de- 
plorable, although  the  bishops  thought 
they  had  found  a remedy.  They  met 
at  Pisa,  and  in  opposition  to  the  prot- 
estations of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and 
to  all  customs,  they  deposed  the  Pope 
of  Rome  and  the  Pope  of  Avignon, 
and  by  the  nomination  of  a new  Poj>e, 
they  augmented  the  difficulty,  for 
Europe  was  obliged  to  make  choice 
from  three,  instead  of  from  two  claim- 
ants to  the  Papal  throne.  In  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  which 
never  received  the  recognition  of  the 
Roman  Church,  some  of  the  prelates 
advocated  the  dangerous  doctrine 
which  placed  an  oecumenical  council 
above  the  Pope,  and  which  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  overthrow  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Papacy. 

These  controversies  on  pontifical 
elections  and  on  the  rights  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs,  and  this  violent  con- 
tention in  defence  of  the  title  of  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  gave  rise  to  much  agi- 
tation, and  reflected  discredit  on  the 
Holy  See,  so  that  the  Popes  were  un- 
able, effectually,  to  eradicate  the 
abuses  which  accompanied  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  resignation  of 
the  three  Popes,  and  the  election  of 
Martin  V.  happily  terminated  this 
schism,  and  the  Papacy  was  free  to  call 
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upon  the  sword  of  the  States  against  the 
heresies  and  the  anarchistic  sects  which 
multiplied  with  inconceivable  persist- 
ence. Again  her  voice  was  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  advance  of  Islamism 
which  was  preparing  to  penetrate 
Europe  through  the  route  which  the 
firm  faith  of  the  Spanish  had  opened 
eight  centuries  before. 

The  captivity  of  Avignon  and  the 
great  schism  of  the  west  had  shaken 
Christianity  to  its  very  foundation, 
and  apostasy  and  its  train  of  evil 
principles  were  fast  approaching.  Fore- 
most were  the  Greeks  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  patriarchs,  sundered 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  declared  before  as- 
tonished Europe  that  they  preferred  the 
turban  of  Mahomet  to  the  tiara  of  the 
Pope: — little  did  they  think  that  the 
turban  was  linked  to  a cimeter.  Con- 
stantinople, in  1453,  sank  under  the 
assaults  of  Mahomet  II.,  who  became 
the  instrument  of  chastisement  in  the 
hands  of  God.  But  the  overthrow  of 
the  Greek  empire  made  no  impression 
upon  the  western  nations  which  soon 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  Apostolic  Chair. 

The  passionate  study  of  the  pagan 
arts  and  sciences  which  received  an 
impetus  after  the  downfall  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  wealth  which 
flowed  into  Europe  from  the  products 
of  the  American  continent,  enervated 
the  west  which  summoned  all  the  an- 
cient beliefs  concerning  man  and  so- 
ciety, in  defence  of  its  passions  and  in 
opposition  to  that  religion  which 
preached  the  crucified  God.  Amid 
this  universal  unrest  and  oft-repeated 
cries  of  reform,  men  appeared  who 
undertook,  under  the  pretext  of  reme- 
dying these  abuses,  to  effect  a reforma- 


tion by  means  of  schism.  This  they 
would  accomplish  by  the  Bible,  little 
mindful  that  in  that  sacred  book  the 
Son  of  God  had  inculcated  a respect 
for  the  throne  of  Moses,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conduct  of  those  that  sat  on 
the  throne.  Their  hatred  for  those 
who  reigned  led  them  to  despise  the 
throne  itself. 

The  Popes  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had,  unfortunately,  fallen  to  the 
level  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  times  and 
had  neglected  their  spiritual  mission. 
They  had  fortified  and  increased  the 
States  of  the  Church,  protected  and  de- 
fended Italy  from  civil  and  foreign  en- 
emies, and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  other  governments  of  Europe. 
But  this  conduct  gave  to  the  pretended 
reformers  an  opportunity  of  insulting 
and  of  reviling  the  Apostolic  Chair ; 
unmindful  of  that  long  line  of  pontiffs 
who  amid  innumerable  difficulties  had 
for  fifteen  centuries  evinced  a zeal, 
wisdom,  and  valor  bordering  upon 
heroism,  and  who  had  on  all  occasions 
shown  themselves  the  first  benefactors 
of  humanity.  The  leaders  of  the  Re- 
formation saw  that  the  great  barrier  to 
the  diffusion  of  their  novelties  was  the 
authority  of  the  Papacy,  and  they  de- 
termined to  substitute  for  this  infallible 
magistracy,  the  individual  reason 
which  would  become  the  sole  arbiter 
of  faith  and  the  interpreter  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  thus  these  reformers  who 
at  heart  were  monsters  of  hypocrisy, 
villany,  and  licentiousness,  plucked 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  a large 
number  of  the  Germanic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Scandinavian  races,  and  with  dia- 
bolical zeal,  destroyed  amongst  them 
the  dogma,  morality,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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In  this  extreme  peril  of  religion  and 
of  society  which  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  courage 
to  avert,  the  Papacy  appealed  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Church.  But 
the  incensed  empire  contemplated  a 
revenge,  although  the  imperial  author- 
ity received  its  death-blow  by  refusing 
to  go  to  Rome  for  the  coronation.  An 
ungovernable  soldiery  crossed  the 
Alps,  ravaged  Italy,  invaded  Rome, 
and  for  seven  months  held  Clement 
VII.  captive,  whilst  by  a satanic  con- 
tradiction it  proclaimed  as  Pope,  that 
Luther  who  had  been  the  first  to  repu- 
diate Rome  and  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  But  the 
Papacy  arose  triumphant  over  these 
barbarians,  and  by  the  aid  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  reformed  the  ecclesi- 
astical court,  and  through  the  Inqui- 
sition, expelled  from  the  Peninsula  the 
effects  of  heresy.  Whilst  the  Reforma- 
tion aimed  at  the  devastation  of  Eu- 
rope by  fire  and  sword,  the  Papacy 
convened  the  celebrated  Council  of 
Trent,  and  confirmed  that  unchangea- 
ble doctrine  which  unites  all  nations 
into  one  family.  Amid  the  ranks  of 
those  monks  whom  Protestantism  had 
endeavored  to  exterminate,  arose  two 
illustrious  sons  of  St.  Dominic  and  of 
St.  Francis,  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V., 
who  by  their  talents  and  by  their  ex- 
traordinary courage  assured  to  the 
Papacy  the  success  of  the  true  reforma- 
tion which  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  had  inaugurated  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  their 
reformatory  measures,  they  restored 
the  faith,  morals,  worship,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.  At  Lepanto, 
they  drove  back  Islam  ism  into  the 
wilds  of  Asia;  they  destroyed  the 
brigandage  of  the  lords  in  the  domains 


of  the  Holy  See ; and  they  hurled  se- 
vere punishments  against  the  despoilers 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  By  the 
regeneration  of  the  customs,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  finances,  they 
restored  in  this  little  kingdom  the 
reign  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  de- 
livered it  from  all  its  former  implaca- 
ble enemies.  Thus  the  Papacy  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  its  mission,  and 
long  resist  the  onslaughts  of  the  new 
adversaries  who  appeared  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Reformation.  At  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  this  “ so-called 
prostitute,”  this  Rome  which  Protes- 
tanism  has  outraged,  was  free  from  the 
evils  of  invasion,  and  was  fortified, 
enriched,  and  purified  by  the  magic 
zeal  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri  and  by  the 
energetic  government  of  two  illustrious 
Pontiffs.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
religious  orders  and  the  renowned 
Company  of  Jesus,  which  St.  Ignatius 
had  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  See,  the  Papacy  was  enabled  to 
erect  a large  number  of  colleges  and 
seminaries  from  which  went  forth 
many  learned  and  holy  men  to  lead 
back  to  the  Church  the  heretical  peo- 
ple, and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  even  to  the  confines  of 
Asia  and  of  the  Americas. 

The  Northern  races  remained  firm 
in  their  apostasy,  but  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  advance  of  atheism  and  to  pre- 
serve their  erroneous  doctrines,  they 
besought  through  their  reformers,  the 
aid  of  the  political  powers.  They  ex- 
changed the  divine  authority  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  which  rendered 
them  free  and  intrepid,  for  a purely 
human  authority  which  enslaved  them 
and  drove  them  gradually  to  those 
blasphemous  actions  and  crimes  which 
were  the  fatal  conclusions  of  their 
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sombre  principles.  And  the  nations  gave  an  example  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
of  the  South  which  shortly  imitated  merciless  logic,  and  completely  over- 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Germanic  turned  that  Christianity  of  the  Middle 
races  in  their  revolts  against  Rome,  Ages. 

(to  be  continued.) 

SIX  SUMMER  SCREEDS. 

CRITICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THS  CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA. 

BY  HELENA  T.  GOESSMANN,  M.  PH. 


II. 

Cliff  Haven,  July,  1896. 

Waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  own 
letters  is,  as  you  know,  Kate,  not  one 
of  my  faults.  My  dear,  I have  an  im- 
mense amount  to  tell  you  of  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  happenings. 

Since  my  last  chat  with  you,  I have 

only  attended  three  lectures  as 

well,  there  were  only  three  to  attend. 
Saturday  was  free  or  rather  diversified 
in  its  attractions.  To  begin  with,  John 
Williams  opened  his  heart  and  purse, 
(a  most  satisfactory  combination  of 
circumstances,)  and  took  a party  of 
twenty  over  to  a tiny  island  which  can 
be  seen  from  our  veranda,  on  the  hazy 
east  side  of  the  lake,  gave  a luncheon 
al  fresco  in  which  club  sandwiches, 
orange  glaze,  iced  coffee  and  bon-bons, 
figured  largely.  Mary  acquired  a 
chaffing  dish  and  we  cooked  some 
sweet  breads  and  served  them  on  pine 
twigB  to  our  appreciative  companions. 

There  was  a swimming  match,  how- 
ever, before  we  starded,  and  also  a boat 
race.  The  winner  of  the  former  was 
Minnie  Goff’s  cousin,  that  handsome 
one  whose  photograph  Madam  Mitchell 
confiscated  from  between  your  cate- 
chism covers  once.  What  a big  affair 
that  seemed  then ! ! Well,  the  uncon- 
scious author  of  the  whole  trouble  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  manhood  now,  and 
has  such  finished  manners.  They  say 


(the  universal  authority)  that  he  is 
going  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  I 
know  that  he  goes  to  the  University  at 
Washington  in  the  fall,  so  there  may 
be  a grain  of  truth  in  the  rumor. 

The  boat  race  was  won  by  a youth, 
who  was  first  dragged  into  it  with 
great  persuasion,  and  then  proceeded 
to  distance  his  competitors  on  the 
third  Btroke.  He  won  a scarf-pin, 
which  he  lost  overboard  because  he 
would  go  back  and  show  the  mystified 
Baker  of  the  D — inter-collegiate  crew 
just  how  he  did  it  all. 

Well,  to  return  to  the  Island  Epi- 
sode, John  Williams  always  does  a 
thing  well  if  it  can  be  done  so.  You 
see  he  is  so  proud  that  Waterloo  meant 
less  to  Napoleon  than  failure  could 
mean  to  him.  He  captured  a passing 
literary  light  from  his  Alma  Mater, 
Professor  Danials,  who  writes  such 
taking  negro  dialect  stories  for  “ The 
Week,”  and  “The  Traveller.”  The 
professor  got  off  the  northern  bound 
train  at  the  station  for  a cup  of  coffee, 
was  inveigled  into  staying  over  a day 
or  two  by  the  opportunely  present 
John.  That  is  why  we  had  him  as 
the  closing  grace  to  a most  delectable 
feast.  We  laughed  and  cried  by  turns, 
and  our  entertainer  played  with  real 
relish  upon  the  chords  of  our  sympa- 
thies, and  with  much  skill,  too.  Mary 
recited  one  of  Eugene  Field’s  poems ; 
that  quaint  song  which  runs : 
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“1 Mat  night  while  that  curfew  bell  been 
ringing 

I heard  a moder  to  her  dearie  singing 
Lolly-by,  lolly-lolly-b?— ” 

and  so  on.  Arthur  Breen  gave  us,  with 
considerable  finish,  the  Ghost  Scene 
from  Hamlet!!!  and  I sang  a little 
French  ditty  to  the  accompaniment  of 
wind  and  wave. 

On  our  homeward  course  I sat  near 
an  old  friend  of  ours,  Carol  Wilkinson. 
You  remember  she  was  the  girl  who 
never  went  to  the  “ Parlor  ” on  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  at  “ Maple  Hall,” 
and  had  such  a fierce  looking  guardian, 
who  used  to  insist  upon  her  wearing 
rubbers  summer  and  winter  before 
eight  in  the  morning  and  after  sunset 
in  the  evening.  She  is  quite  pretty 
now,  rather  timid,  but  talks  well  with 
people  she  likes.  She  has  a sad  face; 
John  Williams  calls  it  an  unhappy 
one.  We  have  persuaded  her  to  come 
into  our  cottage  to-morrow.  She  is 
staying  at  “The  Willows,”  and  the 
friends  with  whom  she  came  want  to 
go  on.  She  says  she  would  rather  re- 
main at  the  “ Cliff.”  Mary  urged  her 
to  do  so,  and  of  course  I did  the  same, 
with  the  result  that  John  Williams 
has  a piece  of  work  upon  his  hands — 
to  look  up  an  expressman  and  see  that 
her  possessions  are  transferred  to  “ The 
Oaks  ” this  evening. 

Poor  girl ! it  inay  be  lovely  to  have 
a sizable  fortune,  but  no  compensation 
in  my  eyes  for  a real  home,  love  and 
the  joys  of  belonging  to  somebody. 
Carol  will  occupy  the  room  next  to 
mine.  Who  would  have  thought  that 
we  three  girls,  Mary,  Carol  and  myself, 
would,  six  years  after  our  graduation, 
find  ourselves  domiciled  side  by  side 
in  a cottage  at  a Catholic  Summer 
School  Assembly!  In  the  words  of 


our  old  Dinah,  “ Strange  happen’s  do 
happen.” 

To-night  the  Country  Club,  a social 
annex  of  the  School,  entertain  us. 
Dancing  is  the  amusement.  I will  be 
a wall-flower,  and  that  is  a lucky  fate 
when  the  mercury  registers  89°  at 
moon-rise,  and  all  the  cool  air  is  where 
the  dancing  is  not, — outside.  John  is 
just  telling  Mary  that  Arthur  Breen 
thinks  he  will  stay  a few  days  longer. 
Converted,  let  us  cry!  I wish  there 
were  a few  more  of  his  cult  here  now. 
The  Bishop  of  D.  arrived  this  evening 
and  will  pontificate  to-morrow,  while 
Father  Andrew,  who  conducted  that 
splendid  mission  in  your  Cathedral 
last  winter,  will  preach  the  sermon.  If 
I reach  my  abode  from  the  Club  long 
enough  before  twelve  o’clock,  I will 
give  you  my  impressions  of  it  all,  while 
such  are  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Sunday,  p.  m. 

When  I returned  to  “The  Oaks,” 
last  evening,  dear  Kate,  I was  sleepy 
and  talked  out  (I  had  that  mum  Dr. 
Gilman  from  refreshments  until  my 
adieux),  that  I could  not  have  written 
my  own  reprieve  if  such  had  been  nec- 
essary. 

I did  not  awake  in  time  for  the  early 
masses,  so  I went  into  town  to  do  my 
duty  as  a practical  Catholic. 

You  see,  there  are  so  many  priests  in 
attendance  at  this  session  of  the  School, 
and  most  of  them  are  living  on  the 
Assembly  Grounds,  so  that  we  are  rich 
in  spiritual  benefits. 

Mary  Williams  heard  three  masses 
before  her  breakfast  this  morning,  and 
then  dutifully  escorted  John  and  my- 
self to  the  later  one  at  St.  John’s.  You 
know  our  friend  is  most  consistently 
pious;  in  fact  John  says  she  never 
gives  her  devotion  a vacation.  He  is 
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, well,  the  less  said  the  better  — ; 

but,  perhaps,  this  will  give  you  a wrong 
impression  of  what  I would  say,  so  I 
will  explain.  He  hates  abnormally 
ostentation  in  piety — yet  to  be  candid, 
I doubt  if  he  often  leisurely  passes 
the  chapel  himself  without  going  in. 
He  is  a trifle  unique  here  in  that  re- 
spect among  the  men.  I know  three 
or  four  youths  who  have  been  prowl- 
ing around  here  for  a week  or  more, 
and  have  conscientiously  gone  boating 
or  scenery  gazing  just  at  the  time 
when  Benediction  was  announced  to 
take  place  upon  the  grounds ; and  this 
same  bevy  were  very  much  surprised 
to  learn  toward  the  close  of  their  stay 
that  the  little  chapel  (St.  Mary  of  the 
Lake)  could  contain  two  altars,  an  or- 
gan, and  seating  capacity  for  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  people.  Even  curi- 
osity had  evidently  not  tempted  them 
to  enter. 

Quite  a different  spectacle  was  that 
which  Mary  and  I witnessed  last  week, 
one  morning,  when,  just  before  his 
lecture,  Mr.  Doane  came  in  and  knelt 
fbr  a few  minutes  in  prayer  at  the 
Shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Is  it  not  strange  and  incongruous  that 
while  we  expect  to  find  women  devout, 
— somehow  or  other,  when  we  see  a 
man  exhibiting  a child  likfe  simplicity 
of  faith  in  the  observance  of  his  reli- 
gion we  consider  such  acts  inviting 
comment,  and,  yes,  even  exciting  won- 
der. Yet,  Kate,  look  at  the  men  you 
know  who  proudly  manifest  out- 
wardly as  well  as  inwardly  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Catholic  Church;  and 
are  they  not  invariably  strong  in  the 
essential  characteristics  of  true  man- 
hood as  compared  to  those  who,  con- 
sidering piety  dwarfing  to  liberality 
and  mental  freedom,  ignore  the  beads, 


the  League,  etc.,  thinking  these  made 
wholly  for  womankind,  presenting  thus 
on  all  occasions  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing above  mere  piety  ? 

I do  not  care  if  such  men  head  (on 
every  occasion)  subscription  lists  for 
church  and  philanthropic  objects  and 
loudly  clamor  (in  public)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  religious  rights.  Their  creed 
is  like  their  political  and  social  one,  a 
mere  matter  of  policy.  Well,  I will 
not  preach.  Sermonizing  belongs  to 
others  to-day.  I could  never  be  a pul- 
pit orator,  for,  according  to  your  oft  re- 
peated assertion,  I am  too  much  given 
to  plain  facts  (plenty  of  them)  sans 
pyrotechnics . 

I know  what  you  will  say  to  my 
moralizings  upon  this  outward  mani- 
festation of  piety — ; in  fact  I am  posi- 
tive that  I hear  you  giving  utterance 
to  “Well,  Louise,  how  about  Long 
Farms  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  a 
certain  individual  who  carried  so  con- 
spicuous a prayer  book,  and  almost 
reprimanded  us  because  we  did  not,  as 
convent  girls,  make  ourselves  tamili&r 
with  the  detailed  biography  of  the 
saint  of  each  day !”  I know  I said  I 
should  always  look  for  the  fraud  under 
such  a guise  again,  but  I am  older  and 
wiser  now.  Poor  Mr.  Harper  1 how  he 
did  pose,  and  we  all  allowed  him  a niche, 
too,  among  living  saints ! ! Sallie 
Mackin  said  he  was  too  modest  to  tell 
us  all  about  himself.  He  left  us  to  find 
out  the  major  points  by  chance,  and 
that  we  did.  I have  always  felt  that 
Stevenson  lost  the  crowning  plot  of  his 
series  in  not  knowing  our  villain  and 
possessing  the  record  of  his  misadven- 
tures. • 

No,  Kate,  I do  not  generalize  any 
more  in  my  criticism  of  opinion  re- 
garding people  and  their  motives.  Let 
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each  act  live  or  die  upon  its  own  mer- 
its is  not  a half  bad  way  of  disposing 
of  the  unpleasant  encounters  in  ones 
social  world.  Then,  too,  it  is  a practi- 
cal lesson  in  discrimination  to  see  the 
hollow  brass  as  well  as  the  solid  gold 
in  ones  personal  temple  of  idols.  Both 
appear  exteriorly  the  same  to  the  eye. 
It  is  after  the  temple  that  we  see  the 
vacuum  in  one  and  realize  the  solidity 
of  the  other. 

Some  years  ago  I created  a personal 
and  strictly  private  Limbo,  and  to  it  I 
regale  all  the  frauds  and  pharisees  who 
cross  my  way  and  must  be  disposed  of. 
If,  however,  I find  I have  been  unjust 
to  any  of  these  consignments,  then  I 
just  drag  the  victim  of  my  uncharita- 
bleness out,  and  do  penance  for  my  sin 
by  basking  in  the  light  of  an  unappre- 
ciated greatness.  This  sub-rosa,  how- 
ever, H.  is  there  yet,  and  likely  to  remain 
indefinitely.  Mr.  Breen  said  of  him 
the  other  day,  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing “ Long  Farm,”  “ He  is  the  king  of 
types  which  Nordeau  classes  under  the 
head  of  degenerates.”  Our  literary 
friend  is  nothing  if  not  up  to  date  in 
his  similies.  We  changed  the  subject 
here,  as  after  all  there  is  very  little 
healthy  sport  in  a give  and  take  game 
where  a human  character  is  involved, 
and  if  our  summer  friend  was  lacking 
in  genuineness,  he,  in  the  end,  will  be 
the  greatest  sufferer — such  people  gen- 
erally are. 

Perhaps  you  have  an  abode  for  epis- 
tolary bores,  where  I will  be  entitled 
to  a prominent  perch.  Well,  avaunt ! 
everything  but  Summer  School  news. 

Are  you  still  waiting  to  hear  of  our 
Saturday  affair  ? You  know  who  says : 
“ He  also  serves  who  only  stands  and  waits.” 
So  possess  your  soul  in  peace  and  attend, 
as  you  have  been,  in  excellent  company. 


ns 

The  ball  was  not!  we  played  whist 
(progressive).  I fell  to  the  lot  in  every 
instance  of  partners  who  radiated  in 
their  moves  the  learning  of  Pool,  Cav- 
andish  and  Hamilton  combined.  As 
a result,  I have  lost  all  my  sensitive- 
ness to  scowls,  knowing  smirks,  con- 
descending instructions  and  the  glee- 
ful alacrity  expressed  by  sundry  part- 
ners of  mine  as  they  found  a change  01 
table  required.  I met  in  one  of  my 
occasional  progressions  one  girl  like 
myself,  a stray  waif  in  card-land,  and 
we  found  a mutual  consolation  in  our 
ignorance  as  compared  to  the  Mace- 
donian pride  of  some  of  the  card  ma- 
chines we  had  tried  to  play  up  to. 

Once  my  situation  became  positive- 
ly humorous.  I happened  to  think 
that  Mrs.  Robb  had  asked  me  if  I met 
Miss  Wynne  to  tell  her  to  come  over 
to  “ The  Oaks  ” for  luncheon  on  the 
morrow.  Association  of  ideas  jogged 
my  memory  as  I heard  the  spoons 
from  the  forthcoming  cream  rattling 
in  an  adjoining  room.  I gave  my 
message  just  as  my  turn  came  to  play 
upon  my  partners  trick.  I asked  in- 
nocently (simply  through  "force  of 
habit  of  course),  “ what  are  trumps?  ” 
“Clubs” — three  voices  exclaimed  at 
once — and  I (may  I never  forget), 
threw  down  my  highest  trump,  an  ace , 
upon  my  partner’s  trick.  If  it  had 
been  of  any  less  fragil  material  than 
paper — well,  it  might  have  resounded 
upon  my  thoughtless  head.  Miss 
Wynne  and  Mr.  Beake  smiled  com- 
miseratingly,  while  that  very  clever  rel- 
ative of  Mrs.  Adrian  White,  Mr* 
Adrian  White — the  original  owner  of 
the  trick,  the  victim  of  my  faux  pas — 
expressed  more  in  his  facial  contor- 
tions than  I could  write  on  a ream  of 
paper. 
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I told  John  and  Mary  of  this  epi- 
sode on  our  way  home,  and  our  escort, 
after  a good  hearty  laugh  at  my  ex- 
pense, consoled  me  by  the  information 
that  Mr.  White  would  probably  tag 
me  in  his  memory  gallery  with  this 
one  act.  Narrow  minded  people  gen- 
erally label  whole  a character  by  a 
single  act.  Mine  will,  undoubtedly, 
read  “ To  be  avoided . Trick  blind” 

At  my  third  progression  I met  your 
pastor,  Father  Lannigan.  What  a fine 
man  he  is ; so  gentle,  unconventional 
and  pleasantly  alert  and  responsive  to 
the  events  and  people  about  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants 
at  the  lectures  and  the  kindest  and  the 
fairest  of  critics. 

I must  tell  you  of  one  little  incident 
which  occurred  here  yesterday,  in 
which  he  figured  prominently  and  not 
at  all  ingloriously. 

To  begin  with  causes , etc.,  there  were 
some  here  who  did  not  care  for  the 
Wordsworth  lecture  because  they 
j udged  it  alone  from  the  personality  and 
mannerisms  of  a man  unaccustomed  to 
speaking  in  public,  and  the  not  over 
pleasant  character  of  his  voice  at  times. 

But,  Kate,  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject was  rare,  and  the  English  beauti- 
ful, true  and  refined.  The  poet  him- 
self would  have  bowed  a sincere  ap- 
proval to  the  critic  had  he  been  an 
auditor. 

Well,  as  Mary,  John  and  myself 
came  out  of  the  lecture  room,  Mrs. 
Varning  and  her  son,  James  Henry 
Varning,  Esq.,  said  in  unison  into  our 
ears: 

“ Oh  my ! what  a failure.  I wonder 
how  the  Board  of  Studies  feel  to  have 
been  responsible  for  this?” 

“ What  did  you  not  like  about  the  * 
lecture,  Mrs.  Varning?”  I asked.  “The 


tout  ensemble,”  said  Madam.  Henry 
nearly  fell  asleep.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  gesture  and  such  a voice?” 

I was  about  to  admit  that  I had  only 
been  considering  the  matter,  when 
Father  Lannigan  accosted  us  with : 

“My,  wasn’t  that  an  intellectual 
treat?  I have  just  been  behind  the 
scenes  to  congratulate  the  speaker,  and 
he  tells  me  he  has  been  invited  to  give 

this  series  on  the  Lake  Poets,  at  D 

University,  in  the  fall.  No  one  but  a 
perfect  ignoramus  could  complain  of 
ennui  during  this  last  hour?” 

Mary  squeezed  my  arm,  John  cough- 
ed (I  did  not  know  he  had  a cold),  and 
Mrs.  Varning  slipped  out  into  the  black- 
ness of  night  on  the  arm  of  her  son. 

Dear,  earnest,  generous  Father  L&n- 
nigan  had  settled,  in  a measure,  one  of 
the  most  persistent  and  least  entitled 
critics  here. 

As  we  moved  on,  Father  Lannigan 
continued: 

“ I honor  original  work  and  criticism 
like  the  Doctor  gave  us  this  evening. 
There  is  too  much  text-book  pirating 
in  some  of  our  modern  University-Ex- 
tension lectures.  You  can  see  that 
our  teacher  of  this  past  hour  allowed 
that  the  audience  knew  at  least  the 
A B C’s  of  good  poetry,  and  are  come 
together  not  to  review  their  High 
School  Primer  of  Universal  Literature, 
but  to  listen  to  a critique  original,  con- 
sistent and  tollerant.  There  is  in  my 
mind  an  immeasureable  gulf  between 
the  lecturer  who  depends  upon  his 
orating  powers  to  hold  his  audience  and 
the  one  whose  prime  force  lies  in  his 
ability  as  seer  and  analyst,  aided  by  his 
personal  study  of  the  lives  and  works 
he  is  reviewing.  I hope  to  hear  Dr. 
King  again.”  We  fully  agreed  with 
Father  Lannigan  in  this  reasonable 
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definition  of  what  the  true  lecturer 
really  means. 

I suggested  that  we  create  then  and 
there  a fac  similie  of  the  Literary  Frog 
Pond  originated  by  Goethe,  and  place 
in  it,  figuratively  at  least,  the  unbal- 
anced or  narrow  critics  at  the  Cliffs,  as 
the  great  German  poet  dropped  those 
of  the  good  Hans  Sach. 

John  said  that  would  not  quiet 
some,  and  whispered  to  me  under  his 
breath  “ scissors”  with  an  interrogatory 
inflection  of  voice.  Can  this  be  true, 
Kate?  I would  not  admit  it  verbally 
to  my  fan,  though  I may  suspect  that 
there  is  a grain  of  verity  in  the  asser- 
tion, would  you  ? 

To  return  to  our  Card  Party.  Nearly 
every  one  present  played ; those  who  did 
not,  simply  watched  through  choice. 

Games  draw  people  out  of  them- 
selves and  reveal  a bit  of  their  true 
nature  too.  Dancing  alone  in  a place 
like  this  savors,  perhaps,  a little  of  the 
selfish  for  there  are  so  many  that  do 
not  engage  in  it  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, confidence,  or  possibly  the  pres- 
ence of  some  prejudice.  Thus  two- 
thirds  of  the  party  sit  and  stare,  while 
the  other  fraction  smile  and  twirl. 
The  laws  of  true  hospitality  and  suc- 
cessful entertaining  have  no  proposi- 
tion stated  for  guiding  the  tea  of 
twenty  friends  or  the  general  reception 
for  five  hundred  acquaintances  into 
the  channels  of  a general  enjoyment, 
except  that  expressed  in,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  figures  as  the  guests 
numerically  considered. 

It  is  a fine  art  to  keep  twenty-five 
tables  in  an  unconfused  progression. 
The  task  was  well  done,  and  the  pres- 
ence and  absence  of  stars  upon  the 
cards  drew  forth  many  a merry  sally. 

Carol  Wilkinson  has  to  be  fairly 
dragged  out  to  social  affairs.  She  at- 


tends nearly  every  lecture, — spends 
considerable  time  in  the  chapel,  and 
occasionally,  when  the  clouds  are  low, 
and  the  melancholly  mist  of  nature 
hangs  over  the  lake,  beyond  the  sun 
rise  hour,  throws  out  a little  arrow 
from  her  mental  quiver  at  the  world 
and  society  in  general. 

John  frequently  meets  these  thrusts 
with  an  objection.  Being  not  at  all  cyn- 
ical, he  can  see  no  reason  why  his  in- 
telligent brothers  and  sistere  should  be 
so.  Optimism  is  the  pass  word  to 
success  and  rational  content,  he  claims, 
and  he  lives  up  to  this.  It  is  my  creed 
too,  but  I fear  poor  Carol  looks  upon 
me  as  a fanantic  when  the  subject  of 
the  philosophy  of  happiness  or  unhap- 
piness versus  reason  and  possibility  is 
introduced. 

Mr.  Breen  thinks  she  is  a very  inter- 
esting young  woman,  he  proves  this 
assertion  by  discussing  his  ideas,  plans, 
etc.,  with  her.  What  if— no,  I will  not 
start  the  ball  rolling,  dearly  as  I love 
a good,  healthy,  straight  forward  ro- 
mance. It  will  take  care  of  itself,  if  it  is 
let  alone,  and  far  more  satisfactorily  too. 

These  little  mutual  interests  are  so  soon 
frost  bitten  by  injudicious  hints  which, 
as  tiny  arrows,  pin  two  names  together, 
yet  frequently  render  a pleasant  ex- 
change between  earnest,  rational  young 
people  strained,  conscious,  and  even 
impossible.  We  have  our  match-mak- 
er here  in  harmless,  good-natured,  but 
provoking  Mrs.  Wall.  She  has  such 
eloquent  eyes  to  aid  her  tongue.  Mary 
says  she  is  personally  so  afraid  of  her 
insinuation  of  word  and  act  that  if  she 
is  walking  with  a man  and  sees  our 
romantic  friend  approaching,  she  (if 
possible)  changes  her  route.  Mary  is 
essentially  delicate  and  refined,  and 
such  wit  (?)  tails  to  impress  her.  Then, 
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too,  that  eternal  discussion  of  matri- 
mony is  fatiguing.  Some  circles  and 
minds  seem  to  run  as  naturally  to  it  as 
ducks  take  to  water.  It  may  be  that 
some  people,  or  perhaps  speaking  more 
correctly,  some  circles  have  a varied 
enough  repertoire  of  conversational  sub- 
jects without  this  topic ; or  it  may  be 
that  common  balance  of  mind  produc- 
ed generally  by  a proper  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  deters  a few  from  mak- 
ing wholesale  property  of  what  is  usu- 
ally deemed  a private  affair. 

To  illustrate  my  reflection  on  Mrs. 
Wall,  who  otherwise  is  a very  good  and 
companionable  woman,  I will  tell  you 
of  my  personal  experience,  droll  as  it 
is,  and  with  no  sequel  too. 

I came  down  to  “The  Oaks”  yester- 
day with  Professor  Mack,  my  good 
Latin  tutor  of  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
so  near  the  luncheon  hour  that  I asked 
him  to  remain  for  that  function.  Af- 
terwards we  sat  on  the  varanda  and 
chated  for  an  hour.  You  know  how 
voluble  and  animated  he  used  to  be ; 
well,  in  this  respect,  he  is  unchanged. 
He  has  a very  attentive  and  flattering 
way  of  listening  to  you  when  you  talk. 
In  fact,  his  manners  are  akin  to  those 
of  many  Irish  gentlen, — a compliment 
to  one’s  conversation.  This  morning, 
before  we  went  into  town  to  attend 
Mass,  he  brought  me  down  a copy  of 
Mr.  Drew’s  Essays.  (He  is  to  lecture 
here  this  week).  This  was,  of  course, 
very  marked  attention  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Wall,  and  as  we  were  coming  out  of 
church  she  nudged  me  and  said : 
“Who  was  a charming  gentleman 
who  called  upon  you  yesterday?” 

I replied,  “ Professor  Mack.” 

“He  seems  very  much  taken  with 
you,  my  dear.  You  look  so  well  to- 
gether,” she  continued. 


I could  not  resist  saying : 

“ Not  half  so  well  as  Mrs.  Mack  and 
her  five  lovely  children,  I assure  you.” 
“Oh!  is  he  married ? well,  I am  so 
sorry,”  my  interested  interrogator  re- 
plied with  the  decided  sound  of  a fall- 
en dream  in  her  voice.  Good,  pious 
Mary  tittered,  although  she  was  only 
in  the  vestibule  of  church. 

I felt  constrained  to  explain  lurther, 
for  my  friend  did  not  seem  to  loose 
hold  entirely  of  the  string  which  held 
her  kite  of  romance  to  earth.  So  I 
said,  “Professor  Mack  gave  my  brother 
and  myself  four  years  of  Latin  before  I 
went  to  Mapel  Hall.  He  expects  his  wife 
and  children  to-morrow,  and  they  are 
coming  to  ‘ The  Oaks  ’ to  stay.  Mrs. 
Mack  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
contralto  voices  that  I have  ever 
listened  to.  The  Professor  is  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  his  charming  wife.” 

At  this  Mrs.  Wall  moved  away,  evi- 
dently seeing  in  the  distance  one  more 
promising  subject  for  matrimonial 
speculation  than  I had  proven.  I think 
I saw  her  leaning  upon  Carol  and  Mr. 
Breen  as  our  car  turned  into  Bridge 
street.  How  I would  like  to  know 
what  she  said  to  them.  John  says 
anyone  could  guess  pretty  correctly. 

But,  Kate,  dearest,  I meant  to  tell 
you  of  the  mass,  the  sermon,  the  music 
and  all  the  grand  pageantry  which  is 
spoiling  me  sorely  for  our  plain  little 
village  church  and  melodian  melodies. 

Father  Andrew  was  inspired,  yet 
his  words  were  not  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  simplest  minds  in  his 
congregation.  It  was  a message  of 
faith,  love,  and  undying  hope,  given 
out  by  a grand  heart  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God’s  creatures.  When 
all  was  over  and  the  solemn  tones  of 
the  organ  entoned  the  Gloria  I found 
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myself  wishing  that  many  hearts  I 
knew,  doubting,  sad,  or  untouched  by 
the  peace  of  our  Faith,  could  have  heard 
it.  At  luncheon, to-day,  Dr.  Danials  said 
that  Father  Andrew  had  brought  more 
perverts  back  into  the  fold  than  any 
ten  of  his  order ; in  fact  he  seemed 
more  anxious  to  impress  those  who 
had  lost  the  Faith  than  those  who 
had  yet  to  learn  of  its  beauties  and 
comforts.  What  a noble  mission ! 

Does  it,  too,  not  seem  a greater  mir- 
acle to  revive  a dead  fire  than  to  kindle 
a new  one  ? 

At  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  a re- 
ception will  be  tendered  the  Bishop 
of  D . 

While  calling  at  the  Garrison,  on 
Tuesday,  I mentioned  the  fact  that 
each  dignitary  who  visited  the  School, 
if  he  remained  over  Sunday,  was  al- 
ways given  a reception  at  the  Assembly 
Grounds  on  that  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Carter  (the  wife  of  one  of  the 
officers),  exclaimed : 

“But,  Miss  Hawkins,  does  your 
Church  approve  of  society  functions 
on  Sunday?” 

“ Hardly,  in  the  sense  of  a full  dress 
gastronomic  fete,”  said  I.  “Perhaps 
the  affair  is  suffering  under  a title 
which  is  a misnomer. 

“ The  members  of  the  School  simply 
assemble  in  the  Auditorium  and  the 
guests  of  the  occasion,  accompanied  by 
officers  of  the  School,  occupy  the 
platform.  A little  music,  a greeting 
to  the  particularly  honored  one,  be  he 
Archbishop  or  Bishop,  some  felicitous 
speech  making  concludes  what  might 
be  called  a love  feast . Pleasant  things 
are  said  briefly,  or  at  length,  and  then 
follows  Benediction  in  our  tiny  chapel 
across  the  way.” 

“ How  charming ! Such  friendly  ex- 


change of  appreciation  must  keep  the 
wheels  of  the  great  machine  moving  in 
harmony,”  said  Mrs.  Carter. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  I replied,  “expres- 
sion of  good  will  and  commendation 
is  always  timely  no  matter  how  great 
or  how  small  an  enterprise  they  may 
affect.  The  trouble  is  that  many  of 
the  pleasant  things  in  life  that  might 
be  said,  are  suppressed,  and  the  un- 
comfortable, jealous  and  unfriendly 
comments,  which  should  never  find 
speech  come  to  the  surface  like  dead 
wood.” 

The  Carters  are  quite  frequent  at- 
tendants at  the  lectures.  Who  knows 
what  word  may  prove  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  I am  sure  the  ground 
is  not  poorly  prepared  as  both  are  cul- 
tured, travelled,  reading  minds.  There 
are  no  barriers  of  bigotry  to  break 
down. 

It  must  be  au  revoir  this  moment, 
as  dinner  is  announced,  and  after  that 
occasion  we  are  all  going  (I  mean  John, 
Mary,  Carol,  Mr.  Breen,  Professor 
Mack  and  myself)  over  to  the  Bluff  to 
listen  to  a sacred  concert.  I hope  we 
will  find  a quiet  cosy  corner  on  the 
veranda  overlooking  the  lake,  enwrapt 
in  its  sheen  of  moonlight,  and  that  by 
no  chance  of  fate  will  Mr.  Breen  get 
the  chair  next  to  mine.  He  is  always 
loquacious  when  under  the  influence 
of  certain  heavenly  beams.  I want  to 
listen  to  the  music  and  think.  Not 
being  of  the  Ctesar  family,  I cannot  do 
three  things  at  one. 

Do  tell  me  in  your  next  missive 
what  you  mean  by  saying  that  an  old 
friend  of  ours  was  at  the  “ Hall  ” a day 
or  two  last  week,  and  looking  very 
much  down  in  the  world  of  content- 
ment. Affectionately, 

Louise  Hawkins. 
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BY  THOMAS  O’HAGAN,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 


The  saddest  epic  in  the  history  of 
the  New  world  is  the  expulsion  and 
deportation  of  the  Acadians  from  their 
homes  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  upon  which  is  based  the  poet 
Longfellow’s  sweet,  sad  story  of  Evang- 
eline. Indeed  this  sorrowful  event 
has  made  of  that  arm  of  water  another 
jEgean  Sea,  around  which  cluster 
memories  that  consecrate  the  pages  of 
history,  and  shall  endure  as  long  as 
love  and  affection  and  the  sacred  ties 
of  kindred  remain  to  embalm  them  in 
story. 

The  historian  has  been  largely  false, 
the  poet  true  to  this  New  World  trag- 
edy. Hannay,  Parkman,  and  Akins, 
compiler  of  the  Nova  Scotia  archives, 
have  done  historical  truth  a grevious 
wrong  in  their  presentation  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  which  led  up  to  this 
wanton  and  pitiful  deed.  Longfellow 
has  given  us  the  story  in  the  idealized 
light  of  poetry,  reflected  from  the  great 
orb  of  truth.  It  remained  for  a de- 
scendant of  the  Acadians,  Edouard 
Richard,  of  Arthabaskaville,  Quebec, 
an  ex-member  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  to  give  to  the  world,  in 
his  admirable  work*  Acadia : Missing 
Links  of  a Lost  Chapter  in  American 
History , the  true  story  of  the  Acadian 
expulsion  and  deportation.  Halibur- 
ton,  whose  mind  was,  eminently,  judi- 
cial and  well  fitted  for  the  weighing  of 
historical  facts,  lacked  the  data  upon 
which  to  found  sure  and  solid  evidence, 
though  the  integrity  of  his  mind  fre- 
quently led  him  to  just  conclusions 


where  there  were  missing  links  in  the 
chain  of  circumstances  and  facts. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  historian  to 
present  truth  as  the  fruit  of  the  fullest 
and  most  impartial  investigation.  He 
should  hold  no  brief  for  any  party, polit- 
ical or  religious,  nor  any  personage, 
whether  king,  governor,  or  the  meanest 
subaltern.  He  is  a j udge  sifting  the  evi- 
dence submitted,  and  his  purpose  is  to 
present  to  the  jury  of  mankind  facts, 
not  fiction  dressed  up  in  the  specious 
garb  of  glowing  periods  and  tropical 
rhetoric. 

The  historical  facts  in  connection 
with  the  deportation  of  the  Acadians, 
in  1755,  reach  back  to  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  which  transferred 
them  as  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.,  of 
France,  to  Queen  Anne,  of  England. 
The  character  and  behavior  of  the 
Acadians  during  these  forty-two  years 
must  stand,  in  some  measure,  as  the 
justification  or  condemnation  of  this 
unwonted  deed.  It  will  not  do  to 
quote  the  intrigues  of  Abbe  Le  Loutre, 
nor  his  over  zealous  efforts  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  to  forsake  the  English 
lands  for  the  territory  of  New  France. 
The  question  is  one  of  fact — as  to 
whether  the  Acadians  were  true  to 
their  oath  of  allegiance  in  its  restricted 
form,  whether  the  English  failed  to 
comply  with  the  fourteenth  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  whether  the 
deportation  was  not  planned  and  car- 
ried out  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
Governor  Lawrence  and  his  immediate 
friends  with  the  property  which  the 
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Acadi&ns  were  forced  to  leave  behind,  terms  which  had  relation  to  the  life 
Mr.  Richard,  in  his  excellent  work,  and  fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  a Grand  Pre  and  the  other  Acadian  set- 
history  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  manuscript,  tlements. 

which  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  An-  The  Fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty 
drew  Brown,  of  Halifax,  between  the  of  Utrecht,  which  defined  the  sRua- 
years  1787  and  1795.  Mr.  Brown,  who  tion  of  the  Acadians  is  couched  in  the 
was  a Presbyterian  minister,  was  in-  following  terms : “ It  is  expressly  pro- 
vited  some  years  afterwards  to  fill  the  vided  that  in  all  the  said  places  and 
Chair  of  Rhetoric  in  Edinburgh  Uni-  colonies  to  be  yielded  and  restored  by 
versity,  where  he  died.  His  history,  the  Most  Christian  King,  in  pursuance 
incomplete  and  in  manuscript,  was  of  this  treaty  the  subjects  of  the  said 
found  with  all  the  original  and  other  king  may  have  liberty  to  remove  themr 
documents  that  accompanied  it,  in  a selves  within  a year  to  any  other  placey  as 
grocer’s  store,  and  bought  Nov.  13th,  they  shall  think  fit,  vnthaU  their  movable 
1852,  by  Mr.  Grosart,  who  sold  it  to  effects.  But  those  who  are  willing  to 
the  British  Museum  in  London.  It  is  remain  here  and  to  be  subjects  to  the 
very  evident  how  important  this  man-  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  are  to 
uscript  history  by  Mr.  Brown  is.  He,  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
no  doubt,  conversed  with  many  who  according  to  the  usage  ot  the  Church 
were  eye  witnesses  of  the  deportation  of  Rome,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great 
and  had  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Britain  do  allow  the  same.” 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  it.  Be-  A letter  dated  June  23rd,  1713,  from 
ing  a Presbyterian  and  a Scotchman,  the  Queen  of  England  to  Governor 
he  cannot  be  charged  surely  with  any  Nicholson,  extended  further  the  terms 
bias  or  partiality  for  the  Acadians,  and  of  the  treaty  granting  to  the  Acadians, 
his  testimony  should,  therefore,  carry  who  wished  to  remain  as  subjects  of 
great  weight  in  the  discussion  of  the  Great  Britain,  the  privilege  of  retain- 
question  we  have  now  on  hand.  It  is  ing  and  enjoying  their  lands  and  ten- 
a well  known  fact  that  Parkman  had  ements  without  any  molestation,  or  to 
access  to  this  manuscript  history  and  sell  the  same  if  they  should  rather 
its  accompanying  documents,  yet  he  choose  to  remove  elsewhere.  The 
entirely  ignored  them.  Parkman  evi-  treaty  gave  them  a year  to  remove 
dently  aimed  not  at  truth  but  at  justi-  from  the  country,  but  the  letter  did 
fying  the  deportation  of  the  peaceful  not  specily  any  time  for  their  depart- 
and  pious  Acadians.  He  wished  to  ure.  We  shall  now  see  how  far  the 
destroy  the  effects  of  “ New  England  English  authorities  in  Nova  Scotia  com- 
humanitarianism  melting  into  senti-  plied  with  this  particular  article  of  the 
mentality”  by  holding  a brief  for  treaty. 

Lawrence  and  his  countryman,  Win-  In  August,  1713,  the  Acadians  sent 
slow.  delegates  to  Louisburg  to  come  to  an 

Now  let  us  briefly  consider  the  understanding  with  the  French  gov- 
treaty  of  Utrecht  as  it  effected  thelfernor  on  the  conditions  to  be  held  out 
Acadians,  as  well  as  examine  how  farlto  them  if  they  were  transported  over 
the  English  fulfilled  that  portion  of  its|to  the  French  territory.  From  this 
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date  up  to  1730,  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  each  successive  English  gover- 
nor was  to  prevent  the  Acadians  from 
leaving  the  country.  First,  Governor 
Vetch,  then  Nicholson,  then  Cauld- 
field,  then  Doucette,  then  Phillips,  and 
Armstrong,  and  later  still  Cornwallis, 
used  not  only  their  prerogative  but 
every  artifice  and  cunning  to  defeat  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  Acadians  to 
leave  the  country.  This  fact  cannot 
be  denied  for  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
official  documents  of  time. 

Let  us,  at  this  stage  of  our  investi- 
gation, then,  remember  that  the  Aca- 
dians made  several  attempts  to  leave 
the  country  between  1713  and  1730, 
but  were  thwarted  in  their  designs  by 
the  actions  of  the  English  governors. 
At  first  the  Acadians  thought  they 
could  leave  in  English  vessels;  these 
were  refused.  Then  they  asked  that 
French  ships  might  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  ports  of  Acadia  and  this  was 
opposed.  They  next  constructed  some 
small  vessels  for  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  procure  equipment  at  Louis- 
buig  and  Boston,  but  in  this  they  were 
prohibited.  Being  prevented  from 
withdrawing  by  water  there  remained 
now  but  one  other  way  by  which  they 
could  depart — by  land.  They,  accord- 
ingly,  set  to  work  to  open  up  a road 
but  had  to  desist  from  the  work  by 
order  of  Governor  Phillips. 

Even  Parkman,who8e  chapter  dealing 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in 
“ A Half  Century  of  Conflict,”  reads 
like  a brief  in  defence  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  the  New  World,  admits 
that  Governor  Nicholson  and  his  suc- 
cessors did  everything  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  Acadians  from  depart- 
ing. Here  is  what  he  says : 

“ Governor  Nicholson,  like  his  pre- 


decessor, was  resolved  to  keep  the 
Acadians  in  the  Province  if  he  could. 
This  personage,  able,  energetic,  head- 
strong, perverse,  unscrupulous,  con- 
ducted himself,  even  towards  the  Eng- 
lish officers  and  soldiers,  in  a manner 
that  seems  unaccountable  and  that 
kindled  their  utmost  indignation.  To- 
wards the  Acadians  his  behavior  was 
still  worse  ....  The  Acadians  built 
small  vessels  and  the  French  authori- 
ties at  Louisburg  sent  them  the  neces- 
sary rigging.  Nicholson  ordered  it 
back,  forbade  the  sale  of  their  lands 
and  houses,  and  would  not  even  let 
them  sell  their  personal  effects ; coolly 
setting  at  naught  both  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  and  the  letter  of  the  Queen. 
Cauldfield  and  Doucette,  his  deputies, 
both,  in  one  degree  or  another,  followed 
his  example  in  preventing  so  far  as 
they  could  the  emigration  of  the  Aca- 
dians.” 

The  Acadians  being  thus  foiled  by 
the  English  in  their  every  attempt  to 
leave  the  country,  asked  that  as  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  they  be  exempted 
from  bearing  arms  against  the  French, 
or  Indians,  their  allies.  There  was 
surely  nothing  unreasonable  in  this 
demand,  seeing  that  the  English  failed 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  gave  the  Acadians  the  right  to 
leave  the  country,  and  seeing,  too,  that 
the  French  who  resided  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  River  St. 
John,  Chipody,  Petecodiac  and  Mem- 
ramcook,  were  not  only  their  com- 
patriots but  their  brethren  and  rela- 
tives. Such  a request  was  made  in 
after  years  by  those  who  came  from 
New  England  and  settled  on  the  Aca- 
dian lands  when  they  did  not  desire 
to  wage  a war  with  their  kinsmen,  who 
were  fighting  for  American  independ- 
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©nee.  They  had  been  retained  in  the 
country  contrary  to  their  rill  and 
contrary  to  the  terms  oi  the  «reaty  of 
Utrecht — was  it  not  most  natural  that 
they  should  impose  the  conditions 
under  which  they  should  continue  as 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  ? 

As  to  the  character  of  the  oath 
which  the  Acadians  took,  I think  there 
is  not  a doubt  that  it  was  at  no  time 
unqualified.  In  support  of  this  con- 
tention let  me  first  cite  Governor 
Lawrence,  the  very  man  who  deported 
the  Acadians.  In  his  circular  to  the 
governors  ot  New  England,  which  ac- 
companied the  transports  laden  with 
exiled  Acadians,  appears  the  follow- 
ing: “The  Acadians  ever  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  from  the  governor  an 
assurance , in  writing , that  they  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Province,  and  with  this 
General  PhiUips  did  comply , of  which 
His  Majesty  disapproved.” 

Again,  writing  to  Sir  Thomas  Rob- 
inson, November  30th,  1755,  Lawrence 
says,  speaking  of  the  Acadians  of 
Beaubassin : 

“ They  were  the  descendants  of  those 
French  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  His  Majesty  in  the  time  of 
General  Philippe’s  government  with 
the  reserve  of  not  bearing  arms.” 
Governor  Cornwallis,  in  his  letter, 
dated  September  11th,  1749,  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  writes : 
u I cannot  help  saying  that  General 
Philipps  deserved  the  highest  punish- 
ment for  what  he  did  here,  his  allowing 
a reserve  to  the  oath  of  allegiance.” 

The  same  governor,  addressing  the 
Acadian  deputies,  said : 

“ You  have  always  refused  to  take  the 
oath  without  an  expressed  reservation.” 


The  oath  which  the  Acadians  took 
and  which  was  entitled  “ Oath  of  Feal- 
ty” (“  Serment  de  Fid41it£”)  was  as 
follows : 

“ Je  promets  et  J ure  Sincerement  en 
Foi  de  Chretien  queje  serai  entreie- 
ment  Fidele,  et  Obeierai  VraimentSa 
Majeste  Le  Roy  George  Second  que  je 
recounoi  pour  Le  Souvrain  Seigneur 
de  V Accadie  on  Nouvelle  Ecosse. 
Ainsi  Dieu  me  Soit  en  Aide.” 

Turn  we  next  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Acadians,  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
during  the  forty-three  years  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  following  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  This  is  a phase  of  the 
question  which  demands  the  fullest 
and  closest  scrutiny  and  investigation, 
as  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Acadians  to 
Great  Britain  must  largely  turn  the 
justification  or  condemnation  of  their 
expulsion  and  deportation.  It  will  be 
best  to  let  the  testimony  of  the  English 
settle  this  point.  The  mere  statement 
of  an  historian,  based  upon  no  evi- 
dence but  heresay,  will  not  be  accepted 
— the  proof  of  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty 
of  the  Acadians  must  be  deduced  from 
official  documents  and  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  no  historical  case  in 
court. 

On  March  15th,  1744,  war  was  declar- 
ed between  England  and  France,  and 
the  French  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
Grand  Pre  and  the  other  Acadian  set- 
tlements subject  to  British  rule. 
Would  the  Acadians  remain  faithful 
to  their  oath  of  allegiance  at  this  try- 
ing moment  ? Surely  this  event  would 
test  their  fidelity.  During  this  war, 
which  is  known  in  history  as  King 
George’s  war,  Acadia  was  invaded  at 
least  four  times  by  the  French.  The 
Acadians,  however,  remained  loyal  to 
the  English  and  could  not  be  shaken 
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in  their  determination  nor  induced  by 
coaxing  or  threats  to  swerve  in  their 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 

After  having  exhausted  every  means 
of  persuasion,  Duvivier  and  de  Gann, 
the  French  generals,  who  commanded 
the  firstexpedition, issued  the  following 
severe  orders : “We  order  you  to  deliver 
up  your  arms,  ammunitions  ....  and 
those  who  contravene  these  orders 
shall  be  punished  and  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  as  we  can- 
not refuse  the  demands  these  savages 
make  for  all  those  who  will  not  submit 
themselves.”  With  this  order  the 
Acadians  refused  to  comply,  stating  in 
their  reply,  amongst  other  things,  that 
“We  live  under  a mild  and  tranquil 
government  and  we  have  all  good  rea- 
son to  be  faithful  to  it.” 

Hannay,  who  is  no  friend  of  the 
Acadians,  speaking  of  the  expedition 
of  Duvivier  says : 

“Duvivier,  uncuccessful at  Annapo- 
lis, returned  to  Mines  where  he  pro- 
posed to  remain  for  the  winter  with 
his  soldiers ; but  the  Acadians  sent  in 
such  a strongly  worded  remonstrance 
that  he  was  constrained  to  withdraw. 
At  Beaubassin  he  found  the  people 
equally  averse  to  his  remaining  and 
finally  returned  to  Louisburg.” 

Writing  to  the  Secretary  War,  Gov- 
ernor Mascarene,  who  succeedeed  Arm- 
strong, says,  under  date  July  2nd, 
1744:  “ The  Acadians  of  this  river  have 
kept  hitherto  in  their  fidelity  and  no 
ways  joined  with  the  enemy , who  has 
killed  most  of  their  cattle,  and  the 
priest  residing  among  them  has  be- 
haved, also,  as  an  honest  man,  though 
none  of  them  dare  come  to  us  at  pres- 
ent. They  helped  in  the  repairing  of 
our  works  to  the  very  day  preceding  the 
attack .” 


In  another  letter,  dated  December, 
1744,  Governor  Mascarene  says:  “To 
the  timely  succor  received  from  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  our 
French  inhabitants  refusing  to  take  up 
arms  against  us  we  owe  our  preservation . 
If  the  Acadians  had  taken  up  arms 
they  might  have  brought  three  or  four 
thousand  men  against  us.” 

Now  what  must  we  infer  from  these 
letters  of  Governor  Mascarene  ? What 
but  that  the  Acadians  who  were  faith- 
ful to  their  oath  of  allegiance  in  such 
a trying  and  perplexing  situation  were 
surely  not  disloyal  when  neither  oc- 
casion nor  inducement  oftered  itself. 
It  is  worthy  of  noting  here,  that  not 
one  of  Governor  Mascarene’s  letters 
testifying  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Aca- 
dians during  this  war  can  be  found  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  archives.  The  com- 
piler’s purpose,  evidently,  was  to  omit 
everything  that  would  give  proof  of 
the  faithfulness  of  the  Acadians  to 
their  oath  of  allegiance. 

A word  here  as  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Abbe  Le  Loutre,  the  French 
missionary,  who  played  a part  in  the 
events  of  this  epoch.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  over  zealous  and  hot- 
headed priest  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  stir  up  the  Indians  against 
the  English,  and  on  this  score  his  con- 
duct is  entirely  reprehensible.  But 
the  reader  should  remember  that  Le 
Loutre  was  never  a missionary  to  the 
Acadians  on  English  territory.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
charge,  without  any  foundation,  Le 
Loutre  with  instilling  disloyalty  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Acadians. 
No  doubt  he  did  everything  possible 
to  induce  his  countrymen  living  on 
English  territory  to  withdraw  from  the 
country,  but  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
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ever  (hat  he  ever  made  any  attempt  to 
turn  them  from  their  allegiance  while 
they  chose  to  remain  subjects  qf  the 
English  Sovereign.  Abbe  Le  Loutre 
and  his  missionary  companions  labored 
in  French  territory  and  hence  their 
zeal  and  ardor  in  behalf  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  entirely  justifiable.  But 
Le  Loutre’s  attempts  to  coerce  the 
Acadians  into  abandoning  the  English 
territory  was  wrong,  and  for  this  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  He  had  the  undoubted  right 
to  persuade  them,  but  here  both  right 
and  duty  ended.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  as  Richard  says, 
“ The  guilt  of  the  French,  in  using  ex- 
treme measures  to  compel  the  Acadians 
to  withdraw  from  the  English  terri- 
tory, does  not  surpass  nor  even  equal 
that  of  the  governors;  in  one  case 
there  was  violence  in  the  exercise  of  a 
right  in  the  other  violence  against  the 
exercise  of  a right.”  The  conduct  of 
the  French  was  blameworthy  rather  in 
its  methods  than  in  its  purpose. 

As  to  the  Abbe  Le  Loutre’s  zeal, 
which  had  grown  into  a fanaticism, 
surely  his  desire  to  win  over  the  Aca- 
dians to  the  French  territory  where 
their  faith  would  not  be  tampered  with 
was  most  natural,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
ject which  Governor  Shirley  had  dis- 
closed by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  New 
Castle  under  date,  August  15th,  1746, 
....  “ By  which  means  and  remov- 
ing the  Romish  priests  out  of  the 
Province  and  introducing  Protestant 
English  Schools  and  French  Protestant 
ministers  and  due  encouragement 
given  to  such  of  the  Acadians  as  shall 
conform  to  the  Protestant  religion  and 
send  their  children  to  English  schools 
in  the  next  generation,  they  would,  in 
a great  measure,  become  true  Protes- 


tant subjects.”  Who  will  deny  that 
this  was  an  infamous  project?  or  that 
the  Abbe  Le  Loutre’s  zeal  and  care  for 
the  Acadians  were  not  well-timed  and 
directed? 

The  next  phase  of  the  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  main  one  of  ex- 
pulsion and  deportation.  In  whose 
mind  did  this  idea  first  obtain,  and 
what  were  the  motives  which  begot  it? 
We  have  seen  that  the  Acadians  were 
faithful  to  their  oath  of  allegiance — 
that  under  no  circumstance  did  they 
fail  to  declare  and  prove  themselves 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true 
they  demanded  a restricted  oath  which 
would  exempt  them,  in  case  of  war 
between  the  English  and  French,  from 
fighting  against  their  own  kinsmen. 
Now  the  strange  thing  about  this  qual- 
ified oath  is,  that  it  should  prove  satis- 
factory to  Governor  Philipps  but  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory  to  Governor  Law- 
rence. For  forty-three  years  these 
peaceful  Acadians  lived  and  tilled 
their  fertile  acres,  remaining  ever  true 
to  this  Serment  de  Fid61it£,  rejecting 
every  overture  made  by  the  French  to 
attach  themselves  to  France,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  English  gov- 
ernors have  already  planned  their 
cruel  expulsion  and  deportation,  pro- 
vided they  can  only  prevail  upon  the 
Home  government  to  subscribe  to  it. 

The  sinister  project  of  the  deporta- 
tion can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
Governor  Philipps,  but  it*  remained 
for  Lawrence  to  carry  the  heartless  pro- 
ject into  execution.  Hopson,  who 
succeeded  Cornwallis  as  governor,  had, 
by  his  tact,  kindness  and  conciliatory 
spirit,  so  far  gained  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  these  honest  and  simple  Ac- 
adians that  had  it  not  been  for  fear  and 
dread  of  the  Indians  they  would  have 
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subscribed  to  an  unrestricted  oath  of 
allegiance  and  become  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  in  fact.  This  is  borne 
out  by  a letter  which  Governor  Hop- 
son  wrote  the  Lords  of  Trade,  under 
date  of  July  23rd,  1753 : “ That  they 
(the  Acadians)  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
consultations  whether  they  should  not 
throw  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  English  government  and  be- 
come subjects  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses; but  there  arose  a considerable 
objection  to  their  taking  this  step, 
which  was  that,  as  they  lived  on  farms 
very  remote  from  one  another , and,  of 
course , are  not  capable  of  resisting  any 
kind  of  enemy , the  French  might  send 
the  Indians  among  them  and  distress 
them  to  such  a degree  that  they  would 
not  he  able  to  remain  on  their  farms” 

Here  we  have  correctly  set  forth  by 
a governor,  in  a letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  the  reason  why  the  Acadians 
had,  at  all  times,  refused  to  subscribe 
to  an  unqualified  oath  of  allegiance. 

Governor  Hopson  was  a man  of  a 
just  and  kindly  disposition,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  orders  which 
he  issued  to  the  commanders  in  charge 
of  the  forts  at  Grand  Pre  and  Pigiguit: 
“ You  are  to  look  on  the  Acadians  in 
the  same  light  with  the  rest  of  His  Maj- 
esty's subjects  as  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws  and  government  for  which  reason 
nothing  is  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force 
or  any  price  set  upon  their  goods,  but 
what  they  themselves  agree  to ; and  if, 
at  any  time,  they  should  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  what  His  Maj- 
esty’s service  may  require  of  them,  you 
are  not  to  redress  yourself  by  military 
force,  or  in  any  unlawful  manner,  but 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  governor,  and 
wait  his  orders  thereon.  You  are  to 
cause  the  following  orders  to  be  stuck 


up  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  fort, 
both  in  English  and  French. 

“ Hirst.  The  provisions  or  any  other 
commodities  that  the  Acadians  shall 
bring  to  the  Fort  to  sell  are  not  to  be 
taken  from  them  at  any  fixed  price, 
but  to  be  paid  for  according  to  a free 
agreement  made  between  them  and 
the  purchasers. 

“ Second.  No  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer  or  soldier,  shall  presume 
to  insult  or  otherwise  abuse  any  of  the 
Acadians,  who  are  upon  all  occasions 
to  be  treated  as  His  Majesty’s  subjects 
and  to  whom  the  laws  of  the  country 
are  open  to  protect  as  well  as  to 
punish. 

“ At  the  season  of  laying  in  fuel  for 
the  Fort  you  are  to  signify  to  the 
Acadians  by  their  deputies  that  it  is 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure  they  lay  in  the 
quantity  of  wood  that  you  require ; and 
when  they  have  complied,  you  are  to 
give  them  certificates,  specifying  what 
quantity  they  have  furnished,  which 
will  entitle  them  to  payment  at  Hali- 
fax.” 

These  orders  do  infinite  credit  to 
Governor  Hopson  in  his  high  character 
for  justice,  and  in  their  every  line  may 
be  read  the  treatment  which  was  ac- 
corded the  Acadians  during  the  rule  of 
previous  governors.  They  are  not 
alone  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  Hopson’s 
character,  but  inferentially  a key  to 
the  condition  of  the  Acadians  during 
the  preceding  years. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Lawrence 
become  governor  than  he  revoked 
these  just  and  humane  orders  of  Hop- 
son.  Here  is  the  order  which  Law- 
rence sent  to  all  the  Forts : 

“ You  are  not  to  bargain  with  the 
Acadians  for  their  payment;  but  as 
they  bring  in  what  is  wanted  you  will 
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furnish  them  with  certificates  which 
will  entitle  them  to  such  payment  at 
Halifax  as  shall  be  thought  reason- 
able. If  they  should  immediately  fail  to 
comply  you  will  assure  them  that  the  next 
courier  will  bring  an  order  for  military 
execution  upon  the  delinquents”  A few 
weeks  later  Governor  Lawrence,  writ- 
ing to  Captain  Murray,  commandant 
of  Fort  Edward,  whom  the  historian, 
Philip  H.  Smith,  designates  “an  up- 
start despot,”  adds  to  the  former  order 
the  following : 

u Noexcuse  will  be  tdkcnfot  not  fetching 
in  firewood,  and  if  they  do  not  do  it 
in  proper  time  the  soldiers  shall  abso- 
lutely take  their  houses  for  fuel  ” Of 
course  none  of  these  orders,  or  letters, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
archives.  Their  presence  would  em- 
barrass and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
compiler,  Thomas  B.  Akins,  who  held 
a brief  for  Lawrence  and  his  associates. 

It  were  tedious  to  follow  all  the 
machinations  and  plans  resorted  to  by 
Lawrence,  in  order  to  give  a semblance 
of  justice  to  the  cruel  and  heartless 
project  he  had  resolved  upon  carrying 
out.  Like  Macbeth,  who  had  fixed 
upon  the  death  of  Duncan  long  ere  the 
latter  was  resting  as  a guest  beneath 
the  battlements  of  his  castle,  so  this 
murderous  despot,  sprung,  through 
artifice  and  low  cunning,  into  colonial 
power  and  sovereignty  from  the  office 
of  a house  painter,  has  been  nursing 
in  his  heart  for  years  this  cruel  plot, 
which,  when  carried  into  execution, 
would  stain  forever  the  virgin  page  of 
New  World  history  and  plant  a crime 
upon  our  Canadian  shores  for  which 
every  true  lover  of  our  land,  its  justice 
and  its  honor,  must  forever  blush. 

The  seed  of  this  crime  had  found 
ready  soil  in  the  cruel,  selfish  and  am- 


bitious heart  of  Lawrence,  and  it  need- 
ed no  witches  on  the  heath  to  nurture 
and  ripen  it  into  fruition. 

Lawrence’s  great  purpose  at  this 
juncture  is  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Home  government  to  the  deporta- 
tion which  he  has  been  planning. 
How  well  this  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  letter,  dated  August  1st, 
1764,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade:  “They 
(the  Acadians)  have  not  for  a long 
time  brought  any  thing  to  our  markets, 
but  on  the  other  hand  have  carried 
everything  to  the  French  and  Indians, 
whom  they  have  always  assisted  with 
provisions,  quarters  and  intelligence, 
and  indeed  while  they  remain  without 
taking  the  oath  to  His  Majesty — which 
they  never  will  do  till  they  are  forced 
— and  have  incendiary  French  priests 
among  them  there  are  no  hopes  of 
their  amendment. 

“ As  they  possess  the  best  and  largest 
tracts  of  land  in  this  Province  it  cannot 
be  settled  with  any  effect  while  they 
remain  in  this  situation,  and  though  I 
would  be  very  far  from  attempting  such  a 
step  without  your  Lordship's  approbation , 
yet  I cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  they  refuse  the  oath 
that  they  were  away” 

If  Lawrence  could  only  provoke  the 
Acadians  to  some  act  that  would  justi- 
fy an  increase  of  rigor,  but  no,  these 
peaceful  people  obey  every  order,  no 
matter  how  harsh. 

To  the  honor  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, whose  sense  of  justice  is  much 
higher  and  more  acute  than  that  of  a 
Hastings  in  India,  a Lawrence  in  Nova 
Scotia,  or  a Rhodes  in  South  Africa, 
the  Lords  of  Trade  refused  to  counten- 
ance the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 
On  the  15th  of  August  the  Secretary 
of  State  wrote  Governor  Lawrence  in 
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respect  to  the  latter’s  purpose  to  expel 
the  deserted  Ac&dians — though  this 
purpose  was  couched  in  such  am- 
biguity that  it  might  mean  all  the 
Acadians  north  of  the  Peninsula. 
“ Let  your  intention  have  been  what 
it  will,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  you 
have  considered  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences that  may  arise  from  an  alarm 
which  may  have  been  given  to  the 
whole  body  of  French  Neutrals,  and 
how  suddenly  an  insurrection  may 
follow  from  despair  or  what  an  addi- 
tional number  of  useful  subjects  may 
be  given  by  their  flight  to  the  French 
King.”  * * * * 14  In  regard  to 

the  three  years  transmigration  proposed 
for  the  Acadians  of  the  Peninsula,  it 
would  be  depriving  Great  Britain  of  a 
very  considerable  number  of  useful 
subjects  if  such  transmigration  should 
extend  to  those  who  were  inhabitants 
there  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  and  to 
their  descendants.” 

But  no ; Lawrenoe  is  determined  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  deportation.  Do 
the  Acadians  not  “possess  the  beet  and 
largest  tracts  of  land  in  the  Province  ” and 
consequently  is  it  not  better  “ that  they 
were  away.”  Besides  are  there  not 
118,300  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  horses, 
the  property  of  the  Acadians,  which 
will  fall  into  his  hands — therefore,  is 
he  bent  on  the  deportation.  Lawrence 
as  his  eye  on  the  cattle  throughout 
the  whole  painful  drama. 

Writing  to  Colonel  Monkton,  who 
was  the  commandant  at  Beau-Sejour, 
this  New  World  despot  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  as  to  the  seizure 
and  deportation  of  the  Acadians : “ As 
there  may  be  a deal  of  difficulty  in 
securing  them  you  will,  to  prevent  this 
as  much  as  possible,  destroy  all  the 
villages  on  the  north  and  northwest 


side  of  the  Isthmus  that  lay  any  dis- 
tance from  Fort  Beau-Sejour,  and  use 
every  other  method  to  distress  as  much 
as  can  be  those  who  may  attempt  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  woods.  But 
I would  have  all  care  taken  to  save  the 
cattle  and  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  Acadians  from  carrying  off  or  de- 
stroying the  cattle”  That  is  the  idea ; 
distress  as  much  as  possible  the  inhab- 
itants but  save  the  cattle  I 

From  a memorial  sent,  in  1758,  to 
England  by  a number  of  Nova  Sco- 
tians praying  that  the  Home  govern- 
ment would  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  abuses  committed  by  Governor 
Lawrence,  we  find  thefollowing  perti- 
nent paragraph  of  complaint : 

“That  the  cattle  of  the  Acadians 
were  converted  to  private  use,  of  which 
we  know  3,600  hogs  and  near  1,000 
head  of  cattle  was  killed  and  packed 
at  Pigiguit  alone;  sent  by  water  to 
other  places.  And  what  at  other  forts 
is  yet  a secret  all  unaccounted  for  to 
the  amount  of  a very  large  sum  ; and 
he  and  his  commissary  are  now  under 
great  perplexity  to  cover  this  iniqui- 
tous fraud,  &c” 

Meantime  the  drama  of  the  deporta- 
tion hurries  along — more  speedily 
does  event  follow  event  with  Lawrence 
as  protagonist  than  the  swift  fatalism 
which  brings  Macbeth  face  to  face  with 
Macduff  in  the  woods  of  Dunsinane. 
The  Acadians  have  been  deprived  of 
their  boats  and  guns;  their  archives 
carried  off;  their  priests  imprisoned. 
Their  delegates  after  having  finally 
consented  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
without  restriction  are  told  that  “as 
there  was  no  reason  to  hope  their  proposed 
compliance  proceeded  from  an  honest  mind 
and  could  be  esteemed  only  the  effect  of 
compulsion  and  force  and  is  contrary  to 
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a clause  in  an  act  of  Parliament,  I., 
George  II.,  Chap.  13,  whereby  persons 
who  have  once  refused  to  take  oaths 
cannot  be  afterwards  permitted  to  take 
them,  but  considered  as  Popish  Recusants . 
Therefore,  they  would  not  be  indulged 
with  such  permission.  And  they 
were  thereupon  ordered  into  confinement. 

And  now  begins  in  earnest  the  sad 
drama  of  deportation.  There  is  no 
other  event  in  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  which  has  such  a setting  of 
tears.  It  is  a new  world  tragedy 
whose  memory  will  go  out  but  with 
the  heart  of  man. 

The  transports  are  lying  in  the 
waters,  the  Acadians  are  ordered  to 
convene  in  their  church,  whose  con- 
secrated aisles  are  desecrated  by  a 
brutal  and  blasphemous  soldiery.  It 
is  Sunday,  when  peace  and  prayer  were 
wont  to  hover  over  the  village  of 
Grand  Pre!  From  the  steps  of  the 
altar  Winslow  reads  the  forged  order 
purporting  to  come  from  His  Majesty, 
the  King  of  England,  ordering  the 
people  of  Grand  Pre  into  exile — “ exile 
without  an  end  and  without  an  ex- 
ample in  story.” 

I will  let  the  poet  Longfellow  tell 
of  the  embarkation  of  the  poor  Aca- 
dians as  they  turned  their  faces  away 
from  their  happy  and  peaceful  homes 
to  go  they  knew  not  whither : 

“ There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult 
and  stir  of  embarking 
Busily  plied  the  freighted  boats ; and  in  the 
confusion 

Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and 
mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  children 
Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms, 
with  wildest  entreaties. 

So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Ga- 
briel carried, 

While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline 
stood  with  her  father. 


Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  twilight 
Deepened  and  darkened  around;  and  in 
haste  the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line 
of  the  sand-beach 

Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp 
and  the  slippery  sea-weed. 

Farther  back  in  the  midst  of  the  household 
goods  and  the  wagons, 

Like  to  a gypsy  camp  or  a leaguer  after  a 
battle, 

All  escape  cut  off  by  the  sea,  and  the  sen- 
tinels near  them, 

Lay  encamped  for  the  night  the  houseless 
Acadian  farmers. 

Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the 
bellowing  ocean, 

Dragging  adown  the  beach  the  rattling 
pebbles,  snd  leaving 

Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded 
boats  of  the  sailors. 

Then,  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  re- 
turned from  their  pastures ; 

Sweet  was  the  moist  still  air  with  the  odor 
of  milk  from  their  udders; 

Lowing  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well- 
known  bars  of  the  farm-yard, 

Waited  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice 
and  the  hand  of  the  milk  maid. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  streets;  from  the 
Church  no  Angelos  sounded, 

Rose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleamed 
no  lights  from  the  windows.” 

For  eight  years — that  is  from  1755 
to  1763 — the  deportation  of  the  ill- 
fated  Acadians  continued  at  intervals. 
Of  the  18,000  who  peopled  the  Penin- 
sula, Isthmus  of  Shediac,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  Cape  Breton,  14,000 
were  deported,  and  of  this  number  no 
less  than  8,000  perished.  They  were 
scattered  upon  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  among 
strangers  whose  doors  and  hearts  in 
many  instances  were  closed  to  their 
misfortunes  by  order  of  Lawrence  to 
the  Colonial  governors.  The  goddess 
Juno,  slighted  in  her  beauty,  pursued 
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with  vengeance  the  Trojan  exiles  upon 
the  deep,  but  the  cruel  spirit  of  Law- 
rence is  much  more  relentless  and  vin- 
dicative, for  it  pursues  his  meek  and 
despoiled  victims  into  the  very  soli- 
tude of  their  exile.  Yet  this  is  the 
man  whom  Parkman  whitewashes  and 
defends.  Parkman,  whose  glowing 
pages  are  the  delight  of  thousands! 
Parkman,  who  shared  for  a year  the 
rude  and  uncivilized  life  of  Indians, 
that  he  might  the  more  accurately 
study  their  character  for  the  pages  of 
his  history ! Parkman,  who  loved  the 
heroic  in  either  the  spiritual  or  physic- 
al order!  With  the  real  facts  of  the 
Acadian  expulsion  and  deportation 
before  him,  as  found  in  the  documents 
of  the  time  the  New  England  his- 
torian, who  first  conceived,  under  the 
shadow  of  Harvard,  the  idea  of  writing 
his  ten  volumes  dealing  with  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  New  France  in  the 
New  World,  blasts  forever  his  reputa- 
tion as  a fair  and  impartial  historian, 
that  he  may  justify  the  conduct  of  the 
most  brutal  despot  that  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  Colonial  America!  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Laval  University, 
Quebec,  founded  by  the  gift  and  grace 
of  French  genius  and  generosity,  hesi- 
tated to  place  upon  the  brow  of  the 
New  England  story-teller  a doctor’s 
cap?  It  were,  indeed,  an  honor  ill- 
bestowed.  Hannay  is  also  a partisan ; 
Murdoch,  honest  but  weak ; Hali- 
burton,  the  distinguished  author  of  Sam 
Slick , judicial  and  strong;  Smith,  Cas- 
grain  and  Rameau,  careful  and  pains- 
taking. It  is,  however,  to  the  MS. 
of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Brown,  and  the 
prolonged  research  and  industry  of 
Edward  Richard  that  we  owe  the  true 
story  of  the  Acadian  expulsion  and 


deportation.  Kingsford  is  but  an  echo 
of  Hannay,  and  Parkman,  while  Profes- 
sor Goldwin  Smith  faintly  reflects  the 
three.  The  latter  usually  has  the 
nightmare  whenever  a French  Can- 
adian or  a Jesuit  crosses  his  literary 
path.  Yet,  even  the  one  time  profes- 
sor of  Oxford  is  not  the  last  to  traduce 
the  character  of  the  Acadians. 

Douglas  Sladen,  a wandering  min- 
strel from  Australia,  and  a sometime 
sojourner  in  Japan,  while  taking  a 
flying  trip  through  Canada,  and  dining 
with  some  Maritime  literati , conceived 
the  idea  of  adding  his  quota  to  the 
literature  of  this  sad  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  contribution  to  the 
question  taken  from  a page  of  his 
recent  bulky  work,  entitled,  “ On  and 
Off  the  Cars.”  It  is  very  evident  that 
our  poetic  pilgrim  is  “off”  here.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  Acadians : “ These 
poor  souls  were  as  fond  of  their  hold- 
ings as  an  Irish  peasant” — this,  by 
the  way,  of  course,  was  a grave  crime, 
seeing  that  Lawrence  wished  to  settle 
his  friends  on  their  lands — “and  had 
been  rebellious,  not  from  inclination, 
but  because  they  were  body  and  soul 
in  the  control  of  the  Church,  which 
was  a mere  machine  in  the  hands  of 
Abbe  Le  Loutre.” 

Mr.  Richard  spent  years  in  research, 
consulting  the  archives  of  London, 
Paris  and  Halifax,  ere  he  ventured  to 
embody  in  book  form  the  result  of  his 
painstaking  labors,  but  Douglas  Sladen 
needed  no  such  research.  Truth  came 
to  him  by  intuition  and  the  grace  of 
being  a B.  A.,  OxoniensiSy  England. 

Time,  however,  is  fast  vindicating 
the  character  of  the  peaceful  and  pious 
Acadians ! 
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PAGANINI. 

BY  MARY  JAMES. 


There  is  a rumor  that  Paganini,  the  great  violinist,  in  order  to  acquire  his  skill  over  the 
instrument,  bartered  his  soul  to  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

Great  master  in  the  vibrant  world  of  sound, 

Than  which  there  is  no  nobler  universe, 

Men  praise  your  skill,  your  wondrous  flights  rehearse, 

Of  all  your  virtues  go  the  shining  round, 

Tell  how  from  common  strings  and  wood,  you  drew 
The  harmonies  some  sweet- voiced  seraph  lost, 

As,  resting  on  a flowered  bank,  green  mossed, 

He  taught  the  list’ning  birds  a (moral  new. 

Tell  how  the  drawn  notes  of  your  violin 
Could  bring  before  the  wond'ring  list'ners’  eyes, 

A burst  of  sunrise  splendor  till  the  cries 
Of  rosy  day-dawn  trembled  to  begin. 

How  now  the  ripple  of  the  fairy  bow 
Seemed  blending  in  enchanted  harmony 
With  feet  of  dancing  maids  in  Arcady, 

Who,  with  attendant  swains,  tripped  to  and  fro. 

Sometimes  the  music  told  a sadder  tale 
Of  hearts  by  men's  unkindness  crucified, 

True  souls  distrusted,  fondest  hopes  denied, 

And  fled  to  silence  with  a sobbing  wail. 

But  followed  quick  the  joyous,  ringing  psalms 
That  greet  the  victor  in  a battle  won, 

And  all  men  seemed  to  see  around  the  Son, 

His  followers  triumphant,  waving  palms. 

Again,  with  sweetly  solemn  lingering, 

Like  some  upstraimng, God  ward  thought  'twould  rise, 

Until  it  seemed  a winged  prince  from  the  skies 
That  pray'r-atoning  bow  was  fingering. 

Or,  straying  into  wild,  sweet  threnody, 

It  told  of  pain  and  of  the  common  lot. 

Like  perfume  from  a pressed  flow’r,  long  forgot, 

Came  soft,  a “ Miserere  Domine.” 

And  they  who  hung,  entranced,  upon  the  play 
Of  that  slight  reed,  a — quiver  up  and  down, 

Could  turn,  and  with  a worldly  shrug,  a frown, 

And  hateful,  sneering,  envious  lips,  still  say: 

u Ah,  yes:  a wondrous  skill  with  violin 

Has  Paganini;  but  I have  my  fears 

The  tale  is  true  they've  told  these  many  years, 

His  skill  came  not  without  the  darkest  sin. 
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For,  look  you,  while  he  plays  divinely  there, 

And  we  think  angels  hover  overhead, 

They  say  that  Satan  keeps  his  guard,  instead, 
Watching  to  drag  him  to  his  hellish  lair.” 

Since  Abel  pressed  unsandaled  feet  upon 
The  great  stone  staircase  of  the  House  of  God, 

No  patient  soul  that  tortuous  way  has  trod, 

But  ever  by  his  side  there  has  been  one. 

Perhaps  some  Pharisee,  without  a stain, 

Who,  with  a sneer,  will  still  at  actions  frown, 
Mistaking  motives,  strive  to  pull  him  down, 

No  heart  aspiring  but  has  had  its  Cain. 

Magicians  of  the  chisel  and  the  brush, 

Undying  scenes  transmitting  through  the  years, 
Your  greatest  thoughts  were  bom  in  pain  and  tears. 
Not  ’mid  a world’s  applause,  but  in  the  hush 

Of  genius  scorned,  came  forth  the  melodies 
That,  as  nought  else,  can  men’s  hearts  exorcise 
From  evil,  raise  a mortal  to  the  skies. 

We  turn  the  pages  of  past  centuries, 

And  delving  in  the  dust  of  long  ago, 

Can  read  of  struggles  to  an  unknown  height. 

Angels  alone,  ascend  on  rungs  of  light, 

While  many  wearied  Jacobs  sleep  below. 

Yet  not  uncomforted,  the  noble  band 
That  upward  toils  unto  a distant  heav’n. 

The  love  of  beauty,  working  like  a leav’n, 

Uplifts  the  hearts  we  cannot  understand. 

To  them  all  sunsets  are  triumphal  hymns, 

The  days’  “ Laudate  ” to  the  God  of  might. 

On  ev’ry  flow’r  in  characters,  oi  light, 

They  read  the  thought  the  world’s  great  Artist  limns, 

Something  akin  they  find  in  tempests  wild, 
Something  akin  in  ev’ry  living  thing. 

A saddened  heart  for  many  days  can  sing 
To  the  light  laughter  of  a little  child. 

Men  marvelled  that  a man  could  exorcise 
The  evil  that  lay  hid  in  hearts  of  men, 

Much  marvelled,  grudgingly  admired  and  then, 
Higher  than  the  applause  arose  the  cries 

Of  ignorance,  incredulous,  in  doubt. 

The  self-same  Pharisaical  complaint, 

“ He  works  a wonder ; yet  call  Him  not  saint ! 

It’s  by  Beelzebub  He  casts  them  out.” 
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CRUMBS  FROM  QRUB  8TREET  ET  ALIBI. 

GATHERED  BY  A PHILISTINE. 


If  I owned  the  Review,  (but  I don’t : 
sometimes  I find  it  quite  a job  to  get  a 
good  meal  other  than  a la  Bohemian), 
well,  if  I owned  the  Review  I’d  move 
to  New  York, just  becauseits  poor,  i.  e., 
the  Review.  New  York  is  the  only 
place  for  the  poor,  because  there  are  so 
many  crumbs  falling  from  the  rich 
man’s  table  to  be  gathered,  even  by  an 
orthodox  editor.  Others  have  come. 
Mr.  Thorn  has  come  to  New  York 
without  having  lost  any  of  his  point, 
and  I believe  he  is  catching  a few  more 
crumbs,  mayhap  whole  slices,  than  he 
did  in  the  windy  city.  Perhaps  there 
were  too  many  in  his  class  in  the  city 
throned  by  the  muddy  river. 

• • • 

This  is  the  time  for  thinking  about 
a Christmas  gift  for  the  young  folks. 
I would  like  to  make  a suggestion. 
Give  the  dear  little  ones  their  full 
quota  of  goodies  and  playthings.  But 
if  you  have  a boy  or  girl  about  ten  or 
twelve,  quietly  put  a box  of  paper  and 
envelopes  among  the  presents.  Sug- 
gest a Christmas  letter  to  relatives  or 
friends.  Foster  and  encourage  the 
habit  of  writing  letters.  It  may  be 
the  happy  beginning  of  a very  neces- 
sary and  desirable  accomplishment, 
that  of  being  a pleasant  engaging  cor- 
respondent. How  many  young  men 
and  women  would  endorse  what  I here 
suggest. 

• * * 

How  men,  and  the  years,  and  the 
cruel  disappointments  of  life  trample 
our  very  hearts  core,  like  of  old  the 


wine  pres8ers’  feet  crushed  the  luscious 
grape,  till  naught  but  the  water  and 
vinegar  of  rind  and  stone  drip  to  sour 
the  vintage  that  had  been  bright  with 
ruddy  promise.  Life’s  last  pressing! 
How  oft  it  yieldeth  but  a tear  1 

• • * 

Here  is  an  amusing  fact  told  me  by 
a prominent  literary  man  of  the  day. 
When  his  autobiography  appears  you 
will  know  him. 

Years  ago  when  Hope,  and  Craw- 
ford, and  Howells  and  ’Enery  James 
were  doing  hack  work,  and  living,  at 
least  two  of  them,  in  Grub  Street,  this 
author  was  sending  his  MS.  the  weary 
round  of  Editors’  review.  In  few  or 
many  days  his  rejected  progeny  came 
back  to  him.  At  last  a happy  idea 
struck  him,  and,  perhaps,  being  the 
first  original  idea  he  had,  made  him. 
He  had  an  admiring  lady  friend  write 
a flattering  letter  to  several  editors 
with  MS.  enclosed.  In  a short  time 
she  received  favorable  replies  from  all, 
so  that  he  had  to  substitute  other  mat- 
ter, which  was  likewise  accepted.  It 
was  only  after  some  time  that  he  dared 
disclose  the  fact.  And  although  his 
work  was  widely  approved,  two  angry 
Reviewers  rejected  it  thereafter. 
Women  have  taken  men’s  name  and 
place  and  sustained  both ; seldom  man 
has  inverted  the  order.  Here  is  a sug- 
gestion for  disappointed  aspirants  to 
literary  fame. 

* * * 

I was  stopping  at  a leading  Chicago 
hotel,  recently,  with  an  artist  on  one 
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of  the  great  New  York  dailies.  Sunday 
we  wanted  to  go  to  Mass.  First  I 
asked  the  bell-boy;  then  the  porter, 
and  finally  the  clerk,  where  the  Cath- 
olic Cathedral  was,  and  not  one  of 
them  could  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion. We  examined  a large  Church 
Directory  board  in  the  office,  like 
school-boys  looking  for  the  capital  of 
a state,  but  found  only  Protestant 
Churches  there.  The  hotel  employees 
had  for  an  excuse  that  they  could  nev- 
er get  away  for  church.  Finally  an 
old  Irishman  sweeping  the  lobby  di- 
rected us  to  the  Holy  Name,  where  we 
arrived  late  for  Mass.  Why  not  post 
publicly  in  these  hotels  church  notices 
of  the  principal  places  and  hours  of 
Catholic  worship?  We  are  not  the 
only  complainants.  Let  the  bishops 
and  clergy  see  to  it. 

• • « 

Its  amusing  to  note  the  pains  Marie 
Corelli  takes  to  let  us  know  how  much 
she  despises  Reviews,  and  dislikes 
newspaper  notoriety.  Poor  woman, 
she  keeps  the  press  busy  constantly 
telling  us  this  great  fact  in  her  charac- 
ter. What  a beautiful  pen-picture  she 
makes  of  herself  in  Mavis  Clare,  or 
what  she  would  like  the  world  to  con- 
sider her.  It’s  the  old,  old  story  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  or  as  Father  Ryan 
puts  it  beautifully : 

In  the  world  each  fair  Ideal 

Is  wrecked  on  the  shore  of  the  Real. 

• » • 

Strange  how  Father  Ryan’s  lines 
come  back  to  us  unsolicited.  After  all 
he  was  a true  poet,  with  a message  and 
a mission.  I will  never  forget  the  first 
and  only  time  I met  him.  It  was  in 
Cave  Hill  cemetery,  Louisville,  Ky. 
He  had  just  concluded  what  was  for 
him  his  last  spiritual  Retreat  at  the 


Franciscan  convent  in  that  city.  Alone 
he  went  to  the  cemetery  to  visit  the 
friends  of  his  “ childhood’s  days  and 
hopes  ” who  had  been  offered  on  the 
Altar  of  the  Nation,  and  were  now 
sleeping  along  the  silent  lines  of  dead 
on  the  eternal  camping  ground. 

A number  of  medical  students  had 
been  to  the  new  crematory  to  witness 
the  first  cremation  in  Kentucky.  The 
doctor  I was  walking  with  recognized 
the  striking  figure  of  the  poet  priest  as 
he  stood  motionless  in  the  soldiers’  lot 
seemingly  lost  in  deep  reverie. 

I begged  him  to  introduce  me  to  the 
poet  priest  of  the  South,  as  I had  the 
greatest  admiration  for  him  then. 

44  Ah,”  he  said  calmly,  44  Ah,  doctor, 
I am  glad  to  see  you.”  And  he  turned 
his  large,  dark  expressive  eyes  upon 
us.  They  were  moist,  and  his  face 
was  sad.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the 
introduction,  more  than  a mechanical 
extending  of  the  hand.  But  at  the 
mention  of  a certain  Northern  general 
he  started,  and  he  looked  at  me  closely. 

44  Ah,  you  people  of  the  North  are 
so  unjust,  so  unresponsive.  But  your 
day  of  dependence  will  yet  come. 

“See  what  I have  been  reading.  All 
the  iron  slabs  with  legends  and  mo- 
tives for  the  soldier  dead.  O’Hara 
truly  builded  better  than  he  knew. 
If  the  Mexican  war  could  inspire  such 
a poem  as  the  4 Bivouac  of  the  Dead,’ 

I wonder  why  the  awful  struggle  of 
the  late  war  did  not  fire  his  soul.”  And 
he  read  in  a soft,  feeling  tone  a quar- 
tain  from  the  great  poem. 

II  On  fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

44  Yes,  the  South  will  have  its  re- 
venge. And  the  North  ftn4  East  will 
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bend  the  knee  of  submission  to  the  in- 
tellectual superiority  of  the  South  and 
West  whence  alone  American  origi- 
nality shallcome.  They  have  life,  and 
feeling,  and  above  all  freedom  from  de- 
generated models  and  masters.  Would 
to  God  I could  live  to  see  it.” 

And  may  we  not  say  the  prophecy  is 
beginning  to  be  realized.  We  might 
see  the  truth  of  the  above  by  running 
over  the  list  of  great  writers  to-day, 
Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic. 

It  is  the  inevitable  march  of  hu- 
manity onward  to  the  new  and  the 
real.  It  is  the  branding  of  the  old  and 
the  artificial. 

* * • 

There  is  a very  good  suggestion  in 
the  Missionary  for  this  quarter. 

It  is  that  in  small  towns  where  a 
Catholic  paper  seldom  reaches,  the 
pastor  might  publish  a little  pamphlet 
monthly,  that  could  be  made  to  do 
good  service.  It  would  not  involve 
much  of  an  expense,  and  with  interest- 
ing local  items  and  judicious  selections 
it  could  easily  be  made  quite  attractive. 
• * * 

In  making  your  selection  for  book 
presents  for  Christmas,  you  should  not 
pass  over  our  Catholic  authors.  Of 
course,  I don’t  want  you  to  buy  any 
work  that  isn’t  worth  reading.  But 
we  have  to-day,  thank  God,  and  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  some  of  our 
writers  and  publishers,  quite  a selec- 
tion of  wholesome,  interesting  Catholic 
reading.  New  York  and  Chicago 
houses  are  rivalling  one  another  in 
this  good  work.  And  if  our  people 
only  buy,  the  supply  shall  infallibly 
grow  in  variety  and  excellence. 

* * * 

I think  it  was  the  Rosary  editor 
who,  sometime  since,  gently  arraigned 
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the  Reading  Circle  Review  for  its 
manifold  object. 

I see  the  editor  in  announcing  my 
notes  for  the  year  says  they  will  be  lit- 
erary and  educational  principally.  So 

I suppose  I will  have  to  add  an  edu- 
cational note  at  least  occasionally. 

First  of  all  I note  with  sorrow  the 
passing  of  the  “ h ” in  so  many  Eng- 
lish words.  It  is  sad  that  teachers  al- 
low this  to  grow.  It  is  quite  usual  to 
hear  so-called  cultured  people  speak  of 
a “wite  house,”  or  “wich  one”  or 
“ wat  man,”  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  need 
of  going  to  the  Chimmie  Fadden  dis- 
tricts to  hear  this  and  worse.  We 
hear  it  from  pulpit,  and  stage,  in  so- 
ciety and  in  the  home,  aye  even  in  the 
school-room.  I wish  teachers  would 
exercise  a special  care  in  correcting 
this.  Let  them  take  the  sound  of 
t%  who  ” as  a model.  Few  ever  mis- 
pronounce this.  And  applied  in  drill 
to  the  other  words  correction  will  soon 
follow. 

A HEAVEN  SENT  POET. 

I would  not  have  what  I say  herein 
about  Catholic  poetry  be  considered  as 
directed  against  the  single  poem  I 
mention,  “ There  are  others.” 

I read  a poem  called  the  “Holy 
Grail,”  recently,  in  a Catholic  maga- 
zine. It  made  me  feel  very,  very  sad. 
It  was  the  merest  prose,  almost  an  in- 
sult to  the  tastes  and  emotions  of  those 
who  have  read  or  thought  on  this 
beautiful  subject. 

How  Tennyson  and  Lowell  shame 
us  herein ! “ The  Holy  Grail.”  What 
sweet,  beautiful  memories ! What 
moving  visions  of  Camelot,  of  the  great 
Table  Round,  of  Arthur,  Percival,  Gal- 
ahad, and  of  her  who : 

II  Prayed  and  fasted  till  the  sun 

Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro’  her : and 
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I thought 

She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I 
saw  her.” 

It  makes  one  feel  like  crying  out 
as  Fra  Augustino  did  for  a saint.  u A 
poet,  0 God,  send  us  a poet,  for  we 
need  one.” 

We  need  one  of  mighty  vision,  of 
consuming  ardor,  and  of  fearless  tongue 
and  tone.  One  who  will  sing  of  the 
untold  Catholic  glories  of  our  land. 
Not  in  a boasting,  narrow  spirit,  but 
tell  them  simply  as  they  are,  and  be- 
ing Catholic  they  must  win  by  their 
natural  truth  and  beauty. 

One  who  will  sing  in  stirring  verse 
of  beauties  seen  and  told  by  the  cul- 
tured Jesuits,  when  Hennepin  first 
heard  the  mighty  roar  of  Niagara, 
when  Jogues  and  Brebuf,  and  Rene 
Goupil  and  the  Lily  of  the  Mohawks 
bequeathed  the  fruit  of  their  blood  and 
the  beauty  of  their  lives  as  our  undy- 
ing legacy. 

One  who  will  surpass  Evangeline, 
in  the  story  of  the  Reductions,  in  the 
lives  of  a Gallitzin,  a Flaget,%a  David, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  sainted  prel- 
ates and  priests  spending  themselves 
and  being  spent  for  the  flock  of  the 
Master. 

And  of  the  layman,  too,  the  farmer, 
the  road-builder,  the  toiler  in  the  city ; 
and  the  beautiful  lives  of  the  poor. 
And  the  tales  of  heroism  and  sacrifice 
not  yet  told,  for  the  anointed  one  has 
not  yet  come. 

He  shall  lead  and  the  rest  shall  fol- 
low. And  the  ideal  will  be  higher. 
We  will  have  less  “Holy  Grails,”  and 
less  “Summer”  poems  written  in 
winter,  or  in  the  college  or  seminary. 

Are  there  any  signs  of  his  coming  ? 
Do  the  watchers  and  the  listeners  on 
the  heights  descry  or  bear  him  ? The 


murmur  and  the  babble  and  the  dis- 
cord of  the  silly  brook  and  the  silver 
streamlet  and  the  brackish  tarn  we 
hear,  but  the  before-sound  of  the  tor- 
rent of  song  we  hear  not. 

Let  us  pray ! A poet,  O God  send 
us  a great  Catholic  poet,  for  we  are 
worthy.  They  may  smite  him  with 
the  hand  of  the  ingrate,  and  lash  him 
with  the  tongue  of  envy,  and  crown  him 
with  the  thorns  of  malice.  But  the 
hand  that  smites  him  shall  be  with- 
ered : and  the  tongue  that  vilifies  him 
shall  be  blasted  at  the  root.  But  if 
Thou  send  him,  0 Lord,  he  will  be 
mighty  and  will  prevail. 

Let  us  pray. 

* * * 

My  other  educational  note  will  be  on 

RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART. 

There  is  an  aspect  and  power  of  re- 
ligion too  frequently  overlooked,  es- 
pecially by  parents  and  teachers  and 
even  by  priests.  And  this  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heart. 

Religion  is  that  moral  link  that 
binds  the  creature  to  the  creator.  It 
is  just  as  real,  and  flows  as  necessarily 
from  the  creature’s  intellectual  nature 
as  is  the  physical  bond  that  couples 
the  maker  and  his  handiwork  in  one 
grand,  harmonious  whole.  It  is  a 
higher  and  holier  bond  than  that  of 
mere  material  existence,  and  possesses 
a beauty  and  harmony  far  exceeding 
in  excellence  the  varied  charms  of 
beauteous  nature.  It  is  consequently 
a higher  and  holier  development  of  the 
creature.  It  stops  not  with  the  grosser 
portion  of  man’s  being ; but  extends 
to  his  noblest  faculties.  It  elevates 
and  purifies  them  all.  It  furnishes 
each  with  its  proper  object,  in  the  at- 
tainment and  enjoyment  of  which, 
they  find  their  highest  rest  and  satis- 
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faction.  The  intellect  is  ennobled  by 
the  consideration  of  the  grand  truths 
of  nature  and  of  revelation.  The  will 
is  lifted  up  and  strengthened  by  the 
moral  precepts  and  motives  of  Chris- 
tian conduct ; and  the  heart  finds  its 
most  delicate  and  tender  emotions 
resting  in  the  purifying  and  soothing 
offices  of  religion. 

Not  any  one  of  these  alone:  not 
mere  truth  appealing  to  the  in- 
tellect : not  mere  precept  appeal- 
ing to  the  will:  not  mere  cesthetic 
influences  appealing  to  the  heart : not 
any  of  these  alone ; but  all  of  them 
combined  constitute  religion  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  will,  indeed,  must  rest  on 
the  veracity  of  the  intellect : the  heart 
must  repose  on  the  double  base  of  will 
and  mind.  The  law  must  be  founded 
on  the  dogma:  and  the  sentiment 
must  find  its  sure  resting  place  in  the 
twofold  security  of  dogma  and  of  law. 

But  all  these  blended  harmoniously 
together,  acting  on  man’s  constituent 
parts  make  religion  in  its  operation 
among  men  and  toward  God. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  has 
the  greatest  claim  to  recognition;  which 
of  these  exercises  the  most  potent  in- 
fluences on  men’s  lives  and  characters; 
which  of  these  is  most  far  reaching 
and  lasting  in  its  results.  The  truth 
is  each  and  all  are  necessary;  each 
and  all  are  potent  in  their  influences; 
far  reaching  in  their  results. 

But  in  the  practical  purposes  of  life: 
in  the  undertaking  and  accomplishing 
of  great  works : in  the  achieving  of 
permanent  and  wide  results  the  heart 
exercises  a dominating  influence.  The 
intellect  may  lead  the  way  with  its 
changeless  truth : the  will  may  choose 
to  follow  and  embrace  it:  but  the 


glow,  and  earnestness,  and  fidelity  nec- 
essary to  bring  it  to  a successful  issue 
must  come  from  the  love  furnace  of 
the  heart,  from  the  vast  power  house 
of  the  affections  along  the  motor  lines 
pf  the  sentiments  and  the  emotions. 
The  fact  is  that  almost  all  the  great 
and  heroic  deeds  that  have  thrilled  the 
world  flowed  from  the  generous  heart : 
almost  all  the  evil  that  has  disgraced 
human  annals,  had  its  origin  in  the  first 
feeble  impulse  to  wrong  not  strangled 
in  its  very  birth. 

I do  not  allude  here  to  mere 
spiritual  unction  and  fervor,  much 
less  to  religious  enthusiasm  or 
fanaticism.  These  all  have  had 
their  results  good  and  bad.  But 
merely  to  necessity  of  real  rectitude 
of  heart  even  in  those  founded  on  solid 
dogma,  and  obedient  to  just  law.  This 
aspect  of  the  heart’s  place  and  power 
in  religion  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  train  the 
youthful  heart. 

Outside  Catholicity,  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  watchfulness  over  its  ebb 
and  flow,  have  no  place.  The  exterior 
suffices,  or  when  the  heart  has  place  it 
is  mere  sentiment  resting  on  no  mind- 
and-will-guiding  principles  of  dogma 
and  authority.  This  heart  culture  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  the  source  and  proof  of 
her  interior  sanctity : the  source  and 
proof  of  her  vitality  in  the  noble, 
sacrificial  lives  of  her  saints.  Its  de- 
velopment and  culture  should  claim 
the  most  careful  attention  of  everyone 
who  has  any  charge  of  the  human 
heart  even  from  the  very  cradle. 

# * * 

I’d  rather  live  in  Bohemia  than  in 
any  other  land. 
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“they  who  instruct  others  unto  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all 

ETERNITY.” 


Educational  Thonfhti. 

(Gleaned  from  the  Scrap-Book  of  an  Old  Pedagogue.) 

There  is  no  power  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  insincere. 

A wise  man  knows  his  own  ignor- 
ance ; a fool  thinks  he  knows  every- 
thing. 

Wise  sayings  often  fall  on  barren 
ground,  but  a kind  word  is  never 
thrown  away. 

By  instruction  the  store-room  shall 
be  filled  with  all  precious  and  most 
beautiful  wealth. 

He  who  waits  to  do  a great  deal  of 
good  at  once  will  never  do  any.  Good 
is  done  by  degrees. 

Lead  your  pupils  to  self-reliance 
through  self-activity  in  the  service  of 
all  that  is  true,  beautiful  and  good. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only 
with  materials  of  knowledge;  it  is 
thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  ours. 

The  greatest  things  and  the  most 
praiseworthy  that  can  be  done  for  the 
public  good,  are  not  what  require  great 
parts,  but  great  honesty. 

As  Reason  is  a rebel  unto  Faith,  so 
is  Passion  unto  Reason ; as  the  propo- 
sitions of  Faith  seem  absurd  unto  Rea- 
son, so  the  theories  of  Reason  seem 
unto  Passion. 

Love  is  better  than  fear,  gentleness 
than  beating  to  bring  up  a child  right- 
ly in  learning.  I do  assure  you  there 
is  no  such  whet-stone  to  sharpen  a 


good  wit,  and  encourage  a will  to 
learning,  as  praise. 

Bacon’s  celebrated  apophthegm, 
“ Knowledge  is  Power,”  had  been  ut- 
tered before  him  by  Solomon  in  vari- 
ous forms.  Among  others : “ A wise 
man  is  strong ; and  a man  of  knowl- 
edge stout  and  valiant.” 

The  most  valuable  part  of  every 
man’s  education  is  that  which  he  re- 
ceives from  himself,  especially  when 
the  active  energy  of  his  character 
makes  ample  amends  for  the  want  of 
a more  finished  course  of  study. 

The  foundation  of  good  education 
should  be  laid  in  the  nursery ; and 
when  a mother  gives  up  her  children 
to  the  instruction  of  strangers,  she 
ought,  at  least,  to  stipulate  for  a con- 
tinuance of  religious  instruction . 

The  historian  must  withdraw  him- 
self aloof  from  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  view  with  the  coolness  of 
an  unconcerned  spectator  the  events 
which  pass  before  his  eyes.  A hand 
holding  a symbol  by  the  middle,  desig- 
nates, according  to  the  Chinese’  idea, 
a historian,  whose  first  duty  is  to  in- 
cline to  neither  side. 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship,  which 
carries  riches  and  commodities  from 
place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the 
most  remote  regions  in  participation  of 
their  fruits,  was  thought  so  noble,  how 
much  more  are  letters  to  be  magnified, 
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which  as  ships  pass  through  the  vast 
sea  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant 
participate  in  modem  illuminations 
and  inventions. 

The  little  child  takes  the  tangled 
skein  and  tries  to  unwind  it,  but  the 
more  it  tries  the  worse  the  tangle  is. 
At  last  its  good  sense  and  reason  teach 
it  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  task ; so 
it  takes  it  to  its  mother,  and  soon  ev- 
ery thread  is  in  its  place.  So  it  is  with 
man,  when  he  tries  by  his  finite  mind 
to  fathom  the  deep  things  of  God.  He 
soon  finds  the  thing  is  too  great,  and 
in  an  humble  spirit  he  takes  it  to  God, 
and  the  trouble  is  removed. 

Philosophy  fails  in  its  noblest  ob- 
ject, if  it  does  not  lead  us  to  God ; and, 
whatsoever  may  be  its  pretensions, 
that  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
science,  which  professes  to  trace  the 
sequences  of  nature,  and  yet  fails  to 
discover,  as  if  marked  by  a sunbeam, 
the  mighty  hand  which  arranged  them 
all;  which  fails  to  bow  in  humble 
adoration  before  the  power  and  wis- 
dom, the  harmony  and  beauty,  which 
pervade  all  the  works  of  Him  Who  is 
eternal. 

Steer  for  tbe  Desired  Haven. 

“ If  today  is  frittered  away  in  aim- 
less effort , there  is  no  basis  for  tomor- 
row’s work,  and  the  morning  finds 
teacher  and  pupil  all  adrift  upon  an  un- 
known sea,  the  hearings  lost , the  log  un- 
tried, their  bark  forced  far  from  her  true 
course  by  unseen  currents,  and  no  ap- 
proach to  the  desired  haven” 

Many  an  honest,  hard  working 
teacher  has  found  himself  “ all  adrift  ’’ 
for  want  of  a fixedness  of  purpose.  Rou- 
tine work,  the  result  of  a slavish  alle- 
giance to  the  text-book,  or — what  is 
more  unfortunate  still — to  the  cast 


iron  methods  of  narrow  and  self-satis- 
fied directors  or  principals,  has  per- 
mitted these  teachers  to  push  out  to 
sea  with  no  “ bearings  ” to  consult,  no 
“log”  of  previous  voyage  to  study. 
The  lesson  of  today  is  a continuation 
of  the  pages  of  yesterday,  which  is  to 
be  recited  either  in  the  words  of  the 
book,  or  in  as  close  an  approximation 
to  it  as  modem  civilization  will  per- 
mit without  placing  the  teacher  on  the 
“ old  fogy  list.” 

Teachers  of  this  class  are  forever 
lamenting  the  lack  of  intelligence,  the 
lack  of  thought,  the  lack  of  interest 
and  the  absence  of  mind  (and  of  per- 
son) on  the  part  of  children  in  class. 
They  forget  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
child  can  only  be  aroused  by  the  in- 
terest the  subject  in  hand  has  for  that 
child.  No  pupil  can  become  interested 
in  that  which  is  beyond  his  compre- 
hension. The  lesson  and  the  manner 
of  its  presentation  must  mean  something 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  teacher.  Too 
many  teachers  imagine  that  because 
they  understand  a definition  given  by 
a pupil  that  the  pupil  understands  it. 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Pupils 
acquire  a set  form  of  answer,  this  an- 
swer is  often  very  well  worded  but  the 
child  has  no  intelligent  conception,  no 
clear  idea  of  the  practical  application 
of  those  words,  hence,  it  is  more  or 
less,  “ off  its  bearings.”  The  mariner 
cannot  cross  the  trackless  ocean  with- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
“ bearings,”  he  must  know  how  to  use 
the  instruments  at  his  command,  he 
must  consult  his  “sailing  chart”  to 
ascertain  whether  there  are  any  “ dere- 
licts ” on  his  track ; he  must,  as  soon 
after  a fog  as  possible,  consult  the  sun 
and  the  stars  to  verify  his  course  and 
get  out  of  his  “ dead  reckoning,”  so 
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that  he  may  steer  direct  for  the  “de- 
sired haven.” 

Too  many  teachers  are  content  to 
run  on  “ dead  reckoning,”  to  accept  an 
answer  from  a pupil  simply  because 
the  language  is  correct,  regardless  of 
the  child’s  conception  or  want  of  con- 
ception, of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
in  that  answer.  Nor  are  all  these 
teachers  “ shirkers  ” of  duty  or  wilful 
“ rutters.”  They  are  simply  the  vic- 
tims of  bad  teaching  themselves.  They 
were  permitted  to  fall  into  bad  habits, 
and  those  bad  habits  have  followed 
them  through  life.  Their  pupils  have 
passed  from  one  grade  to  another  un- 
til they  reached  the  graduating  class 
and  finally  the  examination  for  gradua- 
tion. Now,  comes  the  “tug  of  war” 
The  questions  are  presented  in  a differ- 
ent form  from  that  in  which  the  pupils 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  them ; 
there  is  a nervousness  incident  to  all 
examinations,  and  this  nervousness  is 
now  increased  .by  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty that  prevails  in  the  pupils’ 
minds  as  to  the  “ bearing  ” of  the  ques- 
tions asked.  Children  have  been  ex- 
pected to  reason,  but  they  have  never 
been  taught  to  reason.  The  work  of 
one  school  day  has  never  been  made  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  work  of  the  next. 
Disconnected  facts  have  followed  one 
another,  and  have  meant  little  or  noth- 
ing practical  to  the  child.  There  has 
been  no  logic  of  events ; no  cause  and 
effect  in  daily  work,  no  building  up. 
Everything  has  been  desultory  or  in- 
effective, and  the  whole  object  of  the 
teacher’s  work  is  unobtained. 

There  must  always  be  a definite  pur- 
pose in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  a 
constant  care  exercised  to  induce  the 
power  of  connected,  logical  thought  in 
the  pupil.  This  can  only  be  secured 


at  the  price  of  hard  and  thoughtful 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It 
entails  special  preparation  for  each 
day’s  work,  an  unwearying  effort  to 
secure  a closer  sympathy  with  the 
pupil, — a sympathy  to  be  attained  only 
through  a thorough  understanding  by 
both  teacher  and  pupil — to  present  the 
subject  in  the  most  natural  and  effi- 
cient and  interesting  manner  possible; 
to  have  as  many  new  illustrations  as 
can  be  found,  and  these  drawn  from 
the  walks  of  life  of  the  pupil,  so  that 
they  may  come  within  the  range  of 
his  comprehension  and  be  ever  marked 
by  a true  aim  and  lofty  motive. 

“ This  is  very  hard  on  the  teacher,” 
some  will  say.  It  is  hard  on  the  cate- 
chist not  on  the  teacher.  These  two 
widely  different  positions  should  never 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  The 
person  who  frits  away  the  teaching 
hours  in  “ aimless  effort  ” is  no  teacher ; 
he  drifts  along  without  “bearings,” 
without  “ log,”  carried  hither  and 
thither  by  “unseen  currents,”  and 
never  approaches  the  “ desired  haven  ” 
because  he  had  none  in  view  when  he 
started  out.  He  has  taken  his  pupils 
over  a tread-mill,  that  has  threshed 
out  no  wheat ; that  has  produced  no 
intellectual  development,  and  that  has 
turned  their  faces  into  dials  that  tell 
nothing  but  the  flight  ot  time. 

Punctus  V IRIDIS. 

Ho  Too  Want  to  Bo  Good  Toaefcers? 

The  annual  address  of  Supt.  Green- 
wood, of  Kansas  City,  contains  some 
very  good  advice  to  teachers  of  all 
kinds,  and  some  of  it  is  very  helpful 
in  certain  directions.  While  he  does 
not  express  in  words,  his  conviction 
that  an  underlying  religious  feeling 
is,  unquestionably,  a great  boon — es- 
pecially to  the  intelligent  teacher  who 
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knowB  how  to  use  it — he  embodies  the 
idea  in  the  moral  qualities  he  points 
out  as  essential  in  the  good  teacher. 
After  reading  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Greenwood’s  address,  make 
up  your  mind  to  which  of  the  three 
classes  of  teachers  he  refers  to,  you  be- 
long, and  then  set  yourself  to  cultivate 
those  qualities  that  will  place  you  at 
the  head  of  that  clam* : 

“ All  teachers  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  do  the  lowest  kind  of  work. 
These  would-be  teachers  imitate  some 
favorite  teacher,  perhaps,  in  manner, 
method,  and  devices.  Nothing  is 
thought  into  what  is  done,  and  then 
looked  out  of  from  the  inside.  Many 
never  get  beyond  this  apprenticeship. 
Thought  dies  with  them.  An  ig- 
norant teacher  is  a doomed  teacher, 
just  as  ignorant  or  prejudiced  corps  of 
teachers  will  kill  any  school  or  system 
of  schools. 

“ A step  higher  is  the  second  class  in 
the  development  of  teaching  power. 
This  class  knows  some  things  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  perhaps  have  some  vague 
conceptions  of  the  principles  of  psy- 
chology, but  they  do  not  see  how  to  ap- 
ply any  one  of  these  principles  to  the 
living  child.  Their  knowledge  is  in 
one  direction  and  their  practice  in  an- 
other. With  such  it  is  impossible  to 
get  intelligent,  skillful,  and  scientific 
work  in  the  school  room,  and  yet  there 
is  more  hope  of  them  than  of  the  low- 
est class.  But  so  many  of  these  lack 
that  poise  of  faculties,  breadth  of  learn- 
ing, quality  of  common  sense,  and 
skill  and  acuteness  in  unraveling  in- 
tricate problems,  that  they  find  them- 
selves ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  im- 
portant issues.  The  influence  of  such 


teachers  is  so  well  stated  by  an  eminent 
authority  when  speaking  of  another 
class  of  professional  workers,  that  its 
repetition  in  this  connection  is  indeed 
apropos.  He  said : ‘ The  harmful  man 
in  any  community  is  the  ignorant, 
good  man,  whose  goodness  floats  his 
ignorance  while  his  ignorance  does  its 
fatal  work.’ 

“But  there  is  another  and  better 
kind  of  work  than  I have  yet  men- 
tioned. It  is  that  which  is  thought 
out  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  is  ju- 
diciously and  scientifically  tested  in 
the  instruction  of  children.  Let  this 
kind  of  teaching  be  coupled  with 
energy,  decision  of  character,  an  intel- 
ligent application  of  principles  to  the 
work  in  hand,  united  with  an  inquir- 
ing love  of  truth  and  a devoted  love  of 
goodness  and  purity  of  heart,  then  our 
schools  will  continue  to  grow  in  use- 
fulness, efficiency,  and  power.  These 
teachers  have  opened  the  windows  of 
their  souls  and  let  light  and  truth  in 
behind  the  closed  blinds  and  have  for 
their  guests  high  and  noble  thoughts. 
Teachers, will  you  enrich  your  common 
life  a thousand  fold?  Will  you  fight 
the  battle  of  your  own  soul  so  bravely 
in  defense  of  the  noblest  thoughts  that 
it  will  be  always  at  peace  with  itself? 
The  battle  ground  of  life  is  ever  be- 
tween one’s  higher  and  lower  self.  I 
would  have  you  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  the  clear  sunlight  of 
truth.  This  deeper,  nobler  teaching 
is  the  only  kind  worthy  of  the  name.” 

More  Common  Sense  one  Len  Psycholo- 
gy—So-Called. 

The  place  of  arithmetic  in  the 
school  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
mathematical  calculations  he  will  be 
required  to  make  in  after  life.  The 
school  should  seek  to  impart  broad 
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training — to  give  special  attention  to 
those  methods  of  calculation  which  are 
of  value  to  the  average  man  or  woman 
rather  than  to  rules  of  a more  limited 
usefulness.  Lay  a good  foundation 
and  the  pupil  will,  later  on,  be  able  to 
solve  the  more  intricate  questions  that 
may  present  themselves  to  his  more 
mature  years.  It  rarely  occurs  that 
any  actual  business,  whether  banking, 
trade,  or  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
sale  and  purchase,  are  carried  on  upon 
the  exact  arithmetical  lines  taught  in 
the  text  book.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  teachers,  then, — especially  in  the 
case  of  children  who  are  compelled 
to  leave  school  at  an  early  age— to  de- 
velop aptness  in  learning  what  is  re- 
quired, and  skill  in  applying  what  is 
learned.  The  nature  of  the  examples 
given  should  be  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pupil,  and  should  deal  with 
practical,  every  day  transactions. 
Questions  involving  age  or  the  duration 
of  time,  should  never  be  given  to  chil- 
dren during  the  first  or  second  year  of 
their  school  lives.  The  average  five  or 
six  year  old  child  may  be  able  to  tell 
the  difference  between  five  apples  and 
three  apples,  with  the  objects  before 
his  eyes,  but  he  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  difference  be- 
tween “John’s  age  and  his  sister’s  age.” 
The  fact  that  the  difference  between 
the  figures  representing  their  respec- 
tive ages  may  strike  him,  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  questions  of  this  kind. 
The  child  has  no  more  idea  of  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  make  a year 
than  he  has  of  the  diameter  of  the 
moon.  It  is  not  a mechanical  solution 
of  arithmetical  questions  that  the 
teacher  should  aim  at,  but  an  intellec- 
tual, rational,  practical  solution.  We 
are  apt  to  complain  that  children  are 


slow  in  developing  reasoning  qualities  i 
but  do  we  always  give  them  problems 
or  questions  that  are  “ reasonable  ” to 
them  ? Many  teachers  are  too  ready 
to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  what 
is  perfectly  clear  and  simple  to  them, 
must  be  equally  so  to  the  pupil.  Nor 
is  this  mistake  confined  to  the  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  alone ; it  is  common 
to  almost  every  line  of  study.  The 
child  cannot  reason  on  that  which  con- 
tains no  reason  to  him,  nor  can  the 
adult,  for  that  matter. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  psycholo- 
gy now-a-days.  Young  people  are 
turned  out  from  High  Schools  and 
Training  Schools  brim  full  of  psycho- 
logical terms.  Superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction  are  “psychology  mad,’’ 
and  insist  upon  a knowledge  of  psy- 
chology as  an  imperative  necessity  for 
the  modem  teacher,  that  he  or  she 
may  get  a certificate  to  teach.  Do 
these  gentlemen  realize  that  psychology 
consists  in  something  more  than  the 
ability  to  get  off  a lot  of  memorized 
psychological  terms  ? That  psychology 
is  not  a thing  to  be  learned  without  a 
logical  and  philosophical  foundation , 
which  the  mind  of  the  average  high 
school  or  training  school  pupil  is  not 
mature  enough  to  grasp,  even  if  the  con- 
dition of  a thoroughly  trained  teacher 
were,  at  all  times,  present,  is  potent  to 
every  thinking  person.  How  many  of 
these  “ psychology  mad  ” superintend- 
ents could  manage  to  keep  their  sad- 
dles if  their  hobby  horses  happend  to 
lead  them  into  spheres  into  which  they 
would  be  the  examined  instead  of  the 
examiner  ? One  has  only  to  follow 
these  psychological  Solomons  through 
the  text-books  they  write  and  through 
the  iad-begotten  vacillations  which 
make  them  condemn  today  what  they 
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recommended  yesterday,  to  prove  the 
truthfulness  of  our  argument. 

Let  us  put  less  psychology , so-called, 
into  our  young  teachers,  and  more 
common  sense.  Common  sense  in  teach- 
ing— as  in  everything  else — is  worth 
all  the  “ ologies  ” ever  invented  by  im- 
practical school  masters.  It  will  never 
lead  the  teacher  to  ask  unreasonable 
questions  and  expect  reasonable  an- 
swers in  return,  but  will  lead  him  to 
study  the  capabilities  of  the  minds  he 
is  moulding  and  shape  his  questions 
in  accordance  with  them. 

Taught  upon  lines  like  this,  arith- 
metic will  become  an  interesting  study 
to  the  little  pupils  as  well  as  to  the  large 
ones.  The  propositions  propounded 
will  involve  objects,  quantities,  meas- 
urements, etc.,  that  are  familiar  to  the 
pupil  and  he  will  be  able  to  reason 
them  out  and  not  guess  at  them  or 
work  them  out  after  a given  rule , as  too 
often  happens. 

Let  us  have  fewer  fads,  less  mis- 
called psychology  and  more  common 
sense  in  our  modern  education,  and  we 
shall  not  fail  to  produce  better  results. 

Tctchen*  Connell  Query  Box. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  the 
“ Rocky  Mountains  ” came  to  be  so  called  ? 

Katie. 

The  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  early  visited  by  Jesuit  Mission- 
aries who  gave  to  this  great  western 
range  the  first  approach  to  its  present 
name,  Montagues  des  Pierres  Brittanies , 
which  is  found  in  Bellion’s  map  of 
North  America,  published  in  Charle- 
voix’s History  of  New  France  in  1743. 
The  name  of  “ Rocky  Mountains  ” first 
appears  on  a map  of  Morse’s  American 
Geography , dated  1794;  while  in  the 
text  of  1789  the  range  is  still  called 
the  “ Shining  Mountains.” 


A dispute  has  arisen  in  a neighboring 
Reading  Circle  as  to  the  name  of  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  world.  Will  the  Teach- 
ers’ Council  please  set  us  right? 

K.  B.  aed  J.  E.  W. 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  world 
known  is  certainly  the  Acta  Populi  Ro- 
mani Diuma.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
issued  as  early  as  691  B.  C.  It  must 
have  met  with  more  encouragement 
than  the  papers  of  the  present  day. 
There  is  still  one  number  extant  of  the 
year  168  B.  C.,  of  which  the  following 
is  a translation : 

“ On  March  29  Consul  Livinius  has 
exercised  the  governing  power  today. 

“A  violent  storm  occurred  in  the 
course  of  this  day ; the  lightning  struck 
an  oak,  soon  after  noon,  near  the  Ve- 
lian  Hill,  and  split  it  into  several 
pieces. 

“ A disturbance  took  place  at  an  inn 
with  the  sign  of  the  Bear,  close  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  landlord  was  serious- 
ly wounded. 

“ The  Edile  Titinius  has  condemned 
some  retail  butchers  for  selling  to  the 
people  meat  which  had  not  been  in- 
spected by  the  authorities.  The  fines 
have  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  to  the  goddess. 

“ The  money  changer  Ausidius, 
whose  office  bears  the  sign  of  the  Cim- 
brian  shield,  absconded  with  a consid- 
erable sum.  He  was  pursued  and  has 
been  arrested.  He  still  had  the  stolen 
money  in  his  possession.  The  Praetor 
Fontejus  sentenced  him  to  restore  that 
money  immediately  to  those  who  had 
entrusted  it  to  him. 

“ The  brigand  chief  Dennipho,  who 
was  arrested  by  the  Legate  Nerva,  was 
crucified  today. 

“ The  Carthaginian  squadron  enter- 
ed the  harbor  of  Ostia  today.” 

From  the  above  “local  items  ” it  will 
be  seen  that  the  world  was  pretty  much 
the  same  in  those  days  as  it  is  today. 
Cheating,  swindling  and  all  our  mod- 
ern sins  seem  to  have  been  as  common 
then  as  now. 
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STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  MARC  F.  VALLETTE,  LL.  D. 
COLUMBUS:  FIRST  VOYAGE— CONTINUED. 


CHAPTER  in. 

i.  Erection  of  the  Cross. — Colum- 
bus takes  Possession  of  the  Newly 
Discovered  Land  in  the  Name  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  Spain. — Doubt  as 

TO  WHICH  OF  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

was  the  San  Salvador  of  Columbus. 
— Scarcely  had  Columbus  set  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  the  New  World,  than  he 
caused  a Cross  to  be  erected.  Grateful 
to  the  Power  that  had  sustained  him 
throughout  his  long  and  trying  voy- 
age he  gave  to  the  land  he  had  just 
discovered  the  name  of  San  Salvador, 
(Holy  Savior).*  Next  he  called  upon 
Rodrigo  de  Escovedo,  Notary  of  the 
Armada,  and  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of 
Segovia,  “ to  take  oath  of  obedience  to 
him,  and  to  bear  witness  that  he,  in 
the  presence  of  all,  took  possession  ot 
the  island  in  the  name  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  his  Sovereigns,  complying 
with  the  required  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Admi- 
ral failed  to  note  the  latitude  and  long- 
itude of  this  island,  as  it  has,  in  our  day, 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  as 
to  which  ot  the  Bahama  Islands  was 
the  San  Salvador  of  Columbus.  Gran 
Turk  Island,  Guanahanni  (the  present 
San  Salvador),  Watling,  Moriguana, 
Acklin  or  Samana,  all  correspond, 
more  or  less,  with  the  description. 


After  a careful  examination  of  the 
question  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  Watling  Island  was  the  place  at 
which  Columbus  landed, f and  a mon- 
ument has  been  erected  there,  in  recent 
years,  to  commemorate  the  event. 

a.  Columbus’  Treatment  and  Ap- 
preciation of  the  Natives. — How 
the  Natives  Regarded  the  Span- 
iards.— The  natives  were, at  first, alarm- 
ed at  the  appearance  of  the  caravels, 
which  they  took  to  be  great  monsters 
with  wings,  and  watched  the  strangers 
from  behind  the  trees  and  bushes,  but, 
finding  that  no  harm  was  intended, grad- 
ually emerged  from  their  concealment 
and  approached,  tremblingly,  until 
they  gathered  more  courage,  from  the 
actions  and  expressions  of  the  strangers. 
They  looked  with  wonder  upon  this 
new  order  of  beings ; they  felt  them  to 
make  sure  they  were,  indeed,  human 
beings,  and  were  especially  astonished 
at  their  beards.  Columbus  soon  rec- 
ognized that  they  were  a people  whose 
gentleness  of  disposition  would  be 
more  easily  won  over  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity  by  love  than  by  fear. 

u I gave  them  red  caps,  glass  beads, 
etc.,  which  they  put  around  their 
necks,  and  other  trifles  which  seemed 
to  them  of  inestimable  value.  They 
afterwards  came  out  to  the  ships  in 
which  we  were,  some  swimming, 


•La  Uamo  a gloria  de  Dios  que  ae  le  havia  mostrado,  librandolo  de  muchos  peligroe,  San  Salvador.— Fer- 
nando Colon,  Vida  dd  Alnirante.  Cap.  XXV. 

fDr.  Jobn  Gilmary  Shea,  the  well  known  historian  concurred  in  this  opinion. 
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others  in  light  canoes,  bringing  par- 
rots, and  cotton  yarn  in  large  and 
small  balls,  and  many  other  things 
which  they  exchanged  with  us  for 
glass  beads  and  hawks  bells.*  Indeed, 
they  took  every  thing  and  gave  us  what 
they  had  with  the  greatest  good  will.”t 

Columbus  was  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  reached  the  In- 
dian Sea,  and  as  he  continued  his  ex- 
plorations among  the  islands,  later  on, 
he  took  possession  of  one  after  the 
other  by  public  proclamation  and  with 
unfurled  banner.  To  each  of  these  he 
gave  a name,  ordering  that  one  (North 
Caico),  should  be  called  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Concepcion,  another  (Little 
Inagua)  Femandina,  the  third  (Great 
Inagua)  Isabella,  and  the  fourth, 
(Cuba)  he  called  Juana,  and  so  with 
all  the  rest  respectively.! 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
seemed  to  be  all  young,  moderately 
tall,  and  in  color,  not  unlike  the  na- 
tives of  the  Canaries.  They  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  of  clothes  and  painted 
their  bodies  in  different  colors.  Their 
weapons  consisted  of  lances  hardened 
at  the  ends  by  fire  and  tipped  with 
sharks’  teeth  or  sharp  flint.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  “ Log  of 
Columbus  ” will  give  some  idea  of  how 
the  natives  regarded  the  Spaniards. 

8UNDAY,  OCTOBER  14TH. 

“ At  daybreak  I ordered  the  ship’s 
launch  and  the  boats  of  the  caravels  to 
make  ready  to  reconnoitre  the  island, 
and  direct  our  course  to  the  N.  N.  E. 
I wanted  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
island  and  the  villages.  Later  on  I 
saw  two  or  three  villages,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  ran  to  the  shore,  mo- 


tioned us  to  land,  and  gave  thanks  to 
God.  Some  brought  vessels  of  water 
and  others  food.  Finding  that  I did 
not  steer  for  the  shore,  many  plunged 
into  the  sea  and  swam  after  us,  and  we 
understood  by  their  signs  that  they 
asked  us  if  we  had  come  from  heaven. 
An  old  man  came  in  a canoe,  others, 
both  men  and  women  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  ‘Come  and  see  the  men 
who  have  come  from  heaven,  bring 
them  food  1 ’ Then  came  many  men 
and  women,  each  one  bringing  some- 
thing, giving  thanks  to  God.  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  ground  and  rais- 
ing their  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
again  calling  upon  us  to  land.  But  I 
was  afraid,  seeing  that  the  coast  was 
surrounded  by  a reef  of  rocks  that  ex- 
tends around  the  entire  island.  I also 
wanted  to  secure  a suitable  place  for  a 
fort.” 

3.  Why  Columbus  Desired  Gold. 
— The  Discovery  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba. — The  First  Mention  Made  of 
Tobacco.— As  he  sailed  along,  Colum- 
bus was  astonished  at  the  numerous 
islands  and  objects  he  encountered. 
While  anxious  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  to  Christianity,  he  was  also 
anxious  to  secure  gold.  This  latter  was 
necessary  in  order  to  retain  the  inter- 
est of  his  Sovereigns  in  the  matter  of 
the  continuance  of  his  discoveries  and 
to  afford  some  proofs  of  their  impor- 
tance. Then,  too,  he  had  pledged  his 
share  of  the  treasures  his  discoveries 
produced,  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  purchase  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Savior  from  its  Moslem 
possessors.  Hence,  wherever  he  went 
he  never  failed  to  enquire  of  the  na- 
tives where  gold  was  to  be  found. 
Wherever  he  found  “ herbs  and  trees 
which  would  be  of  great  value  in  Spain 


* Beil*  attached  to  the  feet  of  hawks  which  were  formerly  used  In  hunting. 
t4*  Log  of  Columbus.1'  Friday,  October  12th,  1492. 

X Ali&rum  etlam  unamquamaue  novo  nomine  nuncupavi : quippe  aliam  inaulam  8anctaa  Mariee  Concep- 
tion la.  al  lam  Fernandinam,  aliam  Isabel  am,  aliam  Joennam,et  sic  de  relequis  appellarl  Jussi.—  Letter  of 
Columbia  to  Don  Rafael  Sanchez. 
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for  dyes,  medicines  and  spices  ” he  sure  that  beyond  the  mountains  that 


hastened  to  secure  them  that  he  might, 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  convert  them 
into  gold.  The  Indians  told  him  of  an 
island  of  large  size  in  which  an  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  pearls  was  to  be 
found.  He  was  confident  that  this 
was  the  long  sought  Cipango,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  reach  it. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  28TH. 

“Sailed  S.  S W.  in  quest  ol  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  hugging  the  near- 
est shore,  entered  a fine  river  free  from 
danger  of  shoals  or  other  perils;  all 
the  coast  along  here  was  deep  and  un- 
obstructed ....  The  land  appeared 
quite  level.  The  (Admiral)  entered  his 
launch  and  went  ashore ; he  found  two 
dwellings,  the  inmates  of  which  ap- 
peared to  be  fishermen,  who  fled 
through  fear  at  his  approach.  In  one 
of  these  cabins  he  found  a dumb  dog 

(dogs  that  never  bark),  also 

found  nets  of  palm  threads,  lines,  horn 
fish  hooks,  bone  harpoons  and  other 
fishing  implements,  and  many  fire- 
places, and  he  supposed  that  each  of 
these  houses  was  resorted  by  many. 

The  grass  was  as  tall  as  in 

Andalusia  in  April  and  May.  Purslain 
and  strawberry-blite  abounded.” 

The  Admiral  continued  his  voyage 
around  this  island,  which  he  describes 
in  his  notes  as  “the  most  beautiful 
that  the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld.  One 
would  wish  to  live  there  always.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  misery  or  death 
in  such  a place.”  From  time  to  time 
the  scent  of  spices  was  carried  to  his 
vessels  from  the  interior,  and  mussels 
and  pearl-oysters  were  seen  along  the 
coast.  These  signs  only  strengthened 
his  conviction  that  Cuba  was  a contin- 
uation of  Asia.  He  was,  as  yet,  uncer- 
tain as  to  whether  Cuba  was  a conti- 
nent or  an  island,  but  he  was  almost 

*Log  of  Columbus. — Tuesday,  Nov.  6, 1492.  See,  also, 

tArrobas— twenty-five  poundi. 


loomed  up  before  him  he  should  find 
the  empires  and  the  civilization  and 
wealth  that  the  travelers  of  his  day 
had  associated  with  Cathay  and  Japan. 
He  sent  envoys,  loaded  with  presents, 
into  the  interior,  to  be  exchanged  for 
nothing  but  gold,  but  the  messengers 
returned  without  any  tidings  of  prince- 
ly courts  and  gay  capitals.  They  had 
seen  nothing  but  a few  huts  of  savages, 
and  a vast  wilderness  of  vegetation, 
perfumes,  fruits  and  flowers. 

“ They  also  noticed  numerous  men 
and  women  going  from  one  village  to 
another  with  firebrands  in  their  hands, 
and  certain  dried  herbs,  which  they 
rolled  up  in  a leaf  and  lighting  one  end, 
put  the  other  in  their  mouth  and  continued 
inhaling  and  exhaling  volumes  of  smoke.”* 
This  is  the  first  mention  made  of  to- 
bacco. How  little  Columbus  realized 
that  this  discovery  would  prove  more 
profitable  to  Spain  than  all  the  gold  in 
the  mines  of  the  Indies.  Besides  to- 
bacco, the  messengers  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  potato,  “ a farina- 
ceous root,  which  heat  converted  at 
once  into  bread ; ” maize,  cotton  spun 
by  the  women,  oranges,  lemons  and 
other  nameless  fruits.  How  little 
Columbus  then  realized  how  valuable 
these  discoveries  would  be  to  the  com- 
merce of  future  generations.  The  Ad- 
miral describes  the  cotton  as  very  fine 
and  having  full  heads.  In  one  of  the 
store  houses  the  messengers  saw  “more 
than  five  hundred  arrobas,f  and  learned 
that  the  natives  could  raise,  in  that 
region,  four  thousand  quintals  a year.” 

The  Admiral  soon  became  convinced 
“ that  once  these  people  understand 
our  language  they  will  be  disposed  to 

Las  Casas,  Histories.  General  de  las  Indias.  Lib.  l,Cap.  46. 
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be  very  devout  and  religious,  and,  in 
time,  all  will  become  Christians.’’  In 
his  letter  to  his  Sovereigns  he  trusts  that 
“ their  Highnesses  will  give  this  mat- 
ter their  consideration  with  all  dili- 
gence, so  that  these  great  multitudes 
may  turn  to  the  Church  and  become 
converted.” 

Describing  the  manner  of  living  of 
the  natives  of  Cuba  the  Admiral  says : 
“ The  houses  of  the  natives  are  the  beet 
we  have  seen.  They  are  made  like 
alfanegues  (pavilions),  very  large  and 
appeared  as  royal  tents,  without  an 
arrangement  of  streets,  except  one  here 
and  there;  and  within  they  are  very 
clean  and  well  swept,  and  the  furni- 
ture very  well  arranged.  All  the 
houses  are  made  of  palm  branches,  and 

are  very  beautiful There  were 

found  in  these  houses  many  statues  of 
women,  and  several  heads  fashioned 
like  masks  and  very  well  wrought.  I 
am  at  a loss  to  know  whether  they 
keep  these  out  of  love  for  the  beautiful 
or  as  objects  of  worship.”*  The  Span- 
iards also  saw  excellent  nets,  fish  hooks, 
and  fishing-tackle;  tame  birds  about 
the  houses  and  dogB  that  never  bark. 
Columbus  was  delighted  with  all  he 
saw  in  the  beautiful  island  of  Cuba, 
and  he  seemed  to  delight  in  praising 
the  qualities  of  the  poor  natives,  who 
were  destined  too  soon  to  be  deprived 
of  all  they  possessed.  “ I have  observ- 
ed,” he  says,  “ that  these  people  have 
no  religion,  neither  are  they  idolaters, 
but  are  a very  gentle  race,  without 
thought  of  harm.  They  neither  kill 

nor  steal,  nor  carry  weapons 

they  have  a knowledge  that  there  is  a 
God  above,  and  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  we  have  come  from  heaven.  They 
will  quickly  learn  such  prayers  as  we 


repeat  to  them,  and  also  to  make  the 

sign  of  the  Cross A very  short 

space  of  time  would  suffice  to  gain  to 
our  faith  multitudes  of  these  people.” 

4.  Treachery  of  Alonzo  Pinzon — 
Wreck  of  the  Santa  Maria — 
Building  of  Port  La  Navidad. — 
It  is  a pity  that  the  actions  of  some 
of  the  followers  of  Columbus  were 
not  more  in  keeping  with  their  Chris- 
tian teachings,  and  they  were  not 
more  of  a good  example  to  these  pagan 
natives  than  they  were;  but  envy, 
which  arises  in  the  heart  of  man  in 
the  very  hour  of  success,  began  to  prey 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Admiral’s  most 
trusted  Lieutenant,  Alonzo  Pinzon. 
His  vessel,  the  Pinto,  the  second  of  the 
squadron,  and  a faster  sailer  than 
either  of  the  others,  had  left  Spain 
manned  by  a crew  from  Palos ) and  offi- 
cered by  the  friends  of  the  Pinzons. 
On  the  night  of  November  21st,  Pinzon 
strayed  away  from  the  other  vessels, 
and  steered  east  for  the  island  of  Ba- 
beque,  where  the  Indians  told  him  there 
was  much  gold.  It  was  his  intention 
to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  Admiral,  to  find  out  other  lands 
for  himself,  now  that  he  was  in  the 
New  World,  and,  alter  giving  them 
his  name,  return  to  Spain  and  usurp 
the  glory  and  rewards  that  belonged 
to  the  Admiral. 

Columbus  had,  for  some  time  past, 
noticed  a spirit  of  insubordination  in 
his  second  in  command;  but,  as  he 
was  indebted  to  Pinzon  for  an  encour- 
agement and  assistance,  without  which 
he  could  never  have  succeeded  in  man- 
ning his  vessels  and  setting  out  upon 
the  voyage  that  was  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  his  life,  he  was  loth  to  take 
any  action  that  might  seem  like  in- 


♦No  se  si  esto  tienen  por  hermotur*,  o ador&n  en  ellut.— Navabrite.  Col.  vol  I.#  p.  42. 
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gratitude  on  his  part.  This  forbear- 
ance, which  Pinzon  took  for  weakness, 
only  emboldened  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  plans.  In  his  entry  on  the 
“Log”  the  Admiral  says  that  he 
abandoned  the  other  ships  “ without 
any  excuse  or  necessity,  or  stress  of 
weather,  and  he  has,  by  language  and 
actions,  occasioned  me  many  other 
troubles.”  Yet,  the  Admiral  pretended 
to  believe  that  the  desertion  of  the 
Pinta  was  accidental,  and  he  pushed 
on  with  his  two  remaining  vessels,  to 
the  southeast,  and  finally  made  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Expectation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
or  Commemoration  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. The  caravels  were  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting  in  honor  of  the 
day.  On  landing,  Columbus  and  his 
companions  were  treated  “ even  as 
gods  ” by  the  natives,  whose  men  and 
women  were  “ models  of  strength  and 
beauty.”  “ Nature,”  says  Columbus, 
“is  so  prolific  there,  that  property  has 
not  produced  the  feelings  of  avarice  or 
cupidity.  These  people  seem  to  live 
in  a golden  age,  happy  and  quiet  amid 
open  and  endless  gardens,  neither  sur- 
rounded by  ditches,  divided  by  fences, 
nor  protected  by  walls.  They  behave 
honorably  towards  one  another,  with- 
out laws,  without  books,  without 
judges.  They  consider  him  wicked 
who  takes  delight  in  harming  another. 
This  aversion  of  the  good  to  the  bad 
seems  to  be  all  their  legislation.”  Their 
religion  also,  was  but  the  sentiment  of 
their  own  inferiority,  and  of  gratitude 
and  love  for  that  Great  Spirit  who  had 
granted  him  life  and  happiness.  This 
form  of  government  was  as  simple  and 
natural  as  their  ideas.  It  was  largely 
patriarchal  — the  family  group,  en- 
larged in  the  course  of  generations,  but 


always  subject  to  a hereditary  chief, 
called  the  Cacique,  who  was  the  head, 
not  the  tyrant  of  his  subjects.  An 
authority  so  paternal  on  the  one  side, 
so  filial  on  the  other  placed  rebellion 
beyond  the  range  of  possibilities. 

Cacique  Guacanagari  lavished  every 
attention  that  a generous  hospitality 
suggested  upon  the  strangers.  The 
Admiral  did  not  fail  to  reciprocate  his 
kindness.  One  evening  the  Admiral, 
after  a visit  to  the  Cacique,  seeing  the 
sea  calm  and  anticipating  no  change 
in  the  weather,  retired  to  rest,  not  hav- 
ing slept  the  preceding  night.  Mean- 
while, the  helmsman,  in  spite  of  the 
strict  orders  of  his  commander  to  ex- 
ercise the  strictest  vigilance,  entrusted 
the  helm  to  one  of  the  sailors,  a mere 
boy,  and,  like  all  the  sailors  on  board, 
soon  fell  asleep.  Gradually  the  ship 
drifted  upon  a sand-bank.  The  alarm 
was  instantly  given.  The  Admiral 
was  the  first  upon  his  feet,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  crew  into  the  boats 
to  carry  an  anchor  astern  to  ward  the 
vessel  ofi.  The  master  and  sailors  did 
so,  but,  in  their  confusion,  instead  of 
obeying  orders,  rowed  off  to  the  Nina, 
half  a league  to  windward.  On  reach- 
ing the  caravel  the  master  made  known 
the  dangerous  condition  of  the  Santa 
Maria.  Reproaching  him  for  his  cow- 
ardly desertion,  the  commander  of  the 
caravel  manned  his  boat  and  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  the  Admiral.  It  was 
too  late  to  save  the  ship,  the  current 
having  carried  her  higher  up  the  bar. 
Fortunately  the  weather  continued 
calm,  otherwise  the  ship  must  have 
gone  to  pieces. 

Guacanagari  was  moved  to  tears  by 
the  sad  affair;  his  assistance  was  as 
generous  as  his  sympathy.  His  peo- 
ple went  out  in  their  canoes  and  soon 
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brought  all  her  cargo  on  8hore}  and 
were  very  careful  that  nothing  should 
be  lost.  The  Admiral  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  kindness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  nature.  “ They  are  a loving, 
uncovetous  people,”  he  says,  “ so  doc- 
ile in  all  things,  that  I assure  Your 
Highnesses,  I believe  in  all  the  world 
there  is  not  a better  people  or  a better 
country;  they  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves , and  they  have  the  sweetest 
and  the  gentlest  way  of  talking  in  the 
world,  and  always  with  a smile.”  * 

In  the  face  of  the  good  will  which 
greeted  the  Admiral  on  every  side, 
and  of  the  many  signs  of  gold  which 
gave  every  assurance  of  its  abundance 
in  this  place,  the  Admiral  resolved  to 
build  a fort  and  tower,  and  to  found  a 
colony  in  the  territory  of  Guacanagari. 
“Here  we  shall  have  boards  with 
which  to  build  the  fort  (from  the  wreck 
of  the  Santa  Maria)  and  provisions,  in 
food  and  wine,  for  more  than  a year, 
and  seed  to  plant,  and  the  long  boat 
from  the  ship,  and  a calker,  a carpen- 
ter, a gunner,  a cooper,  and  a number 

of  men anxious  to  explore  this 

island  and  discover  in  what  portion  of 
it  gold  is  to  be  found.” 

The  fort  was  built  and  received  the 
name  of  La  Navidad , because  he  enter- 
ed the  port  on  Christmas  Day.  Co- 
lumbus now  resolved  to  return  to  Spain 
and  announce  his  triumph  and  obtain 
assistance  for  more  extensive  opera- 
tions. He  had  sailed  through  the  West 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  had  given  to 
bay,  island  and  cape  such  names  as 
San  Salvador,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Con- 
cepcion, Puerto  Santo,  Monte  Cristo, 
Ac.,  showing  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
the  religious  character  of  his  mission. 
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He  left  his  fort  in  charge  of  Diego  de 
Arana  with  thirty-nine  men  under  his 
command.  Upon  these  men  he  im- 
pressed the  solemn  duty  of  preserving 
the  respect  of  the  Indians  for  the  Span- 
iards, and  that  “ everything  should  be 
well  grounded  and  regulated  for  the 
service  of  God.” 

5*  Triumphant  Return  to  Spain 
— Inglorious  End  of  Alonzo  Pinzon. 
— It  was  on  Friday,  August  3,  that 
Columbus  set  sail  from  Palos,  on  his 
voyage  across  an  unknown  sea,  and  it 
was  on  Friday,  January  4,  that  he  set 
sail  from  La  Navidad  to  return  to 
Spain,  loaded  with  the  gifts  of  the 
Cacique,  and  carrying  with  him  all  the 
ornaments  and  crowns  of  pure  gold 
that  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  natives,  either  by  gift  or  exchange, 
and  “ some  individuals  of  this  island 
and  the  others,  as  proofs  of  the  facts 
he  was  to  state.” 

Contrary  winds  prevented  the  Nina, 
the  smallest  of  the  caravels,  and  the 
only  one  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiral,  from  putting  out  at  once  to 
sea.  While  coasting  around  the  island 
he  unexpectedly  met  his  faithless  com- 
panion, Alonzo  Pinzon. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  6. 

“.  . . . At  noon  a stiff  easterly  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  a sailor  was  sent  aloft 
to  look  out  for  bars.  He  soon  caught 
sight  of  the  caravel  Pinta  sweeping  to- 
wards them  before  the  wind.  Seeing 
that  all  attempts  to  lay  to  were  fruit- 
less, from  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds, 
and  that  there  was  no  safe  anchorage 
in  the  vicinity,  the  Admiral  put  back 
to  a little  bay  west  of  Monte  Cristo, 
followed  by  the  Pinta . Pinzon  came 
aboard  the  Nina  and  began  to  make 
excuses  for  his  desertion,  alleging  many 
reasons  therefor,  but  the  Admiral  said 
they  were  all  false,  and  that  he  had 


+“  Eliot  aman  a bus  projimon  como  a se  rnUrnon,  y tienen  ana  habla  la  maa  dulce  del  mnndo,  y manaa.  v 
aiempre  con  riaa.’*— Navarrtte,Qol.f  yoL  L,  p.  113. 
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strayed  away  from  him  that  night  with 
much  pride  and  envy,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  to  what  to  attribute  that  pride 
and  dishonesty  that  Pinzon  had  man- 
ifested towards  him  during  the  voyage. 

The  Admiral  pretended  to  be 

satisfied  with  his  excuses,  not  wishing 
to  “yield  to  the  temptations  of  Satan, 
who  sought  to  prevent  the  voyage  as  he 
had  done  at  first.” Pinzon  col- 

lected quite  a quantity  of  gold,  as,  for 
a strip  of  leather  the  natives  gave  his 
men  pieces  as  large  as  their  two  fingers, 
and  sometimes  as  large  as  a hand. 
Pinzon  retained  one-half  of  all  this  for 
himself,  and  divided  the  rest  among 
his  men  to  secure  their  fidelity  and 
secrecy”.* 

The  adverse  winds,  which  delayed 
the  final  sailing  for  Spain,  continuing, 
Columbus  would  have  preferred  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  this  delay  in  explor- 
ing the  coast  of  Hispaniola  as  far  as 
possible,  but,  “ having  placed  the  cara- 
vels in  command  of  Captains  who  were 
brothers,  such  as  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon and  Vincente  Anesf  Pinzon,  who, 
with  their  adherents,  were  actuated  by 
pride  and  envy,  and  who  looked  upon 
everything  now  as  their  own  (the  Santa 
Maria  being  lost),  who,  in  spite  of  all 
the  honor  that  had  been  done  them, 
continued  insubordinate,  as  they  had 
been  doing  for  some  time;  who  had 
said  many  things  against  him  (the  Ad- 
miral) they  should  not  have  said,  and 
considering  that  the  elder  brother  had 
deserted  him  from  November  21  until 
January  6,  without  cause  or  reason, 
and  solely  through  disobedience,  all  of 
which  the  Admiral  had  borne  in  silence 
so  as  not  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of 
his  voyage,  and  to  get  rid  of  such  bad 
company,  he  says  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  his  real  feelings  before  these 
untoward  people,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  some  honest  people 

■’Las  Casai-Log  ol  Coiambus, 

tSometimes  wmten  Yanez. 


with  him,  it  was  no  time  to  mete  out 
punishment ; he  resolved  to  return  to 
Spain  as  soon  as  possible.” 

He  accordingly  ordered  Pinzon  to 
follow  him  to  Europe  with  his  vessel, 
and  they  set  sail  together,  but  the  trade 
winds  which,  on  the  outward  voyage, 
had  wafted  them  to  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  they  were  so  anxious  to 
find,  now  seemed  leagued  with  adverse 
wind  and  wave  to  impede  their  passage 
homeward.  Columbus’  superior  knowl- 
edge of  navigation,  his  private  reckon- 
ings on  the  outward  voyage,  and  his 
close  attention  to  the  bearings  now 
taken,  made  him  sure  of  his  course  and 
of  the  true  distances.  While  his  com- 
panions imagined  themselves  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  Spain,  Columbus 
knew  that  he  was  already  nearing  the 
Azores,  and  he  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving them.  But  their  journey  home 
was  not  destined  to  be  so  free  from 
dangers  as  the  voyage  to  the  tropics. 
Tremendous  squalls  of  wind  broke  upon 
the  devoted  caravels  as  they  approach- 
ed the  European  coast.  Lightning 
such  as  had  never  been  seen  before, 
either  on  sea  or  land,  flashed  across 
the  heavens,  while  mountain  high 
waves  dashed  the  helpless  vessels  about 
without  aid  from  helm  or  sails.  The 
signals  made  from  one  vessel  to  the 
other,  during  the  night,  disappeared. 
Each,  driven  by  the  fury  of  the  gale  be- 
tween the  Azores  and  the  Spanish 
main,  thought  the  other  lost.  Colum- 
bus, who  had  risked  his  life  without 
hesitation  to  find  the  New  World  he 
had  struggled  for  years  to  go  in  search 
of,  now  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  sac- 
rificing the  glory  it  had  brought  him. 
In  his  vows  to  the  most  holy  shrines 
of  Spain,  hie  only  petition  was  that  he 
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might  carry  to  the  shore,  even  with 
his  wreck,  the  proof  of  his  return  and 
of  his  victory.  But  the  storm  seemed 
unappeased,  the  vessels  became  water- 
logged, and  the  “ savage  looks,  the  an- 
gry murmurs  or  the  sullen  silence  of 
his  companions  reproached  him  for 
the  obstinacy  which  had  driven  or 
persuaded  them  to  this  fatal  cruise.” 
They  even  talked  of  throwing  him  into 
the  sea,  that,  by  a grand  expiation, 
they  might  still  the  angry  waves. 
Heedless  alike  of  threats  or  anger,  Co- 
lumbus thought  only  of  his  discovery. 
Seizing  a piece  of  parchment  he  wrote 
several  short  accounts  of  his  voyage 
and  of  the  lands  he  had  discovered, 
and  enclosed  some  in  rolls  of  wax  and 
others  in  cedar  cases,  and  threw  them 
into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea 
might  cast  them  up  upon  the  shore. 
At  length,  on  the  4th  of  March,  after 
many  days  of  suffering  and  hunger, 
the  caravels  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Tagus,  off  the  shores  of  a rival  king- 
dom. King  John  II.,  of  Portugal,  after 
hearing  the  story  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  man  whose  offers  he  had 
rejected,  overcame  the  solicitations  of 
his  courtiers  to  have  the  great  naviga- 
tor privately  assassinated  and  thus  de- 
prive the  Spanish  crown  of  its  domin- 
ion over  these  new  lands,  and  gener- 
ously permitted  him  to  send  a messen- 
ger to  Spain  to  announce  his  success, 
and  his  speedy  arrival  at  Palos  by  sea. 

It  was  at  sunrise  on  Friday,  March 
15th,  1493,  that  the  little  caravel  Nina 
entered  the  port  of  Palos,  after  a most 
tempestuous  voyage.  A crowd,  frantic 
with  joy  and  pride,  swarmed  the  docks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  one  at  which  the 
intrepid  discoverers  were  to  land ; some 
even  rushed  into  the  water  to  carry  the 
Admiral  triumphantly  ashore,  But, 


*n 

there  was  one  form  in  that  surging 
mass  of  human  beings  that  stood  out 
prominently  over  all  the  rest.  It  was 
the  friend  and  protector  of  Columbus, 
the  poor  prior  of  the  Convent  of  La 
Rabida,  Father  Juan  Perez,  who  alone 
had  believed  in  him,  who  alone  had 
befriended  him,  and  whose  faith  was 
now  rewarded  by  a new  hemisphere. 
Who  shall  describe  the  mutual  delight 
of  friar,  and  father  and  son,  at  this 
meeting  which  had  so  long  seemed  like 
an  impossibility  ? No  one  felt  the  aw- 
fulnees  of  this  occasion  more  keenly 
than  Columbus.  Barefooted  he  walked 
at  the  head  of  a long  procession  to  the 
church  of  the  monastery  to  fulfill  his 
vows  made  during  the  storm  from  the 
perils  of  which  he  had  just  escaped, 
and  return  heartfelt  thanks  to  God  for 
his  safety,  for  his  glory,  and  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a new  world  to  Spain. 
The  entire  population  of  Palos  followed 
him  with  blessings  to  the  very  door  of 
that  monastery,  at  which,  some  years 
before,  alone  with  his  son,  he  had 
asked  an  alms  and  a night’s  lodging. 
“ Never  has  any  among  men  brought 
to  his  country,  or  posterity,  such  a 
conquest  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  this  conquest  of  Columbus 
had,  up  to  that  time,  cost  humanity 
neither  a crime,  a single  life,  a drop  of 
blood  nor  a repentant  tear.  The  most 
delightful  days  of  his  life  were  those 
spent  in  rest  from  his  hopes  and  his 
glory  in  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida, 
in  the  company  of  his  beloved  children, 
and  in  the  company  of  his  friend  and 
protector,  good  Father  Juan  Perez. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  heaven 
itself  had  thought  it  meet  to  crown  his 
happiness  and  repair  the  wrongs  that 
envy  had  heaped  upon  him,  by  per- 
mitting Alonzo  Pinzon  and  the  PirUa 
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to  enter  the  harbor  of  Palos  just  one 
day  after  the  glorious  reception  which 
had  been  given  to  the  “ Christ-bearer.” 
Pinzon  had  hoped  to  arrive  before  his 
chief  and  despoil  him  of  the  first  fruits 
of  his  grand  inspiration.  Foiled  in  this 
design,  fearing  the  punishment  which 
his  desertion  of  his  commander  might 
bring  upon  him,  and  disheartened  at 


the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to 
Columbus,  he  landed  privately  and 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  in  a few  days 
died  a victim  to  disappointed  ambition. 

Columbus  was  too  generous  to  re- 
joice, or  even  to  have  punished  him, 
and  the  malice  that  pursues  the  steps 
of  the  great  expired  at  his  feet. 

[TO  BK  CONTINUID.] 
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We  have  now  reached  the  heroic 
period  in  American  history,,  the  spirit 
of  whose  literature  is  the  spirit  of  bat- 
tle and  debate.  Theological  polemics 
have  given  way  to  a discussion  of  po- 
litical rights.  Puritan,  Quaker,  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Virginian  Cavalier 
joining  hearts  and  hands  in  defence  of 
a people’s  freedom.  The  necessity  for 
political  unity  had  already  obtained  a 


hold  among  the  colonists,  owing  to  a 
common  danger  from  Indian  and 
French,  and  the  threatened  oppression 
of  the  colonists  by  the  unjust  enact- 
ments of  the  Mother  Country,  empha- 
sized more  sharply  this  necessity,  and 
established  between  all  the  colonies, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  a 
friendly  and  tacit  pact  for  protection 
and  defence. 

It  will  be  then  seen  that  the  idea  of 
a political  and  permanent  union 
among  the  colonies  was  nothing  new. 
William  Penn  had  suggested  such  an 
idea,  in  1697 ; Daniel  Cox,  of  New 
Jersey,  had  pointed  out  its  advantages, 
in  1722 ; while  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
the  Albany  convention  of  1754,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  where  most 
ol  the  New  England  and  Midland  Col- 
onies were  represented,  had  proposed 
“ a plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies 
under  one  government.” 

Let  us  here  remember,  in  order  to 
better  understand  the  relation  of  the 
colonies  to  the  Mother  Country,  that 
the  American  Colonies  were  the  result 
of  commercial  spirit — that  the  English 
government  did  not  illustrate  that 
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paternalism  which  marked  the  policy 
of  France  and  Spain  in  their  colony- 
planting in  the  New  World.  Further- 
more, it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  colonial  policy  adopted  by 
England  in  1765,  was  not  suddenly 
adopted,  nor  were  American  anger  and 
resistance  something  new  and  sudden. 
The  irritation  caused  by  the  Stamp 
Act  of  1765  had  been  preceded  by  an- 
noying grievances  ot  many  years  stand- 
ing. The  colonial  policy  of  England 
from  1765  to  1775,  was  but  her  culmi- 
nation of  a policy  begun  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before,  and  which  might 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  [i.]  Navigation 
Laws ; [ii.]  Laws  of  Trade ; and  [in.] 
Laws  in  Restraint  of  Colonial  Manu- 
factures. It  was  commercial  interests 
and  commercial  men  who  brought 
about  the  War  of  Independence.  In- 
deed a study  of  England’s  policy  dur- 
ing the  past  century  would  reveal  the 
fact  that  not  a few  of  her  most  fruitless 
and  disastrous  wars  have  been 
prompted  by  affairs  of  commerce.  The 
Saxon  draws  the  sword  for  self-inter- 
est, the  Latin  for  the  upholding  of  an 
idea  plus  glory. 

A glance  at  New  France  under  its 
new  masters  may  not  be  here  amiss. 
We  have  seen  that  the  sword  of  Wolfe 
turned  the  scale  of  victory  in  favor  of 
England,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in 
1759,  and  New  France,  which  Voltaire 
sneeringly  designated  “Quelques  arpents 
de  neige ,”  went  to  grace  the  crown  of 
the  Georges.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
1763,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
were  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  while  the  Quebec 
Act  of  1774,  permitted  them  to  retain 
the  French  code  of  civil  law.  It  was 
the  Catholic  Church,  armed  with  the 
breviary  and  the  cross,  that  planted 


the  power  of  France  in  the  New  World, 
while  the  downfall  of  this  power  was 
due  to  naught  else  than  the  neglect 
and  corruption  of  the  French  Court. 

The  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  their  new  allegiance  proved  them- 
selves, as  the  Catholic  clergy  have 
been,  in  all  ages,  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, preservers  of  law  and  order, 
and  fidelity  to  the  crown.  The  fleur 
de  lie  might  give  way  to  the  banner  of 
St.  George  over  the  citadel  of  Quebec, 
but  the  Catholic  Church  remained  for- 
ever the  same.  Parkman,  the  histo- 
rian, pays  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
New  France  the  following  just  and 
glowing  tribute: 

“ One  great  fact  stands  out  conspic- 
uously in  Canadian  history  — the 
Church  of  Rome.  More,  even,  than 
the  royal  power,  she  shaped  the  char- 
acter and  destinies  of  the  colony.  She 
was  its  nurse  and  almost  its  mother; 
and  wayward  and  headstrong  as  it  was, 
it  never  broke  the  ties  of  faith  that 
held  it  to  her.  These  ties  formed, 
under  the  old  regime,  the  only  vital 
coherence  in  the  population.  The 
royal  government  was  transient.  The 
English  conquest  shattered  the  whole 
apparatus  of  civil  administration  at  a 
blow,  but  it  left  her  untouched.  Gov- 
ernors, intendants,  councils  and  com- 
mandants, all  were  gone;  the  principal 
seigniors  fled  the  colony:  and  a people 
who  had  never  learned  to  control 
themselves,  or  help  themselves,  were 
suddenly  left  to  their  own  devices. 
Confusion,  if  not  anarchy,  would  have 
followed  but  for  the  parish  priests, 
who,  in  a character  of  double  pater- 
nity, half  spiritual  and  half  temporal, 
became  more  than  ever  the  guardians 
of  order  throughout  Canada.” 

The  privileges  accorded  the  Catholics 
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of  Quebec  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  and 
the  Quebec  Act,  provoked  some  bitter 
criticism  on  the  part  of  several  bigots 
in  the  American  Colonies,  who  still 
looked  upon  Catholics  through  Puri- 
tan glasses;  and  this  did  not  a little  to 
render  useless,  later  on,  the  mission  of 
Carroll,  Chase  and  Franklin  to  Canada 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Colonists. 

The  ancient  see  of  Quebec  extended, 
at  this  time,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Hudson’s 
Bay  to  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. For  some  years  the  English  gov- 
ernment strove  to  make  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Quebec  the  creature  and 
slave  of  the  State,  but  Bishop  Plessis, 
a man  of  dauntless  courage,  nobly  con- 
tended for  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and 
in  the  end  triumphed. 

The  student  should  here  make  a 
close  study  of  the  founding  and  devel- 
opment of  the  French  Colony  of  Louis- 
iana— its  change  of  fortunes  under 
French  and  Spanish  rule,  and  its  final 
entrance  as  a state  into  the  Union. 
Louisiana  has  a most  historic  and 
heroic  back  ground.  Like  Canada,  it 
first  flowered  as  a colony  from  the  lap 
of  France,  and  the  twain  held  kinship 
for  many  years,  religiously  and  politi- 
cally. Here  will  be  found  the  centre 
of  Creole  life  and  character — elements 
which  have  contributed  a distinct  col- 
or and  quality  to  American  life  and 
letters.  No  person  can  study  Ameri- 
can literature  properly  unless  he  first 
make  a study  of  the  beginnings  of 
American  civilization,  for  literature  is 
but  the  flowering  of  ideas  centuries 
deep. 

With  this  insight  into  the  condition 
of  the  American  Colonies  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  and  this  glance  at 
the  changed  and  changing  fortunes  of 


Canada  and  Louisiana,  we  shall  hurry 
along  to  a consideration  of  the  literar 
ture  of  the  Revolutionary  Period.  It 
was  a time,  said  Thomas  Paine,  to  try 
men’s  souls.  Orators  and  soldiers 
flung  themselves  into  the  contest.  Men 
fought  for  life  and  liberty;  and  the 
pen,  in  the  hand  of  the  patriot,  became 
as  mighty  as  the  sword.  Washington 
was  no  greater  in  the  field  than  James 
Otis  or  Patrick  Henry  in  the  forum. 
Each  triumphed  by  force  of  right. 

Following  the  usual  divisions  of 
the  Revolutionary  Period, we  shall  con- 
sider it  for  literary  purposes  under  the 
following  heads:  The  Period  of  Re- 
monstrance, 1765-1775 ; the  Period  of 
Resistance,  1775-1783;  and  the  Period 
of  Reconstruction,  1783-1812.  A quar- 
tette of  great  orators  marked  the  Pe- 
riod of  Remonstrance.  The  first  of 
these  is  Samuel  Adams,  who  was  born 
1722,  and  died  1803.  An  excellent 
study  of  Samuel  Adams  and  his  work 
may  be  found  in  Johns  Hopkins’  Uni- 
versity Studies,  II.,  207.  See  also  his 
life,  written  by  J.  K.  Hosmer.  Adams 
was,  indeed,  a stout-hearted  old  patriot. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
in  the  class  of  1740,  became  a promi- 
nent figure  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was, 
for  two  years,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. As  an  orator,  Adams  has  been 
compared  with  Otis  and  Quincy. 

James  Otis,  who  has  been  called  the 
Patrick  Henry  of  New  England,  was 
born  in  1725,  and  died  1783.  His 
most  brilliant  oratorical  effort  was  his 
defence  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  rights  of  the  British 
Colonies  to  annul  the  Act  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  restricting  manufactur- 
ing in  the  colonies  and  all  trade  with 
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other  nations.  So  impassioned  and 
powerful  was  this  address,  that  John 
Adams,  who  was  a witness  of  the  trial, 
said:  “James  Otis  then  and  there 

breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of 
life.”  Otis  was  leader  of  the  patriot 
party  in  Massachusetts.  His  speeches 
have  not  been  preserved. 

J osiah  Quincy  was  born  in  1774,  and, 
like  Adams  and  Otis,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.  These  form  a trio  of 
orators  whose  gifts  were  consecrated  to 
the  patriot  cause  in  Massachusetts.  In 
1774,  Quincy  was  sent  on  a private 
mission  to  England,  and  died  on  the 
return  voyage,  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
ty-one. His  son,  Josiah  Quincy,  bora 
in  1772,  became  prominent  in  both 
politics  and  letters.  He  was  president 
of  Harvard  College  from  1829  to  1845. 
His  principal  works  are  his  Memoir 
of  Josiah  Quincy,  the  History  ol  Har- 
vard University,  Municipal  History  of 
Boston,  and  Life  of  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

Patrick  Henry,  the  brilliant  Virgin- 
ian, was  bora  in  1736,  and  died  1799. 
“While  New  England,”  says  Prof. 
Pattee,  “ was  busying  herself  with  re- 
ligious cavils,  Virginia  was  training 
men  who  were  to  become  skilled  in 
statecraft,  in  oratory,  in  worldly  wis- 
dom.” This  not  only  gave  her,  as 
Prof.  Pattee  adds,  the  generalship  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  but  when 
peace  came,  it  enabled  her  to  furnish 
the  young  republic  with  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  statesmen  of  any  cen- 
tury. 

Patrick  Henry’s  greatest  effort  was 
in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1775, 
which  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing whether  the  colony  should  be 
immediately  put  in  a state  of  defence. 
There  is  scarce  any  one  to  whom  the 


following  wonderful  words,  given  by 
Wirt,  the  biographer  of  Henry,  is  not 
familiar  : 

“ It  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in 
submission  or  slavery.  Our  chains  are 
forged ; their  clanking  may  be  heard 
on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  war  is 
inevitable,  and  let  it  come : I repeat  it, 
sir,  let  it  come.  It  is  vain  to  extenu- 
ate the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry 
Peace ! Peace ! but  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  has  actually  begun.  The 
next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  crash  of  re- 
sounding arms ! Our  brethren  are  al- 
ready in  the  field,  why  stand  we  here 
idle?” 

The  character  of  Henry’s  oratory  was 
highly  emotional.  There  was  more  in 
the  man  than  in  the  thought.  The 
fire  spirit  and  impassioned  voice — all 
were  his.  The  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
by  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  in  Ameri- 
can Statesmen,  should  be  read  by  the 
student.  The  great  Virginian  stands 
out  as  the  most  brilliant  orator  of  the 
American  Revolution,  orbed  with  all 
the  fullness  of  fire  and  splendor  of  the 
South. 

The  Period  of  Resistance  is  veined 
with  heroism  and  romance.  Poets  and 
novelists  have  gone  to  it  for  their 
themes,  charming  the  peaceful  world 
of  today  with  a recital  of  the  daring 
and  patriotic  deeds  of  our  forefathers. 
Longfellow  has  told  the  stirring  tale  of 
Paul  Revere’s  Ride  on  the  night  before 
Lexington,  while  Emerson,  in  his  Con- 
cord Hymn,  has  sung  how 

“ the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

But  one  writer  of  note,  however,  be- 
longs to  this  period — Thomas  Paine. 
It  was  not  a period  of  remonstrance, 
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but  one  of  resistance;  hence  the  sword, 
not  the  pen,  found  duty  to  do.  The 
dramas  of  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill, 
Brandywine  and  Yorktown,  were  writ 
with  the  life  blood  of  patriot  soldiers 
who  prized  liberty  and  freedom  and 
feared  not  death. 

Thomas  Paine  was  born  in  England, 
of  Quaker  parentage,  in  1737.  While 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  England, 
he  met  Paine  and  persuaded  him 
to  come  to  America  and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  colonists.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  the  New  World,  Paine  became 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine, 
and  advocated  with  great  vigor  and 
ability  the  complete  independence  of 
the  Colonies.  For  his  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  colonies  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  voted  him  a gift  of  £500. 
Speaking  of  the  aid  which  Paine  gave 
the  colonists  in  their  fight  for  freedom, 
Underwood  says:  “ The  impartial  his- 
torian must  declare  that  liberty  owes 
nearly  as  much  to  the  courageous  ad- 
vocacy of  Paine  as  to  the  military  ser- 
vices of  Washington.” 

Paine  was  a deist,  and  his  blasphe- 
mous attacks  upon  Christianity  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  made  men 
well  nigh  forget  his  early  services  to 
the  cause  of  true  liberty.  The  free 
thought  of  the  time  had  engendered 
deism,  and  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Ethan 
Allen,  Joel  Barlow,  and  many  other 
prominent  Americans,  had  either  open- 
ly or  unavowedly  professed  it.  Paine 
died  in  New  York,  in  1809.  A com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings  has  been 
edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

We  have  now  reached  the  Period  of 
Reconstruction  which  John  Fiske,  the 
historian,  calls  “ the  critical  period  of 
American  history.”  It  is  much  easier 


to  fight  bravely  than  legislate  wisely 
for  a people.  The  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1783,  left  the  thirteen  colonies  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  but  without 
any  unit  of  government.  The  condi- 
tion of  things  at  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution is  thus  well  summed  up  by 
Professor  Pattee:  “No  sooner  had 
peace  been  declared  than  the  union  of 
the  colonies,  which  had  been  their 
strength  during  the  war,  was  forgotten. 
It  had  been,  at  best,  only  a temporary 
joining  of  strength  to  ward  off  a com- 
mon danger.  Even  after  independence 
had  been  won,  Union,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  now  conceive  of  it,  was  un- 
dreamed of,  even  by  the  most  advanced 
thinkers.  When,  in  November,  1783, 
the  Continental  army  was  disbanded, 
each  soldier  returned  to  his  home,  and 
spoke  of  himself,  not  as  a citizen  of  the 
Independent  Colonies  of  America,  but 
as  a citizen  of  Massachusetts,  or  of 
Virginia,  as  the  case  might  be.” — For 
a study  of  the  American  Constitution 
see  McMaster’s  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  Fiske’s  Critical  Period. 

George  Washington,  the  Father  of 
his  Country — “the  first  in  war,  the 
first  in  peace,  and  the  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,”  claims  the 
attention  alike  of  the  student  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  American  literature. 
His  “literary  remains,”  collected  by 
Jared  Sparks,  fill  twelve  large  volumes, 
made  up  chiefly  of  state  papers,  de- 
spatches, messages  and  business  letters. 
His  farewell  addresses  are  models  of 
stately  English,  and  reflect  in  every 
line  the  wisdom  and  fine  spirit  of  this 
imperial  man,  fashioned,  as  Lowell 
says,  in  massive  mould,  whose  genius 
founded  a New  World  Empire,  and 
set  its  destiny  among  the  stars. 

John  Adams,  the  second  president 
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of  the  United  States,  was  born  1735, 
and  died  1826.  His  life  and  works 
have  been  compiled  and  edited  in  ten 
volumes  by  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Underwood  says  of  his  letters  that  they 
are  among  the  best  in  our  literature. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  sixth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  though  in- 
ferior to  his  father  in  native  ability, 
was  much  more  learned  and  accom- 
plished. He  was  born  in  1768,  and 
died  1848.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  W.  H.  Seward  and  John  T.  Morse, 
Jr. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  great- 
est minds  that  have  shaped  the  des- 
tiny of  the  New  World,  was  bom  in 
1743,  and  died  1826.  Lawrence  con- 
siders Jefferson  the  most  acute  philo- 
sophic intellect  of  the  time.  His  great 
work  is  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  is  the  best  known  state 
paper  in  America.  Jefferson  was  op- 
posed to  the  new  Constitution,  because 
he  considered  it  deputed  too  much 
power  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
in  consequence  he  became  at  once  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Anti-Federal- 
ist party,  from  which  has  descended 
the  Democratic  party  of  today. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  has 
been  written  by  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  by  Henry  S.  Ran- 
dall, and  John  T.  Morse. 

James  Madison,  the  fourth  president 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  justly 
styled  “the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,” was  born  in  1751,  and  died  1836. 
He  it  was  who  made  the  first  draft  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  presented  to  the 
Federal  Convention,  and  out  of  the 
eighty-five  Federalist  papers  defending 
and  explaining  it,  he  wrote  twenty- 
nine.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Sidney  H.  Gay. 


Alexander  Hamilton,  “ orator,  writ- 
er, soldier,  jurist,  financier,”  was  born 
in  1757,  and  died  1804.  The  career  of 
this  great  and  versatile  man  is  thus 
summed  up  by  a writer:  “First  a 
student  in  Columbia  College;  then 
called  from  his  studies  to  a brilliant 
career  as  a soldier  in  the  patriot  army ; 
aide-de-camp  to  Washington;  then  ju- 
rist, winning  the  praises  of  such  law- 
yers as  Jay  and  Marshall;  member  from 
New  York  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  Federal  Convention;  author  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  Federalist 
Papers ; then  orator  for  the  new  Con- 
stitution, turning,  almost  single-hand- 
ed, the  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
crucial  state  of  New  York;  and,  finally, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cre- 
ating a financial  policy  that  saved  the 
nation  from  bankruptcy.”  Such  is,  in 
brief,  the  remarkable  career  of  a very 
remarkable  man,  whom  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  regarded  as  “ the  greatest  the 
country  has  every  seen,  if  Washington 
be  excepted.”  Hamilton  was  killed  in 
a duel  by  Aaron  Burr. — The  best  life 
of  this  eminent  American  is  written 
by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  See  also  Lodge’s 
Studies  in  History,  p.  132.  Other  writ- 
ers of  this  period  worth  noting  are 
John  Jay  (1745-1829),  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States;  Fisher  Ames 
(1758-1816),  a powerful  political  speak- 
er and  journalist ; and  James  Monroe 
(1758-1831),  the  fifth  president  of  the 
United  States. 

As  the  literature  of  the  Period  of 
Remonstrance  is  a literature  of  oratory, 
so  the  literature  of  the  Reconstruction 
Period  is  largely  a literature  of  nation- 
building. It  was  not  until  1787  that 
the  American  Constitution,  which 
Gladstone  regards  as  “ the  most  won- 
derful work  ever  struck  off  at  a given 
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time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man/’  was  finally  adopted  and  signed 
by  thirty-nine  members  representing 
the  various  States  of  the  Union.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  was  a compromise  be- 
tween radicals  and  conservatives,  north 
and  south,  large  states  and  small  ones. 
The  discussions  which  led  to  it  divid- 
ing the  people  into  two  factions,  Fed- 
eralists and  Anti-Federalists.  The 
former  upholding  the  Sovereign  power 
of  the  Central  government  and  the  lat- 
ter advocating  the  Independent  sover- 
eignty of  each  individual  State.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  compare,  at 
this  point,  the  distribution  of  power 
under  the  American  Constitution  with 
that  which  obtains  under  the  Canadian 
Constitution. 

The  student  of  American  literature 
should  also  note  here  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1782  and  1809,  nearly  all  the 
great  poets,  historians,  and  novelists 
of  the  National  Age  in  American  liter- 
ature were  born:  Irving  in  1783; 
Cooper  in  1789;  Bryant  in  1794; 
Prescott  in  1796 ; Bancroft  in  1800 : 
Emereon  in  1803 ; Hawthorne  in  1804; 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  in  1807 ; Poe 
and  Holmes  in  1809. 

American  literature  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  been  only  an  echo  of  the  liter- 
ature of  England;  but  now  that  the 
New  World  Republic  has  achieved  po- 
litical independence,  and  has  emerged 
in  the  iulness  of  nationhood  into  the 
full  light  of  freedom,  we  may  look  in 
the  near  future  for  the  beginnings  of 
real  American  letters,  full  of  the  life 
blood  of  a great  and  hopeful  people. 
A fact  worth  observing  is  found,  too, 
in  the  statement  of  an  American 
writer,  that  it  was  in  her  political  lit- 
erture  that  America  first  broke  away 


from  the  intellectual  chain  that  bound 
her  to  England. 

Before  discussing  the  song  and  ro- 
mance of  the  Revolution,  let  us  touch 
briefly  upon  the  religious  freedom 
which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  polit- 
ical freedom  so  hardily  fought  for  and 
won.  The  Catholics  of  Maryland  con- 
tributed their  quota  to  the  Continental 
Congress  and  to  the  Continental  Army 
of  Washington,  and  Catholic  France 
sent  her  great  General  LaFayette  to 
battle  for  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Commodore  John  Barry 
by  his  gallantry,  skill  and  victories, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  American 
navy,  while  Thomas  FitzSimmons  and 
Daniel  Carroll  were  members  of  the 
Convention  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  presence  of  Catholic  troops 
in  Boston,  New  Y ork,  and  Philadelphia 
did  much  to  allay  the  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance, prejudice  and  bigotry  which  for 
years  had  found  an  abiding  place  in 
the  heart  of  Puritan  and  Quaker. 

Washington  generously  recognized 
the  services  of  his  Catholic  soldiers, 
and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  drawn  up,  among  the  signa- 
tures attached  to  it  was  that  of  the  em- 
inent and  patriotic  Catholic,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Maryland,  a 
cousin  of  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll, 
D.  D.,  first  Bishop  of  the  United  States 
and  first  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  The 
student  should  make  a study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  great  Catholic  lay- 
man. 

While  discussing  the  question  of 
religious  freedom  and  equality  in  the 
United  States,  Professor  Richardson,  in 
his  very  able  history  of  American  lit- 
erature, makes  this  significant  remark: 
“The  United  States  is  so  prevailingly 
Protestant  that  probably  no  Roman 
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Catholic  could  be  elected  president,  but 
with  this  exception  the  religious  belief  of 
presidential  candidates  is  not  even 
thought  of  in  exciting  elections.  But  a 
Roman  Catholic  has  held  the  highest 
judicial  position  in  the  United  States; 
many  others  have  been  senators : and 
since  the  Constitution  requires  that 
the  president  be  of  native  birth,  and 
prominent  Roman  Catholics  are  often 
of  foreign  birth,  the  question  of  the 
presidential  eligibility  of  a member  of 
this  Church  has  not  yet  been  fully 
tested.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when,  some 
day,  the  presidential  eligibility  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  is  tested,  the  opinion 
that  now  obtains  among  even  non- 
Catholics,  such  as  Professor  Richard- 
son, “ that  probably  no  Roman  Catholic 
could  be  elected  president,”  will  suffer 
a change.  And  that  integrity,  charac- 
ter and  statesmanship,  and  not  the  pro- 
fession of  any  particular  religious  faith, 
will  form  the  pass-port  to  the  Chief 
Executive  Mansion  of  the  Nation.  We 
dismiss  the  specious  statement  that 
“ prominent  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  are  often  of  foreign 
birth,”  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  started 
out  as  a nation,  its  entire  population 
was  about  four  million;  and  of  these 
not  more  than  forty  thousand  were 
Roman  Catholics,  spiritually  cared  for 
by  some  thirty  priests,  chiefly  Jesuits. 
Rev,  Dr.  Carroll,  a Marylander  by  birth, 
received  his  appointment  to  the  See  of 
Baltimore  in  1790 : Georgetown  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  1789 ; the  Sulpi- 
cian  College  of  St.  Marys,  in  Baltimore, 
in  1791.  In  1808  the  Episcopal  Sees 
of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston 
and  Bardstown  were  erected,  and  Balti- 
more became  a Metropolitan  See. 


The  student  will,  henceforth,  do  well 
to  make  careful  note  of  the  founding 
of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Convents;  for 
from  these  shrines  of  learning,  however 
humble  their  origin,  radiated  an  intel- 
lectual light  that  graced  alike  sanctu- 
ary, home  and  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  nation.  The  Ursuline  community 
of  nuns  had  already  been  in  New  Or- 
leans for  three-quarters  of  a century, 
and  Catholic  faith  received  about  this 
time  a great  impetus  in  the  8outh,  in 
the  appointment  of  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Dubourg  as  Bishop  of  Louisiana. 

Let  us  now  return  to  a brief  consid- 
eration of  the  poets  and  novelists  of 
the  Revolutionary  Period  in  American 
literature.  The  work  in  romance  and 
verse  was,  indeed,  faint  lispings  of  a 
literary  childhood  whose  accents  be- 
trayed the  artificial  training  of  a for- 
eign home.  The  Revolution  gave  birth 
to  warriors  and  orators  but  not  poets. 
“ No  poetry,”  says  Stedman,  “ was  be- 
gotten of  the  rage  of  that  heroic  strife ; 
its  humor,  hatred,  hope,  suffering, 
prophecy,  were  feebly  uttered,  so  far  as 
verse  was  concerned,  in  the  mode  and 
language  inherited  years  before  from 
the  coarsest  English  satirists.” 

British  verse  had  not  yet  fully 
broken  away  from  the  “ten-linked 
chain”  of  Pope,  nor  had  the  clean, 
new  and  strong  poetic  spirit  of  Cow- 
per,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  taken 
full  possession  of  the  royal  palace  of 
nature.  The  Revolutionary  rhymers 
were,  therefore,  as  Prof.  Pattee  remarks, 
not  fortunate  in  their  models.  A few 
lyrics  and  ballads,  crude  and  unfin- 
ished, succeeded  somewhat  in  catching 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Of  these  the  best 
known  are  Yankee  Doodle,  The  Song 
of  Braddock’s  Men,  Hail  Columbia, 
and  The  Battle  of  the  Keys.  Hail 
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Columbia  has  survived  because  of  the 
stirring  music  its  lines  are  wedded  to. 
Its  author,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  was  a 
son  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  student  might  here  read, 
with  interest,  Moore’s  Songs  and  Bal- 
lads of  the  American  Revolution. 

John  Trumbull,  born  in  1750,  and 
known  as  the  American  Butler,  claims 
among  the  poets  of  this  period  the  great- 
est attention.  His  poem  MF’ingal  was 
modeled  upon  Hudibras  and  is  full  of 
wit  and  epigram  — its  Hudibrastic 
couplets  readily  lending  themselves  to 
quotation.  Trumbull’s  chief  works  is 
comprised  in  M’Fingal,  The  Progress 
ofDulness,  Elegy  on  the  Times,  and 
Essays.  He  died  in  1831. 

Timothy  Dwight,  a grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  for  twenty- 
two  years  president  of  Yale  College, 
was  born  1752.  He  is  better  known  as 
a theologian,  scholar  and  educator  than 
as  a poet.  His  principal  prose  work, 
Theology  Explained  and  Defended,  is 
made  up  of  a series  of  sermons  deliv- 
ered before  the  Yale  students.  His 
most  pretentious  poem,  The  Conquest 
of  Canaan,  is  dreary  and  unnatural. 
His  death  occurred  in  1817.  The  Life 
of  Timothy  Dwight  may  be  found  in 
Spark’s  American  Biography,  vol.  14. 

Joel  Barlow  completes  the  trio  of 
Hartford  wits  who  for  a time  made 
this  city  the  intellectual  centre  of  a 
nascent  nation.  He  was  born  in  1755, 
and,  like  Trumbull  and  Dwight,  was 
educated  at  Yale  College.  His  colossal 
epic,  The  Columbiad,  was  published  in 
London  in  1808,  and  was  the  most 
sumptuous  specimen  of  book-making 
ever  attempted  in  America.  As  a lit- 
erary production,  however,  it  is  of  lit- 
tle value.  It  undertakes  to  tell  the 


entire  history  of  America,  real  and  im- 
aginary, in  ten  books  of  over  seven 
thousand  lines.  Hawthorne  declared 
that  some  person  should  dramatize  it 
and  put  it  on  the  stage  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  artillery  and  thunder  and 
lightning.  Barlow’s  fame  as  a poet 
is  much  more  secure  in  his  humorous 
poem,  Hasty  Pudding,  which  was 
written  in  France,  in  1793,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Martha  Washington.  He 
died  in  1812.  For  a Life  of  Barlow 
see  Tyler’s  Three  Men  of  Letters. 

Speaking  ot  the  drama  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  first  play  acted  by  pro- 
fessionals in  America  was  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  which  was  given  by  an  Eng- 
lish company  at  Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1752.  The  first  regular  thea- 
tre building  was  at  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land. In  1753  a theatre  was  built  in 
New  York,  and  one  in  1759  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Philip  Freneau,  the  first  poet  of  na- 
ture in  America,  was  bom  in  New 
York,  in  1752.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College,  and  had  for  class- 
mate and  room-mate  James  Madison, 
afterwards  president  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
amid  the  active  duties  of  journalism. 
His  little  lyric,  The  Wild  Honeysuckle, 
has  about  it  that  flavor  of  nature  which 
in  after  years  formed  a distinct  quality 
in  the  verse  of  Bryant,  Whittier  and 
Longfellow.  Freneau  was  also  the  first 
to  make  the  Indian  the  subject  of 
poetry. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  is  the  sole 
name  in  fiction  worthy  of  any  notice 
during  the  heroic  age  of  American  life 
and  letters.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, of  Quaker  ancestry,  January 
17th, 1771.  Ofhis  novels, Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson  says : “ They  are  the 
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historical  beginnings  of  all  imagina- 
tive prose  literature  in  America,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  its  de- 
velopment without  having  read  them.” 
Brown’s  principal  works  in  fiction  are, 
Wieland,  Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn, 
Edgar  Huntley,  Clara  Howard,  and 
Jane  Talbot.  His  chief  merits  are  his 
graphic  portrayals  of  action,  and  his 
descriptions  of  wild  nature. — See  Pres- 
cott’s essay  on  Charles  Brockden 
Brown;  Richardson  II.,  pages  286-289 ; 
and  Pattee,  pages  103  to  105. 

Now  that  we  have  closed  the  literary 
period  of  the  Revolution,  and  are 
ready  to  enter  a new  era,  which  we  shall 
call  the  first  creative  period  in  Ameri- 
can letters,  I desire  to  impress  upon 
the  student  the  wisdom  of  reading  the 
life  spirit  of  this  heroic  age,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  stirring  times  which  follow 
through  the  ballads  and  historical  ro- 
mances that  have  their  root  and  theme 
of  inspiration  in  bold  deeds  of  daring 
and  adventure,  which  star  the  historic 
back-ground  of  New  World  canvas. 

It  is  true,  Howells,  the  realist,  objects 
to  historical  novels,  but  what  of  that? 
Is  not  Shakespeare  in  his  dramas  one 
of  the  greatest  historical  novelists  the 
world  has  ever  seen  ? 

With  this  purpose  in  view  I would 
therefore  direct  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  the  following  works : 
Holmes’  Grandmothers’  Story  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Battle;  Cooper’s  Lionel 
Lincoln;  The  Partisan  by  Simms; 
John  P.  Kennedy’s  Horse-Shoe  Robin- 
son; Mrs.  Child’s  Rebels ; Thompson’s 
Green  Mountain  Boys;  Hawthorne’s 
Septimius  Felton;  Miss  Sedgewick’s 


Hope  Leslie;  J.  P.  Kennedy’s  Rob  of 
the  Bowl;  Thackeray’s  Virginians; 
Irving’s  Knickerbocker  History  of  New 
York;  Cooper’s  Spy;  Jane  G.  Austen’s 
Betty  Alden ; Hawthorne’s  Endicott  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  Snow  Image ; Pauld- 
ing’s Dutchman’s  Fireside  and  Bay 
Path,  by  Dr.  Holland. 

For  our  next  topic  I shall  invite  my 
readers  to  take  up  with  me  The  First 
Creative  Period,  extending  from  1812 
to  1837.  This  period  being  so  prolific 
in  literary  genius,  it  will  likely  require 
two  papers  to  do  it  even  a measure  of 
justice.  Let  the  student  remember 
that,  like  the  Revolutionary  period,  it 
was  ushered  in  amid  a clash  of  arms. 
Consult  the  chapters  in  Richardson, 
under  Political  Literature  and  The 
Dawn  of  Imagination;  Pattee,  from  106 
to  194;  the  third  chapter  in  Studies  in 
American  Letters,  by  Henry  Beers;  and 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
chapters  in  Brander  Matthew's  admir- 
able little  work  on  American  Litera- 
ture, published  by  the  American  Book 
Company.  The  latter,  though  not  ex- 
haustive, is  marked  by  great  accuracy 
scholarship  and  fine  literary  apprecia- 
tion, and  I can  heartily  recommend  it 
to  students  of  American  literature.  Con- 
sult also  Stedman’s  Poets  of  America. 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind 
that  in  studying  the  literature  of 
America  he  is  studying  its  intellectual 
life  not  after  a narraw  or  sectional 
manner,  but  in  the  broad  fields  of  its 
national  development,  and  under  the 
wide  canopy  of  its  ever  changing  tints 
and  hues. 

[to  be  continued  ] 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Study  Chapter  III.  of  Studies  in  Ameri- 
can History  in  this  number  of  the  Review, 
and  continue  the  reading  and  study  of  the 
works  suggested  in  November  Review. 

Study  also  the  World’s  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, Chicago,  1893,  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  progress  made  in  education, 
the  arts  and  science  since  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Fint  Week , Dec . 74.— The  World’s  Colum- 
bian Exposition — Educationally. 

Second  Wtek,  Dec . 21. — Industrially. 

Third  Week , Dec.  28. — Scientifically. 

Fourth  Week , Jan . 4.-- Artistically. 

Fifth  Wtek,  Jan.  11.— Inventions. 

Questions. 

1.  What  was  the  first  act  of  Columbus 
after  his  landing  in  the  New  World? 

2.  Which  one  of  the  Bahama  islands  is 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  place  where 
Columbus  first  landed? 

3.  How  did  the  natives  regard  the  Span- 
iards? 

4.  Give  Columbus’  estimate  of  the  na- 
tives. How  did  he  treat  them  ? 

5.  Under  what  impression  did  Columbus 
continue  his  explorations  of  the  inlands  of 
the  Bahama  group?  Repeat  the  names  he 
gave  them. 

6.  What  was  the  chief  thought  of  Colum- 
bus for  the  natives? 

7.  Why  did  he  prosecute  his  search  for 
gold  with  such  persistency  and  ardor? 

8.  Give  Columbus’  description  of  the  is- 
land of  Cuba.  What  did  he  believe  the 
island  to  be  ? 

9.  Tell  how  tobacco  was  first  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards.  What  was  the  value  of 
this  discovery  to  Spain? 

10.  What  other  products  of  the  soil  were 
discovered? 

11.  Describe  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
natives  of  Cuba. 

12.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  natives  ? 

13.  What  motive  had  Alonzo  Pinzon  in 
deserting  Columbus?  Why  did  not  Colum- 
bus take  action  against  Pinion  when  he 
first  noticed  the  spirit  of  insubordination? 


How  did  Pinzon  regard  this  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  Columbus  ? 

14.  What  form  of  government  was  prac- 
ticed among  the  natives? 

15.  In  whom  did  Columbus  find  a friend 
among  the  natives? 

16.  What  great  misfortune  befell  the  fleet 
of  Columbus. 

17.  Name  the  first  fort  built  by  the  Span- 
iards on  this  continent.  Why  and  how  was 
it  built? 

18.  When  did  Columbus  set  sail  from  La 
Navidad  on  his  return  voyage  to  Spain? 
What  did  he  take  with  him  as  the  fruits  of 
his  discovery  ? 

19.  Describe  the  voyage  and  the  recep- 
tion given  Columbus  on  his  safe  return. 

20.  What  was  the  fate  of  Alonso  Pinson? 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Fint  Week , Dec.  74.— Study  the  growth  of 
political  unity  among  the  Colonies  and  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Second  Week,  Dec.  21. — The  Period  of  Re- 
monstrance, 1765-1775;  the  great  quartette 
of  orators,  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis, 
Josiah  Quincy,  Patrick  Henry. 

Third  Week , Dec.  28.— The  Period  of  Re- 
sistance, 1775-1783.  Study  the  poetry, 
songs  and  ballads  on  the  Revolution— 
Thomas  Paine. 

Fourth  Week , Jan.  4. — The  Period  of  Re- 
construction, 1783-1812 ; Literature  of  na- 
tion building.  Study  the  writings  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Fifth  Week , Jan.  17.—  The  growth  of  Re- 
ligious freedom.  Founding  of  Catholic 
colleges  and  convents.  Poets  and  novelists 
of  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

Question!. 

1.  How  is  the  Revolutionary  period  des- 
ignated f 

2.  What  were  the  causes  which  brought 
about  political  unity  among  the  colonists? 

3.  What  part  did  the  commercial  spirit 
and  commercial  interests  play  in  bringing 
about  the  War  of  Independence! 
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4.  What  agency  shaped  the  character 
and  destinies,  and  planted  the  power  of 
France  in  the  New  World?  To  what  was 
the  downfall  of  this  power  dne? 

6.  Give  Parkman’s  estimate  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  on  New  France. 

6.  What  privileges  were  accorded  the 
Catholics  of  Quebec  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  ? 

7.  Name  one  of  the  causes  that  had  not 
a little  to  do  in  rendering  useless  the 
mission  of  Franklin,  Chase  and  Bishop  Car- 
roll  in  behalf  of  the  American  colonists  ? 

8.  What  design  had  the  English  govern- 
ment on  the  Church  in  Quebec?  Who 
nobly  contended  for  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  with  what  success  ? 

9.  Why  should  the  student  make  a close 
study  of  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana? 

10.  What  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
study  of  American  literature? 

11.  What  are  the  usual  divisions  of  the 
Re  volntionary  Period  ? 

12.  What  marked  the  Period  of  Remon- 
strance? 

13.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  each  of  the 
following  great  orators  of  this  period: 
Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy, 
and  Patrick  Henry. 

14.  What  characterized  the  Period  of  Re- 
sistance ? What  writer  of  note  belongs  to 
this  period?  Sketch  briefly  his  life  and 
character. 

15.  What  period  is  called  the  critical 
period  of  American  history  ? Why  ? 

16.  What  condition  prevailed  in  the 
colonies  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  ? 

17.  What  claims  has  George  Washington 
on  the  attention  of  the  student  of  Ameri- 
can literature  ? What  is  said  of  the  literary 
merit  of  his  farewell  addreeses  ? 

18.  What  estimate  has  been  placed  on 
the  letters  of  John  Adams,  the  second  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States?  How  does 
John  Quincy  Adams  compare  with  his 
father  in  native  ability  and  scholarship? 

19.  How  does  Thomas  Jefferson  rank 
among  the  great  men  of  American  history  ? 
What  is  his  great  work,  and  the  best  known 
state  paper  in  America? 

20.  Why  did  Jefferson  oppose  the  new 
Constitution?  Of  what  great  party  was  he 
the  founder  and  leader? 


21.  Who  is  styled  “The  Father  of  the 
Constitution  ? ” What  part  did  he  play  in 
defending  and  explaining  it? 

22.  Sketch  the  brief  and  remarkable 
career  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

23.  Name  other  writers  of  note  during 
this  period. 

24.  What  is  the  character  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Reconstruction  Period  ? 

25.  How  does  Gladstone  regard  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  ? How  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  finally 
brought  about  by  the  Radicals  and  Con- 
servatives ? 

26.  Into  what  two  great  factions  were  the 
people  divided,  and  what  policy  did  each 
advocate  in  the  government? 

27.  What  remarkable  fact  is  worthy  of 
note  in  the  lives  of  the  great  poets,  histor- 
ians and  novelists  of  the  national  age  of 
American  literature? 

28.  When  did  America  first  break  away 
from  the  intellectual  chain  that  bound  her 
to  England? 

29.  Show  how  the  participation  of  Cath- 
olics in  the  War  of  Independence  did  much 
to  allay  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  bigotry 
and  prejudice  against  them. 

30.  Who  is  styled  “ The  Father  of  the 
American  Navy ’7 

31.  Is  a Catholic  eligible  to  election  as 
president  of  the  United  States?  At  the 
birth  of  our  nation  how  many  Catholics 
were  in  the  United  States?  How  were 
they  cared  for  spiritually? 

32.  Why  is  a study  of  the  founding  of 
Catholic  colleges  in  the  United  States  im- 
portant? 

33.  What  effect  had  the  Revolutionary 
Period  in  American  literature  on  the 
production  of  poetry  and  romance  ? What 
do  tedman  say  of  this  ? Name  some  of 
the  most  successful  and  popular  ballads  of 
the  time. 

34.  Who  claims  the  greatest  attention 
among  the  poets  of  this  period  ? Describe 
his  chief  work. 

35.  For  what  is  Timothy  Dwight  chiefly 
distinguished  ? What  is  his  principal  prose 
work  ? What  is  said  of  his  most  preten- 
tion \ poem,  “ The  Conquest  of  Canaan  ? 

36.  Who  completes  this  trio  of  “ Hartford 
Wits  ” ? Of  what  value  is  his  colossal  epic, 
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The  Columbiad,  as  a literary  production? 
What  does  it  undertake  to  tell  ? What 
does  Hawthorne  say  of  it  ? What  famous 
humorous  poem  did  Barlow  write  ? 

37.  What  was  the  first  play  acted  by  pro- 
fessionals in  America  ? When  and  where 
was  it  produced  ? What  city  possessed  the 
first  theatre  building  in  America  ? 

38.  Who  is  called  the  first  poet  of  nature 
in  America  ? And  who  was  first  to  make 
the  Indian  a subject  for  poetry  ? 

39.  Who  is  the  most  distinguished  writer 
of  fiction  of  this  age,  and  what  are  his 
chief  merits  ? 

40.  What  is  the  student  advised  to  read 
in  order  to  get  the  life  spirit  of  this  heroic 
age? 

Suggested  Beading. 

Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution ; 
Winsor’s  Handbook  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution; Hezekiah  Butterworth’s  Patriot 
Schoolmaster ; Lowell’s  My  Study  Windows, 
pp.,  83-114;  Wirt’s  Life  of  Patrick  Henry ; 
John  Fiske’s  article  on  the  Constitution,  in 
Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1887 ; Cooke’s 
Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion;  The  Last 
Days  of  the  Convention,  from  Madison’s 
Journal;  The  Federalist  Papers;  G.  0. 
Eggleston’s  American  War  Ballads  and 
Lyrics ; and  Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
by  William  Dunlap. 

Suggestive  Topics  for  Papers  abd  Pro- 
grams. 

1.  Map  Study. 

2.  The  Races  of  America. 

3.  Women  of  the  Revolution. 

4.  Social  Life,  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Colonial  Period. 

5.  Longfellow’s  Evangeline. 

6.  Selections  from  the  speeches  and  writ- 
ings of  Patrick  Henry,  James  Otis,  Josiah 
Quincy  and  Samuel  Adams. 

7.  Commercial  Life  in  Colonial  Times. 

8.  Catholics  in  Colonial  Times. 

9.  A Series  of  Papers  on  the  Founding  of 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Convents. 

10.  Selections  from  the  Poets  and  Novel- 
ists of  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

11.  Selections  from  Moore’s  Songs  and 
Ballads  of  the  American  Revolution. 

12.  The  Drama  in  Colonial  Times. 

13.  Selected  Readings  from  the  Authors 
mentioned  on  page  221  in  this  number  of 
the  Rsvisw. 


14.  Christmas  poems,  articles  and  stories 
in  the  current  numbers  of  magazines  and 
periodicals. 

American  History  and  literature— 

Answers  to  Supplementary  Questions  in  November 
Revhw: 

1.  The  principal  claimants  to  the  Pre- 
Columbian  discovery  of  America  with  dates 
of  said  discovery  are:  Chinese,  A.  D.,  499; 
Irish  missionaries,  565;  Northmen,  1000; 
Arabs,  1125;  Welsh,  1170;  Venetians,  1380; 
Portuguese,  1463,  and  Norwegian,  1477. 

2.  (1)  From  Asia  by  passing  across 
Behring  Strait.  (2)  By  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands. (3)  By  voyages  in  open  boats  by 
the  Polynesians.  (4)  From  Europe  by  way 
of  Iceland.  (5)  By  accidents  of  winds,  or 
currents,  either  from  Europe  or  Asia. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  possessed 
Mariner’s  Compass  1000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  claimed  by  Chinese  that 
a band  of  Buddhist  priests  visited  America 
in  the  fifth  century.  First  European  an- 
nouncement of  Chinese  claim  in  Paris,  in 
17t)l.  An  eminent  French  scholar,  De 
Guignes,  gives  a translation  of  Buddhist 
narrative—  yet  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining for  ourselves  the  genuineness  of 
Chinese  narrative. 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  a remarkable  resemblance  was 
noticed  between  the  religious  customs, 
Ac.,  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  those  of  Japan  and  China— a 
fact  which  strengthens  the  Chinese  claim. 

6.  The  claim  of  the  Northmen  is  by  far 
the  strongest  of  the  Pre-Columbian  claims. 
Considerable  part  rests  on  reliable  data, 
but  part  rests  on  evidence  not  so  perfect 

6.  The  claims  of  the  Northmen  have  been 
put  forth  for  200  years. 

7.  It  would  not  be  wise  or  well  to  accept 
ballads,  songs  and  sagas  as  reliable  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Northmen.  Pre-Columbian  tes- 
timony should  do  in  writing  meant  to  be 
historical. 

8.  We  should  naturally  look  for  reliable 
testimony,  as  to  the  discovery  of  America 
by  the  Northmen,  in  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden. 

9.  There  was  great  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment in  Iceland  during  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  when  nearly  all  Europe  was 
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buried  in  darkness,  hence  the  Icelandic 
poetry  of  this  period  is  worthy  of  close 
study. 

10.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  does  not  at- 
tach much  importance  to  the  claims  of  the 
Northmen — he  says  that  the  sagas  upon 
which  they  base  the  evidence  of  the  dis- 
covery is  mythological. 

11.  The  records  of  Iceland  discovery 
prove  that  the  American  coast  was  visited 
by  Northmen.  Furthermore  the  sagas  up- 
on which  the  discovery  is  based  are  con- 
firmed by  the  annals  of  Iceland. 

12.  Humboldt  and  Fiske  regard  the  claim 
of  the  Northmen  as  sustained,  but  Winsor 
holds  an  opposite  view. 

13.  The  Northmen  occupied  Greenland 
for  about  four  centuries.  The  Greenland 
Colonists  were,  chiefly,  farmers,  fishermen 
and  sailors.  Seventeen  bishops  occupied 
the  See  of  Greenland. 

14.  It  is  not  likely,  or  probable,  that 
Columbus  knew  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  Northmen  ere  he  had  set  out  on 
bis  voyage  of  discovery. 

15-16.  The  merit  of  Columbus  is  not  t’  at 
of  being  the  originator  of  the  theory  upon 
which  the  discovery  was  based,  but  rather 
the  practical  demonstrator  of  it. 

17.  English  colonization  was  based  upon 
commercial  enterprise,  while  that  of  France 
and  Spain  was  founded  in  paternalism. 

18.  The  fact  that  the  people  lived  in  vil- 
lage and  town  communities  in  New  Eng- 
land, fostered  intellectual  advancement, 
while  in  Virginia  the  people  were  scattered 
over  isolated  plantations  which  retarded 
intellectual  advancement. 

19.  The  early  literary  expression  of  a 
people  is  poetic.  This  will  be  found  in 
studying  the  beginnings  of  literature  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  England.  In  the 
latter  country  Caedmon,  Gower  and  Chau- 
cer sang  centuries  before  prose  took  form 
in  the  gifted  mind  of  a Sir  Thomas  Moore. 
In  New  England  the  musing  - of  the  poet, 
however  crude  and  rhapsodical,  preceded 
the  beginnings  of  prose. 

21.  English  literature  properly  includes 
the  immortal  thought  of  the  English  tongue 
in  every  English  land— in  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  India,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

22.  The  characteristics  of  a race  are 


stamped  upon  its  literature,  the  surround- 
ings of  a people — climate,  scenery,  latitude 
have  an  effect  upon  their  intellectual  de- 
velopment ; the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  a 
people  live  influences  also  their  literature, 
and  lastly,  the  personality  of  the  writer— 
the  personal  equation  is  an  agency,  per- 
haps the  greatest  in  giving  diversity  to 
literature. 

23.  The  French  critic  Taine,  attaches 
too  much  importance  to  environment  in 
his  consideration  of  art  and  literature. 

24  The  genius  of  a Shakespeare,  a Bacon 
and  a Milton,  illumined  English  literature 
during  the  years  of  the  first  colony-plant- 
ing in  America. 

25.  The  literary  revival  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  grow  out  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  literature  of  that  time  is 
Catholic  in  its  basic  element.  To  show 
that  the  Reformation  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  we  have  but 
to  look  across  to  Spain  and  see  as  a lit- 
erary contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  the 
great  Spanish  poet,  Calderon,  nurtured  in 
a soil  of  Catholicity  near  the  auto-darfe. 

26.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  connected  with 
the  first  colonization  schemes  in  Virginia. 

27.  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  joint  production  of  several  divines, 
among  whom  were  Roger  Eliot  and  Rich- 
ard Mather,  and  was  printed  in  1640. 

28.  The  first  book— a religious  one— was 
printed  in  Mexico,  by  a Catholic  priest, 
nearly  a century  before  this. 

29.  Owing  to  the  centralized  condition  of 
society  in  New  England,  where  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  books,  education  grew  to  be  a necessity. 

30.  Harvard,  founded  in  1636,  had  very 
humble  beginnings ; Yale  in  1700,  and  Dart- 
mouth in  1769. 

31.  Their  belief  that  ignorance  was  an 
instrument  of  Satan  tended  to  make  the 
Puritans  look  upon  education  as  a religious 
duty,  while  the  narrowness  of  the  Puritan 
mind  and  thought  was  a detriment  to  lit- 
erary development  and  progress. 

82.  The  fact  that  learning  was  largely 
confined  to  the  clergy,  and  that  it  was  a 
period  of  religious  polemics,  accounts  for 
the  literature  being  so  largely  theological. 
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33.  The  chief  representatives  of  the  Co- 
lonial Period  in  literature  are:  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Cotton  Mather,  Anne  Bradstreet, 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  John  Winthrop 
and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

34.  The  Catholic  Colony  of  Maryland  was 
established  by  Cecil, Second  Lord  Baltimore, 
in  1635.  The  colonists  were  nearly  all 
Catholics.  They  were  accompanied  by  two 
Jesuit  Fathers.  Maryland  was  the  only 
colony  in  America  that  extended  fnll  tol- 
eration to  every  religion. 

35.  In  New  England,  Quaker  and  Roman 
Catholic  suffered  alike.  The  intolerance  of 
the  early  Puritan  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  has  become  proverbial.  The 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  are  a monument 
of  intolerance. 

36.  Long  years  before  a Protestant  Col- 
onist had  settled  in  Massachusetts  or  Vir- 
ginia, the  Catholic  missionary  bore  the 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  native  races  of 
Florida,  Virginia,  California,  Mississippi, 
and  New  Mexico. 


37.  It  was  Jesuits  that  accompanied  the 
Catholic  Colonists  to  Maryland. 

38.  Such  reasoning  does  little  credit  to 
Prof.  Pattee’s  sense  of  religious  justice  and 
right.  Wrong  inflicted  on  some  person  or 
party  never  justifies  a return  infliction, 
even  by  way  of  retaliation,  for  the  wrong 
done.  It  would  be  no  justification  for  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland  to  persecute  Prot- 
estants because  they  (the  Catholics)  had 
been  persecuted  by  a Protestant  Queen  in 
England.  I fear  Prof.  Pattee  is  neither  an 
impartial  critic  nor  an  impartial  historian. 

39.  Quebec  was  the  centre  of  the  Catho- 
lic Missions  in  Canada.  The  Recollect 
and  Jesuits  were  the  chief  missionaries. 
The  chief  missions  were  along  the  Georgian 
Bay  and  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  Franciscans 
had  charge  of  the  Florida  Missions,  to 
which  were  attached  one  time  sixty 
priests.  The  Jesuits  labored  in  New  York 
and  Maine,  having  begun  their  labors  in 
the  latter  place  in  1613.  The  Franciscans 
were  the  pioneer  missionaries  in  California, 
in  1601. 
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University  Extension. 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CATHOLIC  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  OP  AMERICA. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Psychology,  by 
the  Rev.  Jos.  H.  McMahon,  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  University  Extension 
of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America, 
began  most  auspiciously  on  Wednesday, 
October  seventh,  at  the  hall  of  the  Boland 
Trade  School,  Madison  Avenue  and  50th 
Street. 

Over  five  hundred  members,  composed 
largely  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
were  present  at  the  opening  lecture,  and 
the  attendance  has  steadily  increased. 

At  each  meeting  the  syllabus  of  the  lec- 
ture for  the  following  week  is  distributed, 
to  enable  the  members  to  look  up  defini- 
tions of  unfamiliar  terms,  and  thus  follow 
the  lecturer  more  intelligently. 

To  those  who  wish  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  couree,  a quiz  class 
has  been  formed,  which  meets  at  the  close 
of  each  lecture. 


SYLLABUS  OF  A COURSE  OF  LECTURK8  IN  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, BY  THE  REV.  J08.  H.  MCMAHON,  A.  M. 

In  connection  with  the  University  Ex- 
tension Work  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  of  America,  a course  of  fifteen  lec- 
tures in  Psychology  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  at  the  Bo- 
land Trade  School,  northwest  corner  51st 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  on 
Wednesdays  from  four  to  five  p.  m.,  October 
seventh,  1896,  to  February  third,  1897 
(omitting  November  25th  and  December 
23d  and  30th). 

The  general  division  of  the  subject  mat* 
ter  of  these  lectures  will  be: 

1.  Life,  Its  Degrees  and  Principle:  the 
lectures  under  this  title  will  include  a die- 
cussion  of  the  various  forms  of  life,  organic 
and  inorganic,  and  will  differentiate  brute 
life  from  human  life,  sensitive  cognition 
from  rational  cognition.  They  will  also  em- 
brace a discussion  of  sensation  and  the 
senses,  external  and  internal. 

2.  Intellectual  Life,  and  Its  Operations. 
Under  this  heading  will  be  asserted  the  ee- 
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aential  difference  between  senses  and  intel- 
lect. The  origin  of  intellectual  ideas  will 
be  considered  together  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  ideology.  Finally,  the  rational  appe- 
tite, free  will  and  the  emotions  will  be  an- 
alyzed, and  the  various  theories  of  the  ori- 
gin of  language  stated. 

3.  Thb  Human  Soul.  This  will  include 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  proof  of  its  substantiality  and  simplic- 
ity, and  also  of  its  spirituality.  Recent 
theories  concerning  the  soul  will  be  exam- 
ined, the  immortality  of  the  soul  will  be 
proven  by  reason — finally  the  union  of  the 
soul  and  body  will  be  discussed  and  the  re- 
lations of  the  one  to  the  other  considered. 
Then  the  origin  of  the  soul  will  be  proved 
against  the  theories  commonly  taught 

In  order  to  enable  those  intending  to 
take  these  lectures  to  apprehend  their 
scope  and  character,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  following  truths  will  be  postu. 
lated  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  lectures 
are  founded : 

1.  The  existence  of  a Personal  God. 

2.  The  veracity  of  our  mental  faculties: 
in  other  words  all  the  principles  assumed 
or  demonstrated  in  Dialectics,  Critical  Log- 
ic, General  Metaphysics  and  Cosmology  are 
take"  as  having  been  proved. 

The  object  of  the  lecturer  will  be  to  state 
what  is  conceived  to  be  the  correct  psycho- 
logical teaching  as  against  the  psychological 
teaching  contained  in  the  books  which  are 
most  widely  read,  but  whose  Influence 
must  necessarily  be  considered  pernicious 
by  any  one  who  accepts  revealed  religion 
in  the  Christian  sense.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  lectures,  not  only  to  aid  to  a correct 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy, but  to  enable  the  student  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  these  principles,  to  main- 
tain them  against  the  false  principles  that 
are  so  common.  The  following  extract 
from  an  article  on  “ The  training  of  teach- 
ers” by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Graham, 
D.  D.,  published  in  the  Tablet,  June  20, 
1896,  will  summarize  the  different  false 
principles  that  are  sought  to  be  overthrown 
in  these  lectures: 

“ Among  these  [books]  may  be  named 
Rousseau’s  Emile,  Spencer’s  Education , 
Bain’s  Education  at  a Science,  Rosenkranz’s 
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Philosophy  of  Education,  and  Sully's  Teach- 
erHandbook  of  Psychology. 

Gabriel  Compayrf,  one  of  the  highest  ed- 
ucation authorities  at  present  in  France, 
says  in  his  Hittory  qf  Pedagogy,  recently 
published : “Religion  has  seen  her  influence 
curtai'ed.  She  is  no  longer,  as  she  once 
was,  the  tutelary  power  under  whose  shad- 
ow the  rising  generations  peacefully  ma- 
tured. It  is  necessary  that  education, 
through  the  progress  of  the  reason  and 
through  the  reflective  development  of  mor- 
ality, should  compensate  for  the  waning 
influence  of  religion.  To  prevent  a moral 
decadence  our  teachers  must  make  a vigor- 
ous effort  to  affect  the  will  and  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  in  order  to  establish 
character,  and  thus  assure  the  recuperation 
of  our  country.”  This  is  an  admission  by 
the  highest  living  education  authority  in 
France  that  psychology,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  is  taken  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  religion  in  one  of  the  most  recent- 
ly founded  training  colleges  for  schoolmis- 
tresses in  Paris.  It  is  a system  of  pure 
paganism.  There  is  an  ignoring  of  God  and 
the  soul’s  relationship  to  God,  the  influence 
of  prayer  and  grace  in  the  formation  of 
character,  and  the  notion  of  future  reward 
and  punishment. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  of  our 
works  on  education,  the  line  taken  is  the 
same,  viz.,  a negation  of  the  fact  of  the  sep- 
arate existence  of  the  soul,  a defective  defi- 
nition of  the  mind,  asserting  that  it  is  sim- 
ply a bundle  of  states  of  consciousness,  and 
a denial  of  free  will. 

“ Rousseau’s  Emile  was  first  published  in 
1762,  thirty  years  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  writer  admits  having  been  in- 
spired by  Locke,  whom  he  calls  4 the  wise 
Locke.’  In  Rousseau’s  system  the  religion 
of  nature  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
taught  to  the  child,  since  the  child  is  exact- 
ly the  pupil  of  nature.  If  Emile  wishes  to 
go  beyond  this,  if  he  needs  a positive  reli- 
gion, this  shall  be  for  himself  to  choose. 
Rousseau’s  view  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Christian  view,  which  says  man  is 
not  bom  good,  but  having  within  him  a 
proclivity  to  evil.  He  is  wounded  in  intel- 
lect, in  heart,  and  in  will,  and  must  not  be 
abandoned  to  the  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  all  his  instincts. 
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“ Spencer’s  Education  is  a most  attractive 
book,  and  as  readable  as  any  novel.  It  is 
full  of  valuable  practical  hints  on  training 
and  on  the  formation  of  character.  Unfor- 
tunately Spencer  makes  a religion  of  sci- 
ence, and  endows  it  with  the  power  of  in- 
spiring moral  qualities  such  as  persever- 
ance, sincerity,  activity,  resignation  to  the 
will  of  nature,  even  piety  and  religion.  We 
do  not  object  to  his  proof  that  it  develops 
judgment,  memory,  and  reasoning. 

“ The  dominant  trait  of  his  pedagogy  is 
the  return  to  Nature,  which  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  Rousseau’s  theories.  He  advo- 
cates the  evolutionist  philosophy  which  ex- 
cludes the  final  cause  from  the  conception 
of  the  universe.  He  remarks  in  speaking 
of  physical  education,  that  the  sensations 
are  the  natural  guides,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  not  to  follow.  Spencer’s  system 
is  simply  a revived  Rousseauism. 

“ Bain’s  Education  as  a Scie  cc  is  but  a de- 
velopment of  Spencer’s  principles,  and  is 
equally  pernicious.  He  uses  * mind  ’ to  sig- 
nify the  sum  of  the  states  of  knowing,  feel- 
ing and  willing,  experienced  by  an  individ- 
ual, without  any  reference  to  an  immaterial 
substance  in  which  these  states  arise.  He 
maintains  that  there  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  intellectual  forces  independent  of 
the  facts  which  succeed  one  another  in  the 
consciousness.  For  him,  behind  the  facts 
of  consciousness  there  come  to  view,  with, 
out  any  intermedium,  the  cerebral  organs. 

“ Rosenkranz  in  his  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion denounces  the  religious  state  as  con- 
trary to  the  very  principle  of  Christianity. 
He  says:  'Education  must  not  fear  the 
overthrow  of  dogmatic  abstraction  since  its 
downfall  is  an  indispensable  means  for  the- 
oretical culture  in  its  totality.  The  U niver- 
sities  in  Catholic  countries  limited  them- 
selves to  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, but  Protestantism  first  raised  the 
University  to  any  real  universality.’ 

“ Sully’s  Teacher *6  Handbook  of  Psychology 
gives  what  is  uncommonly  like  a rechauffe . 
He  ignores  the  religious  factor  in  life  either 
as  a means  or  an  end.  He  ignores  the  ef- 
fect of  grace  on  the  natural  faculties  of  un- 
derstanding and  will.  He  substitutes  the 
altruism  of  the  Positivists  for  God ; at  the 
same  time  he  also  advocates,  rather  incon- 
sistently, the  opposite  Kantian  doctrine 


that  self-development  will  is  self-satisfied, 
and  is  its  own  sanction.  He  also,  like 
Spencer,  ignores  the  soul  as  the  seat  and 
origin  of  activities.  He  asserts  that  the 
sense  of  right  is  based  on  customs. 

"I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
in  most  of  these  works  the  philosophic 
sin  committed  is  rather  one  of  omission 
than  of  commission.  Some  may  contend 
that  an  intelligent  teacher  ought  not  to 
take  any  harm  from  the  study  of  such 
works  as  these,  hut  I confess  I cannot  share 
that  opinion .” 

Terms.  The  fees  for  this  Course  of  Lec- 
tures will  be  two  dollars.  Membership  in 
the  Cathedral  Library  Reading  Circles  ad- 
mits to  all  the  privileges  of  this  lecture 
course. 

Methods.  The  lectures  will  each  be  of 
one  hour’s  duration.  No  interruptions  will 
be  permitted  during  the  lecture.  Students 
who  wish  to  ask  questions  must  send  them 
in  writing  to  the  lecturer.  This  method  is 
adopted  in  order  to  save  time.  Twice  a 
month  interrogation  classes  will  be  held  for 
those  who  desire  to  pass  examinations  in 
the  matter  considered  during  the  course  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a certificate  from 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America. 

Text  Book.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
the  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  publish- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Charles  Coppene,  S.  J.,  will 
be  adopted  as  a text  book  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  of  the  excellent  outline  of 
psychology  it  contains;  second,  because 
the  one  small  book  contains  all  the  princi- 
ples and  terms  of  the  preceding  portions  of 
logic  and  mental  philosophy.  This  book 
may  be  obtained  through  the  Cathedral 
Library  Association,  123  East  50th  Street, 
New  York. 

A Supplementary  Course  of  Five  Lec- 
tures on  literary  topics  to  be  announced 
later  will  probably  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
John  Talbot  Smith,  author  of  “ A Woman 
of  Culture,”  “ Solitary  Island,”  etc.,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Livingston,  formerly  lecturer 
at  the  Catholic  Summer  School,  and  now 
Professor  in  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  New 
York.  These  Supplementary  Lectures  will 
be  free  to  those  who  have  pursued  the  first 
course,  and  to  members  of  the  Cathedral 
Library  Reading  Circles. 
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For  farther  particulars,  syllabus,  terms, 
Ac.,  address 

Kate  G.  Broderick, 

Teresa  E.  Bernholz, 

Olivia  J.  Hall, 

Committee. 

Agnes  I.  Wallace,  Secy., 

123  E.  60th  Street,  New  York  City. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston.—  The  John 
Boyle  (/Brill:  Circle  resumed  its  work  for 
this  season  Thursday,  September  24th,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Catholic  Union,  Worcester 
Square.  The  work  for  the  year  will  include 
Church  history,  current  literature,  a series 
of  lectures,  parlor  talks,  receptions  and  so- 
cial entertainments.  The  Circle  still  con- 
tinues under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Kath- 
erine E.  Conway,  whose  tact  and  judgment 
have  made  this  Circle  one  of  the  first  and 
most  influential  in  the  country. 

The  Notre  Dame  Reading  Circle,  of  Boston, 
held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  on  Sun- 
day, October  11th,  at  the  Convent  of  Notre 
Dame,  Berkeley  street.  The  Circle  enters 
upon  its  Sixth  Course  of  Heading,  which 
will  consist  of  a stu  ly  of  the  principal 
events  and  characters  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  a literary  analysis  of  Long- 
fellow’s “ Golden  Legend  ” as  a basis. 

Tho  Chererus  Circle,  under  the  direction 
of  Bey.  William  P.  McQuaid,  held  its  first 
regular  meeting  Tuesday,  September  22nd. 
The  work  for  the  year,  ’96  and  *97,  will 
be  as  follows:  Continuation  of  Church 
history,  commencing  with  Missions  in 
America  and  the  Reformation ; papers  on 
“American  Authors;”  astronomy,  and 
questions  in  science  and  ethics. 

Needham. — Two  Reading  Circles  have 
lately  been  started  at  Needham,  by  Mrs. 
Eliza  G.  Pember,  with  the  warm  approval 
of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Danahy,  and  are  flourish- 
ing under  her  competent  and  earnest  guid- 
ance. They  are  M-  Jos  pKs  Senior  and  St. 
Joseph's  Junior  Circles,  the  former  having 
twenty-five  and  the  latter  thirteen  mem- 
bers. Both  are  officered  from  their  own 
membership.  They  are  studying  Ameri- 
can History  according  to  the  programs  of 
the  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Union,  and  in- 
terspersing the  literary  exercises  at  the 
public  meetings  with  music  and  recitations. 
The  young  peoplo  have  taken  up  the  work 
with  real  interest. 
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Charlestown.— The  Fendon  Circle  inau- 
gurated the  season's  work  by  a reception  to 
its  friends,  on  October  15th,  at  the  Catholic 
Literary  Union  building. 

An  interesting  program  of  work  is  map- 
ped out  for  the  coming  season.  It  consists 
of  a continuation  of  studies  in  French  his- 
tory, synopsis  of  current  events,  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  two  debates  on  sub- 
jects of  interest,  and  Bible  history.  It  is 
also  intended  to  have  a few  parlor  talks 
during  the  fall  and  winter. 

Norwood.— The  Rev.  James  B.  Troy,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Catherine’s  Church,  Norwood, 
has  a flourishing  Circle  in  his  parish,  which 
resumed  work  for  the  season  on  October  1, 
holding  its  meetings  on  the  evenings  of  the 
first  and  third  Thursdays.  Its  subjects  for 
study  this  season  are : “ History  of  the 
Chuich  for  the  First  Three  Centuries” 
and  Tennyson’s  “ Idyls  of  the  King.”  The 
topics  are  all  planned  and  assigned  for  the 
entire  season  until  June  17th,  inclusive, 
and  with  an  admirable  list  of  reference 
books,  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  the 
members  of  the  Circle. 

The  cour  e of  studies  is  being  supple- 
mented by  a course  of  lectures  on  certain 
points  of  history,  by  Father  Troy  himself. 
The  first  of  these,  ” The  Inquisition,”  was 
given  at  the  open  meeting;  the  next,  “The 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,”  will  be 
given  on  the  evening  ot  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 6th. 

Father  Troy  is  a pioneer  in  this  move- 
ment, having  organized  the  flourishing 
Circle  now  known  as  the  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly  Circle,  seven  years  ago,  while  he 
was  an  assistant  priest  at  St.  Joseph’s, 
Roxbury. 

Everett.— The  Hecker  Circle,  of  Everett, 
Mrs.  F F.  Driscoll,  president,  is  devoting  a 
portion  of  its  meetings  to  the  study  of 
Church  History,  and  a portion  to  Current 
Literature. 

It  is  taking  Current  Literature  in  the 
form  of  magazine  articles  principally,  a 
method  which  it  found  interesting  and 
helpful  last  year. 

Haverhill. — On  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, November  5th,  the  SU  Gregory  Reading 
Circle  began  its  work  for  the  season,  which 
will  consist  of  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory and  American  literature,  the  history 
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of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  study  of 
Catholic  authors  of  note  and  their  works, 
as  outlined  in  The  Catholic  Reading  Cir- 
cle Review. 

Peabody.—  The  Rose  Hawthorne  Laikrop 
Circle  organized  in  October  with  ten  mem- 
bers. The  Circle  will  follow  the  course  out- 
lined in  the  Review. 

Watertown.— The  Aquinas  Circle  has  re- 
organized for  the  season  of  1896-’97. 

Worcester. — The  Lady  Fullerton  Circle 
has  reorganized 

Clinton—  The  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  Circle 
of  this  place  has  reorganized. 

Salem. — The  Charles  Wamn  Stoddard  Cir- 
cle has  reorganized  and  will  study  Ameri- 
can history  and  literature,  as  outlined  in 
the  Review. 

NEW  YORK— New  York  City.— In  the 
report  of  the  Otanam  Circle,  of  New  York, 
read  at  the  Reading  Circle  conference  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Champlain  Summer 
School  and  published  in  the  October  Re- 
view, it  was  mentioned  that  this  Circle 
would  take  up  the  study  of  Educational  lit- 
erature under  the  direction  of  the  Kev. 
Thomas  McMillan,  C.  S.  P.  Tbe  committee 
has  issued  a circular  setting  forth  more 
fully  the  line  of  work  for  the  current  year, 
beginning  with  October,  from  which  we 
quote: 

“ For  the  present  year,  besides  the  liter- 
ary work  that  is  to  be  cont  nued  as  hereto- 
fore at  the  regular  meetings  on  Monday 
evenings,  it  has  been  decided  to  comply 
with  numerous  requests  from  the  members 
and  their  friends  for  opportunities  to  read 
and  discuss  some  of  the  standar  i works  in 
educational  literature.  Special  meetings 
for  this  purpose  will  be  held  during  the 
month  of  October,  Friday  afternoons,  4 to 
5 o’clock,  beginning  October  9fch,  at  Colum- 
bus Hall,  West  Sixtieth  street,  New  York 
City.  Admissio  free. 

“ Busy  teachers  are  now  seeking  aids  in 
guiding  their  reading.  According  to  the 
decision  of  an  eminent  specialist  in  peda- 
gogy, Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  field  of 
educational  literature  has  become  so  vast 
that  1 the  general  reader  who  attempts  to 
master  all  the  departments  alike  is  almost 
sure  to  make  shipwreck.’  By  judicious  se- 
lection any  one  may  hope  to  do  profitable 
work,  even  with  limited  time  and  oppor- 


tunities. The  interest  shown  in  educa- 
tional problems  is  more  general  through- 
out the  United  States  than  ever  before.  It 
has  never  been  so  necessary  to  read  and 
think  deliberately  to  keep  from  falling  be- 
hind in  the  race ; and  the  rewards  for  the 
professional  study  of  education  have  never 
been  so  sure  and  substantial.” 

The  Cathedral  Library  Reading  Circles 
—session  of  1896-’97.  Janssen’s  History 
of  Germany  and  the  German  People  be- 
fore the  Reformation.— This  great  book 
will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  chapter 
by  chapter.  It  will  be  especially  import- 
ant as  affording  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Educational  Movement  in  Germany 
before  the  Reformation.  The  importance 
of  such  a study  will  be  apparent  to  any- 
one who  is  acquainted  with  the  tone  of 
non-Catholic  histories  of  education  and  tbe 
determined  effort  to  ignore  the  fervice 
of  the  Catholic  Church  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation. 

According  to  the  modern  idea  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  of  recent  development 
and  the  outcome  of  principles  introduced 
at  the  s -called  Reformation.  This  view  is 
untenable.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
early  Reformers  in  Germany  and  Scotland 
made  efforts  to  educate  the  people  with  a 
view  to  divert  them  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Church,  and  they  succeeded  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

But  the  Church  at  that  very  time  raised 
up  great  educators  to  counteract  this  bane- 
ful influence.  The  great  St.  Ignatius  laid 
deep  and  solid  the  foundations  of  his  illus- 
trious order.  A complete  system  of  train- 
ing practical  teachers  for  Secondary  schools 
has  existed  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  three 
centuries.  Nearly  every  priest  in  the  So- 
ciety has  been  and  is  an  efficient  trained 
teacher.  The  greatest  opponents  of  the 
Jesuits  have  been  forced  to  admire  their 
system  and  methods.  Lord  Bacon  wrote: 
“ As  to  whatever  relates  to  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  we  must  consult  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  for  there  can  be  nothing 
that  is  better  done.” 

Whilst  St.  Ignatius  was  thus  engaged  St 
Charles  Borromeo  was  founding  Sunday 
schools  of  the  Christian  doctrine  through- 
out bis  diocese.  Not  long  afterwards  St 
Joseph  Calasanctius  founded  theCongrega- 
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tion  of  the  Fathers  of  the  “ Scuole  Pie/’ 
which  spread  rapidly  and  did  great  educa- 
tional work  in  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary 
and  Poland.  What  the  Jesuits  did  for 
secondary  education  the  Venerable  de  la 
Salle  did  a century  later  for  primary  edu- 
cation. In  1685  he  opened  his  seminary 
for  school' masters,  and  made  the  first  effort 
to  train  elementary  teachers  for  their 
work.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
impoitant  educational  work  done  by  the 
great  Benedictine  Order. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  mem- 
bership in  the  Cathedral  Library  Heading 
Circles,  address  any  member  or  the  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  McMahon,  Director,  123  East 
50th  Street,  New  York. 

Tlie  Cruise  of  the  Santa  Maria. 

Poughkeepsie. — The  Santa  Maria  [Circle] 
sailed  from  port  January  16th,  1896,  with 
passengers  and  crew  to  the  number  of 
twenty.  In  spi'e  of  stormy  weather  it 
has  completed  its  outlined  voyage  and 
reaches  harbor  to-night  with  twenty-six  on 
board.  All  are,  we  trust,  invigorated  by  the 
voyage. 

That  there  have  been  mistakes,  we  know, 
and  more  skillful  mariners  could  have  ac- 
complished more. 

We  have  stopped  for  a brief  time  at  some 
never  to  be  forgotten  spots,  and  have  learn- 
ed anew  some  of  life’s  lessons  in  the  story 
of  the  world’s  heroes,  saints,  and  martyrs. 

From  Genoa,  then  the  queen  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  its  palaces  of  marble,  to 
the  gray  walls  of  La  Rabida  we  traced  the 
footsteps  of  Columbus ; from  there  we  went 
to  that  royal  court  where,  after  seven  years 
of  weary  waiting,  we  listened  to  the  words 
that  have  linked  forever  the  names  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Castile. 

We  traced  with  the  fearless  mariner  the 
dark  blue  waters  where  human  hand  had 
never  guided  a bark  before,  and  with  rever- 
ent hearts  we  heard  the  story  of  the  first 
Christian  prayer  that  ever  rose  from  the 
fair  New  World. 

Havana,  the  resting  place  of  Colum- 
bus, now  alas  the  scene  of  war,  was  another 
stopping  place. 

On  the  south,  from  Florida  to  Cape  Horn, 
we  read  the  story  of  Spanish  couquest,  and, 
on  the  north,  the  history  of  New  France  is 
written  in  letters  of  blood  that  tell  of  deeds 


of  those  who  planted  the  faith  there  amidst 
trials  and  tortures  of  which  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul  never  dreamed. 

We  lingered  long  and  lovingly  over  the 
work  of  that  noble  body  of  men  whose 
motto — “ For  the  greater  glory  of  God”  has 
compelled  the  admiration  of  even  their 
enemies.  Of  their  early  work  in  explora- 
tion, Parkman  says,  “ Not  a cape  was  turned 
nor  a river  entered  but  a Jesuit  led  the 
way.” 

Our  purpose  was  to  study  American  his- 
tory from  a Catholic  standpoint  In  our 
own  dear  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
though  we  are  but  a small  fraction  as  to 
numbers,  the  record  proved  well  worth 
reading.  From  the  St.  Croix  River,  the 
river  of  the  Holy  Cross,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maine,  to  San  Francisco,  the  city 
of  St  Francis,  on  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Pacific;  from  St.  Paul  on  the  north  to  San 
Antonio  on  the  south,  you  may  trace  the 
extremities  of  a Latin  cross,  marked  by 
Catholic  names,  and  traversed  by  Catholic 
missionaries.  Pierce  this  cross  with  the 
central  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  even  the  most 
prejudiced  must  admit  that  Catholics  have 
a claim  at  least  to  priority.  0 may  that 
faith  encircle  all,  and  then  make  true,  re- 
ligiously, the  motto  of  our  glorious  country 
— 14  Of  Many,  One.” 

The  history  of  three  colonies,  now  three 
states,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  has  been  carried  down  to  our  own 
times.  The  good  work  has  begun,  whether  it 
shall  go  on,  depends  on  us;  it  cannot  be 
done  by  one  alone,  in  union  is  strength. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  meetings  has 
been  derived  from  the  music.  Miss  S.  E. 
Horsfall,  the  efficient  organist  of  the  church, 
has  been  untiring  in  her  efforts  in  that 
direction,  and  we  have  never  failed  to  have 
appropriate  musical  selections.  We  have  a 
number  of  members  musically  inclined,  and 
the  Santa  Maria  now  has  a regularly  or- 
ganized orchestra  of  young  ladies. 

The  Reading  Circle  movement  is  the  work 
of  the  Cat  holic  laity,  ably  seconded  in  many 
places  by  the  Catholic  clergy ; surely  what 
is  for  the  interest  of  one  is  also  for  the 
other.  We  rise  or  fa  1 together.  Out  of  the 
Reading  Circle  movement  grew  the  Catho- 
lic Summer  School  of  America.  It  has  in  its 
brief  time  given  rise  to  two  other  similar 
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schools— The  Columbian,  and  the  Catholic 
Winter  School  of  New  Orleans;  both  of 
which  are  now  recognized  as  permanent. 

These  are  centres  of  learning  and  centres 
of  truth.  Here  one  meets  the  best  product 
of  American  civilization.  A culture  that  is 
bora  not  of  today  nor  of  yesterday,  but  that 
is  upheld  by  a geneology  of  two  thousand 
years,  and  a faith  that  is  as  vigorous  today 
as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Locally,  we  need  the  inspiration  of  the 
Summer  School,  the  fresh,  free,  joyous,  pi- 
ous, helpful,  social  spirit.  There  must  be 
many  among  us  in  the  higher  grades  of 
schools  who  could  help  in  this  work  and  be 
helped  by  it. 

Let  us  try  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  so  that  in  years  to  come  the  children 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Poughkeepsie,  may  look  joy- 
fully forward  to  the  cruise  of  the  Santa 
Maria  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  its  motto 
“ Labor  Conquers  All.” 

Ella  M.  Baird. 

7 he  Santa  Marti  Circle  will  follow  the 
courses  in  American  history  and  literature 
outlined  in  the  Review,  and  will  add  one 
paper  each  meeting  on  Art  and  Artists,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  on  Mus  c 
and  Musicians  the  last  half. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  The  Circle,  which  contains 
about  twenty-five  members,  will  be  divided 
into  six  clubs.  These  will  meet  in  sections 
to  read  aloud,  study  and  discuss  the  out- 
lined readings  and  suggested  readings.  Each 
club  will  choose  its  own  presiding  officer, 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  work.  The 
usual  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  whole  Cir- 
cle will  be  held  as  heretofore.  It  is  thought 
that  much  more  satisfactory  work  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  small  study  class  sys- 
tem. 

Brooklyn.— The  Fenelon  Circle  has  re- 
sumed its  meetings  for  this  year.  A mati- 
nee musicale  was  given  at  the  Pouch  Gal- 
lery, December  1st. 

The  Catholic  Chib , a very  successful  Cir- 
cle, of  which  Dr.  Marc  F.  Valletta  is  presi- 
dent, is  following  the  Review  outline  this 
year. 

Mr.  George  E O’Hara,  of  Brooklyn,  is 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  or- 
ganizers in  the  Reading  Circle  movement. 
Last  year  he  succeeded  by  his  personal 


efforts  in  organising  several  new  Circles  in 
Brooklyn,  and  he  is  continuing  this  work 
this  year  with  equal  success.  We  hope  to 
give  a detailed  report  of  these  Circles  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Review.  Mr.  O’Hara, 
although,  engaged  in  the  pactice  of  law,  de- 
votes himself  to  promoting  educational 
work.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
great  Catholic  Historical  Society  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Long  Island  City.— A new  Circle  is  re- 
ported from  this  city. 

Syracuse.— Two  new  Circles  have  been 
organized  here,  one  of  twenty-five  members, 
composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
other  among  the  young  men  of  The  Catho- 
lic Union.  The  Review  outline  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Matteawan.— The  Leo  Circle  reorganized 
with  ten  members  and  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  Reading  Circle  Union. 

Buffalo.— The  Holy  Angela?  Alumnae  Atao- 
ciotion  has  planned  a three  years’  course  of 
Bible  study. 

OHIO— Columbus — The  Wattereon  Circle 
has  taken  up  the  study  of  Church  history, 
and  literature  for  the  current  year. 

Findlay. — The  Cardinal  Gibbons ’ Circle 
was  organized  in  October  with  fourteen 
members,  who  are  following  the  courses  in 
American  history  and  literature,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Review. 

Shelby.— A new  Circle  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Michaelis. 

Denison.— A new  Circle  has  been  organ- 
ized in  the  Immaculate  Conception  SchooL 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Wheeling.  — The 
CamUus  Circle  entered  upon  its  second 
year’s  work  the  first  Tuesday  of  October. 
The  program  for  October  was  the  study 
and  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scotland  a study  of  the  “Inquisition;” 
for  November  the  writings  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  and  Galileo. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia.  — 
There  are  twenty-two  Circles  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  Union  of  this  city,  following  va- 
rious courses,  chiefly  in  history  and  litera- 
ture. The  guiding  and  animating  spirit  in 
the  work  is  the  Rev.  James  F.  Loughlin, 
D.  D.,  who  is  Spiritual  Director; 
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Altoona. — The  Neuman  Circle  will  cele- 
brate ite  second  anniversary  on  January 
27th,  when  the  distinguished  and  able  lec- 
turer, Henry  Austin  Adams,  A.  M.,  of 
Brookly,  will  lecture  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Circle,  on  Cardinal  Newman,  a subject 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 

The  Newman  Circle  is  following  the  Re- 
view outline  closely.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  successful  Circles  in  the 
country.  The  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy  is 
Director. 

Reading.—  A practical  mother,  of  this 
city,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  movement,  has  formed  a home, 
family  Circle  of  three  members  and  called 
it  the  St.  Aloynu s Circle;  motto,  “Lead, 
Kindly  Light.”  Meetings  are  held  every 
evening  of  the  school  week.  The  course 
includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  catechism. 

Reynolds  ville.— A new  Circle  has  been 
organized  here. 

INDIANA— New  Circles  have  been  or- 
ganized in  Bluffton,  Valpariso  and  Terre 
Haute. 

MICHIGAN  - Detroit.  — The  Catholic 
Study  Club : " I am  glad  to  announce  the 
organization  of  a club  by  Catholic  women, 
affiliated  with  the  C.  C.  S.  8.,  banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  intellectual  and  social  cul- 
ture, under  the  name  of  the  “Catholic 
Study  Club.”  The  outline  given  in  the 
Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review  will  be 
followed  as  a guide  to  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  literature,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Dante  will  also  be 
taken  up  with  a view  to  making  it  the 
special  work  of  some  future  year.  The 
association  is  officered  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  J.  H.  Donovan;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  M.  Brennan ; secretary  and  treasurer, 
Miss  M.  A.  McMahan;  critic,  Miss  Har- 
rietts Coyle. 

“ Respectfully, 

Josephine  Jones  Donovan.” 

Niles.— The  Marquette , a new  Circle  of 
ten  members,  has  been  organized  here. 
Motto:  “ See  God  in  all  Things.”  The  Re- 
view outline  is  being  closely  followed. 

Alpena.— The  Rost  Hawthorne  Circle  has 
reorganized  and  is  following  the  Review 
outline. 


WISCONSIN.— Milwaukee.— The  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  Reading  Circle  resumed  its 
meetings  November  6th.  Following  is  the 
order  of  studies: 

The  F'  ench  History  topics  for  each  meet- 
ing will  be  taken  up  during  the  flr*t  part 
of  the  evening— occupying  about  thirty 
minutes.  A ^recess  of  ten  minutes  will  fol- 
low, after  which  the  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can authors  (limited  to  thirty  minutes) 
will  be  in  order.  It  is  expected  to  vary 
the  program  with  entertaining  musical 
features,  recitations,  etc. 

The  French  historical  topics  are:  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  The  French 
Revolution,  Napoleon  and  His  Campaigns, 
Waterloo  and  the  Restoration,  Louis  Phil- 
lip, Second  Republic,  Second  Empire, 
Franco-Pro ssian  War,  Third  Republic. 

The  American  authors  to  be  studied  are 
as  follows : Novelists  : Irving,  Hawthorne, 
Howells.  Poets:  Lowell,  Bryant,  Longfel- 
low. Historians : Parkman,  Bancroft,  Pres- 
cott. Essayists : Emerson,  Brownson. 

A series  of  six  social  evenings  will  be  ar- 
ranged and  announcement  thereof  made  at 
a later  date. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  season  lec- 
tures and  addresses,  from  prominent  Mil- 
waukeeans and  others,  bearing  on  current 
topics  will  be  arranged  for.  The  Circle 
meets  every  Friday  evening. 

A new  Circle  of  more  than  fifty  members 
has  been  organized  in  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Sodality  of  the  Church  of  the  Gesu.  The 
Circle  will  study  American  history. 

Mineral  Point. — St.  Anthony's  Court  is  a 
small  Circle  of  seven  members  and  is  in  ex- 
cellent standing.  Our  correspondent  writes 
that  much  better  work  is  being  done  now 
than  when  the  Circle  was  larger. 

Oshkosh. — There  is  a new  Circle  here. 

IOWA  — Keokuk.  — The  Newman  Circle 
was  organized  in  October  with  a member- 
ship of  over  sixty.  The  first  course  will  be 
Church  history. 

Iowa  City.— The  Emonds  Circle  reorgan- 
ized with  fourteen  members  and  is  follow- 
ing the  Review  outline. 

Council  Bluff.— A new  Circle  will  be  or- 
ganized in  St.  Francis’  Day  School. 

Fort  Dodge.— The  Lenihan  Circle  has  re- 
organized. 
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Li  Mars. — The  L$  Mar s Circle  has  reor- 
ganised and  has  included  a Study  Class  in 
American  literature. 

MINNESOTA— New  Circles  have  been 
organised  in  Ryan,  Cannon  Falls  and  Zum- 
brota. 

NEW  JERSEY— Newark.— A new  Circle 
of  four  members  has  been  organized  and  is 
following  the  Review  outline. 

Pattebsom  —The  Rev.  J.  P.  A.  McCormick 
has  organized  a Circle  in  his  parish — St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

MISSOURI  — Plattsburg.  — The  Rev. 
Dennis  Keily  has  organized  a new  Circle  in 
his  parish.  The  Review  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal guide  in  the  studies. 


KANSAS.— New  Circles  are  being  organ- 
ised in  Cedab  Yale,  and  Arkansas  City. 

MARYLAND— Baltimore.— The  St.  Aq- 
ua Reading  Circle,  of  Loyola  College  began 
its  sixth  year  September  20th,  1896.  The 
president,  Miss  Mary  Schoolfield,  outlined 
the  work  for  the  coming  year.  French 
Church  history  will  be  continued  as  the 
study  of  the  last  year  only  reached  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  There  will  be 
several  books  discussed,  written  by  women, 
beginning  with  “ Metzerott,”  by  Katherine 
Woods,  a Baltimorean. 

New  Circles  have  been  organised  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. ; Eugene,  Oregon,  by  Rev. 
J.  A.  Black;  Sacramento,  Cal.:  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire. 


REV.  THOMAS  J.  CONATY,  D.  D.,  THE  NEW  RECTOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA. 


We  are  glad  to  join  in  the  approval  gen- 
erally given  to  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  to  succeed  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D.,  as  Rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.  In 
our  opinion  Dr.  Conaty  will  prove  a worthy 
successor  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
man  whom  he  will  succeed.  Dr.  Conaty, 
like  his  pred  cessor,  Bishop  Keane,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  men  not  only  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  this  country, 
but,  also,  in  movements  affecting  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

We  regard  Dr.  Conaty’s  elevation  to  the 
exalted  position  of  Rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  with  feel- 
ings of  great  pride,  because  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America,  for  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a fact  that 
the  latter  institution  is  one  of  the  highest 
rounds  in  the  ladder  of  Dr.  Conaty’s  ascent 
to  his  present  position  of  honor.  He  has 
won  his  distinction,  however,  by  his  re- 
markable ability,  his  pure  and  zealous 
priesthood,  and  his  sturdy  and  manly  char- 
acter. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  probable  successor  of  Dr.  Conaty 
as  President  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
of  America.  We  cannot  understand  why 
it  should  be  taken  for  granted  that  Dr. 
Conaty  will  resign  the  presidency  of  the 
Summer  School.  On  the  contrary,  he  may 


not  only  retain  the  presidency,  but  he  will 
now  be  in  a position  to  do  more  for  the 
Summer  School  than  ever.  We  are  not 
writing  officially  or  authoritively,  but 
simply  expressing  a personal  opinion. 

Among  the  many  eulogies  on  Dr. 
Conaty’s  appointment  we  are  pleased  to 
quote  the  following  from  A.  J.  Faust,  Ph. 
D.,  in  the  Church  New: 

“ It  appears  to  be  an  authenticated  fact 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  Rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Worcester,  Mass,  will  be  appointed  the 
successor  to  Bishop  Keane  in  the  Rector- 
ship of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
His  name  in  this  connection  has  called 
forth  nothing  but  commendation.  Intelli- 
gent Catholics  following  the  various  inter- 
ests of  Catholicity  in  our  country  need  no 
information  in  regard  to  Dr.  Conaty.  In 
many  phases  of  character  and  of  workl  may 
call  him  the  alter  ego  of  Bishop  Keane,  and 
this, from  my  point  of  view,  means  the  loftiest 
encomium  that  can  be  given  to  any  parish 
priest  Both  men  represent  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  priesthood,  and  are  fitted  by 
temperament  and  by  insight  to  understand 
most  fully  the  environments  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  these  United  States.  Dr. 
Conaty,  like  Bishop  Keane,  has  the  social 
culture  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful labors  of  the  sacred  ministry  in  a 
land  in  which  refinement  and  education  go 
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hand  in  hand.  They  are  both  the  expo- 
nents of  that  spirit  of  progress  which  is 
doing  so  much  for  the  general  elevation  of 
the  Catholic  population.  Among  the  forces 
at  work  for  the  elimination  of  passion  and 
prejudice  from  American  character,  so  far 
as  they  have  any  relation  to  Catholicity, 
we  most  include  just  this^type  of  the  priest- 
hood. Men,  who  understand  the  temper 
of  the  times  and  are  qualified  to  meet  its 
issues,  are  the  leaders  and  not  the  follow- 
ers in  the  development  of  a civilisation 
whose  best  elements  are  thoroughly  Ga’h- 
olic.  Dr.  Oonaty  has  justly  earned  a wide 
spread  fame  as  the  successful  President  of 
the  Summer  School  at  Plattsburg,  New 
York.  He  has  there  shadowed  forth,  even 
to  the  interested  spectator  at  a distance, 
those  qualifications  which  are  always  the 
harbinger  of  well-merited  success.  Zeal, 
tact,  culture,  and  address,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  will  yield  abundant  fruits  in  any 
field  of  human  endeavor.  8uch  qualities 
predominate  in  the  make-up  of  the  new 
Hector  of  the  Catholic  University.  They 
will  win  for  him  the  helpful  sympathy  of 
his  associates  in  his  new  sphere  and  the 
disinterested  friendship  of  all  lovers  of 
higher  education.” 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Review, 
1892,  we  published  a sketch  of  Dr.  Conaty’s 
life  which  contains  practically  all  that  has 
been  said  of  him  in  recent  biographical  no- 
tices. The  following  brief  but  excellent 
and  authentic  sketch  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Catholic  Union  and  Time n,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will,  however,  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers  at  this  time. 

SKETCH  OF  DR.  CONATY's  LIFE. 

11  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  the  successor  of  Bishop 
Keane  as  president  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, was  born  in  the  town  of  Kilnaleck, 
county  Cavan,  Ireland,  August  1st,  1847. 
With  his  parents  he  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  May,  1851,  and  settled  in  Taun- 
ton Mass.,  where  he  received  in  the  public 
schools  the  education  which  fitted  him  for 
entrance  upon  his  collegiate  course.  In 
1863  he  entered  Montreal  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1867.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  June,  1869. 


44  Returning  to  Montreal  College,  he  was 
ordained  priest  for  the  diocese  of  Spring- 
field,  December  21st,  1873.  On  his  return 
home  Father  Conaty  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  an  assistant  to  the  Rt  Rev.  Mgr.  Griffin, 
D.  D , pastor  of  St.  John’s  Church,  where 
an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  public  life  upon  which  he  en- 
tered. An  ardent  believer  in  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence,  his  influence  was  di- 
rected toward  promo  ing  that  movement. 
Jn  Philadelphia,  August  4th,  1887,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Catholic  Total  Ab- 
stinence Union  of  America.  He  has  since 
then  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
temperance  cause.  In  January,  1880,  he 
was  assigned  to  his  present  charge,  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Worcester. 

“ For  thirteen  years  he  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  of  Worcester. 
He  also  served  a term  of  six  years  as  trustee 
of  the  Free  Public  library. 

“ Identifying  himself  with  the  Irish  cause 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Land  League,  he 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Parnell  fund  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
at  the  Buffalo  and  Chicago  conventions. 
At  the  Philadelphia  convention  he  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  Irish  question,  education 
and  temperance.  His  pulpit  utterances 
have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  among 
his  clerical  brethren. 

“ He  has  contributed  frequently  to  the 
magazines  on  the  questions  of  education 
and  total  abstinence.  Besides  his  many 
duties,  he  edits  and  publishes  a periodical, 
4 The  Catholic  School  and  Home  Magazine.’ 

44  At  the  centennial  of  Ge  ^rgetown  Uni- 
versity in  February,  1889,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him.  In  October,  1894,  he  was  selected  to 
read  a paper  before  the  conference  of  Uni- 
tarian Churches  at  Saratoga  on  4 The  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Its  Relation  to  Temper- 
ance.” This  paper  made  a deep  and  favor- 
able impression  at  the  conference. 

44  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Summer 
School  movement,  his  great  talents  and 
splendid  energies  have  been  directed  to- 
ward promoting  the  cause.  For  the  past 
four  years,  Dr.  Conaty  has  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  on 
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Lake  Champlain,  having  been  repeatedly 
re-elected  to  that  position  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Bringing 
to  the  aid  of  this  cause,  as  he  has  to  all 
movements  which  have  won  his  endorse- 
ment, the  strength  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities,  his  large  influence  and  his  great 
personal  magnetism,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Catholic  Summer  School  has  made 
such  rapid  advancement  in  the  educational 
world.  It  is  now  an  acknowledged  power 
in  the  literary  circles  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

“ A thorough  American  in  his  sympa- 
thies and  education,  it  would  seem  that  no 
more  fitting  successor  to  Bishop  Keane 
could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most 
prominent  Catholic  University  of  America. 

“ Dr.  County  is  of  striking  physique.  He 
possesses  a commanding  presence  and  a 
musical  voice  of  much  power.  As  an  ora- 
tor, he  ranks  among  the  foremost  on  the 
American  platform.” 

The  directors  of  the  Catholic  University 
sent  to  Borne  the  names  of  Dr.  Conaty,  the 
Very  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  York, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Riordan,  brother  of 
Archbishop  Riordan,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
pastor  of  St  Elizabeth’s  Church,  Chicago. 
Official  Confirmation  of  the  Appointment 
The  following  is  the  Pope’s  letter  official- 
ly confirming  Dr.  Conaty ’s  appointment: 
“To  Our  Beloved  Son  James  Cardinl  Gib- 
bons, Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Leo  P. 
P.  XIII. 

u Beloved  Son  : Health  and  apostolic 

benediction.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  have  received  the  letter  which  you  sent 
us  from  the  meeting  held  in  Washington  to 
designate  another  pr  sident  of  the  Univer- 
sity, evincing,  as  it  does,  your  eager  desire 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  success  of 
the  great  seat  of  learning. 

“Yielding  to  your  request,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  names  of  the  three  candidates 
whom  you  have  proposed  as  worthy  to  dis- 
charge the  office  of  rector.  Of  these  we 
have  deemed  fit  to  choose,  and  by  our 
authority  we  do  hereby  approve  the  firat  on 
the  list,  namely,  Thomas  James  Conaty, 
heretofore  parish  priest  in  Worcester  and 
president  of  the  Summer  School. 

“Both  the  learning  and  the  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  religion  which  characterize 


this  distinguished  man,  whom  you,  by  your 
joint  suffrages  recommend,  inspire  ns  with 
the  well-grounded  hope  that  his  efforts  will 
not  be  without  abundant  fruits  in  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  in  enhancing  its  lustre. 

“How  dear  to  our  heart  is  this  matter 
cannot  but  be  well  known  to  you,  for  you 
are  aware  how  untiring  was  our  solicitude 
in  founding  this  institution  that  we  might 
deservedly  reckon  it  among  the  works 
which,  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  sci- 
ence, we  have,  out  of  our  loving  affection, 
undertaken  for  the  furtherance  of  the  glory 
of  your  country,  and  which  we  have,  with 
God’s  help,  been  able  to  bring  to  a happy 
issue. 

“Meanwhile,  as  an  earnest  of  heavenly 
graces  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  official 
good-will,  we  most  lovingly  in  the  Lord  im- 
part to  you,  our  be’oved  son,  to  the  new 
president  of  the  University  and  to  all  its 
faculty  the  apostolic  benediction. 

“Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s,  on  the 
23d  day  of  November,  1896,  the  nineteenth 
of  our  pontificate.  Leo  P.  P.  XHL” 
Rt.  Rev.  lolw  J.  Reuse. 

A GRACEFUL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BELOVED 
PRELATE. 

And  now  a few  words  about  the  great 
and  noble  man  whom  Dr.  Conaty  succeeds. 
The  best  and  truest  tribute  of  him  is  con- 
tained in  The  Catholic  University  Bulletin  for 
October,  1896,  which  we  are  pleased  to  re- 
produce: 

“ It  would  be  ungrateful  in  a high  degree 
if,  in  the  pages  of  this  organ,  no  words  were 
said  of  the  retiring  Rector— the  man  who 
helped  so  largely  to  found  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  who  threw 
himself  with  characteristic  unselfishness 
into  every  movement  and  plan  for  its 
progress  and  welfare.  His  name  stands 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a synonym 
for  good  citizenship,  the  civic  virtues,  loy- 
alty to  the  civil  authority,  love  of  fatherland, 
and  devotion  to  the  ideal  Americanism. 
His  voice  has  been  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  proclaiming  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  in  fullest  sympathy  with  our  institutions, 
and  that  from  the  Catholics  of  the  land  no 
one  need  fear  any  treason,  nor  the  invoca- 
tion of  any  foreign  influence  or  interfer- 
ence. 
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“ As  a priest  and  a bishop  his  personal 
virtues,  his  numerous  and  prominent  con- 
verts to  Catholicism,  his  labors  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  his  almost  excessive 
generosity,  and  his  affable  manners,  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  communities  in  which 
he  lived,  and  have  bound  to  him  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  hundreds  of  men  prom* 
inent  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  who  are  bet  er 
for  having  known  him,  or  for  the  influence 
of  his  written  or  spoken  word.  His  share 
of  human  delects  he  no  doubt  possesses, 
but  of  these,  as  of  the  reasons  for  his  de- 
parture, it  is  not  our  business  to  speak. 
We  are  concerned  only  with  the  man  into 
whose  hands  the  infant  University  was  con- 
fided, and  who  has  nursed  the  tender  charge 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  viable  con- 
dition. 

“ The  seventy  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
University  will  grow  were  purchased  under 
Bishop  Keane,  and  the  three  stately  build- 
ings that  grace  the  site  were  erected  under 
his  administration.  A very  great  share  of 
moneys  gathered  for  the  chairs,  and  all  the 
incidental  donations  that  helped  to  keep 
alive  the  good  work,  were  given  through 
his  personal  influence.  In  the  interests  of 
the  University  he  has  traveled  over  the 
whole  land,  has  risked  his  life  in  a great 
railroad  disaster,  and  visited  Europe  several 
times.  The  professorial  corps  is  the  work 
of  his  vigils  and  forethought,  and  the  entire 
public  organism  of  the  University  is  owing 
to  him.  He  has  had  able  assistants,  but 
the  chief  honor  is  rightly  due  to  Bishop 
Keane. 

“In  dealing  with  the  professors  and  in- 
structors he  has  ever  been  a courteous  and 
refined  gentleman ; in  his  relations  with 
the  students  a fatherly  and  experienced 


guide,  an  inspiring  and  elevating  influence. 
The  unction  of  his  speech  was  noticeable 
in  his  manner,  and  no  youth  ever  came  in 
contact  with  this  Catholic  bishop  without 
bearing  away  a spark  of  idealism,  a love  of 
virtue,  and  a horror  of  sin  and  meanness. 

“He  found  the  University  a hope;  some 
said  a velleity.  He  left  it  a fact.  He  found 
the  corner-stone  in  the  great  Caldwell  gift. 
He  left  a plant  worth  one  million  dollars, 
and  an  interest-bearing  fund  of  some  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  found  a 
Catholic  community  largely  ignorant  of 
the  need  or  even  of  the  idea  of  a Univer- 
sity. He  left  ardent  and  intel  igent  friends 
of  the  work  in  every  diocese — nay  in  every 
city  and  town  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  that  in  ancient  times  an  inno- 
cent virgin  was  often  walled  up  alive 
in  the  foundations  of  great  buildings, 
that  the  sacrifice  might  make  them  eternal. 
The  life  of  John  Joseph  Keane  has  been 
the  cement  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  and  though  it  may  have  in  the 
future  distinguished  names  on  the  list  of  its 
administrators,  there  will  be  none,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  eminent  chancellor, 
‘more  notable  for  sea),  devotion,  and, 
above  all,  for  absolute  disinterestedness 
and  self-denial  than  John  Joseph  Keane.’ 

“ The  best  wishes  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents and  friends  follow  him  through  life, 
and  augur  for  him  an  abundance  of  spirit- 
ual peace,  and  a life  of  unbroken  tranquil- 
ity of  soul,  in  whatever  station  an  all-recon- 
ciling Providence  may  assign  him. 

“Thou  art  not  gone  eing  gone,  where’er 
thou  art, 

Thou  leav’st  in  us  thy  watchful  eyes,  in  us 
thy  loving  heart.” 
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A HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 

We  are  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
present  our  readers  with  a special  Christmas 
number  ; but  we  extend  to  all  a sincere  greet- 
ing, with  the  wish  that  God  may  bestow  on 
them  His  choicest  blessings  during  this  happy 
season. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

The  study  of  Social  Problems— one  of  the 
studies  in  the  course  of  the  Reading  Circle 
Union  for  the  current  year — will  begin  in  the 


January  number  of  the  Review,  and  will 
continue  for  three  months. 

This  study  will  be  treated  in  practically 
the  same  manner  as  the  studies  in  American 
History  and  Literature,  and  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy. 
Besides  the  outline  for  weekly  study  and  re- 
view, questions,  and  suggested  readings. 
Father  Sheedy  will  contribute  brief  papers 
touching  upon  certain  important  points  in 
the  study. 
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The  required  book  for  this  study  will  be 
Father  Sheedy’s  “ Social  Problems,0  a man- 
ual issued  recently  by  D.  H.  McBride  & Co., 
of  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  series  of  publica- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Summer  and  Winter 
School  Library.  The  price  is  fifty  cents. 
Every  reader  of  the  Review  should  possess 
a copy.  This  little  manual  is  the  best  that 
has  been  published  in  recent  years,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  by  the  critics  in  the  Cath- 
olic and  the  cecular  press. 

READING  CIRCLES  AND  REVIEW  OUTLINES. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  Reading  Circles 
and  students  followirg  the  courses  outlined 
in  the  Review,  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
and  until*  further  notice,  they  plan  their  work 
so  as  to  begin  about  the  fifteenth  of  each 
month  instead  of  the  first.  By  so  doing  they 
can  the  better  take  advantage  of  and  follow 
with  more  conformity  the  outlines  in  the  Re- 
view. 

BIBLE  STUDIES. 

The  series  of  Bible  Studies,  entitled  u Easy 
Paths  to  Bible  Knowledge,”  by  the  Rev  E. 
P.  Graham,  has  been  temporarily  discontin- 
ued, owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  courses 
on  American  studies  for  the  current  year. 
The  last  installment  appeared  in  the  July 
number,  '96.  Father  Graham  will  resume 
his  scholarly  contributions  on  this  most  im- 
portant study  during  the  next  course. 

THE  CATHOLIC  WINTER  SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  the  Catholic  Winter 


School  announce  that  the  lecture  courses  of 
the  session  will  begin  March  4th  ; but  the  re- 
ligious exercises  opening  the  School  will  take 
place  on  Sunday,  February  28th. 

Among  the  lecturers  who  will  appear  at 
the  School  are,  the  Rev.  Father  Knapp,  O. 
P.,  the  eminent  Dominican,  of  St.  Hyacinteh, 
Canada.  His  subjects  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced. 

The  Rev.  Father  Power,  S.  J.,  will  deliver 
three  lectures  on  Reason  and  Revelation. 

The  Rev.  Father  Mullany,  LL.  D , who 
is  called  the  founder  of  the  School,  will 
deliver  two  lectures  on  Some  of  the  Phases 
of  Modern  Thought  and  The  Church. 

The  other  lecturers  thus  far  named  were 
announced  in  the  lost  number  of  the  Review. 
Archbishop  Janssens  will  invite  the  new 
Papal  Delegate,  Monsignor  Martinelli. 

The  railroad  managers  will  extend  the 
railroad  tickets  of  the  visitors  to  the  Mardi 
Gras  festivities,  so  as  to  enable  the  holders  to 
remain  in  New  Orleans  for  the  Winter 
School. 

All  those  who  contemplate  visiting  the  ses- 
sion, should  communicate  with  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Fleming,  Secretary,  New  Orleans,  La. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  Supplementary  Reading  selections 
have  been  omitted  in  this  number,  as  we  con- 
cluded we  could  offer  our  readers  nothing 
better  than  the  admirable  article  on  the  De- 
portation of  the  Acadians,  by  Dr.  O’Hagan. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Making  Friends  and  Keeping  Them. 

2nd  Ed.  Pages  85.  Cloth.  Price  50c. 

A Lady  and  Her  Letters.  Pages,  90. 
Price,  50c. 

Questions  op  Honor  in  the  Christian 
Life  Pages,  89.  Cloth.  Price  60c.— All  by 
Katherine  E.  Conway.  Boston : Pilot  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

We  confess  that  we  opened  these  books 
with  a prejudice  against  all  of  their  kind. 
There  are  so  many  books  published  and  re- 
published without  end,  containing  tire- 
some platitudes  and  wearisome  iterations 
of  exaggerated  sentiments  and  rules  of 
conduct  that  here  we  thought  to  find  a re- 
hash. But  we  did  not.  On  the  contrary, 
we  scarcely  ever  read  anything  so  moderate 
and  thoughtful, — all  showing  experience 


and  knowledge  and  touched  with  a gentle- 
ness and  a delicacy  and  a unsubtle  humor 
that  made  the  reading  a downright  pleas- 
ure. Miss  Conway  has  a charming  way  of 
expressing  her  thoughts,  and  yet  she 
pleases  as  much  by  what  she  omits  as  by 
what  she  writes,  and  this  assertion  we  con- 
sider very  high  praise.  Better  advice  more 
gracefully  given  cannot  be  found.  Better 
books  to  guide  young  ladies  in  the  lesser 
duties  and  minor  difficulties  of  life  cannot 
be  recommended.  Put  them  in  libraries 
and  present  them  to  your  friends ; all  who 
read  them  will  thank  you.  Though  all  are 
good,  we  think  Making  Friendt  and  Keeping 
Them  is  the  most  original  and  taking  of  the 
three.  We  hope  Miss  Conway  will  add  an- 
other volume  to  the  series,  calling  it,  How 
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to  Be  Happy,  or  some  such  title,  and  aiming 
to  show  young  people,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  how  happiness  may  be  promoted 
at  home  and  elsewhere,  and  how  content- 
ment may  be  practiced.  Contentment  is 
capable  ol  cultivation. 

• * * 

The  Monk’s  Pardon.  A Historical  Ro- 
mance of  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 
From  the  French  of  Raoul  De  Navery.  By 
Anna  T.  Sadlier.  4th  Ed.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.26. 

An  extremely  interesting  novel,  bringing 
vividly  to  view  the  Spain  of  old.  What  an 
atmosphere  redolent  of  art,  royalty,  passion 
and  religion  1 The  en joyment  of  anything 
connected  with  Spanish  art  is  increased 
since  the  exhibition  of  Spanish  paintings 
at  the  World's  Fair,  paintings  which  pre- 
serve to  a remarkable  degree  the  traditions 
of  her  great  masters.  How  unsuited  to  un- 
derstand the  Spanish  character,  past  or 
present,  is  the  average  man  in  our  country, 
filled  with  business  and  of  an  intensely 
practical  turn  of  mind.  The  Monk's  Pardon 
in  this  excellent  translation  is  a capital 
story  and  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  reader’s 
curiosity  and  also  to  excite  in  him  feelings 
of  admiration  for  virtue  and  honesty. 

• • * 

Reading  from  the  Bible.  Selected  for 
Schools  and  to  be  read  in  Unison,  under 
supervision  of  The  Chicago  Woman’s  Edu- 
cational Union,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cook,  president ; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Strasburger,  secretary.  Edito- 
rial Committee:  W.  J.  Onah&n,  J.  H.  Bar- 
rows, C.  O.  Bonney;  Chicago:  Scott,  Fores- 
man  & Co.,  1896.  Supplied  to  schools  at 
25  cents.  Mailing  price  30  cents. 

The  publication  of  this  work  indicates 
the  growing  conviction  of  honest  thinkers 
that  the  schools  of  the  nation  should  teach 
morality.  Private  and  parochial  schools  do, 
but  the  public  schools  are  in  many  places 
an  exception,  that  is,  there  was  no  distinc- 
tive effort  made  or  text  book  introduced  to 
inculcate  the  duties  which  man  owes  to 
God  and  to  his  neighbor.  To  meet  this 
want,  at  least  partially,  was  the  desire  of 
those  who  suggested,  prepared  and  super- 
intended the  44 getting  up”  of  this  book. 
It  has  the  approval— if  such  be  the  right 
word — of  many  persons  of  various  beliefs 


H9 

and  of  none,  and  the  quotations  froih  Cath- 
olic pens  would  indicate,  at  least,  a tacit  con- 
sent to  Us  use  where  more  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 44  It  is  not  much  but  it  is  better 
than  none.  Better  have  all  taught  some 
moral  and  religious  truths  than  to  leave 
the  system  entirely  commercial  in  tone 
and  spirit.”  Such,  we  imagine,  are  the 
thoughts  of  many  Catholic  readers. 

The  preface  to  the  work,  containing  a 
sketch  of  its  inception  and  completion, 
makes  very  interesting  reading.  As  to  the 
success  which  the  book  may  have  had,  we 
cannot  speak.  The  review  of  such  a publi- 
cation arouses  many  thoughts  too  numer- 
ous to  even  touch  upon.  Morality  without 
religion,  without  dogma  is  a dream  and  we 
fear  that  our  country  will  suffer  much  be- 
for  it  awakes  to  the  stem  troth.  If  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  read,  though  strictly 
speaking  from  a republican  standpoint 
they  have  no  right  in  our  public  schools,  a 
volume  like  this  offers,  perhaps,  the  fewest 
objections.  The  text  is  from  the  King 
James'  version  and  thus  has  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  a 
form  unfamiliar  to  our  eyes.  It  may,  how- 
ever, with  the  pastors’  advice,  in  a special 
manner  be  of  use  to  Catholic  teachers  em- 
ployed in  schools  where  the  Bible  is  more 
or  less  compulsory. 

* # • 

'JThe  Vocation  of  Edward  Conway.  By 
Maurice  Francis  Egan.  Reprinted  from 
the  Ave  Maria.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago:  Benziger  Bros.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  novel,  interesting  from  start  to 
finish,  is,  we  think,  Mr.  Egan’s  best.  His 
delicate  touch,  suggestive  hint,  quiet  ear- 
casm  and  up  to  date  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  fashionable  follies  are  all  shown 
here  in  an  admirable  manner.  It  deserves 
rather  the  epithet  44  fascinating,”  for  the 
story  draws  you  on  with  great  force  and 
you  feel  stirred  to  the  depths  of  your  heart 
over  the  situations  depicted  in  the  book. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  praise  any  work 
from  the  pen  of  this  author,  as  unfortun- 
ately his  name  alone  will  sell  his  writings. 
Why  unfortunately?  We  have  read,  we 
believe,  all  of  Mr.  Egan’s  late  productions, 
and  with  the  exception  of  his  poetic  works, 
they  have  always  excited  an  angry,  or 
rather  irritated  feeling,  became  when  read- 
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ing  we  are  always  haunted  by  the  thought: 
here  is  a writer  of  great  talent  and  rare 
gifts,  giving  promise  of  great  things,  and 
yet  he  waste  his  time  and  talents  on  work 
not  really  worthy  of  him.  Why  does  he 
not  concentrate  his  energies  and  toil  with 
persevering  labor,  that  persistent,  energetic 
labor  indicative  of  genius,  and  produce  a 
master  piece? 

* # * 

Thb  Flowkb  of  the  Flock.  By  Maurice 
Francis  Egan.  Benxiger  Bros.:  2nd  Ed. 
Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

Another  of  Mr  Egan’s  entertaining  stories 
about  boys  and  for  boys.  The  author  is 
moderating  that  somewhat  cynical  humor 
of  his,  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 

• « « 

Mr.  Billy  Buttons.  A novel.  By  Walter 
Lecky.  Benxiger  Bros.  Cloth.  $1 25. 

Walter  Lecky  has  already  won  the  ear  of 
the  Catholic  public  and  this  volume  will 
not  diminish,  but  rather  increase  his  repu- 
tation. In  this  work,  pomewhat  new  in  its 
line  among  us,  he  displays  dramatic  power 
appreciation  of  scenery  keen  observation, 
of  his  fellowman  in  some  positions  of  life,  a 
quick  sense  of  the  humorous  and  pathetic, 
and  deals  gently  and  kindly  with  faults  and 
failings.  It  is  a clever  work,  almost  one  of 
the  “elect,”  and  certainly  one  of  the  best 
produced  by  Catholic  writers  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  but  a critic  may  blame  as  well 
as  praise,  and  we  say  the  novel  throughout 
is  too  sketchy,  too  abrupt.  Some  artists 
can  make  a striking  picture  by  a few  rough 
lines  apparently  drawn  without  much  art 
or  design ; others  depict  a living  figure  by 
attention  to  all  the  details.  Here  we  find 
neither  the  genius-like  effect  of  the 
first  nor  the  talented  result  of  the 
second.  Pere  Monnier  is  hinted  at, 
hastily  outlined,  cleverly  touched,  but 
it  is  not  a finished  picture  even  inetiggestion. 
So  of  the  other  characters.  We  say  it  re- 
luctantly, not  to  insinuate  that  the  author 
lacks  talent,  we  believe  he  has  real  genius, 
but  because  a little  more  study,  care  and 
labor,  and  Walter  Lecky  had  diawn  pic- 
tures on  the  literary  canvass  that  might 


have  endured  for  generations.  They  might 
have  become  typical  figures  but  we  fear 
their  outlines  are  so  faint  and  broken  that 
they  will  soon  fade  and  faint  away.  We 
have  often  sought  the  cause  why  some 
authors  can  fashion  characters,  now  in  out- 
line, now  in  detail,  which  seem  to  inbato 
actually  the  breath  of  life,  since  they  con- 
tinue to  exist,  long  after  their  creator  hae 
passed  into  dust  and  we  believe,  that  apart 
from  that  indefinable  touch  of  genius, 
which  escapes  exact  analysis, but  which  may, 
however,  be  the  resultant  compound  of  a 
number  of  elements  distinctly  separable, 
this  cause  can  be  detected  and  its  effective- 
ness proved  by  examples.  Time  and  space 
may  be  found  elsewhere  to  state  thi« 
theory  and  its  foundations. 

When  Corkey  Slithers  met  his  sad  fate, 
we  were  shocked  and  disappointed.  The 
shock  came  because  it  was  the  natural 
thing,  the  correct  thing,  under  the  circa  in- 
stances and  the  disappointment— weU,  from 
the  moment  of  Mr.  Slithers'  appearance  on 
the  stage,  we  felt  there  were  great  capabil- 
ities in  the  fellow;  he  might  reappear  with 
great  applause  in  other  acts  and  plays,  bnt 
his  death,  while  ending  the  scene  tragically 
enough,  cut  off  prematurely  all  hopes  of  m 
long  and  prosperous  life  of  mingled  misery, 
humor  and  villain 

What  has  been  said  of  The  Monk'*  Pardon 
as  regards  its  selling  quality,  may  be  re- 
peated with  emphasis  of  Mr.  Bitty  Buton* 
and  The  Vocation  of  Ekward  Conway  In 
cheap  form,  shining  cover,  with  their  pres- 
ent striking  titles,  of  course  they  would 
sell  well  if  put  on  the  public  market.  The 
publishers  are  rich,  cannot  they  ven'ure 
few  hundreds  ? 

We  congratulate  Walter  Lecky  most 
heartily,  and  hope  he  will,  in  due  time,  give 
us  another  story.  The  preemption  theory, 
though  strengthened  by  the  examples  of 
Kipling  and  Ian  McClaren,  is  not  sound, 
still  we  venture  to  advise  our  author  not 
yet  to  abandon  the  Adirondack  Mountains, 
where  there  lie  hid  many  gems  to  be  dis- 
covered and  polished  and  held  up  for  ad- 
miration. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  TENNYSON. 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EOAN  LL.  D.. 

(A  LECTURE — PART  II.) 


III. 

Before  considering  “The  Idyls  of 
the  King,”  that  grand  and  exquisite 
epic,  which  combines  the  ideal  of 
Christian  chivalry  with  the  perfection 
of  modern  expression,  I must  call  your 
attention  to  Tennyson’s  lyrics,  espe- 
cially to  the  little  songs  scattered 
through  “The  Princess.”  There  are 
two  lyrics  in  “ The  Princess  ” which 
must  live  forever.  And  when  you  ask 
why  ? I can  only  say  because  they  are 
poetry.  No  man  has  ever  yet  exactly 
defined  what  poetry  is.  But  if  any 
man  should  ask  me  for  illustrations  of 
the  most  evanescent  quality  in  poetry, 
— that  quality  which  is  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  being  defined,  I should  point  to 
the  “Break,  Break,  Break,”  and  the 
“Dear  as  Remembered  Kisses  after 
Death,”  of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow’s 
“ Rainy  Day.”  Tennyson’s  expression 
of  the  inexpressible, — Tennyson’s  crys- 
tallization of  a mood  is  perfect, — 

“ Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold,  gray  stones,  O Sea, 

And  I would  that  I could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


“ 0 well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play, 

0 well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

“ And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  0 for  the  touch  of  a vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still ! 

“ Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O Sea, 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me.” 

I must  apologize  for  using  the  word, 
“ exquisite,”  so  often;  It  is  the  only 
word  by  which  we  can  express  the  art 
of  these  lovely — unsurpassingly  lovely 
— little  songs.  The  analysis  of  the 
other  lyric  will  show  the  effect  that 
can  be  produced  by  rhythm  without 
rhyme. 

IV. 

We  owe  “The  Idyls  of  the  King” 
to  the  fact  that  Alfred  Tennyson  read 
and  pondered  over  Sir  Thomas  Mal- 
ory’s old  black-letter  legends  of  King 
Arthur’s  Round  Table.  Here  he  found 
the  story  of  his  epic  ready-made.  In 
the  form  he  adopted,  we  find  the  in- 
fluence of  Theocritus,  who  seems,  of 
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all  poets  who  wrote  in  Greek,  to  have 
most  influenced  him.  The  title  of  his 
epic  poem,  Tennyson  took  from  Theoc- 
ritus. The  Idyls  of  Theocritus  are 
short  pastoral  poems  full  of  sweetness, 
tenderness  and  love  of  rural  life.  In 
these  qualities,  Theocritus  and  Tenny- 
son are  much  in  sympathy.  Theocri- 
tus was  bom  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  years  before  the  Birth  of 
Our  Lord.  His  songs  are  of  Sicilian 
woods  and  nightingales,  of  the  musical 
contests  of  shepherds.  In  Tennyson’s 
“Oenone,”  we  find  many  traces  of 
Theocritus,  even  paraphrases  on  him. 
“Godiva”  is  formed  on  an  idyl  of 
Theocritus,  and  his  famous  lullaby  is 
suggested  by  Theocritus’  song  of  Alc- 
mena  over  the  infant  Hercules,  of 
which  I have  made  this  paraphrase : 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  rosy  Herakles 
Had  opened  wondering  eyes  onto  the  snn, 
When,  in  the  sloping  light  of  summer’s  eve, 
Alcmena,  mother  of  the  little  twins, 

The  hero  and  his  brother,  fair  to  see, 

Bared  her  soft  breasts,  as  all  onr  mothers 
did, 

In  tender  love,  and  gave  her  boys  their 
food; 

And  having  laved  them  in  the  mellow 
stream, 

She  laid  them  down  within  Amphytrion’s 
shield— 

A half  sphere  of  bright  brass  by  bold  blows 
won 

From  slaughtered  Pterilaus— then,  with 
hands, 

Like  blush-rose  petals,  on  the  head  of  each, 
In  tones  like  cithern-echoes,  thus  she  sang: 

“ Sleep,  my  boys,  in  gentle,  dewy  sleep, 
Until  the  dawn  in  glowing  beauty  peep 
To  call  the  hours  from  out  the  night’s  dark 
deep 

Into  the  light. 

“ Sleep,  for  the  day  has  sunk  in  the  red 
west; 

Sleep,  ’neath  the  mother-heart  that  loves 
you  beet; 

Sleep,  sleep,  and  peaceful,  peaceful  be  your 
rest 

Till  dark  is  light. 


“ Anemones  and  roees  drop  their  leaves 
In  silent  night,  but  still  the  ocean  heavee ; 
And  so  my  heart  fresh  waves  of  love  receives 
Through  all  the  night. 

“ My  other  self  in  two,  my  heart  in  two, 
Sleep  happy,  and  wake  joyous.  Oh,  for  you 
I pray  the  gods  to  give  me  all  I sue 

Through  day  and  night !” 

And  as  sea-nymphs  soft  toss  a favoured 
boat, 

She  rocked  the  buckler,  singing  as  it  moved. 

Carlyle  did  not  approve  of  Tenny- 
son’s reflections  of  the  Greek.  And  he 
expressed  it  in  his  pleasant  way.  “ See 
him  on  a dust-hill  surrounded  by  in- 
numerable dead  dogs.” 

The  term  “Idyl,”  though  applica- 
ble enough  to  the  light,  pastoral  poems 
of  Theocritus  was  hardly  so  appropri- 
ate to  the  various  parts  of  the  Arthur- 
ian epic.  But  Tennyson  has  made  it 
his  own ; we  love  “ The  Idyls  of  the 
King”  by  the  name  he  has  re-created 
for  them. 

The  “ Idyls  ” are  now  complete. 
They  follow  each  other  in  this  order: 
“ The  Coming  of  Arthur,”  “ Gareth 
and  Lynette,”  “Enid,”  “Balin  and 
Balan,”  “Vivien,”  “Elaine,”  “The 
Holy  Grail,”  “Pelleas  and  Ettarre,” 
“The  Last  Tournament,”  “Guinevere,” 
and  “ The  Passing  of  Arthur.” 

The  “ Idyls  of  the  King”  is  an  alle- 
gory, as  well  as  an  epic.  It  carries  a 
great  moral  lesson.  It  is  an  epic  of  a 
failure,— a failure  which  falls  on  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  because  of  the 
sin  that  crept  among  them,  like  a ser- 
pent, and  left  its  trail  over  all.  Arthur, 
the  ideal  king,  the  chivalrous  servant 
of  Christ,  seems  to  represent  the  spirit- 
ual life.  His  Queen  Guinevere  is 
“ sense  at  war  with  soul.”  She  loves 
the  things  of  earth  better  than  those 
of  heaven.  And  from  her  betrayal  of 
the  King,— her  fall,  like  that  of  “ The 
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Lady  of  Sh&llott,” — her  sinful  love  for 
Sir  Lancelot,  who  represents  the  pride 
of  the  flesh, — flows  all  the  many  evils 
that  fall  on  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 

It  is  true  that  the  allegorical  mean- 
ing in  some  of  the  Idyls  is  dimmer 
than  in  others.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
disappear  altogether.  Permit  me  to 
mention  Mr.  Elsdale’s  “ Studies  in  the 
Idyls,  and  Mr.  Conde  Pallets  in 
a volume  of  The  Catholic  World. 
This  deserves  special  consideration. 
Lord  Tennyson  goes  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  King  Arthur  meant  “ the  soul.” 

It  is  not  fair  to  see  in  a poet’s  work 
more  than  he  sees  himself,  and  there- 
fore I shall  speak  only  of  those  allegor- 
ical meanings  that  are  self-evident.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  allegorical  char- 
acter of  the  Idyls  was  something  of  an 
after-thought  with  Tennyson. 

“ The  Coming  of  Arthur  ” is  the  first 
Idyl.  King  Arthur  typifies  the 
soul.  There  is  a dispute  about 
Arthur.  The  King  Leodogran  will 
not  give  Arthur,  the  knight  who  has 
saved  him,  his  daughter  Guinevere, 
until  he  is  satisfied  about  Arthur’s 
birth.  Some  say  he  came  from  heaven, 
others  that  he  was  even  as  the  earth. 
So  men  have  disputed  over  the  origin 
of  the  soul.  There  is  no  soul  some 
say, — no  spiritual  life.  But  Queen 
Bellicent  cries  out,  describing  the  scene 
of  Arthur’s  coronation, — 

“ But  when  he  spoke  and  cheered  his  Table 
Bound 

With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  t*U  thee — I beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro’  all  their  Order  flash 
A momentary  likeness  of  the  King: 

And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro’  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified. 

“ Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur 
smote 

Flame-color  vert,  and  azure  in  three  rays 


One  falling  upon  each  of  ihe  three  fair 
queens, 

Who  stood  in  silence  near  the  throne,  the 
friends 

Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces  who  will  help  him  at  his  need.” 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  there,  too, 
“clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic, 
wonderful  ” — <l  a mist  of  incense  curled 
about  her.” 

The  three  Queens  are  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  on  whom  the  colors  sym- 
bolical of  them, — flame-color,  blue, 
and  green, — fall  from  the  crucifix  in 
the  stained  glass  of  the  casement, — 
the  crucifix  being  the  source  of  all 
grace.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Arthur 
represents  the  spiritual  soldier  sent  by 
Our  Lord  to  conquer  the  unbelievers 
and  make  clean  the  land.  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake, — the  Church, — gives  him 
the  sword  Excalibur,  which  comes 
from  the  serene  depth  of  an  untroubled 
lake. 

Merlin,  the  sage  and  magician,  is 
human  reason  without  grace,  strong, 
quick  to  see,  failing  of  being  omnipo- 
tent because  it  lacks  Faith.  In  a later 
Idyl,  Vivien , we  see  the  grave  sage  who 
relies  on  the  proud  power  of  his  intel- 
lect ruined  by  his  weakness  when  ap- 
proached by  the  temptations  of  sensu- 
ousness. The  lesson  of  Vivien  is  that 
reason  and  the  highest  culture,  of 
themselves,  are  not  proof  against  cor- 
ruption. 

When  the  question  is  put  to  Merlin 
whether  King  Arthur  was  sent  from 
heaven  or  not,  he  answers,  as  human 
culture  too  often  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  soul,  by  a riddle.  He  says  : 

“ Bain,  rain,  and  Ban ! a rainbow  in  the  sky ! 
A young  man  will  be  wiser  by  and  by. 

An  old  man’s  wit  may  wander  ere  he  die. 
11  Bain,  rain,  and  sun ! a rainbow  on  the  lea! 
And  truth  ta  this  to  me  and  that  to  thee ; 
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And  truth,  or  clothed,  or  naked,  let  it  be. 
“ Bain,  sun,  and  rain ! And  the  free  blos- 
som blows ! 

Sun,  rain,  and  sun,  and  where  is  he  who 
knows! 

From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 
goes ! ” 

This  is  the  answer  of  modem  skep- 
ticism to  the  questions  of  the  soul. 
“ Rain,  sun  and  rain ! ” he  says.  They 
exist  because  we  see  them.  But,  after 
all,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
believe  that  there  is  beauty  in  Heaven 
or  no  Heaven  at  all,— only  the  earth. 
Truth  is  only  a mirage, — a delusion  of 
the  senses  and  the  elements, — whether 
it  seem  of  earthly  or  of  heavenly  ori- 
gin. A young  man  will  find  this  out, 
by  and  by,  though  the  old  man’s  wits 
may  wonder  and  he  may  take  visions 
for  realities. 

“ From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 
goes.” 

This  is  Herbert  Spenser’s  answer, 
“The  Unknowable.”  And  Pilate’s 
doubt,  “ What  is  truth  ? ” finds  its  echo 
in  Merlin’s  cynical  phrase, 

“ And  truth  is  this  to  me  and  that  to  thee.” 
The  first  Idyl  has  this  line : 

“ The  first  night,  the  night  of  the  new  year, 
Was  Arthur  bom.” 

Let  us  observe,  too,  that  King  Ar- 
thur and  Guinevere  were  married  in 
May ; for,  through  all  the  Idyls*  the 
unity  of  time  is  carefully  observed. 
The  time  in  “ Gareth  and  Lynette,” 
the  second  Idyl,  is  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer. 

“ For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Easter  Day.” 
And  Lynette  says : 

“ Good  Lord,  how  sweetly  smells  the  hon- 
eysuckle in  the  hushed  night.” 

“Gareth  and  Lynette”  is  full  of 
symbolism.  Again,  the  Church  ap- 
pears more  strongly  symbolized.  Gar- 


eth represents  the  strength  of  man- 
hood, the  Lady  Lyonors,  the  spirit, 
and  Lynette,  imagination.  I would 
advise  you  to  analyze  this  poem  more 
closely. 

Next  comes  Enid — most  lovely 
study  of  wifely  graciousness  and  pa- 
tience. Guinevere’s  sin  has  begun  to 
work  horrible  evil  unconscious  to  her- 
self. It  plants  suspicion  in  Geraint’s 
mind  and  causes  Enid  to  suffer  intoler- 
ably. The  time  is  still  in  the  summer. 

I have  alluded  to  the  lesson  of  Viv- 
ien. “ Balin  and  Balan  ” precedes  it 
with  the  same  lesson.  We  shall  pass 
Vivien , — the  time  is  still  summer,  and 
a summer  thunder  storm  breaks  as 
Reason  (Merlin)  falls  a prey  to  the  se- 
duction of  Sensuality  (Vivien). 

Elaine  follows.  It  is  now  midsum- 
mer. Guinevere  and  Lancelot  begin 
to  suffer  for  having  betrayed  the 
blameless  King.  Elaine,  is  “ the  lily 
maid  of  Astolat.”  Elaine  has  the 
charm  of  a wood-faun, — the  purity  of 
dew  on  a lily.  But  she,  too,  must  die, 
because  of  the  sin  of  Guinevere  and 
Lancelot,  and  because  of  her  own  wil- 
fulness in  loving  Lancelot  in  spite  of 
all.  Is  there  anywhere  in  poetry  a 
more  pathetic,  more  beautiful  picture 
than  that  of  the  “ dead  steered  by  the 
dumb”  floating  past  the  Castle  of  Cam- 
elot  when  the  Queen  had  learned 
that  the  fairest  and  richest  jewels  are 
worse  than  dust  when  bought  by  sin. 
And  Elaine — 

“ In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter— all  her  bright  hair  streaming 
down, 

And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 
Down  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white. 
All  bat  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead. 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho’  she  smiled.” 


♦Mr.  Elsdale’s  " Studies  ” (1878,)  elaborately  treats  the  details  of  this  quality. 
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“ The  Holy  Grail,”  which,  allegoric- 
ally and  practically,  has  puzzled  most 
commentators,  can  have  only  its  full 
signification  to  Catholics.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Tennyson,  taking  the  leg- 
end from  the  old  romancers,  has  put 
any  meaning  into  it  other  than  he 
found  in  it.  The  time  of  “ The  Holy 
Grail”  is  still  summer.  In  “Pelleas 
and  Ettarre,”  we  see  again  the  grow- 
ing evil  worked  by  sin  in  King  Arthur’s 
plans  for  making  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth.  Sin  grows  and  Faith 
fails;  the  strong  become  weak.  Sir 
Galahad’s  strength  is  as  the  strength  of 
ten  because  his  heart  is  pure?  The 
late  summer  is  indicated  by  the  “ si- 
lent, seeded  meadow  grass.”  In  the 
next  Idyl,  “The  Last  Tournament,” 
when  ruin  begins  to  fall,  the  gloom  of 
autumn  lowers,  we  read  of  the  “ faded 
fields”  and  “yellowing  woods.”  In 
“Guinevere,”  when  the  doom  of  sin 
falls  on  all  the  court,  it  is  dreary  winter. 
“ The  white  mist  like  a face  cloth  to  the  face, 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land  was 
still.” 

In  the  last  of  the  Idyls, — in  “ The 
Passing  of  Arthur,”  we  are  in  Decem- 
ber,— at  its  close, — 

“ And  the  new  sun  rose,  bringing  the  new 
year.” 

The  splendid  and  blameless  King 
lies  by  “the  winter  sea,”  defeated, 
helpless, — his  Queen  gone,  his  knights 
routed,  his  hopes  fallen.  Only  Sir 
Bedivere,  who  seems  to  represent  nei- 


ther high  Faith  nor  materialism,  but 
something  between  the  two, — is  with 
him.  At  last,  Sir  Bedivere  obeys  and 
casts  away  the  mystic  blade,  Excalibur. 
King  Arthur,  close  by  the  “broken 
chancel  with  the  broken  cross,”  speaks 
the  most  solemn,  most  marvellous 
speech  in  this  greatest  of  the  Idyls, — 
in  which  Tennyson  the  exquisite  be- 
comes for  once  Tennyson  the  sublime. 

“And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the 
barge: 

'The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to 
new. 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 
world. 

Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 

I have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I have 
done 

May  he  within  Himself  make  pure ! but 
thou, 

If  thou  should’st  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought 
by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore  let 
thy  voice 

Rise  like  a fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
In  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 
prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  that  call 
them  friend? 

For  so  the  whole,  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.’  ” 

The  three  Queens,  clothed  in  black, 
gold-crowned,  sail  away  with  the  blame- 
less King  in  the  barge,  “ dark  as  a fun- 
eral scarf,” — and  he  is  seen  no  more. 


[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 
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Higher  education,  considered  in  re- 
lation to  its  aims  and  ends,  in  relation 
also  to  its  intended  and  incidental  ef- 
fects, and  contrasted  in  its  present 
state  and  progress  with  the  conditions 
which  a decade  of  years  ago  character- 
ized its  growth  and  development,  pre- 
sents to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men 
a series  of  problems  which  merit  the 
closest  attention  and  tend  by  reason 
of  their  importance  to  place  school 
and  college  and  university  on  a more 
solid  and  scientific  basis.  A means  to 
stir  up  this  new  activity  efficiently  and 
to  nurture  it  in  its  incipiency  is  most 
assuredly  the  movement  known  as 
university  extension.  Popular  opin- 
ion has  favored  the  existence  of 
this  modern  factor  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  as  a most  deserving  institution, 
— a fact  clearly  evidenced  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  Summer  and 
Winter  Schools, the  ostensible  object  of 
which  being  to  promote  the  interests 
of  secondary  education  by  stimulating 
in  the  teaching  body  a liking  for  per- 
sonal research,  an  admiration  for  loft- 
ier ideals  and  a true  appreciation  of 
method.  Profiting  by  all  this,  the  tu- 
tor will  obtain  better  results  in  the 
class-room  and  will  more  likely  instil 
into  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a love  for 
knowledge  which  is  above  and  beyond 
the  unexpansive  ideals  of  common 
schools  and  of  many  text-book  com- 
pilers. 

Considering,  then,  the  direct  bear- 
ing which  all  this  has  upon  the  system 
of  Catholic  education  in  the  United 


States,  I cannot  but  feel  that  a few  ob- 
servations as  to  the  relative  positions 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  touch- 
ing upon  the  manifest  duties  of  the 
former  and  the  purports  of  the  latler, 
will  be  neither  out  of  place  nor  totally 
unproductive  of  results  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

The  aim  of  the  college  is  two-fold: 
to  give  its  graduate  that  general  cul- 
ture or  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business 
life ; or  to  prepare  him  for  more  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  technical  insti- 
tute which  is  best  equipped  for  his  spe- 
cial work.  Enunciating  this  idea  more 
explicitly,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  July  11th,  1894,  i 
says : “ The  main  object  of  education 
nowadays  is  to  give  the  pupil  the 
power  of  himself  doing  an  endless  vari- 
ety cf  things  which,  uneducated,  he 
could  not  do.  An  education  which 
does  not  produce  in  the  pupil  the 
power  of  applying  theory  or  putting 
acquisitions  into  practice,  and  of  per- 
sonally using  for  productive  ends  his 
disciplined  faculties,  is  an  education 
which  has  missed  its  main  end.” 

A great  responsibility  rests  on  the 
Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  taken 
collectively,  as  well  as  on  the  individ- 
ual student  and  teacher.  All  educa-  i 
tional  institutions,  while  not  ignoring  I 
their  immediate  aims  and  ends  no  lesB 
than  the  specific  interests  which  in  ' 
some  instances  concern  their  founds- 
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tion  and  actual  existence,  should  tend 
steadily  towards  the  strengthening  of 
the  mind  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
noblest  tasks  and  awakening  in  the 
youthful  intelligence  a love  for  the 
highest  ideals.  Perhaps  out  of  the 
many  only  a few  will  take  heed  and 
respond  to  the  stimulus;  even  so,  in 
this  the  preceptor  has  gained  so  many 
allies,  for  by  example  more  good  is  ef- 
fected in  the  schools  than  by  the  most 
exacting  discipline. 

The  true  idea  of  a university  has 
been  realized  only  in  concept.  The 
most  perfect  and  complete  aggregation 
of  educational  establishments  that  any 
civilization  has  yet  seen  welded  into 
one  corporation  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  consummate  idea  which  is 
as  a guiding  star  in  the  heavens  and 
beckons  the  sailors  onward.  The  Bible 
was  the  text-book  of  the  Hebrews; 
Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  embraced 
the  sum  and  substance  of  what  was 
once  taught  in  Greece ; Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle and  Martianus  Capella,  together 
with  the  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church, 
whose  works  were  preciously  preserved 
on  parchment,  were  the  unconscious 
educators  of  generations;  but  not  in 
their  times,  nor  in  more  distant  ages ; 
not  in  the  times  of  Moses  or  Homer 
or  Plato  or  Cicero  or  John  Chrysos- 
tom or  Gregory  the  Great,  had  men 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  a uni- 
versity which  even  in  the  process  of 
centuries  became  the  realization  of 
what  the  name  should  imply.  To  the 
stadium  generate  of  Salerno — the  earli- 
est of  universities — to  those  of  Bo- 
logna, Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Pad- 
ua, Naples,  Florence,  Leipsic,  Lou- 
vain, Wittenberg,  Breslau,  to  some  of 
which  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  ascribed  an  attendance  of  ten, 


twelve,  and  thirty  thousand  scholars, — 
to  these  and  later  growths  in  England 
and  America,  may  be  given  the  credit 
of  a development  more  or  less  phenome- 
nal in  regard  to  some  particular  de- 
partment, while  in  other  respects  they 
are  and  have  been  mediocre  or  wholly 
deficient.  And  yet  they  are  worthy 
of  the  most  generous  praise;  they 
neither  directed  their  energies  toward 
the  impossible  nor,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, failed  in  the  achievement  of 
what  they  undertook.  The  foremost 
seats  of  learning  at  home  and  abroad 
have  usurped,  not  culpably,  a title 
which  indicates  only  a far  oft  ideal  ; 
and  it  is  against  the  realization  of  this 
ideal  the  argument  militates.  Lack  of 
sufficient  resources,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
sence of  any  real  need,  prevents  more 
marked  progress  in  this  direction. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  is  manifestly  in 
harmony  with  all  that  is  at  present 
practicable.  They  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  which  are  theirs  and 
each  pursues  the  course  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Whatever  in  theology 
or  philosophy  or  law;  whatever  in 
history  or  sociology  or  letters ; what- 
ever in  the  languages,  the  arts,  or  the 
physical  sciences,  can  be  reduced  to 
principle  and  systematized  foi  the 
better  understanding  and  clearer  ex- 
position, belongs  properly  to  the  work 
of  a university.  It  must  not  fail  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  student 
a knowledge  of  the  importance,  the 
rise  and  general  progress  that  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  new  lines  of 
thought,  new  developments  in  science, 
new  discoveries  in  nature. 

Each  of  the  great  universities  knows 
in  what  lies  its  strength  ; each  is  con- 
scious of  its  defects  as  well  as  tenden- 
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cies.  One  is  devoted  to  theology ; an- 
other to  law ; a third  to  philosophy,  or 
mathematics,  or  the  natural  sciences, 
and  so  on.  Of  the  first  the  Sorbonne 
of  Paris  was  an  example  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ; of  the  second,  Bologna. 
In  medicine  Salerno  was  then  without 
peer.  Likewise,  in  later  times  others 
attained  prominence  in  these  or  newer 
branches  of  knowledge. 

But  in  consideration  of  the  lact  that 
so  many  men  of  similar  sympathies 
are  gathered  together  to  probe  into 
some  of  the  mysteries  ol  mind  and 
matter,  it  can  readily  be  understood 
that  any  line  of  study  which  merits 
the  attention  of  a specialist  and  in  fact 
constitutes  his  life-work,  is  deserving 
of  no  little  consideration  even  in  those 
lesser  institutions  of  learning  which 
propose  to  prepare  young  men  or 
young  women  to  take  part  in  the  in- 
tellectual labors  that  go  on  about 
them.  To  accomplish  this  there  need 
be  no  derangement  of  routine  classes 
or  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  courses;  opportune  remarks  made 
by  the  teacher  would  go  a long  way 
towards  broadening  the  pupil’s  mind 
and  convincing  him  of  the  educational 
values  of  related  studies.  This  prob- 
lem of  educational  values  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  I would  be  in  favor 
of  having  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  a course  of  lectures  inaugur- 
ated for  the  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions as  are  connected  with  its  solu- 
tion. Were  the  plan  generally  adopted, 
pupils  might  sooner  understand  the 
intentions  of  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians in  sending  them  to  school ; for, 
indeed,  the  principle  of  utilitarianism 
is  as  potent  in  guiding  them  as  it  is  in 
directing  the  impulses  of  their  elders. 

By  training  the  younger  generation 


in  the  principles  that  underlie  the  va- 
rious systems  of  advanced  learning, 
the  college  and  university  is  preparing 
recruits  for  that  army  of  investigators 
who  are  today  pushing  forward  the 
standard  of  enlightenment  and  are 
only  too  eager  to  grapple  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  new  problems  that  daily 
follow  fast  in^the  wake  of  discovery. 
In  evidence  of  this  propensity  and  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  such  auxiliary  forces, 
may  be  cited  the  universal  attention 
given  to  the  Roentgen  ray : countless 
laboratories  have  turned  from  the  rou- 
tine of  regular  work ; countless  exper- 
imenters have  left  their  accustomed 
occupation  to  search  the  gold  fields 
newly  found  in  their  own  domain; 
even  the  Wizard  himself  is  among  the 
number,  while  thousands  eagerly  await 
the  results. 

In  the  realm  of  research  there  is  no 
end  of  surprises.  We  have  problems 
in  law ; problems  in  philology ; prob- 
lems in  botany,  in  ethics,  in  theology, 
in  the  natural  sciences,  in  pure  math- 
ematics, and  pedagogy  itself;  and  it  is 
by  attaching  some  real  importance  to 
their  solution  that  the  teacher  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  pupil  more  enthu- 
siastic in  his  study.  We  want  more 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  college 
man;  more  enthusiasm  also  on  the 
part  ot  the  teacher.  Herein  lies  the 
principle  of  success.  The  tendency  of 
college  discipline  should  be  towards 
establishing  between  preceptor  and 
pupil  more  confidence  in  matters  of 
education.  The  personal  interest  which 
the  master  should  in  a generous  way 
manifest  in  dealing  with  each  of  those 
placed  under  his  charge,  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  an  immense  amount  of  good. 
The  former  should  be  a model  for  the 
latter  to  imitate,  and  rather  have  each 
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day’s  lecture  seem  the  result  of  person- 
al study  for  the  particular  occasion 
than  appear  capable  of  conducting  the 
regular  course  without  special  effort. 

When  schools  and  colleges  and  acad- 
emies come  to  realize  more  fully  the 
truth  of  all  this  and  put  their  observa- 
tions into  practice,  we  may  expect  bet- 
ter results  from  our  universities,  and 
men  of  higher  education  will  be  more 
numerous  and  more  desirable  in  their 
respective  positions.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  calling  for  an  increase 
in  men  of  the  professions,  but  only  for 
an  increase  in  proficiency.  We  should 
rid  ourselves  of  the  opinion  that  the 
realm  of  advanced  thought  belongs  to 
the  professions  alone;  we  should  be- 
gin to  look  upon  it  as  the  inheritance 
of  all, — as  an  essential  element  in  our 
lives  and  in  the  lives  of  the  many,  and 
out  of  place  neither  at  the  lawyer’s  desk 
or  the  tradesman’s  fireside. 

One  phase  of  modern  university 
work  is  the  production  of  investigators, 
men  who  know  and  appreciate  the 
value  of  systematic  research  and  deem 
it  more  important  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  use  of  their  tools  than  to 
have  converted  their  minds  into  a 
store-house  of  unmeaning  facts.  What 
sound  ideas  on  education  were  not 
evidenced  by  Confucius,  the  great  sage 
of  China,  in  declaring  that  when  he 
had  presented  one  corner  of  his  dis- 
course and  the  pupil  could  not  of  him- 
self make  out  the  other  three  he  did 
not  repeat  his  lesson ! 

Of  course,  I am  aware  that  by  carry- 
ing on  its  work  under  such  a system, 
the  college  may  seem  to  encroach  up- 
on the  exclusive  .territory  of  the  uni- 
versity proper:  let  the  university 

proper  be  not  too  exclusive ; the  line  of 
demarcation  need  not  consist  of  an 


impregnable  wall ; this  encroachment 
cannot  be  helped  if  we  wish  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  And,  then,  the  uni- 
versity proper  can  encroach  upon  the 
college  by  dropping  below  its  stand- 
ard,— this,  at  the  risk  of  being  appar- 
ently inconsistent,  I would  most  em- 
phatically decry.  The  dividing  line, 
while  not  too  marked,  should  be  on 
the  higher  ground;  anything  to  the 
contrary  would  be  an  unwise  policy. 
A sudden  departure  from  one  method 
of  study  into  another  entirely  differ- 
ent and  necessarily  distinct  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  student  in  this, 
that  he  would  practically  have  to 
waste  much  valuable  time  in  acclima- 
tizing himself  with  regard  to  condi- 
tions to  which  he  could  have  already 
unconsciously  conformed  himself. 
Certainly,  let  the  college  keep  within 
its  proper  limits  and  let  it  do  thor- 
oughly what  it  is  supposed  to  do ; but 
its  limitations  should  be  no  narrower 
than  are  those  of  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  where  there  is  a con- 
tinual overlapping,  so  that  one  leads 
naturally  up  to  the  other,  and  by  ad- 
mitting this  relation  between  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  exponents  of 
higher  education,  the  consequence  can 
be  nought  other  than  a happy  welding 
tegether  of  many  component  parts  in- 
to one  complete  and  strengthened 
whole.  The  only  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  arises  from  the  petty  jealous- 
ies which  prompt  one  to  under-estimate 
the  other’s  importance.  A spirit  of 
rivalry  can  arise  only  too  easily  and 
while  naturally  creating  a competitive 
advancement  in  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, it  would  nevertheless  produce 
many  pernicious  effects.  Contrasted 
with  this,  we  would  like  to  find  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  large-hearted 
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co-operation,  so  essential  to  the  reli- 
gious character  which  the  work  has  as- 
sumed. 

The  recent  regulation  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  at  Washington  in  speci- 
fying that  a knowledge  of  French  and 
German  will  be  required  of  the  appli- 
cant for  the  Doctors  degree,  is  a move 
in  the  right  direction  and  will  neces- 
sarily give  these  branches  a greater 
importance  in  the  college  curriculum. 
The  educational  value  of  modem  and 
dead  languages  will  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  student  when  he  learns 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  argu- 
ments arise  in  the  discussions  of  writ- 
ers who  try  to  decipher  the  inscriptions 
which  have  come  down  to  us ; now  it 
is  a manuscript,  now  a marble  slab — 
perhaps  in  the  shape  of  papyrus  or 
parchment  it  has  rested  for  centuries 
in  some  mediaeval  monastery,  or  in 
the  form  of  a neglected  tomb-stone  has 
been  hid  away  for  ages  in  the  mins  of 
an  ancient  city.  E.  Benjamin  An- 
drews, of  Brown  University,  believes 
that  youths  of  seventeen  should  and 
easily  could,  were  they  only  taught 
with  due  system  and  ability,  know 
sufficient  Latin  and  Greek  and  have  a 
fairly  good  reading  and  speaking 
knowledge  of  Italian,  French  and  Ger- 
man. “ It  is,”  he  declares,  “ a wicked 
waste  of  time  and  effort  that  students 
who  already  know  Latin  are  made  to 
learn  French  without  utilizing  the 
natural  bridge  from  the  Latin  to  the 
French  language  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Italian.”  These  three  worlds 
of  thought  demand  no  mere  superficial 
attention.  The  most  effective  investi- 
gation of  the  day  is  carried  on  in  these 
languages,  and  without  one  or  the 
other  the  student  sufiers  a positive  loss. 

The  value  of  judicious  reading  as 


applied  to  the  preparatory  as  well  as 
collegiate  curriculum  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Specifications  in  this 
regard  should  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  pupils  even  in  grammar.  Reg- 
ulations of  the  kind  have  been  most 
successfully  tested  at  Notre  Dame 
in  the  preparatory  department,  and 
elsewhere  with  results  no  less  satisfac- 
tory. Boys,  too  apt  to  make  bold 
plagiarisms  in  the  production  of  class 
essays  and  ordinary  practice  in  Eng- 
lish composition,  should  be  taught  the 
use  of  Encyclopaedias  and  other  ready 
sources  from  which  they  will,  through 
laziness  and  inability  to  develop  ideas, 
seek  to  derive  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. The  Encyclopaedia  is  not  to  be 
spumed.  It  is  surprising  how  truly 
helpful  it  can  be  rendered  under  proper 
management.  The  scientific  use  of 
magazines,  too,  is  unquestionably  a 
point  to  be  well  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. To  each  particular  branch  of 
human  knowledge  and  industry  there 
belongs  a number  of  journals  the  con- 
stant perusal  of  which  will  strengthen 
the  mind  and  broaden  the  views  of  the 
student  in  an  astonishing  degree.  He 
should  learn,  also,  not  to  ignore  the 
multitude  of  pamphlets  which  from 
far  and  near  accumulate  in  the  libra- 
ries; for  these  often  represent  the  un- 
tiring work  of  some  enthusiastic  scribe 
who,  for  duty’s  sake  or  for  pleasure’s 
sake,  gathered  together  in  the  smallest 
space  all  the  facts  that  he  could  in  a 
twelvemonth  collect  from  innumerable 
sources.  And  whenever  it  is  the  stu- 
dent’s duty  to  prepare  a thesis — say, 
for  commencement — let  him  be  advised 
to  adopt  similar  methods  and  first 
catalogue  all  possible  sources  from 
which  he  can  draw;  his  notes  come 
afterwards,  then  their  arrangement  and 
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transcription.  It  is  folly  to  throw 
him  always  upon  his  own  powers. 
Men  who  have  any  occasion  to  express 
their  sane  views  on  a question  of  im- 
portance rarely  fail  to  consult  author- 
ities either  as  the  subject  matter  of 
criticism  or  as  a help  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion. The  scholarly  treatment  of 
current  topics  constantly  placed  before 
our  eyes  in  the  literature  of  the  hour 
exemplifies  this  fact  most  forcibly.  No, 
the  importance  of  systematic  reading 
cannot  be  too  much  dwelt  upon ; and 
colleges,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dispose  the 
minds  of  earnest  students  for  better 
and  higher  work,  should  not  fail  to 
save  them  that  valuable  time  which 
later  on  has  to  be  spent  in  developing 
order  in  thought  and  method  in  re- 
search. This  general  acquaintance 
with  libraries,  to  which  he  has  access, 
is  a momentous  factor  in  college  educa- 
tion. The  boy  who  passes  through 
the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  or 
Senior  years  of  his  course  without  hav- 
ing a specific  knowledge  of  the  availa- 
ble books  that  relate  to  some  favorite 
study  of  his,  should  be  considered  fla- 
grantly superficial  in  his  education  or 
at  least  cruelly  neglected.  It  is  true 
that  he  may  have  no  intention  of  pur- 
suing other  than  some  common  avoca- 
tion in  life ; yet  he  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  every  man  possessed  of  a lib- 
eral education  is  expected  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  which  are  his,  and 
oftentimes  it  happens  that  men  while 
attending  to  their  ordinary  pursuits 
find  time  to  devote  to  some  particular 
science  which  for  them  becomes  after- 
wards the  stepping-stone  to  fame. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  has  happily  said 
that  the  culture  and  preparatory  train- 
ing which  the  college  graduate  has  re- 
ceived “ in  the  languages,  in  the  exact 


and  physical  sciences,  in  history,  and 
arts,and  philosophy — all  will  avail  him 
much  when  he  comes  to  pursue,  with 
larger  facilities,  the  studies  to  which 
his  tastes  or  his  interests  incline  him ; 
....  a wider  horizon  is  opened  to  his 
view ; . . . . noble  examples  of  scien- 
tific achievement  are  proposed  for  his 
imitation;  ....  and  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  contributing  by  his  own 
effort  to  the  development  of  thought 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  truth.  Hab- 
its of  observation,  precision  of  thought, 
love  of  study,  and,  above  all,  initiar 
tive,  are  the  qualities  which  we  expect 
from  the  graduate.  To  cultivate  these 
qualities  is  the  all-important  duty  of 
the  college.”  Language,  therefore,  and 
history,  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics, afford  the  ground-work  on 
which  to  train  the  pupil  who  has  yet 
to  acquire  the  general  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  the  higher  pursuits,  and  also 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
covering his  favorite  line  of  work. 
The  man  whom  we  would  most  like 
to  welcome  and  congratulate  as  a col- 
lege graduate  should  not  only  have  at- 
tained that  knowledge  which  his  de- 
gree implies,  but  should  at  the  same 
time  have  formed  a taste  for  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  study  which,  though 
he  be  of  necessity  directed  to  some 
other  calling,  he  looks  to  as  a limitless 
ocean  of  knowledge  whereon  he  can 
launch  his  frail  craft  determined  to 
dip  his  nets  deep,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  after  he  has  taken  his  draught 
of  fishes,  there  still  remain  other 
depths,  and  that  other  fishermen, 
more  successful  than  he,  will  come  aft- 
er him.  He  should  learn  how  vast 
are  the  realms  of  thought ; how  little, 
in  fact,  can  he  eventually  accomplish ; 
and  still  of  how  much  value  will  be 
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that  little  if  it  be  the  result  of  his  own 
labors. 

This,  then,  is  the  scope  of  college  ed- 
ucation ; this  its  relation  to  university 
work ; and  to  the  Catholic  institutions 
of  learning  in  America  is  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  especially  ur- 
gent and  opportune.  Our  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities  already  aided 
by  a system  of  parochial  schools  and 
recently  supplemented  by  the  action 
of  Leo  XIII.  in  the  establishment,  at 
Washington,  of  a centre  and  standard 
of  excellence  for  all,  have  reached  that 
stage  of  development  which  calls  for 
mutual  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  labor  whereby  will  be  produced  that 
strength  and  stability  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
noblest  tasks. 

The  most  characteristic  element  of 
university  work  at  the  present  time 
consists  in  training  up  the  young  man 
to  be  a correct  reasoner  and  diligent  in- 
vestigator. He  should,  therefore,  be 
impressed  with  a clear  idea  of  the  na- 
ture, aim,  end,  and  importance  of  such 
studies  as  it  may  be  his  good  fortune 
to  pursue  later  on ; this  duty  of  the 
teacher  should  be  performed  not  in  a 
dry,  formulated  manner,  but  vividly 
and  with  the  intention  of  gaining  for 
that  science  a devotee  who  will  make 
it  his  own  life-work  or  at  least,  while 
at  college,  become  more  truly  a student 
than  those  idle,  thoughtless  squander- 
ers who  plod,  as  it  were,  aimlessly 
through  their  course,  devoid  of  ambi- 
tion, careless  of  their  own  progress  and 
looking  only  for  an  end  of  that  weari- 
ness which  hangs  upon  them  because 
they  have  no  real  interest  in  their  work 
and  which  is  so  characteristic  of  many 
college  men. 

I believe  that  the  greatest  and,  at 


the  same  time,  most  difficult  task  of  col- 
lege discipline  is  to  teach  young  men 
the  real  value  of  time  and  opportun- 
ity and,  consequently,  of  study  and 
method.  Success  in  the  class-room 
should  not  be  considered  to  be  merely 
the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  such 
duties  as  are  usually  ascribed  to  the 
pupil.  The  more  important  thing — 
and  after  that  the  routine  require- 
ments will  be  readily  complied  with — 
is  to  convince  the  pupil  that  only 
when  he  has  taken  a personal  interest 
in  some  topic  that  might  command 
his  attention  for  a life-time,  has  he  be- 
gun to  know  something;  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  not  necessarily 
in  its  attainment,  consists  the  happi- 
ness of  the  true  scholar ; that  individ- 
ual research  is  the  key  to  the  hidden 
lore ; that  the  teacher  is  but  a faithful 
guide  and  a model  student ; and  that 
the  old  philosopher  who  declared,  “ I 
know  nothing,”  felt  in  his  heart  how 
infinitely  above  him  was  perfect  wis- 
dom and  goodness  and  truth  and  all 
that  is  knowable  in  heaven  and  on 
earth. 

But  it  may  be  questioned,  to  what 
does  all  this  final  completeness  tend? 
In  what  consists  the  final  utility  of 
pursuing  such  an  exquisite  ideal?  It 
consists  in  many  things.  It  may  take 
the  shape  of  fame,  or  pure  love  of 
knowledge,  or  it  may  consist  in  the 
self-consciousness  of  having  developed 
properly  the  three  great  faculties  of  the 
soul — will,  memory  and  understanding 
— and  of  having  used  them  in  the  way 
most  pleasing  to  God  the  Creator.  That 
this  should  be  the  pinnacle  of  Chris- 
tian education  is  but  natural.  For 
the  building  up  ol  a suitable  substruc- 
ture were  our  schools  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Church.  To  rear  the 
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edifice  to  its  just  proportions  were 
founded  those  various  seats  of  learning 
that  fill  up  the  gaps  and  counter-bal- 
ance the  ravages  made  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  rival  now  each  older  and  per- 
verted off-spring.  Such  is  the  final 
utility  of  true  Catholic  education ; such 
is  the  mission  of  Catholic  universities. 
Broad,  expansive,  all-embracing  is  the 
province  that  they  are  appointed  to 
control.  Wise  and  prudent  must  be 
the  apportionment  of  their  forces.  In 
their  guardianship  is  placed  the  future 
of  the  Church  in  America.  To  them 
and  to  the  clerical  seminaries  is  con- 
fided the  sacred  duty  of  shaping  the 
lives  and  fostering  the  lofty  aspirations 
and  sharp-edging  the  intellectual  swords 
of  men  who  are  to  make  hand  to  hand 
conflict  with  error  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  God-fearing,  truth-lov- 
ing and  truth-knowing  citizen  are  we 
to  put  our  trust.  The  blind,  the  weak, 
the  ignorant,  the  malicious  foe  must 
be  met  face  to  face  and  convinced  that 
he  has  wandered  from  the  course  of 
righteousness;  that  about  him  has 
gathered  the  gloom  of  a bewildering 
mist  wherethrough  he  sees  but  dimly ; 
that  the  great  upheavals  caused  in  so- 
ciety by  heathenism  and  heresy  are 
but  as  an  earthquake  that  breaks  down 
and  demolishes  and  destroys  what  is 
good  and  beautiful,  while  it  builds  up 


only  heaps  of  ruin.  The  paths,  the  by- 
ways and  high-roads  must  be  lit  up  with 
torches  to  show  the  wanderer  the  true 
and  ancient  avenue  that  leads  to  the  glo- 
rious city  beyond.  In  the  wilderness  the 
obstructing  branches  must  be  tom 
aside ; from  the  fields  the  cockle  must 
be  taken  away  and  burned.  The  good 
seeds  ol  faith  and  hope  and  love,  long 
ago  planted  by  the  Husbandman  of 
souls,  must  be  nurtured  in  their  up- 
ward growth.  The  warmth  of  that 
charity  which  He  taught  mankind 
must  expand  and  interpenetrate  the 
cold  hearts  of  men  and  diffuse  itself 
again  as  was  its  wont  in  days  when 
sorrow  and  imperial  persecution  fed  its 
flame.  The  principle  of  Oriental  Or- 
thodoxy, that  would  dethrone  the  in- 
fallible Chieftain  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  remains  still  to  be  so  effectually 
unmasked  that  its  constituency  will 
vanish.  Those  divergent  rays  of  light 
that  shot  from  their  course  when  the 
Augustinian  priest  of  Wittenberg  held 
up  against  them  the  mirror  of  private 
interpretation,  must  be  brought  again 
to  the  true  focus.  The  hopes,  the 
yearnings,  the  strong  desires,  the  great 
aims  of  human  endeavor,  of  which 
universities  are  the  index,  should  tend 
but  to  one  mighty  end, — the  salvation 
of  precious  souls. 


LIFE. 

BY  CLIFFORD  WESTMORE  LAKE. 

The  candle’s  heart-flame  stricken  by  a breath, 
Or  touched  by  a sharp  gust  of  wind, 

Pulsates  no  more. 

The  spark  of  life,  though  blighted  as  by  death, 
Leaps  up  to  heaven  and  there  enshrined 
Throbs  as  of  yore. 
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AN  IDEA  COMMON  TO  MANY  ; ITS  EXPRESSION  PECULIAR  TO  ONE. 

BY  CAROLA  MILANIS. 


Human  hearts  seem  to  differ  less 
than  human  faces;  few  faces  are  simi- 
lar in  features  or  expression,  but  many 
hearts  are  similar  in  sentiment,  and 
though  few  faces  look  alike,  it  has 
been  long  conceded  that  great  minds 
think  alike. 

Those  who  read  much  find  that  cer- 
tain sentiments  have,  as  it  were,  a com- 
mon circulation,  and  pass  from  heart 
to  heart,  as  a coin  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  only  that  the  coin  remains  un- 
changed, in  material  and  in  value,  as 
well  as  in  its  nature  as  money,  where- 
as the  medium,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  value  of  the  sentiment  changes,  as 
it  takes  its  way  from  mind  to  mind  ; 
clothed  in  the  peculiarities  of  varied 
literary  styles. 

Next  to  the  desire  for  possessions, 
there  is  no  sentiment  more  common, 
in  human  hearts,  than  the  fear  of  los- 
ing what , has  been  already  gained. 
This  fear  mars,  and  even  embitters  the 
enjoyment  of  that  which  has  been  with 
difficulty  attained.  Friends  and  rela- 
tives, dearer  than  life  itself,  become  a 
torture  to  the  sensitive  heart,  through 
.its  dread  of  bereavement.  Days  of 
prolonged  peace  and  contentment 
awaken  an  emotion  of  dismay,  and  the 
heart  exclaims,  “ This  is  too  good  to 
last!”  A pleasure  long  anticipated 
comes  within  reach,  at  last,  but  the  en- 
joyment of  it  is  marred  by  a thousand 
misgivings.  If  happiness  floods  the 
soul  and  thrills  the  heart,  the  limbs 
tremble  with  apprehension  of  some 
monstrous  misfortune. 


The  brave,  trusting  heart,  with  its 
hopes  based  on  faith  and  nourished 
with  charity,  will  struggle  against 
these  joy-killing  fears,  and  escape  mor- 
bidness; but  with  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  at  present.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  discovering  if  great  minds 
have  experienced  these  sentiments  of 
dread  and  apprehension,  and  in  what 
manner  they  have  put  them  in  circu- 
lation. It  is  an  interesting  and  an  in- 
structive literary  study. 

Shakespeare,  in  one  of  his  sonnets, 
grieves  because 

“ Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away; 
This  thought  is  as  death  to  the  heart,  which 
cannot  choose 

But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fear s to  lou.” 

“ Weeping  to  have , as  fearing  to  lose  ” 
is  then  our  text,  as  the  immortal 
dramatist  presents  it. 

Young  says,  “I  trembled  at  the 
blessings,  once  so  dear,  and  every  pleas- 
ure pains  my  heart  with  fear.”  John- 
son, in  Rasselas,  causes  his  princess  to 
say,  “ I shall  henceforth  fear  to  yield 
my  heart  to  excellence,  however  bright, 
or  to  tenderness,  however  fond,  lest  I 
lose  again  what  once  I lost  in  Pekuah.” 
“ To  have  loved  and  lost  is  better  than 
never  to  have  loved  at  all,”  some  one 
has  assured  us,  yet  how  natural  the 
dread  of  the  princess,  lest  she  should 
love  again,  only  to  lose  again ; other 
loyal,  even  if  not  royal,  hearts  will  sym- 
pathize with  her. 

Hood,  that  master  of  humor  and  of 
pathos,  with  his  witty  ideas,  his  suffer- 
ing body  and  his  melancholy  heart, 
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his  physical  and  his  mental  being  in 
direct  contradiction  to  each  other, — 
Hood  also  has  his  word  to  say  regard- 
ing a sentiment  that  none  could  feel 
more  deeply  than  he,  because  none 
had  experienced  so  much  of  the 
“ Weeping  to  have,  as  fearing  to  lose.” 
Clothed  in  his  own  words,  he  gives  us 
the  idea  thus : 

“ The  sunniest  words  throw  sternest  shades, 
And  there  is  ev’n  a happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid.” 

One  who  has  experienced  great  sor- 
rows,— sorrows  that  seemed,  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence,  to  have 
crushed  all  buoyancy  from  the  heart 
forever,  and  to  have  forever  blotted  out 
the  sunlight  of  life, — such  a one  knows 
well  what  Hood  means  by  “ a happi- 
ness that  makes  the  heart  afraid.” 

Nor  is  it  the  virtuous  heart  only  that 
feels  the  dread  of  possible  misfortune, 
“ Weeping  to  have,  as  fearing  to  lose;  ” 
Horace,  tuneful  Roman,  writes : “Gain 
is  the  wretched  miser’s  one  thing  need- 
ful, his  all  in  all,  and  yet  he  abstains 
and  dreads  to  use  what  he  has  gained.” 
Hawthorne,  as  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions as  an  Eolian  harp  to  the  wind, 
found  someting  superlatively  more  aw- 
ful in  happiness  than  in  sorrow ; and 
wrote : “Sorrow  is  earthly  and  finite ; 
happiness  is  composed  of  the  substance 
and  texture  of  eternity,  so  that  spirits 
still  embodied  may  well  tremble  at  it.” 
Wordsworth,  too,  almost  majestic  as 
he  is  in  his  calm  gentleness,  has  his 
word  to  say  on  this  subject — 

“ Tremblings  of  the  heart 
It  gives,  to  think  that  our  immortal  being 
No  more  shall  need  such  garments;  and 
yet  man, 

As  long  as  he  shall  be  a child  of  earth, 
Might  almost  *weep  to  have’  what  he  ‘may 
lose,’ 

Nor  be  himself  extinguished,  but  survive* 
Abject,  depressed,  forlorn,  disconsolate.” 


It  is  an  awful  thought,  that  of  the 
gentle  poet,  that  one  might  well  weep 
to  have  an  immortal  soul,  because  it  is 
possible  to  lose  it. 

The  survival  that  is  pictured  is  hor- 
rible indeed  to  contemplate,  and  yet, 
what  were  a thousand  years  in  con- 
templation towards  the  faintest  reali- 
zation of  that  endless  survival  of  a 
dead  soul?  Well  indeed  may  we 
“ weep  to  have  ” what  we  may  so  easily 
“ lose.” 

In  the  Excursion,  Wordsworth  has 
his  Solitary  bid  them  tremble  to  whom 
have  been  given  a course  of  happy  days 
multiplying  into  happy  months,  gath- 
ering into  happy  years;  “ for,”  says  he, 
“ mutability ’s  nature’s  bane.” 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  poem,  “ To  My 
Little  Patient  Boy,”  says  to  the  child, 
who  was  of  a peculiarly  lovely  charac- 
ter: 

“ I sit  me  down  and  think  of  all  thy  win- 
ning ways 

Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink,  that 
I had  less  to  praise.” 

To  have  so  lovely  a child  but  awak- 
ened a dread  of  losing  him  I 
Lord  Lytton  matches  the  sentiment, 
in  this  connection  thus:  “What  a 
perpetuity  of  fear  the  knowledge  cre- 
ates that  whom  we  love,  but  too  well, 
must  die.”  Also : “ Every  new  affec- 
tion opens  a new  channel  whereby  grief 
can  reach  and  will  reach  each  of  us.” 
Consider  Dante  and  his  almost 
sublime  love  for  Beatrice,  how  it 
fills  his  heart  with  prophetic  fore- 
bodings of  disappointment  and  early 
death.  When  a chance  gleam  of 
brightness  fell  on  Dante’s  path,  he 
hesitated  to  take  another  step,  lest 
the  light  were  some  bitter  darkness 
in  disguise,  and  if  ever  so  small  a 
joy  broke  in  upon  his  stern  heart  he 
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doubted  his  claim  to  the  visitant,  and 
thereby  lost  the  sweetness  of  its  brief 
stay. 

Not  in  modern  times  only  have  men 
felt  as  these  from  whose  works  the 
above  quotations  have  been  culled; 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Thales  dreaded, 
continually,  that  he,  like  Solon,  should 
be  struck  down  by  news  of  the  death 
of  a beloved  son.  Plutarch  himself 
takes  a high  stand,  and  towers,  Pagan 
though  he  was,  above  some  of  the 
Christian  authors  we  have  quoted,  for 
he  holds  that  to  refrain  from  seeking 
what  is  desirable,  through  fear  of  los- 
ing it,  is  to  act  a mean  and  absurd 
part. 

Horace  Walpole  carried  this  senti- 
ment to  an  extreme;  he  loved  dogs 
with  an  affection  so  strong  that  he  fear- 
ed to  suffer  through  it,  hence  he  dreaded 
having  a dog  presented  to  him,  and 
would  not  buy  one,  lest  some  evil 
should  befall  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful,  or 
more  edifying,  than  the  domestic  life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ; for  this  he  was 
indebted  to  his  lovely  wife  and  charm- 
ing daughters,  but  his  joy  was  con- 
stantly dampened  by  the  dread  of  pos- 
sible misfortunes  that  might  affect  the 
precious  trio.  After  all,  it  was  through 
himself  that  sorrow  and  pain  reached 
them. 

However,  we  may  be  assured  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  spite 
of  all  fears,  his  truly  Christian  heart 
rested  on  God.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
Catholic  philosopher,  was  tenderly  hu- 
man in  his  emotions,  but  sternly  con- 
sistent in  his  government  of  them. 

“ Tom  ” Moore,  the  song-writer,  was 
not  much  given  to  serious  thoughts  or 
feelings ; he  was,  indeed,  a true  carpet- 
knight,  but  he,  too,  could  “weep  to 


have  that  which  he  feared  to  lose,”  and 
tells  us,  in  reference  to  his  fellow  poet, 
and  friend,  Rogers,  “I  always  feel, 
when  I am  with  him,  that  the  fear  of 
losing  his  good  opinion  almost  embit- 
ters the  possession  of  it” 

Many  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  have 
such  a friend,  but  do  such  persons  de- 
serve the  name  of  friend,  if  their  kind 
regard  is  so  easily  lost?  “Charity  en- 
dureth” ; true  friendship  is  founded 
on  charity,  not  on  mere  social  inter- 
course. To  be  in  constant  dread  of 
giving  offence  must  utterly  oppose  and 
positively  destroy  that  which  is  most 
desirable  in  friendship. 

We  have  already  quoted  Samuel 
Johnson;  “rare  old  Ben”  takes  too 
dark  a view  of  the  uncertainty  of  hap- 
piness, and  would  fain  have  night 
through  all  the  twenty-four  hours,  be- 
cause he  can  have,  at  best,  only  a little 
more  than  twelve  hours  of  daylight. 
Either  day  all  the  time,  or  no  day  at 
all,  is  the  law  by  which  he  would  gov- 
ern things,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  sentiment  expressed  by  him, 
viz.: 

“ From  so  short  a happiness  there  can  bnt 
spring 

A world  of  fear,  with  thought  of  losing  it; 
Better  be  never  happy,  than  to  feel 
A little  of  it,  and  then  lose  it,  forever.” 

The  above  is  matter  for  reflection, 
and  a subject  for  debate  among  the 
members  of  Reading  Circles. 

Nobler  is  the  sentiment  of  George 
III.,  of  England,  who  said  of  “the 
sweet  little  prince”  he  lost  in  1783,— 
“ Many  people  would  regret  they  ever 
had  such  a son,  since  they  were  forced 
to  part  with  him,  but  I thank  God  for 
having  graciously  permitted  me  to  en- 
joy the  presence  of  so  winning  a crea- 
ture for  even  four  years.” 
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Southey  was  not  quite  so  resigned 
to  a similar  trial.  “No  father,”  says  he 
of  his  son  Herbert,  “was  ever  blest 
with  a son  so  entirely  such  as  he  had 
prayed  for;  therefore  was  it  that  I ever 
dreaded  that  which  really  befell,  his 
early  death.” 

DeQuincey  experienced  similar  anx- 
iety over  his  wife,  but  to  a degree  al- 
most irrational  in  its  intensity.  The 
very  sense  of  his  felicity  in  possessing 
her,  made  him  weep  at  the  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  her  death,  even  when 
it  was,  in  reality,  most  remote. 

Affectionate  Dick  Steele  speaks  of 
tenderness  and  love  as  creators  of  im- 
aginary dangers  lying  in  wait  for  loved 
ones. 

Morbid  this  feeling  may  be,  but  we 
see  that  the  best  hearts  and  the  noblest 
minds  have  been  tortured  by  it,  and, 
as  DeQuincey  assures  us,  “There  is 
found  for  it  no  anodyne  in  all  the 
schools,  from  Plato  to  Kant.”  Chris- 
tianity can  offer  no  remedy  for  it,  but 
sanctifies  by  uniting  it  with  resignation. 


It  is  not  the  ethical  but  the  literary 
phase  of  the  subject  that  is  to  interest 
us,  at  present,  and  is  to  excite  us  to  a 
search  for  further  concordance,  in  senti- 
ment and  expression,  among  authors  of 
diverse  epochs  and  climes. 

Shakespeare’s  wizard-like  insight  in- 
to the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man- 
kind does  not  surprise  us,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  how  this  single  quo- 
tation from  him  echoes  a common 
sentiment  of  so  many  great  minds. 

This  search,  among  standard  au- 
thors, for  similar  or  identical  ideas, 
variously  expressed,  will  prove  both 
interesting  and  improving  to  those 
who  have  leisure  to  devote  to  it.  For 
example  : “ Old  wounds  reopened,” 
“ Time  the  Destroyer,”  “ To  drown  so 
near  the  shore,”  “ The  good  die  first,” 
and  other  statements  familiar  to  the 
ear,  are  original,  in  the  style  of  expres- 
sion, but  convey  ideas  common  to 
many  authors,  and  by  them  variously 
expressed. 
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Who  drives  the  horses  of  the  sun, 

8hall  lord  it  but  a day ; 

Better  the  lowly  deed  were  done 
And  kept  the  humble  way. 

The  rust  will  hide  the  sword  of  Fame ; 

The  dust  will  reach  the  crown ; 

You  cannot  nail  on  high,  a name 
That  Time  will  not  tear  down. 

The  happiest  heart  that  ever  beat, 

Was  in  some  quiet  breast, 

That  found  the  common  day-light  sweet, 
And  left  to  Heav’n  the  rest. 
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DURING  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES  OF  THE  CHURCH.  BASED  UPON  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DOCUMENTS. 


BY  JEAN  MACK. 

Translated  for  the  Review  from  the  French  of  Paul  Allard. 


CHAPTER  VII.— THE  PERSECUTION 
OF  DOMITIAN. 

Summary:  The  Persecution  un- 
der Domitian  — It  spread  beyond 
Rome — The  account  of  it  as  given 
by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse — In 
the  Acts  of  St.  Ignatius— In  Pliny’s 
letter  to  Trajan — Violence  of  the 
persecution  in  Rome — Letter  of  St. 
Clement. 

Although  the  events  previously  re- 
lated took  place  in  Rome,  the  persecu- 
tion undoubtedly  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city,  since  it  origina- 
ted in  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  pay 
the  didrachma — a tax  imposed  upon 
all  who  lived  more  judaico.  Moreover, 
this  fact  has  been  established  in  precise 
terms  by  various  documents  that  have 
come  down  to  us. 

The  first  of  these,  St.  John’s  Apoca- 
lypse, claims  at  once  our  interest  and 
respect;  it  was  written  toward  the  end 
of  Domitian’s  reign.1  St.  John,  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  us,  either  went  or 
was  taken  to  Rome;  there  he  survived 
the  ordeal  of  boiling  oil.2  Having  es- 
caped death,  and  having  also  shared 
“in  tribulation  and  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  in  Christ  Jesus,”3  he  was 


exiled  to  Patmos,  an  island  of  the 
Archipelago.4  Buthe  was  kept  informed 
of  all  that  occurred  in  the  Christian 
world,  “ for  Patmos  was  either  the  first 
or  last  port  touched  at  by  travellers, 
who  went  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  or 
from  Rome  to  Ephesus,  on  the  coast- 
ing vessels  of  that  time.”6  He  had 
been  witness  and  victim  of  the  perse- 
cution raging  in  the  centre  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  now,  as  the  storm  broke  over 
the  churches  of  Asia,  he  followed  it 
with  attentive  eye.  On  every  page  of 
that  mysterious  book,  outcome  of  his 
revelations  in  exile,  we  find  some  men- 
tion of  those  who  shed  their  blood  for 
Christ.  “ I saw  under  the  altar  the  souls 
of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held.  And  they  cried  with  a loud  voice, 
saying : How  long,  0 Lord,  holy  and 
true, dost  thou  not  judge  and  revenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
And  white  robes  were  given  to  every 
one  of  them  one:  and  it  was  said  to  them, 
that  they  should  rest  for  a little  time, till 
their  fellow-servants,  and  their  breth- 
ren who  are  to  be  slain,  even  as  they, 
should  be  filled  up.”  6 Again  the  Seer 
of  Patmos  speaks  of  those  who  “ were 


1SL  Irenaeus,  Adv.  H serenes  V ; Cf.  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccle.  V.  The  date  attributed  by  Reuse.  Renan,  Aube* 
to  the  Apocalypse,  namely,  that  of  the  persecution  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  repudiated ; see  Mommsen, 
Rom.  Gesch.  v ; Harnack.  Texte,  etc. ; Neumann,  Der  Rom.  8taat,  VoL  1.  The  two  last  named  critics  attribute 
the  Apoc.  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

2Tertullian,  Prae script,  36.  M.  Renan  places  this  event  in  Nero's  reign,  that  it  may  tally  with  the  date  to 
which  he  refers  the  Apoc.,  but  while  explaining  the  miracle  from  a rationalistic  point  of  view,  he  still  admits 
the  actual  fact.  Ante. 

3 Apoc.  I.,  9. 

4 St.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haeres.,  V.  30,  3;  cf.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  in.,  18.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Quis 
dives  salvetur,  42. 

5 Renan,  Antechrist 

6 Apoc.,  VL,  9-11. 

• Continued  from  May  Number,  1896. 
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beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
and  for  the  word  of  God.”1  These 
words  apply  to  the  Christian  martyrs 
in  general,  but  other  passages  refer  to 
individual  churches,  and  prove  that 
the  persecution  extended  from  Rome 
to  the  Asiatic  provinces.  To  the  Angel 
of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  said  the 
Lord : “ I know  thy  tribulation  and 

thy  poverty,  but  thou  art  rich : and 
thou  art  blasphemed  by  them  that  say 
they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are  the 
synagogue  of  Satan.  Fear  none  of 
those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer. 
Behold,  the  devil  will  cast  some  of  you 
into  prison  that  you  may  be  tried: 
and  you  shall  have  tribulation  ten 
days.”2  The  message  addressed  to  the 
Angel  of  the  Church  of  Pergamus  is 
even  more  explicit : “ I know  where 
thou  dwellest,  where  the  seat  of  Satan 
is:  and  thou  holdest  fast  my  name, 
and  hast  not  denied  my  faith.  Even 
in  those  days  when  Antipas  was  my 
faithful  witness,8  who  was  slain  among 
you,  where  Satan  dwelleth.”4 
The  Apocalypse  has  mentioned  two 
cities  of  Asia  in  which  Domitian’s  per- 
secution raged.  The  Acts  of  St.  Igna- 
tius speak  of  a third.  It  is  true  the 
most  authentic  MS.  of  this  work  is  of 


later  date  and  seems  to  have  been 
written  only  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,5  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  author  made  use  of  a 
more  ancient  document  in  compiling 
his  narrative.8  Therefore  we  have  ev- 
ery right  to  consider  as  valuable  testi- 
mony, what  the  preface  of  these  Acts 
says  concerning  the  storm  raised 
against  the  Church  in  Antioch  by 
Domitian,  and  the  successful  efforts 
Ignatius  made  to  prevent,  by  his  fasts 
and  prayers,  his  untiring  preaching 
and  his  burning  zeal,  any  of  the  faint- 
hearted or  weak-minded  of  the  flock 
he  then  governed  from  dishonoring 
themselves  by  apostasy. 

And  so  the  persecution  crept  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor : it  was  vio- 
lent in  Antioch,  Syria,  Smyrna,  Lydia, 
Pergamus  and  Mysia ; a pagan  record 
tells  how  it  extended  northward  along 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  Trajan’s 
celebrated  letter  in  reference  to  the 
Christians,7  justifies  the  belief  that  a 
conflict  raged  in  Bithynia  at  this 
time— as  it  had  previously  under  Nero. 
Pliny’s  letter  treats  of  events  occurring 
alter  those  now  narrated,  yet  it  is  just 
here  of  great  importance.  When  he 
wrote : u I was  never  present  at  any 


llbid.,  XX.,  4. 

2 Apoc.,  II.,  9, 10. 

30  ptdprvp  pov  8 Burros. 

4 Ibid.,  U.,  18.  For  the  Acts  and  episcopacy  of  8t  Antipas,  see  Tlllemont,  Mem.  II.,  and  note  on  the  per- 
secution of  Domitian.  41  The  custom  of  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  to  use  names  symbolically  and  ana- 
grammatically  throws  some  doubt  on  this  name ; but  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  in  maintaining  that  there 
existed  a martyr  of  that  name,"  writes  M.  Renan  in  An  tech  rift  This  name  of  Antipas,  Antipater,  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  too  well  known  throughout  Asia  to  hare  referred  to  anyone  but  the  martyr  of  Pergamus.  M. 
Le  Blant  claims  to  have  discovered  a phrase  belonging  to  early  Christianity  in  his  Acts.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Acts  place  the  martyrdom  of  Antipas  under  Domitian. 

5 The  Acts  of  St.  Ignatius,  that  a critic  of  the  17th  century  claims  as  “ the  most  ancient  record  we  have  in 
the  Church,  with  the  exception  of  the  Holy  Scripture."  have  since  lost  much  weight  Although  its  authen- 
ticity was  unhesitatingly  admitted  by  Ruinart  and  TUlemont,  and  was  supported  By  Usher.  Pearson.  Leclerc, 
Mochler,  Hefele,  it  is  a difficult  point  to  uphold,  as  five  different  versions,  often  self  contradictory,  have  since 
been  discovered.  See  Funk.  Opera,  II..  and  by  Lightfoot,  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Polycarp,  n.  The  Acts  as  given  in 
Latin  by  Usher,  in  Greek  by  Ruinart  and  by  Lightfoot,  are  the  only  versions  of  the  martyrdom  of  8L  Ignatius  that 
may  be  regared  as  truthful : these  are  the  versions  to  be  consulted  when  any  reference  to  St.  Ignatius  occurs, 
either  in  this  chapter  or  the  next. 

6Cf.  Lightfoot,  I.  c. 

7 Pliny.  Ep.,  X.,  97.  In  the  ensuing  chapter  I shall  make  frequent  references  to  this  letter  of  Pliny.  Its 
authenticity  is  undoubted.  It  was  contested  by  M.  Aube,  M.  de  la  Berge,  M.  Ernest  DesJardins,  M.  Ernest 
Havet.  But  it  was  well  established  by  M.  G.  Boissier,  M.  Renan,  M.  Joseph  Variot,  M.  F.  Delaunay,  P.  Charles 
ViRde,  M.  Hardy. 
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trials  concerning  those  who  professed 
Christianity,”1  he  evidently  alluded  to 
those  instituted  against  them  in  Rome 
toward  the  close  of  Domitian’s  reign. 
That  the  persecution  had  before  his 
time  reached  Bithynia  is  proven  by 
his  adding  in  reference  to  the  exami- 
nations he  conducted  in  his  own  prov- 
ince: “Some  of  those  accused  when 
confronted  with  witnesses,  at  first  con- 
fessed themselves  Christians,  but  after- 
wards denied  it,  owning  that  they 
once  were  of  that  sect,  but  had  re- 
nounced their  errors  three  years  or 
more  and  some  as  long  as  twenty  years 
ago”2  Pliny  seems  to  have  left  for  his 
seat  of  government  toward  August  of 
111  ;3  his  letter  to  Trajan  was  written 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  112.  Seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  had,  therefore, 
elapsed  since  the  persecution  of  95. 
Pliny  may  easily  have  spoken  of  them 
in  round  numbers  as  twenty  years.  In 
the  quotation  given  above,  he  very 
probably  alluded  to  those  unfortunate 
Christians  of  Bithynia,  who  had  been 
driven  to  apostasy  by  the  cruelty  of 
Domitian. 

The  spread  of  the  persecution  to  the 
provinces  did  not  abate  its  energy  in 
Rome  that  continued  to  be  its  strong- 
hold. Contemporary  evidence  shows 
how  it  flourished  there.  The  pontific- 
al See  was  then  occupied  by  St.  Clem- 
ent, the  most  renowned  successor  of 
St.  Peter  during  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  His  memory,  so  revered  by 
the  early  Christians,  and  venerated  in 
Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
been  revived  in  our  own  day  by  the 


discoveries  connected  with  the  basilica 
dedicated  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  Hill.  Owing  to  the  continu- 
ous making  of  new  ground  in  Rome, 
and  to  the  consequent  change  of  level, 
the  present  basilica,  which  dates  from 
the  eleventh  century,  is  the  top- most 
of  several  buildings  erected  at  various 
periods  one  above  the  other.  Under- 
neath this  structure  was  another  basil- 
ica that  antedated  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  century;  below  this  again 
was  a shrine  of  Mithras  and  two  cnam- 
bers,  ornamented  with  stucco  work, 
belonging  perhaps  to  the  first  or  second 
centuries,  and  forming  a portion  of  the 
house  occupied,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Pope  St.  Clement,  on  the  Caelian.4 
Unfortunately  the  information  given 
in  ancient  documents  concerning  the 
social  rank  of  his  family  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  indisputable;  we  do 
not  know  positively  whether  he  was 
of  free  birth,  or  even  whether  he  came 
of  Roman  or  Jewish  parentage.6  But 
while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  details  of 
his  life,  and  know  nothing  of  his  ori- 
gin, one  of  his  epistles  of  unquestioned 
authenticity,  reveals  to  us  the  magni- 
tude of  his  personal  influence  and  of 
his  hierarchal  position.  While  he  was 
governing  the  Church  of  Rome,  dis- 
turbances broke  out  in  that  of  Corinth* 
The  elders  of  that  city  appealed  to 
Clement,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  ask- 
ing his  intervention  for  the  restoration 
of  peace.  St.  Clement  sent  an  embassy 
of  priests  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a let- 
ter that  we  find  frequently  quoted  by 


1 Cognition Ibus  de  Christiania  interfui  nunquam. 

2 Pliny,  Ep.  X.,  97. 

8 Mommsen,  Etude  but  Pline  le  Jeune,  translated  by  Morel ; Marquardt,  Rom.  8tatsv.,  vol.  I. 

4 For  the  basilica  and  map  of  monuments  of  St  Clement,  see  J.  Muliooly,  S.  Clement,  pope  and  martyr, 
and  his  basilica  in  Romo ; Th.  Roller,  St  Clement  of  Rome ; De  Rossi,  Bull,  di  arch,  crist;  note  de  St.  Clement 
of  Rome  in  Roma  sott 

6Cf.  Bull,  di  arch,  crist.;  Funk,  Opera,  vol.  I.;  Renan,  Lea  Evangiles ; Lightfoot,  8.  Clement  of  Rome. 
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the  early  Fathers.1  The  text  handed 
down  to  os  lacked  two  pages,  but  a re- 
cent discovery  has  restored  it  to  us  in 
its  entirety.2  We  will  not  dwell  here 
on  this  letter,  described  by  one  writer 
as  “ a striking  monument  of  the  prac- 
tical wisdom,  the  far-seeing  policy 
and  governing  power  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.”8  An  opportunity  will  be 
given  later  on  to  quote  a portion 
of  it.  Its  opening  sentence  should 
however  be  noted  here,  for  it  proves 
that  Clement  wrote  this  epistle  during 
a severe  persecution  or  shortly  after 
its  close.  He  apologizes  for  not  re- 
sponding at  once  to  the  entreaty  of  the 
Corinthian  Church  and  gives  his  rea- 
sons in  the  following  words : “ The 
misfortunes  and  unforseen  catastro- 
phies  that  have  followed  one  upon  the 
other,  overwhelming  us,  caused  us  to 
delay  our  answer  to  the  question  you 
addressed  to  us.”4  With  the  discretion 
that  characterized  the  Christians  of 
that  time,  he  makes  no  further  allu- 


sion to  the  crisis  through  which  the 
Church  was  passing  or  whence  it  was 
emerging,  but,  his  subject  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  jealousy,  he  dwells  especially 
on  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  who 
perished  with  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  un- 
der Nero,  and  hints  at  his  fear  that  the 
end  of  the  persecution  had  not  yet 
been  reached — “We  write  you  on 
these  matters,  dearly  beloved,  not  only 
as  a warning,  but  also  to  recall  to  your 
remembrance  the  past : for  we  are  in 
the  same  arena,  and  the  same  combat 
awaits  us.”5  St.  Clement’s  letter,  how- 
ever, was  not  merely  a record  of  Domi- 
tian’s  persecution,  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  were  doubtless  known 
to  those  whom  he  addressed.  The 
Saint  sets  before  us  in  a few  brief  sen- 
tences how  it  arrested  by  its  violence 
the  whole  current  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  suspending,  maybe  for  months, 
the  despatch  of  business  of  the  gravest 
spiritual  importance. 


[to  be  continued  ] 

ISt.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eusebios,  Hist.  Eccle.;  Hegesippe,  ibid.  8t.  Iren&etis,  Adv.  Haeres.;  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Strom.;  Origen,  Princep.,  II.;  Select,  in  Ezecn.;  In  Johann.;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccle. 

2 Due  to  Philotee  Bryenne  in  187&.  The  work  had  previously  been  known  only  through  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinut ; in  it  was  a gap  of  two  pages  that  were  completed  by  means  of  a US.  In  the  Library  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Constantinople. 

3 Renan,  les  Erangiles. 

4 St  Clement,  Cor , I.  A certain  similarity  may  be  traced  between  8t.  Clement’s  epistle  and  the  prologue 
of  the  Acts  of  8t.  Ignatius  in  reference  to  the  characterization  of  Domitian’s  persecution  as  blows  struck  suc- 
cessively and  without  warning.  Compare  Suetonius,  Domit.,  II. 

5 St.  Clement,  Cor.  7. 

A SOUTHERN  CATHOLIC  FICTIONIST. 

BY  MARY  BYRNE  CAMBROU. 


Readers  of  Catholic  fiction  will  at 
once  recognize  the  name  of  Sallie  Mar- 
garet O’Malley  as  one  that  has  been 
appended  very  frequently  of  late  to 
charmingly  natural  short  stories  for 
both  adults  and  children. 

Public  approval  is,  in  literature,  as 
in  all  things  a reasonably  certain  indi- 
cation of  merit,  and  of  such  excellence 
are  her  stories  that  they  have  been  re- 


produced many  times  in  America  and 
some  of  them  in  London,  England. 
Though  she  has  been  nearly  twenty 
years  in  active  literary  work,  her  first 
sketch  having  been  accepted  when  she 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  her  personality 
almost  hidden  from  the  world  at  large, 
preferring,  always,  to  let  her  work 
speak  for  her.  Even  before  that  age 
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she  had  essayed  fiction,  her  first  efforts 
in  that  line  having  been  written  upon 
the  back  of  an  illustration  in  Godey’s 
Magazine,  having  a heroine,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Violet  Ethelinda, 
or  some  such  fanciful  cognomen,  and 
which  furnished  amusement  for  her 
family,  especially  a teasing  big  brother, 
for  many  a day. 

That  work,  which  is  now  attracting 
much  attention  are  her  Southwest 
Missouri  sketches,  portraying  the  daily 
life  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  set- 
tlers on  the  prairie.  They  are  marked 
by  strong  character  delineation,  that  at 
once  place  the  writer  upon  a plane 
with  the  best  drawers  of  local  charac- 
ter. As  Miss  Wilkens  has  pictured  the 
daily  life  of  the  New  Englander,  and 
Miss  Murfree  that  of  the  East  Ten- 
nesseean, Mrs.  O’Malley  has  brought 
out  vividly  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
in  the  lives  of  these  early  French  set- 
tlers. Though  Missouri  is  not  her  na- 
tive State,  she  loves  it  as  true  lovers 
love  the  land  of  their  earliest  recollec- 
tions, the  name  of  which  is  synony- 
mous with  that  of  happy  childhood 
and  loving  parents.  In  her  girlhood 
she  lived  on  the  prairie  in  full  sight  of 
the  old  adobe  chapel,  with  its  charred 
cross  and  neglected  graves,  vestiges  of 
the  old  Catholic  settlement  introduced 
by  the  missionaries  from  far  Acadia, 
Louisiana,  nearly  a century  before. 
Her  success,  far  beyond  her  expecta- 
tions, in  this  work  may  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  her  liking  for  it,  and  that 
in  turn  to  the  tender  memories  evoked 
by  thoughts  of  these  familiar  scenes. 

Her  best  work  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  is  done  along  juvenile  lines. 
She  depicts  healthy,  happy  boys  and 
girls,  whose  virtues  are  tempered  with 
the  faults,  which  still  exist  in  this  leav- 


ened world  of  ours,  some  critical  writers 
to  the  contraty  notwithstanding.  The 
Wide  Awake  and  other  first-class  publi- 
cations have  welcomed  her  work  in 
this  vein  to  their  columns,  and  she  is 
now  a regular  contributor  to  the 
Weekly  Bouquet  of  Boston. 

Mrs.  O’Malley  was  born  Sallie  Mar- 
garet Hill,  in  Centreville,  Wayne 
County,  Ind.,  the  same  locality  that 
has  produced  several  other  distin- 
guished literators.  Her  father  was  a 
Virginian,  related  to  the  “ rebel  Hills,” 
and  her  mother  was  a Miss  Wilson, 
born  and  reared  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
Through  her  she  traces  her  ancestry 
back  to  colonial  days,  James  Wilson, 
a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, being  a “ forbear  ” of  hers. 
When  she  was  quite  small  her  parents 
moved  to  Southwest  Missouri.  She 
received  a liberal  education,  complet- 
ing a course  at  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege. Following  the  natural  trend  of 
the  brainy,  college-bred  girl,  she  taught 
school  for  a while.  She  soon  relin- 
quished this,  however,  to  become  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  O’Malley,  with 
whom  she  had  become  acquainted 
through  a correspondence  brought 
about  by  a mutual  friend.  Upon  her 
marriage  she  moved  to  the  O’Mally 
homestead,  “ The  Cedars,”  near  Hites- 
ville,  Union  County,  Kentucky,  and, 
in  this  quiet  country,  with  but  few 
companions  other  than  her  talented 
husband  and  many  volumes  in  various 
languages  and  of  diverse  themes,  her 
love  of  literature  was  daily  strength- 
ened. During  these  years  she  wrote 
more  verse  than  prose  and  much  of  it 
was  widely  copied.  An  early  poem, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  “ Southern 
Bivouac”  and  has  been  reproduced 
many  times,  is  “ A Valley  of  Palm ; ” 
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Yean  toiled  I ’mong  the  reapers  and  worn 
laborers, 

Earning,  ah!  little  indeed,  more  than  life’s 
sustenance, 

Hoping  far  off  to  behold  the  Palms  of  Peace 
and  of  Promise 

Rise  coolly  above  the  hot  fields  and  grains 
tawny. 

Long  slept  I at  night  ’hove  the  horses’ 
heads  in  the  sweet  hay, 

Hopefully  hearing  the  keen  chirruping  call 
of  the  cricket, 

The  wood-worm  steadily  gnawing  above  in 
the  heavy  rafters, 

Dreaming  glad  dreams  of  how  toil  and  pain 
and  life’s  hardships 

Should  bring  to  my  tired  limbs  rest,  in  the 
shadow  of  fall  success. 

Bat  the  years  went  by  and  a gleaner  still 
stayed  I in  the  harvest, 

Nearing  the  far  out  fidd  where  the  reapers  thick- 
est are , 

Bending  at  close  of  day  above  the  stubble 
there  gleaming. 

Then  I looked  far  off  for  the  Palms,  afar  for 
the  fragrant  coolness, 

And  beheld  a great  green  valley,  filled  with 
low  mounds  grassy. 

Then  heard  I a reaper,  old,  saying  while 
toiling  slowly: 

“ I long  to  lie  there  at  rest,  the  Best  Su- 
preme, which  He  giveth.” 

To  those,  who  fail  not,  nor  falter,  there  is 
given  bliss  greater  and  purer— 

To  walk  where  the  palms  are  coolest,  and 
drink  the  cool  cup  of  His  If*  rcy. 

Then  down  thro’  all  the  ripe  grain,  passed 
a wind  singing  and  fragrant, 

And,  for  a step  unseen,  parted  the  ripening 
wheat  blades. 

And  every  worn,  tired  reaper  that  reaped 
in  the  silence, 

Knew  to  the  close,  soul-near,  walked  beside 
us  the  Master. 


It  was  during  these  years  of  country 
life  she  became  a convert  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  Her  first  contribution  to 
Catholic  literature  was  a poem,  “ A 
July  Night,”  published  in  The 
Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review. 
Several  children  have  been  born 
to  the  O’Malleys,  and  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  know  that  the  Maggie,  Ethel, 
Grace  and  Charlie,  who  figure  so  fre- 
quently in  her  pictures  of  home-life,  are 
live  characters  to  friends  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  O’Malley  is  a fair,  brown-eyed, 
brown-haired  woman,  who  looks  ev- 
en younger  than  her  years  would  in- 
dicate. She  is  an  easy  conversational, 
ist,  and  loves  the  companionship  of 
congenial  people,  though  her  duties 
have  debarred  her  from  many  social 
pleasures.  Although  she  is  a woman 
of  versatile  talents,  her  artistic  capabil- 
ities and  musical  perceptions  being 
second  only  to  her  literary  abilities, 
she  is  so  thoroughly  practical,  so  per- 
fectly in  touch  with  the  world  of  action 
that  she  has  none  of  the  angularities 
of  character  or  manner  so  often,  and 
in  too  many  instances  justly,  ascribed 
to  people  of  genius. 

No  sketch  of  her  could  be  in  any 
degree  complete  that  did  not  pay  trib- 
ute to  her  loyalty  to  her  friends  and 
her  generosity  in  the  matter  of  giving 
help  to  literary  aspirants. 

The  door  to  literary  success  is  open 
to  her.  That  she  will  enter  and  win 
none  doubt,  who  know  her  ability 
and  her  unwavering  perseverance. 


IDYLS  OF  THE  KING. 

BY  FRANCIS  P.  GUILFOILE. 

Some  bard  in  twilight  times  let  fall  the  seed 
Which  would  not  die,  altho’  the  years  were  long 
Ere  Arthur’s  manhood,  faith  and  kingly  deed 
Might  in  these  idyls,  bloom  a deathless  song. 
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BY  HELENA  T.  GOESSMANN,  M.  PH. 


III. 

Cliff  Haven,  July,  1896. 

My  Dear  Kate:  — Your  missive, 
full  of  the  doings  and  pleasure  of  Rock 
Crest,  came  to  me  as  a most  welcome 
good  morning  salute  from  the  outside 
world  and  my  social  clan.  I read  with 
interest,  but,  let  me  confess,  not  with 
envy  your  round  of  social  obligations — 
can  they  be  anything  else  to  the  wom- 
an whose  social  experiences  are  as 
numerous  and  persistent  as  the  days 
of  the  year  and  the  implacable  decree 
of  time?  Yet,  I am  confident  I may 
succeed  in  making  you  so  discontented 
with  your  present  abode,  that  some 
fine  evening,  as  a sprite  from  the 
depths  of  the  lake,  you  will  rise  up  be- 
fore my  astonished  vision,  and  make 
life  even  more  complete  for  me  by  pro- 
claiming— “ Louise,  I have  come  to 
your  Utopia  for  what  I have  failed  to 
find  elsewhere  in  these  mid-summer 
days.” 

You  say  to  me  to  send  you  every 
detail  of  life  here.  Well,  I can  assure 
you  that  I carry  with  me  a mental 
diary,  jotting  down  in  its  pages  inci- 
dents— serious  and  gay — occasionally 
affixing  to  a statement  a little  pencil 
sketch  to  keep  the  episode  more  clearly 
in  my  mind  and  place  it  more  perfect- 
ly before  yours  in  the  future. 

There  is  a great  temptation  to  be 
too  analytical  of  people  and  theories 
here ; at  least  if  one  thinks  the  most 
interesting  study  to  be  a human  being, 
and  the  most  exact  science  that  of 
getting  at  the  real  quantity  and  qual- 


ity beneath  the  surface  of  a character 
well  disguised  in  the  garb  of  the  com- 
mon place. 

Such  a party  I encountered  yester- 
day in  the  author  of  “ Rhythms  and 
Rhymes”.  Knowing  her  only  by  her 
pen  name,  I did  not  recognize  at  once 
her  personality  under  the  title  of  Miss 
S . We  met  at  “The  Wil- 

lows ”.  She  was  sitting  reading  the 
morning  paper,  and  as  I came  onto 
the  veranda,  Miss  Grew,  a lovely  Balti- 
morean, introduced  us.  We  chatted 
on  ordinarily  for  half  an  hour,  and  in 
my  mind  I was  just  voting  her  a little 
indifferent  when  a random  remark,  or 
rather  criticism,  of  hers  of  the  last 
evening’s  lecture  caused  me  to  halt  and 
say  inwardly,  “ This  woman  thinks  a 
bit  herself.”  It  is  a little  humiliating 
to  form  impressions  of  one’s  fellow  be- 
ings after  what  one  may  consider  the 
most  approved  methods,  and  then  find 
oneself  degrees  below  the  true  state  of 

affairs.  I began  a study  of  Miss  S 

at  once,  and  I can  say  to  my  credit 
that  not  for  several  days  after  my  new 
born  admiration  of  her  mentality,  so- 
ciability and  womanly  heart,  did  I 
learn  of  her  identity  in  the  world  of 
letters.  So  this  latter  feature  did  not 
influence  me, 

Y ou  ask  for  Carol.  She  is  still  here, 
rather  quiet,  but  I think  as  content  as 
she  can  be.  Will  you  promise  to  seal 
your  lips  on  the  subject  if  I tell  you 
something?  You  must  remember  my 
allusions  to  Mr.  Harper  in  my  last 
missive.  W ell, Carol  was  engaged  to  him 
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two  years  ago,  but  it  is  all  broken  off 
now.  She  has  not  seen  him  since  the 
summer  of  her  experience,  and  in  spite 
of  what  she  was  the  cause  of  herself, 
and  the  necessity  which  she  felt  to  say 
adieu  to  her  once  sweet  dreams,  she  is 
a trifle  distrustful  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral— as  though  one  swallow  made  a 
summer!  Last  week  when  she  told 
me  the  story  I was  certainly  surprised, 
and  our  talk  resulted  in  a worldly  ar- 
gument. “ To  think,  Louise,  that  he 
was  a Catholic,”  she  exclaimed.  I al- 
ways hate  to  hear  anyone  use  such  an 
expression,  especially  when  the  party 
involved  has  proven  so  conclusively 
by  act  and  word  his  remoteness  from 
the  heart  of  our  faith. 

I simply  told  her  how  I classified 
her  friend  among  the  fin  de  siecle  pagans. 

It  is  a fearful  thing  to  see  the  spirit 
of  disbelief  in  the  verity  of  the  human 
soul  growing  up  side  by  side  with  the 
virtue  in  a good  woman’s  heart.  I 
have  no  place  for  cynicism  in  life.  It 
is  never  found  deeply  rooted  in  the 
truly  pure  heart  or  broad  minded  in- 
tellect. If  Carol,  who  is  nursing  her 
disappointments,  could  draw  the  cur- 
tain of  oblivion  over  such  memories, 
and  extending  with  perfect  faith  her 
hands  out  to  those  in  her  world  who 
are  anxious  to  grasp  them  in  sincere 
friendship,  she  would  one  bright  day 
marvel  that  so  trifling  a flaw  in  her 
picture  of  life  could  have  stirred  her 
heart  so  deeply  and  set  her  music  of 
. existence  to  minor  strains,  even  for  a 
prelude. 

You  remember  how  interested  we 
were  in  Chaucer  two  years  ago— I 
heard  him  rather  brilliantly  treated 
yesterday.  In  fact,  the  lecture  proved 
so  full  of  word  pictures  and  bright  ex- 
tracts that  I revelled  in  the  witticisms 


of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  saw,  in 
fancy,  Tabard  Inn  and  its  genial  host, 
Harry  Bailie,  and  those  lines  of  Spen- 
ser so  simple  and  eulogistic  came  to  me 
as  the  amen  of  a profitable  hour.  I 
believe  they  run  something  like  this : 

“ Great  Chaacer  well  of  English  undefiled 
On  Fame’s  eternal  bead  toll  worthy  to  be 
filed.” 

When  I came  out  of  the  Auditorium, 
near  the  door  I encountered  Miss 
Mackin  and  her  niece,  Sadie,  who,  al- 
most embracing  me,  with  one  voice 
told  me  I looked  as  healthy  and  happy 
as  ever,  and  then  extorted  from  me  a 
promise,  quite  easily,  to  come  over  to 
“The  Cedars,”  their  abode,  directly 
after  the  evening  lecture  Monday,  and 
meet  a few  people  from  B — . 

“You  know  that  John  and  Mary 
Williams  and  Carol  Wilkinson  are  with 
me,”  I said. 

“Oh  bring  them  too,”  exclaimed 
Sadie.  “ Miss  Downs  is  going  to  read 
one  of  her  pretty  Canadian  sketches, 
and  I am  going  to  capture,  if  possible, 
Mr.  Villard,  and  ask  him  to  sing — was 
he  at  this  lecture?” 

“ He  was,  I believe,  supporting  the 
speaker  from  the  front  veranda  of  the 
Auditorium.  For  some  reason  his  hay 
fever  and  Chaucer  will  not  merge  satis- 
factorily. Is  he  not  an  impressive  be- 
ing?” said  I. 

“Yes,”  said  Sadie,  “when  he  does 
not  get  on  a bit  of  every  suit  he  owns 
with  a tie  and  cap  that  are  fighting  with 
each  and  his  whole  attire.” 

“ Genius  is  privileged  to  dress  as  it 
wishes,”  said  Miss  Mackin,  Senior. 

“ I suppose  so,”  said  Sadie.  “ There 
he  comes— Oh  how  do  Mr.  Villard  1” 

Here  I left  them. 

These  little  evening  affairs  where  a 
few  congenial  friends  come  together 
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are  really  productive  of  a great  deal  of 
pleasure;  and  who  can  deny  the  profit 
in  them? 

Saturday — yesterday— I visited  Dan- 
nemora  Prison  with  a party  of  friends, 
piloted  by  Mr.  X.,  whom  we  have 
dubbed  with  loving  regard  “ The  Un- 
selfish Man.” 

We  were  dining  with  Mrs.  Dillman 
at  the  Garrison. 

“ You  must  visit  the  prison  at  Dan- 
nemora  before  you  leave  Plattsburg,” 
said  our  genial  hostess  in  addi- 
tion to  the  enumerative  catalogue  of 
local  attractions  which  her  pretty 
daughter  had  offered  us  as  the  not  in- 
consequential accessory  to  the  frozen 
pudding  and  Mocha  of  a dainty  bill  of 
fare. 

“ It  is  many  years  since  I last  saw 
this  institution,”  she  continued,  “ but 
I remember  even  today  how  distinctly 
all  my  previous  ideas  of  a prison  were 
changed  by  a contemplation  of  the 
reality.” 

“For  better  or  worse?”  inquired 
Mr.  Breen,  as  he  gracefully  dropped  a 
second  piece  of  sugar  into  his  coffee. 

“ For  the  better,  decidedly,”  reassur- 
ingly laughed  our  hostess.  “ Gleaned 
from  some  source  or  other,  possibly  the 
newspapers,  I had  formed  an  impres- 
sion that  the  atmosphere  of  a prison  re- 
dounded with  blows,  groans  and  cries 
for  mercy,  varied  at  times  by  inhuman 
discipline  and  starvation  rations.  In- 
stead of  this  preconceived  picture,  I 
met  quiet  order,  reasonable  cheer,  and 
humanity  clad  rules.” 

“You  speak  of  cheer,”  interrupted 
Mary  Williams,  “ I suppose  it  was  of 
that  quality  which  springs  from  the 
inevitable,  buds  into  resignation,  and 
blossoms  finally  into  passive  content- 
ment. An  evolution  of  the  mind,  to 


my  way  of  thinking,  equally  service- 
able, in  prison  and  out  of  it” 

“ I have  never  visited  a prison  in 
my  life,”  remarked  J ohn  Williams,  “al- 
though there  is  a very  well  known  one 
located  in  my  native  town.” 

“ Had  you  any  particular  reason  for 
not  doing  so  otherwise  than  lack  of 
time?”  inquired  Mr.  Breen  with  that 
inflection  of  voice,  peculiarly  his  own, 
which  obliged  those  interrogated  to 
duly  respect  his  questions  in  forming 
th&r  answers. 

“ No,”  replied  the  latter,  “except  that 
I may  lack  the  morbid  curiosity  of 
some,  and  then,  too,  seeing  as  I do  in 
my  practice  the  varied  sides  of  human 
perversity,  I can  scarcely  gain  new  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  I have  al- 
ready at  first  hand, or  be  interested  to  any 
great  degree  in  characters  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  ideas,  are  receiving  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  fair  punishment 
for  their  transgressions.  Perhaps  the 
real  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  ex- 
plained, however,  by  the  simile  of  the 
man  who  for  twenty  years  walked 
round  Boston  Common  simply  because 
it  being  a stationary  feature  of  the  Hub, 
he  felt  undue  hade  in  visiting  was  un- 
called for” 

The  result  of  our  talk  was  an  imme- 
diate plan  to  see  the  famous  prison  on 
the  Saturday  following,  and  Mrs.  Dill- 
man  made  us  all  happy  by  promising 
to  join  our  expedition. 

At  the  appointed  noon  hour  on  Sat- 
urday, at  the  D.  & H.  R.  R.  Station 
we  met,  and  after  a brief  and  friendly 
argument  with  the  ticket  master,  al- 
most at  the  expense  of  missing  our 
train,  we  gained  the  privileges  of  half 
rates  accorded  to  summer  tourists,  and 
boarded  an  over-crowded  car  with  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  an  empty  seat  avail- 
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able  but  a wood  box.  Not  being  ac- 
customed to  this  style  of  accommoda- 
tion, we  took  kindly  to  it  because  of 
its  uniqueness.  Some  railroads  make 
you  long  for  a good  dinner,  while  others 
make  you  woefully  regret  its  acquire- 
ment, and  as  we  swung  round  the  un- 
interrupted curves  of  the  narrow  gauge 
road,  passing  like  flashes  the  bits  of 
lake  view  visible  through  the  dense 
foliage  of  a water  edge,  into  the  country 
where  pine  tree  succeeds  rock,  and#ema- 
ciated  cornfields  merge  themselves  in- 
to luxuriant  patches  of  the  succulent 
huckleberry  and  its  dangerous  affinity 
of  a canine  persuasion,  we  felt  that 
while  there  may  be  many  virtues  in  the 
beauteous  curve , the  straight  line  as  ap- 
plied to  railroad  steel  and  gastronomic 
conditions  is  by  far  the  most  desirable 
for  the  well  fed  traveller  encompassed 
by  July  heat  and  cinders. 

A halt  or  two  as  higher  we  climbed 
brought  us  beside  the  border  of  seem- 
ingly deserted  hamlets  where 

**  The  trees  grow  rarer  presently, 

The  air  blows  np  more  fresh  and  free.’* 

We  crossed  the  rushing  dark  Sara- 
nac swishing  between  its  perpendicu- 
lar walls  of  rock  as  it  bore  onward  the 
message  of  delight  and  admiration 
to  an  outer  world  from  the  calm  faced 
pools  and  spitting  rapids  miles  beyond 
where  the  boatman’s  paddle  and  the 
voice  of  nature  joined  in  a symphony 
of  delight. 

Our  destination  at  last  reached,  we 
alighted  at  the  tiny  wooden  station 
and  in  a few  moments  were  climbing 
the  hill  between  a row  of  modest  cot- 
tages which  line  the  way  to  the  prison. 

There  was  little  life  stirring  in  the 
streets.  A few  women  sat  sewing  in 
their  door  yards,  and  small  children 
galore  with  bare  brown  feet  and  sunny 


smiles  (the  latter  taken  principally  on 
faith  because  of  obscuring  mud  masks), 
gambolled  on  the  grass,  or  stood  wide- 
eyed  and  silent  gazing  at  our  party, 
looking,  no  doubt,  for  the  inevitable 
stripes  of  convict  livery  incident  to 
new  arrivals.  Down  the  dusty  road  a 
huge  box  laden  wagon  drawn  by  two 
antiquated  mules  rolled  toward  the 
station. 

A sharp  turn  in  the  road,  and  the 
prison  with  its  massive  walls  of  solid 
masonry  burst  upon  our  vision,  greet- 
ing us  in  its  silence  and  strength  like 
a mighty  commandment  to  all  men,  a 
mute  lesson  to  the  king  and  beggar 
alike,  a modem  Sphinx  whose  riddles 
are  answered  only  by  years  of  work, 
and  not  infrequently  gasped  out  in  the 
last  breath  of  its  victim. 

From  one  guard  house  on  the  wall 
to  another  walked  the  armed  sentry, 
their  loaded  Winchesters  held  in  posi- 
tion for  immediate  use,  and  their  rest- 
less eyes  noting  every  detail  of  passing- 
life.  The  great  black  entrance  gate 
swung  back  at  our  approach,  aided  in 
its  movements  by  a negro  convict, 
young,  well  built  and  as  opened  faced 
as  one  generally  finds  the  African 
physiognomy. 

A few  feet  behind  him  stood  a 
guard  who  demanded  our  business. 
The  Unselfish  Man,  acting  as  spokes- 
man, replied  that  we  desired  to  visit 
the  prison. 

As  we  moved  on  toward  the  warden’s 
office,  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  this 
gate  official,  a parcel,  in  the  possession 
of  Carol,  was  detected  and  a halt  called. 

4<  What  have  you  there,”  was  asked. 

“ Candy,”  confessed  the  startled 
maiden. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,” 
was  added. 
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“ Why  eat  it,”  she  replied. 

“Then  leave  it  here  until  you  re- 
turn,” ordered  the  official. 

The  package  of  sweets  thus  wrested 
from  our  possession  reposed  upon  the 
gate  house  desk,  and  any  possible 
dream  of  an  indulgence  in  courage-in- 
spiring  bon-bons  while  wandering 
down  dark  corridors  and  in  the  region 
of  gloomy  dungeons,  was  dispelled. 

We  were,  to  put  it  briefly,  introduced 
to  all  the  departments  open  to  visitors, 
and  had  I sufficient  time  and  also  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  my  own  powers 
of  portrayal,  I would  tell  you  minutely 
of  it  all.  However,  I am  keeping  my 
data  for  our  Social  Science  Club  and 
the  winter  series  of  meetings,  when  a 
little  actual  experience  and  fresh  facts 
will  perhaps  be  a welcome  addition  to 
some  rather  prosy  sessions. 

But  one  fact  I cannot  omit.  Imagine 
music  in  a prison!  Real  fine  music, 
too — and  considerably  better  than  that 
we  otten  hear  in  the  haunts  of  the  free. 
Its  echoes  came  to  us  once  or  twice,  but 
so  far  away  they  sounded  that  we  were 
not  sure  of  their  genuineness.  The 
flowers  in  the  garden  had  surprised  us 
not  a little,  but  to  add  music  to  this  in 
a prison  regime  was  beyond  our  great- 
est expectations. 

“ Music  here !”  exclaimed  Carol. 

“ Why  certainly,”  replied  the  guide, 
“We  have  a fine  orchestra,  a choir,  and 
a brass  band,  all  the  members  being 
convicts.  Would  you  care  to  hear  and 
see  the  orchestra?”  he  added. 

We  all  willingly  assented,  and  seat- 
ed in  the  neat,  bright  little  theatre  we 
listened,  wonder  struck,  to  the  soft 
limpid  tones  of  a Beethoven  Sonata, 
the  cheery  suggestion  with  which 
Haydn  clothes  his  musical  ideas,  and 
then  all  harmony  merged  into  that  now 


strangely  doleful  refrain  for  a prison, 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.” 

“How  does  this  dear  old  air  affect 
the  prisoners?”  asked  the  inquisitive 
girl. 

“ Differently,”  replied  the  guide. 
“ Some  hang  their  heads  and  silently 
weep,  others,  stoical  from  habit,  gaze 
at  the  players  with  well  feigned  indif- 
ference, while  occasionally  there  are 
those  among  the  convicts  who  will 
show  sincerely  their  grief  at  the  remem- 
brance of  other  days.” 

Mary  drew  nearer  at  this  remark. 
“That,”  she  said,  “carries  out  my 
belief  that  the  sentiments  of  the  heart 
die  last  in  mankind.” 

“ And  it  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Breen, 
“ that  such  demonstrations  may  be  the 
fluttering  of  an  awakened  conscience.” 
As  we  left  the  theatre,  Carol  dropped 
her  veil,  but  only  realized  the  loss  a 
few  moments  later  when  a young,  worn 
faced  convict  in  charge  of  that  corridor 
presented  it  to  her  with  a Chesterfield- 
ian  bow,  surprising  to  see  under  the 
very  archway  of  a dungeon. 

I felt  a tiny  lump  swelling  in  my 
throat  as  the  strains  of  music  grew 
fainter,  and  fainter,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  sorrows  and  crimes  and 
heart  breaks  crowded  before  my 
imagination.  The  tragedy  of  not 
one  but  eleven  hundred  lives  was  being 
enacted  at  this  tiny  end  of  the  great 
world’s  play  house.  The  playwright’s, 
Fate , had  left  the  choosing  of  his  com- 
pany to  grim  sin,  and,  strangest  of  all, 
he  knows  not  the  finale  of  his  own 
plot. 

As  we  passed  out  from  this  portion 
of  the  prison,  Carol  was  detected  in 
wiping  away  a stray  tear  or  two,  and 
whispered  to  me,  “ If  I do  not  laugh  I 
will  certainly  cry.” 
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John  Williams  and  myself  silently 
walked  side  by  side.  “I  can  under- 
stand,” said  he,  finally,  “one  thing 
that  has  always  puzzled  me  of  yore, 
and,  in  fact,  often  during  the  progress 
of  a criminal  trial,  drew  from  my  lips 
only  contemptuous  criticism.  I fully 
realize  now  how  a lender  hearted  and 
strongly  emotional  woman,  an  angel  of 
virtue  herself,  might,  in  a moment  of 
human  sympathy  for  a condemned 
criminal,  forget,  under  the  pressure  of 
a kind  heart,  the  crime  in  sympathy  for 
the  human  being , and  express  her  feel- 
ings in  a bunch  of  flowers,  a book,  or 
package  of  delicacies.” 

“ But  is  that  not  a morbid  interest, 
and  best  discouraged  ?”  remarked  Mr. 
Breen,  who  overheard  this  comment. 

“Certainly,”  replied  John,  “ It  should, 
even  if  allowed  to  live  in  the  imaginar 
tion,  never  be  permitted,  under  so 
slight  a provocation,  to  find  a tangible 
expression. 

“The  garb  of  a Sarah  Martin  attend- 
ed by  her  clever  ideas  of  discretion, 
and  the  sacrificial  devotion  of  our  good 
Sisters  of  Mercy  to  prison  work,  is  a 
healthy  and  divine  charity,  a plea  in  it- 
self which  the  society  women  in  search 
of  a fad , or  the  romantic  girl  seeking 
the  hero  of  her  ten-penny  novel  can- 
not lay  claim  to.” 

As  we  passed  back  through  the 
court  up  the  spiral  stairways  our  guide 
turned  and  hesitated.  “Would  you 
ladies  care  to  see  the  hospital  ? ” he 
asked. 

I replied  for  the  party,  “ by  all 
means.  There  is  nothing  more  inter- 
esting to  us.” 

Years  and  sights  in  many  lands  can- 
not obliterate  the  impression  which 
the  First  Ward,  that  devoted  to  con- 
sumptives, made  upon  us.  The  not 
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unpleasant  odor  of  carbolic  acid  re- 
vealing its  identity. 

Two  convicts  alone  were  the  in- 
mates. Near  a western  window,  with 
his  face  turned  toward  the  setting  sun, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  his  attitude  that 
of  exhausted  sleep  sat  a Chinaman. 
He  did  not  heed  our  approach.  No 
doubt  his  thoughts  were  far  away  in 
other  climes,  where  the  voices  of  home, 
the  breezes  of  a native  heath  and  the 
glad  sun  of  a summer  flower  time 
spoke  to  him  in  his  loneliness  and  cap- 
tivity. Murderer,  thief  or  opium 
smuggler,  as  he  might  have  been , he  was 
now  a frail  body  holding  a soul  which 
reluctantly  acknowledged  its  fetters 
and  strained  them  hourly  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  mighty  call  of  the  Great 
Judge  of  the  Universe.  His  compan- 
ion, a mere  lad,  lay  white  and  still  on 
his  cot,  only  opening  his  eyes  and  in- 
differently closing  them  at  the  coming 
of  our  party.  Clad  in  stripes,  the 
dweller  in  a prison  cell,  looking  dis- 
passionately upon  the  slowly  advanc- 
ing liberty  of  death,  we,  the  sight  seers, 
the  freemen,  the  beings  untainted  by 
legal  punishment  could  have  little  in 
common  with  his  crime,  sorrow  and 
weakness.  One  right  alone  he  held,  of 
which  no  man  could  deprive  him — 

'*  Earth  I praise  thee, 

Thou  has  a grave  also  for  me” 

It  was  here  that  a gentle  word,  a 
spoken  sympathy,  a kindly  touch  of 
the  hand,  would  have  been  the  natur- 
al expression  of  our  feelings,  but  a 
silent  prayer  in  the  recess  of  the  heart 
was  all  that  rule  or  custom  would 
permit. 

“ Poor  boy,”  said  Carol,  in  her  soft 
pretty  voice. 

When,  at  last,  we  had  reached  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Warden’s  office, 
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the  prison  band  was  playing  that 
half  sad  musical  reminiscence, 
f<  Sounds  of  the  Ball,”  with  such  deli- 
cate handling  that,  closing  the  eyes,  it 
seemed  to  come  to  us  on  the  winds 
from  out  the  prison  walls,  a sad  mock- 
ery to  these  eleven  hundred  souls,  of 
pomp,  and  song,  and  freedom.  As  the 
sun  grew  lower  in  the  west,  we  slowly 
and  half  reluctantly  sauntered  to- 
ward the  gateway.  In  answer  to  our 
profuse  thanks  to  the  guide  for  his 
courtesy  and  patience  he  simply  smiled 
and  replied,  as  he  doffed  his  cap, 
“ This  is  what  we  are  here  for.” 

Once  again  in  the  free  world  our 
spirits  rose  to  the  emergency  of  the 
restored  box  of  sweets  and  a bountiful 
supply  of  iced  lemonade.  A circle  of 
seats  on  the  breezy  veranda  of  the 
hotel  opposite  the  prison  awaited  us, 
and  from  this  vantage  ground  we  saw 
the  gates  locked  for  the  night,  the 
guard  houses  closed,  and  the  great  pile 
of  masonry  assume  a death  like  air  of 
calm.  The  night  of  prison,  while  the 
sun  was  still  shining  for  us,  had  come 
to  the  hundreds  of  cells  across  the  way 
where  hearts  were  beating,  hopes  ris- 
ing and  dying,  tears  falling,  or  impre- 
cations against  fate  being  hurled  on 
High. 

“ Are  you  not  impressed  by  the  di- 
vine justice  of  law,”  remarked  John 
Williams,  “ that  he  who  defies  the 
right  of  others  pays  the  penalty  of  his 
crimes  by  a loss  himself  of  a freeman’s 
privileges.” 

“ And  to  this  add  a tribute  to  the 
far-reaching  paternity  of  the  state,” 
said  Mary,  “ who  saves  while  she  pun- 
ishes, and  rewards  while  she  chastises.” 

In  the  little  village  church  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  neat  and  quiet,  seem- 
ingly decorated  for  a marriage  feast,  so 


profuse  were  the  fresh  flowers  and 
ferns  on  its  altars,  the  Eternal  eye  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  looked  down  unques- 
tioning whether  His  supplicant  be  in 
the  raiment  of  virtue  or  convict  stripes. 
Not  a sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of 
our  little  group  of  worshippers  as  we 
knelt  in  silent  prayer,  except  the  rus- 
tling of  the  trees  and  the  songs  of  the 
midsummer  locusts  as  they  floated  in 
through  the  half  open  windows  to  the 
east  and  west  of  us. 

As  we  stood  waiting  for  our  train  at 
the  isolated  and  deserted  station,  Mr. 
Breen  recited  for  us  that  dear  thought 
of  Mrs.  Browning’s.  You  know  it,  do 
you  not? 

“ I count  the  dismal  time  by  months  and 
years 

Since  last  I felt  the  greensward  under  foot. 
And  the  great  breath  of  all  things  summer- 
mute 

Met  mine  upon  my  lips.  Now  earth  appears 
As  strange  to  me  as  dreams  of  distant 
spheres, 

Or  thoughts  of  heaven  we  weep  at  Natures 
lute 

Sounds  on  behind  this  door  so  closely  shut 

A strange  wild  music  to  the  prisoners’  ears 
Dilated  by  the  distance,  till  the  brain 
Grows  dim  with  fancies  which  it  feels  too 
fine. 

While  ever  with  a visionary  pain 
Past  the  precluded  senses  sweep  and  shine 
Stream?,  forests,  glades  and  many  a golden 
train 

Of  sunlit  hills  transfigured  to  divine.” 

We  were  all  strangely  silent  on  our 
homeward  way,  and  I fancy  that  the 
lesson  offered  us  to-day  may  prove  a 
valuable  one. 

We  worldlings  judge  too  quickly 
and  often  too  uncompromisingly  of 
our  fellow  beings  and  their  deeds.  The 
fountain  of  human  sympathy  is  too 
meagre  in  its  actions  with  most  of  us. 
We  want  a very  liberal  philosophy  for 
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our  own  individual  lives,  but  we  are 
too  apt  to  make  the  one  we  intend  for 
our  neighbors  proportionally  as  hard 
as  our  own  is  easy.  Putting  oneself 
at  times  within  the  environment  of  sor- 
row, and  that  sorrow,  too,  which  may 
be  the  reward  of  sin,  makes  us  humble 
when  we  think  that  even  “such  as 
these”  are  dearly  beloved,  not  simply 
tolerated,  in  their  repentance  by  the 
Gentle  Heart  of  the  Saviour. 

Where  is  the  Assembly  you  will 
say  ? Well,  my  next  letter  will  tell  of 
that.  I could  not  resist  giving  you 
this  experience  of  mine,  and  even  if 
its  coloring  has  a gloomy  aspect  re- 
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member  I am  not  in  that  condition 
myself. 

There  have  been  nearly  a hundred 
new  arrivals  these  past  two  or  three 
days,  but  “The  Oaks”  is  so  cozily 
filled  that  we  cannot  think  of  acquir- 
ing any  more  inmates  at  present. 

I send  you  by  this  mail  a package  of 
the  local  paper.  Please  read  the  ac- 
counts carefully,  and  above  all  that 
one  of  the  “Joan  of  Arc”  lecture.  It 
is  simply  saturated  in  truth  (undi- 
luted), and  a fine  scholarly  interpre- 
tation. 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

Louise  H. 
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BEADING  IN  UPPER  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

BY  WM.  T.  VLYMEN,  PH.  D. 


The  art  of  reading,  now  well-nigh 
universal,  is  seen  to  be  in  many  in- 
stances far  from  a blessing.  It  opens 
the  way  to  knowledge  that  is  both  good 
and  bad,  and  its  possibilities  are  often 
abused.  While  a love  for  good  litera- 
ture is  one  of  the  best  and  most  valua- 
ble possessions  a child  can  receive,  it 
too  often  happens  that  an  indifference 
to  and  an  ignorance  of  what  is  good  are 
replaced  by  an  active  search  for  what 
is  unprofitable,  if  not  actually  bad. 
The  problem  confronting  our  teachers 
is  how,  by  school  means,  the  pupil  can 
be  endued  with  lasting  impressions  in 
favor  of  the  higher  kinds  of  literature. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  all  school  read- 
ers consisted  of  short  selections  from 
various  authors.  These  selections  were, 


for  the  most  part,  excellent.  They  un- 
doubtedly were  an  inspiration  to  a 
large  number  of  children.  By  pupils 
with  a natural  love  of  reading  they 
were  perused  with  delight,  and  the  best 
passages  of  a number  of  authors  were 
in  this  way  inlaid  in  the  minds  of 
youth  at  an  age  keenly  susceptible  and 
enduring  of  impression.  The  difficul- 
ty was  to  interest  the  majority  in  read- 
ing that  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  plan,  was  scrappy.  Many  children 
never  used  their  readers  except  in  the 
classroom,  and  before  any  permanent 
interest  could  be  aroused  the  subject 
was  changed,  and  another  author  was 
on  the  carpet.  In  mental  as  well  as  in 
physical  nature  the  best  sustenance 
does  not  consist  in  sweets.  The  stom- 
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ach  needs  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment. 
Variety  conduces  to  digestion,  but 
more  than  variety  is  advisable.  It  is 
a commonplace  of  criticism  that  the 
most  perfect  literary  jewel  does  not 
look  so  well  when  torn  from  its  setting. 

But  the  most  potent  argument 
against  the  old  system  is  that  it  fails 
to  inspire  a love  for  reading.  When 
the  children  left  school  they  failed  to 
continue  in  the  good  work.  Com- 
plaints were  heard  everywhere  that 
the  young  sought  their  literary  recrea- 
tion in  publications  that  were  both 
vulgar  and  indecent.  A vicious  taste 
had  sprung  up  from  the  knowledge  al- 
ready obtained.  Evidently  something 
was  wrong,  the  difficulty  being  to  find 
an  adequate  remedy. 

The  means  suggested  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  instead  of  readers  made 
up  of  selections,  complete  literary 
works  should  be  read  by  the  pupils. 
There  is  a growing  disposition  to  be- 
lieve that  this  method  is,  to  say  the 
least,  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  text-book  of  the  class  is  the 
complete  work  of  a reputable  author. 
It  must  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils,  it  must  be  interesting,  and  it 
must  be  pure  in  its  language  and  in 
its  tone. 

At  first,  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  works  of  a suitable  char- 
acter adapted  to  the  needs  of  school 
use,  but  now  so  many  publishers  have 
issued  books  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand that  any  teacher  who  desires  to 
try  the  plan  will  be  able  to  make  a se- 
lection from  a large  list.  In  doing 
this  several  points  must  be  maturely 
considered.  The  teacher  must  not  se- 
lect the  book  merely  because  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  his  taste  though  the  teacher 
should  be  interested  in  whatever  work 


is  chosen.  The  pupils  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. Unless  the  children  like  the 
exercise  the  teacher  teaches  in  vain. 
Again,  many  books  interesting  to 
young  and  old  alike  contain  passages 
that  are  not  fit  reading  for  the  young. 
This  may  be,  not  because  the  book  is 
immoral — who  would  call  the  Bible 
immoral  ? yet  who  would  allow  chil- 
dren to  read  all  of  it? — but  because 
what  is,  under  conditions,  suited  to 
men  and  women  is  not  necessarily 
suited  to  immature  minds. 

The  work  being  selected,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  should  reading  be 
taught  so  as  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view : to  instil  in  the  pupils  a de- 
sire to  read  what  is  best  in  literature, 
so  that  when  they  leave  school  they 
will  be  attracted  by  what  is  good  and 
repelled  by  what  is  bad  ? The  answer 
to  this  question  depends  largely  on  the 
teacher.  The  personality  of  the  teach- 
er in  this  as  in  every  other  subject  will 
accomplish  much,  but  even  the  best 
of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  poorest,  will 
be  assisted  by  attacking  the  subject  in 
a systematic  way.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  show  one  method  of  doing 
it,  a method  which  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  having  been  tried  in  actual 
teaching  and  has  been  found  to  be 
measurably  successful. 

The  story  of  the  book  should  be 
known  as  a whole.  The  pupils  should 
be  able  to  give  the  plot  in  their  own 
language.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
having  the  class  read  the  work  through 
rapidly  with  this  object  alone  in  view. 
Not  more  than  ten  lessons  should  be 
spent  in  this  first  reading.  The  num- 
ber of  lines  or  pages  being  noted,  the 
teacher  should  divide  the  book  into 
ten  parts.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  end  of  the  lesson  should  be  a nat- 
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ural  end.  It  should  not  be  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a paragraph.  A page  or  two, 
more  or  less,  should  not  be  considered 
in  opposition  to  a fitting  conclusion. 
If  the  work  is  too  long  to  be  read  in 
class  in  ten  lessons,  the  pupils  should 
do  the  reading  as  part  of  their  home- 
work— a better  form  of  homework 
could  not  be  devised — and  the  time  in 
class  could  be  spent  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  lesson  in  the  language  of 
the  pupils.  Any  attempts  to  repro- 
duce by  memorizing  should  be  discoun- 
tenanced. Each  lesson  should  include 
a brief  review  of  the  story  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  the  end  of  the  ten  lessons 
a written  recitation  or  composition 
should  be  required  on  the  story  ol  the 
whole  book. 

The  work  should  then  be  read  a sec- 
ond time  more  carefully,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  plot,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  different  characters.  About  twenty 
lessons  will  accomplish  this,  a part  of 
the  reading,  if  necessary,  being  done  at 
home  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Here  some  help  and  instruction  will  be 
ordinarily  required  by  the  children. 
It  will  be  well  not  merely  to  tell  the 
pupils  to  do  it,  but  to  show  them  how 
to  do  it.  One  lesson  can  be  profitably 
spent  in  instructing  them  how  to  study. 
Let  the  teacher  go  over  the  lesson  with 
the  class,  explaining  whether  or  not 
the  portion  of  the  story  told  comes  to 
an  end,  what  characters  are  introduced, 
what  effect  they  have  on  the  plot,  how 
the  pupils  shall  determine  the  charac- 
ters by  their  words  and  actions,  whether 
the  people  acting  are  good  or  bad,  the 
story  of  each  character  as  narrated  in 
the  lesson,  and  what  impression  is 
made  on  the  reader  by  each.  In  short, 
let  the  teacher  teach  the  pupils  in  the 
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way  and  on  the  points  he  wishes  them 
to  study.  At  the  end  of  this  second 
reading,  or  during  its  continuance,  short 
written  recitations  or  compositions 
should  be  made  on  the  main  topics  or 
characters. 

The  third  reading  should  continue 
for  the  rest  of  the  term,  and  should  in- 
clude not  less  than  fifty  lessons.  In 
this  reading  a more  critical  study 
should  be  devoted  to  the  minutiae  of 
the  work.  The  meanings  of  the  diffi- 
cult words  should  be  clearly  brought 
out,  either  by  definitions  or  by  use  in 
sentences.  Every  pupil  should  have 
a small  dictionary  and  access  to  a large 
one  for  this  purpose.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  look  up  all 
new  or  obscure  words  for  themselves. 
When  the  wrong  meaning  is  given  they 
should  be  taught  to  try  if  the  sentence 
will  make  sense  when  that  meaning  is 
substituted  for  the  word  in  question. 

All  allusions  and  references  should 
be  clearly  brought  out.  Much  optional 
work  may  be  given  by  asking  pupils 
to  hunt  up  an  allusion  as  far  as  their 
access  to  books  allows.  But  too  much 
should  not  be  required.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  class  must  be  relied  upon 
for  anything  more  than  what  is  strict- 
ly necessary  for  obtaining  the  full 
meaning  of  the  passage.  The  mean- 
ing of  phrases  and  clauses,  when  at  all 
obscure,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Quotations  should  be  assigned  to  the 
proper  authors,  whenever  practicable. 

If  the  work  is  in  poetry  the  metre 
should  be  taught  and  the  pupils  should 
be  required  to  read  and  to  write  lines 
and  passages  so  as  to  show  the  metrical 
divisions.  Unusual  and  exceptional 
changes  of  metre  should  not  be  dwelt 
upon,  but  the  differences  of  accent 
which  are  intentionally  made  by  the 
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poet  should  be  noted  and  their  reason 
explained. 

During  the  third  reading,  preferably 
at  its  commencement,  the  biography  of 
the  author  should  be  studied.  This 
can  be  more  or  less  extended  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  teacher  or  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  pupils.  At  least  the 
dates  of  the  author’s  birth  and  death, 
his  nationality,  a few  important  events 
of  his  life,  and  the  titles  of  his  best 
known  other  works  should  be  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  The  influence  of  his 
times  on  his  personality,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  work  studied  on  his  own 
and  other  times  may  be  studied,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  but  it  will  be 
unwise  to  go  beyond  the  children’s 
comprehension  and  interest.  They  are 
more  impressed  with  the  concrete. 
The  author’s  personality  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  them,  and  any  anecdotes 
illustrating  this  will  be  gladly  received. 

Passages  of  unusual  beauty  or  felic- 
ity, worthy  of  remembrance,  should  be 
committed  to  memory.  In  this  exer- 
cise, absolute  accuracy  should  be  in- 
sisted on.  If  the  matter  is  worth  mem- 
orizing, it  is  worth  memorizing  with 
absolute  fidelity  to  the  original.  While 
in  reproductions  of  the  story  the  pupils 
should  give  the  matter  in  their  own 
words,  the  selections  should  be  learned 
without  the  variation  of  a syllable. 
Nor  will  teachers  find  this  difficult  if 
they  insist  upon  it  from  the  beginning. 
No  slouchiness  should  be  tolerated.  It 
is  worth  while  to  remember  that  insist- 
ance  upon  accuracy  at  the  proper  time 
is  a valuable  means  of  mental  training. 

In  addition,  on  this  reading,  the 
teacher  may  wisely  spend  time  on  the 
grammatical  exposition  of  the  lesson. 
It  is  not  meant  that  the  dreary  round 
of  mechanical  parsing  should  be  re- 


quired. Difficult  sentences  may  be 
made  clear  by  a broad  analysis.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  grammar, 
properly  understood,  is  the  application 
of  common  sense  to  language.  If  a 
pupil  can  tell  the  component  clauses 
of  a sentence  and  what  each  clause 
modifies  he  must  necessarily  possess  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning. 
To  call  for  the  syntax  of  a word  or 
clause  or  phrase,  whose  meaning  might 
be  mistaken,  is  to  require  the  pupil  to 
show  that  he  has  mastered  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  Used  in  this  way 
grammar  will  not  raise  any  sense  of 
discontent  or  disgust  with  the  lesson. 

Another  exercise  valuable  as  a test 
of  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  lesson, 
is  to  change  sentences  to  ones  similar 
in  meaning  but  of  a different  form. 
For  example,  require  that  a compound 
sentence  should  be  rewritten  as  a sim- 
ple or  as  a complex  sentence,  and 
vice  versa. 

Frequently,  or  occasionally,  a writ- 
ten recitation  or  a composition  will 
prove  a valuable  means  of  giving  defi- 
niteness to  the  pupil’s  ideas  and  infor- 
mation to  the  teacher  as  to  the  success 
of  the  class  in  the  performance  of  the 
work.  Even  from  a hasty  inspection 
of  this  written  work  the  teacher  can 
obtain  valuable  hints  as  to  what  lines 
should  be  emphasized.  It  is  a poor 
teacher  who  cannot  learn  from  the  ig- 
norance of  his  pupils  the  means  to  re- 
move that  want  of  knowledge. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
success  largely  depends  on  how  the  les- 
sons are  taught.  Perfunctory  lessons 
will  beget  no  tangible  results.  The 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  all  the 
points  he  intends  to  impress  upon  his 
pupils.  He  must  prepare  himself  be- 
fore each  lesson.  He  must  feel  the 
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beauties  of  the  author  before  he  can 
expect  his  class  to  become  aware  of 
them.  In  each  lesson  he  must  have 
clearly  in  view  just  what  he  intends  to 
teach  and  how  he  intends  to  teach  it. 
He  cannot  afford  to  wait  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment.  Enthusiasm 
is  catching.  The  class  will  be  interested 
in  what  the  teacher  is  interested.  Chil- 
dren are  good  imitators.  They  follow 
the  teacher  in  many  ways  which  not 
all  teachers  suspect.  Let  him  then  be 
sure  that  he  has  what  he  pretends  to 
give.  If  he  has  not  that  love  for  read- 
ing with  which  he  seeks  to  inspire 


them,  let  him  get  it  before  he  attempts 
to  teach  the  subject.  Even  in  these 
late  times  bricks  cannot  be  made  with- 
out straw. 

At  least  two  complete  literary  works 
can  be  read  in  this  way  during  the 
year.  Opportunities  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  pupils  to  do  what  sup- 
plementary reading  is  possible.  Sug- 
gestions and  hints  can  be  given  by  the 
teacher  according  to  his  opportunities. 
At  least  he  can  be  sure  that  if  he  has 
inspired  his  class  with  an  admiration 
for  what  they  have  read  with  him  he 
has  gone  a long  way  in  attaining  the 
end  of  his  purpose. 


UnMtioiAl  Tfe+a fffcte. 

(Gleaned  from  the  Scrap-Book  of  an  Old  Pedagogue.) 

Genius  is  the  power  of  making 
efforts. 

We  shall  always  find  mercy  behind 
a cloud  if  we  look  for  it. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled 
by  an  outward  touch — as  the  sunbeam. 

Knowledge  is  a diadem  to  a young 
person,  and  a chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck. 

QLike  unto  trees  of  gold  arranged  in 
beds  of  silver  are  words  of  wisdom  ut- 
tered in  due  season. 

Vain  is  science  to  him  who  has  not 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  ineffable  Being, 
who  everywhere  exists. 

Correct  opinions  well  established  on 
any  subject,  are  the  best  preservative 
against  the  seductions  of  error. 

Knowledge  was  not  given  to  keep, 
but  to  impart;  the  grace  of  this  price- 
less jewel  is  lost  in  concealment. 

The  passions  are  the  gales  of  life 
and  it  is  Religion  only  that  can  pre- 
vent them  from  rising  to  a tempest. 

We  unconsciously  imitate  what  we 
aabitually  admire.  Hold  up  no  ideal 
before  the  child  that  is  unworthy  of 
admiration. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  in- 
struct his  pupils ; he  may  not  enter 
into  the  house  of  each  to  give  his  les- 
sons; but  he  can  speak  to  them  by  his 
example. 

A good  education  will  prevent  faults 
in  young  people,  which  nothing  but 
rigid  discipline  will  cure  when  they 
have  taken  root. 

Well  arranged  time  is  the  surest 
mark  of  a well  arranged  mind.  Little 
can  be  done  well  to  which  the  whole 
mind  is  not  applied. 

It  is  only  to  the  man  of  large  and 
noble  soul,  to  him  who  blends  a culti- 
vated mind  with  an  upright  heart,  that 
men  yield  the  tribute  of  deep  and  gen- 
uine respect. 

The  Gospel  contains  so  perfect  a 
body  of  ethics  that  Reason  may  be  ex- 
cused from  inquiry,  since  she  may  find 
man’s  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  Rev- 
elation than  in  herself. 

Our  talents  and  our  learning  are  to 
be  employed  in  promoting  Virtue,  Re- 
ligion and  Truth ; in  practices,  exam- 
ples and  persuasions,  proportioned  to 
the  measure  of  these  advantages. 
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In  teaching  history  the  worth  of  na- 
tions should  be  fairly  estimated.  Jus- 
tice requires  that  while  their  vices  are 
put  into  one  scale,  their  virtues  should 
as  conscientiously  be  poised  in  the 
other. 

Good  training  and  a fair  start  con- 
stitute a more  desirable  patrimony 
than  wealth;  and  the  parents  and 
teachers  who  study  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren rather  than  the  gratification  of 
their  own  avarice  or  vanity  would  do 
well  to  think  of  this. 

The  only  living  end  and  aim  of  ev- 
erything we  learn,  of  everything  we 
experience,  of  every  truth  we  are 
taught,  is  the  practical  use  we  make  of 
it  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soul,  the 
attuning  of  the  thoughts  and  passions, 
the  exaltation  of  the  life. 

After  the  most  powerful  efforts  of 
our  knowledge  and  prowess,  there  are 
multitudes  of  facts  with  reference  to 
which  we  are  equally  ignorant  and 
helpless;  herein  our  best  wisdom  is 
modest  surrender  and  acquiescence. 
It  is  not  natural  that  the  creature 
should  see  as  far  as  the  Creator. 

The  Com vemtloa  Method. 

What  shall  I do  to  interest  my  pu- 
pils? In  the  first  place,  let  them  see 
that  you  are  interested  in  your  work, 
and  not  doing  it  for  so  much  a month. 
Next,  don’t  cling  to  the  same  way  of 
doing  that  work  at  all  times  and  with 
all  children.  Put  yourself  in  touch 
with  your  children,  bearing  in  mind 
that  there  are  different  kinds  of 
“ touches,”  and  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  reached  in  the  same  way. 
See  to  it,  when  you  give  instruction , that 
your  pupils  absorb  it.  Make  sure  that 
they  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about,  and — what  is  equally  if  not 
more  important — that  they  understand 


what  they  are  talking  about  when  they 
recite  their  lessons  to  you.  See  that 
they  know  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 
they  use  in  defining  terms  proposed  to 
them. 

Every  well  regulated  teacher  knows 
that  circumstances  will  arise  when  not 
an  answer  will  be  forthcoming  all  along 
the  line;  when  a lack  of  understand- 
ing will  seem  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  entire  class.  There  must  be 
some  cause  for  this,  and  the  teacher 
should  at  once  find  out  that  cause.  It 
may  lie  in  himself ; in  his  want  of  clear- 
ness, in  his  form  of  explanation,  or  his 
defective  and  uninteresting  manner  of 
presenting  the  facts.  Then,  again,  his 
mode  of  questioning  may  be  weak  and 
unattractive.  The  wide-awake  teacher 
will  grasp  the  situation  at  once,  go  over 
this  part  of  the  lesson  again  more  care- 
fully and  change  the  style  of  question- 
ing. 

The  fault,  may,  on  the  other  hand* 
be  with  the  pupils  themselves  and  be 
owing  to  indifference,  inattention, 
weariness,  bad  physical  conditions,  or 
being  kept  in  one  position  too  long. 
The  teacher  might  here  relax  the  ri- 
gidity of  “ class  formality,”  and  drop 
into  a simple,  pleasant  conversation 
with  his  pupils  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Now,  the  teacher  as- 
sumes the  role  of  sympathetic  friend, 
and  gradually  draws  his  pupils  out  of 
their,  too  often,  usual  restraint,  and 
makes  them  feel  quite  at  home.  He 
talks  in  a free  and  unrestrained  man- 
ner ; suggests  certain  things,  draws  out 
necessary  information,  as  if  seeking  it 
for  his  own  enlightenment,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  evidence  of  any  desire 
to  instruct  others.  Children  soon  for- 
get that  they  are  being  taught ; learn- 
ing no  longer  seems  a drudgery  and 
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the  interest  of  the  whole  class  is  awak- 
ened. The  pupils  have  been  drawn 
into  a conversation,  without  restraint, 
they  have  stated  what  they  knew; 
they  asked  such  questions  as  suggested 
themselves,  and  the  alert  teacher  has 
been  able  to  take  advantage  ot  this 
state  of  mind  of  his  pupils,  to  direct 
their  thoughts  and  attention;  to  ply 
them  with  questions  and  to  guide  the 
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work  at  all  points  until  he  has  reached 
the  desired  end. 

While  this  method  of  securing  and 
holding  attention  works  admirably 
with  older  pupils,  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  young  children.  Skill  and 
judgment  are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  carry  on  such  a work 
with  effect,  but,  it  will  pay,  and  pay 
well,  in  the  end. 
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STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  MARC  F.  VALLETTE,  LL.  D. 
COLUMBUS:  HIS  LAST  VOYAGES  AND  DEATH. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Reception  of  Columbus  by  the 
Spanish  Sovereigns. — Pope  Alexan- 
der’s Bull  of  Demarcation. — Solic- 
itude of  the  Church  for  the  Chris- 
tianization of  the  Natives. — Second 
Voyage  of  Columbus.  — Bernardo 
Builor  Boyle  Appointed  First  Vic- 
ar Apostolic  of  the  Indies. — Fur- 
ther Discoveries. — Destruction  of 
the  Colony  at  Hispaniola.— Isabella 
Founed.  — Return  of  the  Fleet 
to  Spain. — Bad  Faith  of  Aguada. — 
Columbus  Returns  to  Spain.— Third 
Voyage  of  Columbus. — Reaches  the 
Mainland. — Returns  to  Hispaniola. 
— Is  Sent  Home  in  Chains. — Fourth 
Voyage  of  Columbus. — Disappoint- 
ments and  Sickness.-  Returns  to 
Spain. — His  Last  Hours. — Death. — 
Where  Are  His  Remains? 

In  the  meantime  the  Spanish  Sover- 
eigns had  been  informed  by  me8sengerof 
of  the  return  of  the  Admiral;  of  his  won- 
derful discoveries,  and  of  the  treasures  in 
gold,  spices,  rare  birds,  and  still  rarer 
human  beings  that  he  had  brought  with 


him  from  the  New  World  beyond  the 
main.  They  prepared  to  receive  him  at 
Barcelona  with  all  the  honors  and  mag- 
nificence his  glorious  mission  merited. 
The  nobility  of  the  united  kingdoms 
and  other  provinces  of  Spain  came  to 
Barcelona  to  meet  Columbus,  and  his 
triumphal  entry  into  that  city  was  that 
of  a prince  of  future  kingdoms.  At  the 
head  of  this  ever  memorable  procession 
marched  the  seven  natives  brought  by 
Columbus  from  the  newly  discovered 
land,  as  a living  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a hitherto  unknown  race  of  men. 
Their  bodies  were  painted  in  different 
colors,  and  decorated  with  strange 
feathers,  gold  necklaces  and  pearls. 
Upon  the  heads  of  Moorish  or  negro 
slaves  were  borne,  in  golden  basins,  the 
precious  stones,  the  unknown  plants 
and  other  curiosities  collected  on  those 
distant  shores.  To  give  variety  to 
these,  animals  and  birds  of  wondrous 
plumage  were  exhibited  to  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of  Europeans.  Then  came 
the  great  Admiral  himself,  mounted 
upon  a superbly  caparisoned  charger, 
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the  gift  of  the  royal  Ferdinand,  and 
surrounded  by  a cavalcade  of  nobles 
and  courtiers  and  knights.  All  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  man  who,  a few 
months  ago  had  been  regarded  as  a 
“ visionary,”  but  who  was  now  recog- 
nized as  inspired  of  Heaven.  “None 
could  compare  with  him,  all  felt  him 
to  be  the  greatest  or  the  most  fortunate 
of  men.” 

Seated  under  a golden  canopy  upon 
a throne  erected  for  them,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  awaited  the  man  who  had 
“added  a new  world  to  Castile  and 
to  Leon.”  As  he  approached,  they  rose 
from  their  seats  as  if  receiving  an  in- 
spired messenger;  they  bade  him  sit 
upon  a level  with  themselves,  and  lis- 
tened with  respect  and  admiration  to 
the  detailed  account  of  his  voyages. 
His  story  told,  the  Sovereigns,  moved 
even  to  tears,  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
with  grateful  hearts  recited  the  Te  Deum 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  greatest  con- 
quest that  God  had  ever  yet  vouchsafed 
to  mortal  kings. 

Messengers  were  immediately  sent  to 
bear  the  glad  tidings  and  the  fame  of 
the  poor  geographer  of  Cordova,  to  all 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Honors,  titles 
and  rights  over  lands  to  be  discovered 
later  on  became,  by  formal  treaty,  the 
reward  of  Columbus.  The  V iceroyalty 
and  the  government,  and  “ one-fourth 
of  the  riches  and  produce  of  the  seas, 
the  islands,  and  the  continents  on 
which  he  should  plant  the  Cross  of 
Christ  or  unfold  the  banner  of  Spain 
were  made  parts  of  the  Admiral’s  re- 
ward. 

Knowing  that  disputes  would  arise 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  concern- 


ing the  newly  discovered  lands  in  “ the 
Indies,”  the  Princes  of  Castile  and  Leon 
applied  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  con- 
fer these  lands  upon  their  crowns.  The 
application  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Holy  See.  Greatly  commending 
their  laudable  purpose  in  the  Lord,  the 
Pope  required  of  them,  for  “ the  zeal  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  to  prosecute  the 
said  expedition  (the  second  voyage 
of  Columbus  now  in  contemplation)  to 
lead  the  people  of  the  aforesaid  lands 
and  islands  to  the  Christian  religion, 
......  and  that  they  (the  Sovereigns) 

shall  spare  no  labors  at  any  time,  nor 
be  deterred  by  any  perils,  convinced 
of  a firm  hope  and  confidence  that  the 
Omnipotent  God  will  give  good  success 
to  their  holy  efforts.*  The  Bull  of 
Demarcation  goes  on  to  “ grant  and  as- 
sign to  you,  your  heirs  and  successors, 
all  mainlands  and  islands  found,  or  to 
be  found,  discovered  or  to  be  discover- 
ed, towards  the  West  and  South,  draw- 
ing a line  from  the  Arctic  or  North 
Pole  to  the  Antarctic  or  South  Pole ; 
continuing  in  this  donation  whatso- 
ever mainlands  or  islands  are  found 
toward  India  or  toward  any  other  part 
whatsoever  it  be,  being  distant  from,  or 
without  the  aforesaid  line  drawn  one 
hundred  leagues  towards  the  West  and 
South  from  any  of  the  islands  which 
are  commonly  called  de  los  Azores  y 
Cabo  Verde . 

“All  the  islands  and  mainlands, 
therefore,  found  or  to  be  found,  dis- 
covered, or  to  be  discovered,  from  the 
said  line  towards  the  West  and  South, 
such  as  have  not  actually  been  here- 
tofore possessed  by  any  Christian 
King  or  Prince  until  the  day  of  the 


* Requirimus  at  cam  expeditionem  hajusmodi  omnino  prosequi  et  assamere  probamente,  orthodoxs  fldei 
zelo,  Intend  a tis  popalos  in  hajasmodl  insults  et  terris  degentes  ftd  Chrlsti&n&m  religion  em  suscipiendum, 
inducere  debe&tts ; nec  perlcala  nec  lftborea  alio  unquftm  tempore  vos  deterreant  firms  spe  flduciaqae  conoep* 
tis,  qaod  Dens  Omnlpotens  conatas  vestro*  feliciter  prosequetar.— Bull  of  Alexander  VI,,  Inter  oaetera. 
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Nativity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
last  past,  from  the  which  begin- 
neth  this  present  year  of  Our  Lord  M, 
CCC.,  lxxxxiii,  whensoever  any  such 
shall  be  found  by  your  messengers  and 
captains;  we,  by  the  authority,  &c., 

do  forever,  by  tenor  of  these 

presents,  give,  grant  and  assign  to  you, 
your  heirs  and  successors  (the  Kings 
of  Castile  and  Leon),  all  these  lands 
and  islands,  with  these  dominions, 
territories,  castles,  towns,  places  and 
villages,  with  all  the  right  and  juris- 
diction thereto  pertaining:  constitut- 
ing, assigning  and  deputing  you,  your 
heirs  and  successors  the  lords  thereof, 
with  full  and  free  power,  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  Decreeing,  never- 
theless, by  this,  our  donation,  grant 
and  assignation,  that  from  no  Christian 
prince  which  actually  hath  possessed 
the  aforesaid  islands  and  mainlands 
unto  the  day  of  the  Nativity  of  Our 
Lord  aforesaid,  their  right  obtained,  to 
be  understood  to  be  hereby  taken 
away,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  taken 
away.” 

The  solicitude  of  the  Church  for  the 
Christianization  and  civilization  of 
peoples  to  be  found  upon  these  “main- 
lands and  islands”  manifests  itself 
most  touchingly  in  the  very  next  par- 
agraph of  the  Bull  just  quoted : 

“Furthermore  we  command  you,  in 
virtue  of  holy  obedience  (as  you  have 
promised  and  as  we  doubt  not  you  will 
do  out  of  pure  devotion  and  royal  mag- 


nanimity) to  send  to  the  said  mainlands 
and  islands , honest , virtuous  and  learned 
menf  such  as  fear  Ood  and  are  able  to  in- 
struct the  inhabitants  in  the  Catholic 
faith  and  good  manners,  applying  all 
their  possible  diligence  in  the  prem- 
ises.”* 

In  the  meantime  preparations  were 
being  made  for  a second  voyage  to  the 
New  World.  Before  the  departure 
the  Indians  brought  by  Columbus  were 
baptized.  The  religious  character  of 
the  great  work  of  Columbus  stands  out 
prominently  in  every  voyage  and  in 
every  point  of  discovery.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  express  wishes  of  the 
Holy  Father,  Columbus  applied  for 
zealous  apostles  to  accompany  him  on 
his  second  voyage.  Several  religious 
orders,  especially  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  were  ready  at  his  call,  but 
their  superior  for  the  missions  of  the 
Western  World,  was  to  be  a Benedic- 
tine. Father  Bernard  Biiil,  or  Boyle, f 
of  the  famous  monastery  of  Monserrate, 
in  Spain,  believed  to  have  been  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent,  and  a man  of  reputa- 
tion for  piety  and  learning,  having 
been  suggested  to  Pope  Alexander  by 
their  Catholic  Majesties,  was  appointed 
by  him  his  Vicar  Apostolic  for  the  In- 
dies, and  Legate  in  the  New  World. 
He  was  accompanied  by  twelve  priests, 
some  belonging  to  religious  orders,  and 
others  to  the  secular  clergy.  Among 
the  Franciscans,  Columbus  had  the 
happiness  of  numbering  his  dear  old 


♦The  Bull  Inter  Caetera  quoted  above,  was  not  the  first  Bull  drafted  and  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in 
reference  to  the  lands  discovered  by  Columbus.  On  the  day  before  (May  3, 1493,1  he  had  published  a Bull,  the 
text  of  which,  for  the  greater  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Bull  Inter  Carter  a,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  most  vital 
passages,  i.  e., those  laying  down  the  line  of  demarcation  that  was  to  separate  the  possessions  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  from  those  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns.  The  copy  of  the  Bull  of  May  3d,  Is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Archives  at  Jamaica,  and  is  printed  in  Navarre  te’s  Colcccion , Vol.  II.,  p.  23,  seg.  The  variation  referred  to  is 
as  follows : “ Sed  de  nostra  mera  liberaUtate,  el  ex  scientia  ac  de  Apostolic a?  potestatis  plenitudine,  omnes  et  singulat  ter - 
ras  et  insulas  prsedictas  sic  incognitas , et  hactenus  per  nuntvos  ve&tros  repcrlas  et  repenendas  in  posterum , quae  sub  dom. 
into  nctuali  temporal i aliquorum  dominorum  Christianorum  constitutse  non  sint,  etc. 

fNova  typis  transacta  Navigatio  Novi  Orbis  Iodise  Occidentalis,  Buellii  Catalan!,  Abbatis  Montis  Serrati , 
et  universam  Americam,  sive  Novum  Orbem  sacrte  sed  is  Apost.  Rom.  a Latere  Legatl,  Vicarii,  ac  Patriarchte  : 
sociorumque  Monachorum  ex  Ordine  8.  Benedicti,  ad  supradicti  Novi  Mundi  barbaras  Gentes,  Christ!  S.  Evan* 
gelium  prsedicandi  gratia,  delegatorum  Sacerdotum,  dlmissl  per  Papam  Alexandrum  VI.  an.  149i,  nunc  primum 
e variis  Scriptoribus  in  unum  collects,  et  flguris  oraata.  Auctore  Venerando  Fr.  Don  Honorio  Phflopono, 
Ord.  8.  Benedicti  Monacho. 
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friend  and  benefactor,  Father  Joan 
Perez  de  Marchena. 

Columbus  set  out  on  his  second  voy- 
age to  the  New  World,  from  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  on  September  25th,  1493. 
The  fleet,  this  time,  consisted  of  four- 
teen caravels  and  three  large  caracks, 
the  highest  of  which,  the  Maria  6a- 
lante  (Gracious  Mary)  bore  the  Admir- 
al’s standard.  Among  the  Admiral’s 
companions  on  his  flag  ship  were  Father 
Antonio  de  Marchena,  the  astronomer;* 
Doctor  Chanca,  the  surgeon-in-chief; 
two  baptized  Indian  interpreters,  Alon- 
zo de  Ojeda,  who  later  on  became  fa- 
mous as  an  explorer  of  great  daring ; 
Diego  Columbus,  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  Admiral;  Pedro  Margarite,  a 
favorite  of  the  King,  but  who  proved 
himself  a bitter  enemy  of  Columbus ; 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  subsequently  fa- 
mous in  the  history  of  Florida,  and  the 
pilot,  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  Besides  these 
there  was,  as  a simple  passenger,  Don 
Francisco  de  Casaus,  (better  known  as 
Las  Casas),  father  of  the  world-re- 
nowned Bartolomeo  Las  Casas,  who, 
at  a later  date  became  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indians.  The  Vicar  Apostolic  and 
his  religious  were  on  one  of  the  other 
vessels.  Among  the  stock  of  supplies 
taken  on  the  vessels  were  eight  hogs, 
the  parent  stock  of  nearly  all  the  hogs 
in  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  new 
continent. 

On  the  evening  of  November  2nd, 
the  Admiral  recognized  that  he  was 


near  land,  though  none  of  his  captains 
dreamed  of  such  a thing.  Early  the 
next  morning,  Sunday,  a mountain- 
ous island  came  in  sight,  and  in  honor 
of  the  day  he  called  it  Dominica,  (Sun- 
day Island).  On  the  following  day  he 
discovered  Guadaloupe,  and  on  the  10th 
the  island  of  Antigua.  After  making 
other  discoveries,  which  we  need  not 
follow  in  detail,  the  Admiral  arrived  at 
Hispaniola,  only  to  find  his  little  col- 
ony at  Navidad  entirely  destroyed. 
The  fort,  built  in  part  with  the  timbers 
of  the  ill-fated  Santa  Maria,  his  first 
flag  ship,  was  in  ruins,  and  the  men 
he  had  left  to  guard  it,  after  quarreling 
among  themselves,  and  abusing  the 
kindness  of  Guacanag&ri,  were  set  up- 
on by  Caonabo,  a neighboring  chief, 
who  burned  the  tower  and  killed  or 
dispersed  the  garrison,  none  of  whom 
were  ever  heard  of  more.  Columbus 
built  another  fort  in  a different  part  of 
the  island,  and  called  his  new  colony 
Isabella,  which  became  the  first  Chris- 
tian city  in  the  New  World.  He  es- 
tablished friendly  relations  with  the 
natives,  built,  cultivated,  and  gov- 
erned the  first  European  colony.  He 
desired  to  bring  to  the  native  tribes  of 
Hispaniola  and  of  the  New  World  the 
religion  and  civilization  of  Europe  and 
not  its  yoke,  its  vices  and  its  sins.  He 
searched  for  gold  in  regions  which  he 
still  took  for  India,  and  found  only  a 
rich  and  fertile  soil  and  a people  as 
easy  to  govern  as  to  subdue.  Being  in 


* There  seems  to  be  a disposition  on  the  part  of  historians  to  confound  Father  Joan  Peres  with  Father 
Antonio  de  Marchena,  both  Franciscan  Friars  of  the  Convent  of  La  Rabida,  and  both  friends  of  Columbus. 
Father  Antonio  was  an  “Astrologer,”  as  a professor  of  astronomy  was  called  In  those  days,  and  to  him  the 
theory  of  Columbus  presented  no  scientific  difficulty.  Rossely  de  Lorges  claims  that  “ it  was  Father  Juan 
Peres  de  Marchena,”  that  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  and  that  he  was  “ the  first  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,  that  trod  the  soil  of  the  New  World ; and  he  must  have  been  the  person  that  blessed  all  the 
wooden  crosses  that  Columbus  planted  in  the  lands  he  discovered.”  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Rt.  Rev.  Bernardo  Bull  or  Boyle  was,  not  only  superior  to  the  band  of  priests  that  accompanied  Columbus 
on  this  second  voyage,  but  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  in  univertam  Americam,  give  Novum  Orbem  taerm 
tedit  Apod.  Rom.  a Latere  Legati , Vicarii,  ac  Patriarch a?,  and,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  have  exer- 
cised his  right  as  Vicar  Apostolic  to  say  the  first  Mass  in  the  New  World.  Would  not  Columbus  and  his  fol- 
lowers naturally  have  looked  to  him  to  do  so  ? 

In  regard  to  the  two  Franciscan  Fathers  above  referred  to.  the  late  Dr.  John  Gilmarr  Shea,  in  his  “ Colum- 
bus  and  the  men  of  Polos,”  says : “ The  piety  of  Father  Juan  Peres,  and  the  learning  of  the  Guardian  of  the  Con- 
vent, Father  Antonio  de  Marchena,  aided  Columbus  in  his  final  appeal  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon.”—If.  8.  Catholic  Hitt.  Hag.  Vol.  II.t  No.  vi. 
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want  of  fresh  supplies  of  men,  domestic 
animals,  tools,  plants  and  seeds,  he  de- 
cided to  send  the  greater  part  of  his 
ships  back  to  Spain.  Disaffection  and 
envy  had  already  asserted  themselves 
among  his  followers,  and  the  disaf- 
fected, and  jealous  and  envious  were 
the  first  to  seek  passage  home  that 
they  might  poison  the  minds  of  the 
Sovereigns  against  their  leader  and 
raise  murmurs,  accusations  and  cal- 
umnies against  him.*  The  result  of 
these  intrigues  was  that  the  Sovereigns 
sent  out  Don  Juan  de  Aguada  as  com- 
i&ario  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Admiral.  Aguada 
soon  proved  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  and 
Columbus  found  it  necessary  to  return 
to  Spain  to  justify  his  acts  and  con- 
found his  enemies.  This  he  did,  leav- 
ing the  colony  in  charge  of  his  brother, 
the  Adelantado,  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus. On  reaching  Spain  (1496)  he 
soon  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  with 
his  Sovereigns,  and  in  1498,  he  set  out 
upon  a third  voyage.  This  time  steer- 
ing more  to  the  southward,  he  dis- 
covered Trinidad  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinoco,  which  on  account  of 
the  dangers  encountered,  he  called  the 
Dragon’s  Mouth,  — and  landed  at 
Paria,  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 
After  these  discoveries  the  Admiral  re- 
turned to  Hispaniola,  where  he  found 
everything  in  disorder.  The  ears  of 
the  Sovereigns  had  been  again  abused, 
Don  Francisco  Bobadilla  had  been 
sent  out  from  Spain  to  supersede  Co- 
lumbus as  governor,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  sent  Columbus  home  in 
chains.  When  the  noble  prisoner  ar- 


rived at  Cadiz,  a cry  of  generous  indig- 
nation went  up  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  was  re-echoed  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  The  Sovereigns  disavowed 
all  knowledge  of  this  disgraceful  and 
ungrateful  proceeding,  the  generous 
Isabella  was  moved  to  tears,  and  even 
the  cold  hearted  Ferdinand  was  touch- 
ed with  compassion  when  he  looked 
upon  the  face  of  this  extraordinary 
man  now  grown  old  with  suffering. 
Unfortunately  this  sympathy  did  not 
extend  beyond  words,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  noble  Isabella.  Nicholas  Obando 
was  appointed  successor  to  Bobadilla, 
and,  in  spite  of  disappointments  and 
broken  faith,  Columbus  set  out  on  his 
fourth  voyage  on  May  9th,  1502,  to 
seek  a passage  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  which  he  imagined  lay 
between  Honduras  and  Paria.  But  the 
mutinous  character  of  his  crew  forced 
him  aside  to  seek  for  gold,  and  after 
many  difficulties  and  disasters,  and 
having  been  able  to  add  but  little  of 
importance  to  his  previous  discoveries, 
he  returned  to  Spain  in  November, 
1504,  only  to  find  his  ever  faithful 
friend  Isabella  dead,  and  Ferdinand  as 
heartless  and  ungrateful  as  ever.  From 
his  sick  bed  he  wrote  to  the  King:  “ Y our 
Majesty  does  not  think  fit  to  keep  the 
promises  which  I have  received  from 
you  and  the  Queen, f who  is  now  in 
glory.  To  struggle  with  your  will 
would  be  wrestling  with  the  wind.  I 
have  done  my  duty.  May  God,  Who 
has  always  been  good  to  me,  accom- 
plish what  remains  according  to  His 
divine  justice.” 

Columbus  now  realized  that  his  days 
were  drawing  to  a close.  Deeply  in  his 


* Among  the  first  to  go  were  Father  Boyle  and  the  treacherous  Margarite. 

t “ Queen  Isabella  was  one  of  the  purest  spirits  that  ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  a nation.  Had  she  bee11 
spared,  her  benignant  Influence  would  have  prerented  many  a scene  of  horror  in  the  colonization  of  the  New 
World,  and  mignt  have  softened  the  lot  of  its  native  inhabitants.  As  it  is,  her  fair  name  will  ever  shine  with 
celestial  radiance  in  the  dawning  of  its  history.”—  Washington  Irving. 
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very  soul  he  felt  the  triumph  of  hie 
enemies  at  court,  the  loneliness  in  which 
he  now  found  himself  in  an  ungrateful 
town ; the  remembrance  of  a life  one- 
half  of  which  was  spent  in  waiting  for 
the  realization  of  a gigantic  scheme, 
and  the  other  in  brooding  over  the  use- 
lessness of  genius.  Then,  too,  his 
thoughts  wandered  over  the  mighty 
ocean  which  he  was  the  first  to  cross, 
to  the  innocent  and  happy  races  of  In- 
dians he  had  found  there  dwelling  in 
childish  simplicity,  to  whom  he  hoped 
to  bring  the  saving  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  in  cruel  bondage,  despoiled  and 
outraged  at  the  mercy  of  their  oppres- 
sors. All  these  reflections  weighed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  desolate  old  man 
in  his  lone  chamber  in  Valladolid.  He 
asked  an  attendant — “the  last  remain- 
ing companion  of  his  voyages,  his  glory 
and  his  misfortunes — to  bring  to  his 
bed  side  a little  breviary,  the  gift  of 
Pope  Alexander,  at  a time  when  he  re- 
ceived the  treatment  of  a Sovereign. 
He  wrote  his  will  with  a weak  hand  on 
a blank  page  of  this  book.” 

“ Strange  sight  for  this  poor  servant ! 
An  old  man,  abandoned  by  the  world, 
dying  on  a pauper’s  bed  in  a hired 
room,  distributing  in  his  will,  seas, 
islands,  continents,  nations  and  em- 
pires ! ” * 

His  earthly  affairs  being  now  settled 
his  thoughts  turned  to. God  whose  in- 
strument and  servant  above  all  others 
he  felt  himself  to  be.  He  humbled 
himself  beneath  the  hand  of  nature 
and  was  exalted  by  the  hand  of  God. 
He  was  full  of  repentance  for  his  faults, 
and  of  hope  for  immortality.  A poet 
at  heart,  as  evinced  by  his  discourses 


and  writings,  he  found  in  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Psalms  the  last  prayer 
of  his  soul  and  the  last  utterance  of  his 
lips  : “ In  manus  tuas,  Doming , common- 
do  Spiritum  meum”,  (Into  thy  hands, 
0,  Lord,  I commend  my  spirit. f)  and 
yielded  up  his  soul  to  his  Creator,  at 
Valladolid,  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, May  20th,  1606,  being  about 
seventy  years  of  age.t 

The  remains  of  the  great  navigator 
were  first  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the 
parochial  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Antigua  at  Valladolid,  and  later  on 
were  transferred,  by  order  of  King  Fer- 
dinand, to  the  vaults  of  the  monastery 
of  Las  Cuevas,  at  Sevilla.  This  was  in- 
tended as  a token  of  respect  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  man  he  had  treated  with 
ingratitude  during  life.  From  here 
the  remains  of  Columbus  were  re- 
moved to  the  Chapel  del  Cristo  in  the 
burial  place  of  the  Capuchins.  Twenty- 
three  years  later,  (in  1526)  they  were 
taken  across  the  Atlantic  to  Hispan- 
iola, where  the  illustrious  dead  had  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  rest  forever.  In  the 
vault  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Domingo 
the  leaden  coffin  containing  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  discoverer  were  de- 
posited, and  here  they  still  repose 
awaiting  the  resurrection. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  the  real  resting  place  of  the  remains 
of  Columbus.  It  is  claimed  that  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  in 
Havana.  Relerring  to  this  claim  Dr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  a historian  whose 
statements  are  always  accepted  as  au- 
thentic, said : 

“ I have  written  to  several  editors 
(in  Havana)  and  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the 


♦See  La  Martino’s  Memoir. 

t Las  Casas,  Hitt.  Ind.,  Lib.  11.,  cap.  38.  Historia  del  Almirante , cap.  108. 
X Cora  de  los  Palacios,  cap.  121. 
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writers,  but,  not  in  a single  case  could 
I obtain  the  slightest  response.  One 
thing  is  clear,  they  do  not  emanate 
from  any  of  the  historical  scholars  ot 
the  country.  They  are  merely  the 

work  of  penny-a-liners The 

Spanish  advocates  have  failed  to  prove 
the  Havana  remains  to  be  those  of 
Christopher  Columbus ; and  they  have 
failed,  so  far,  at  least,  to  make  out  any- 
thing against  the  alleged  discovery  in 
1877  ....  The  weight  of  evidence,  ’ 
as  the  question  now  stands,  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  re- 
mains of  Columbus  were  then  discov- 
ered. 

“ To  sum  up  all.  The  Havana  re- 
mains are  without  a shadow  of  proof. 
They  are  simply  as  the  Act  declares 
them,  the  remains  of  some  person 
found  in  the  vault  at  the  right  of  the 
High  Altar.  To  identify  them  with 
Columbus  it  must  be  shown  that  his 
bones  and  no  others  were  ever  deposited 
there.”  * 

By  the  will  of  the  Admiral  “ all  his 
property  and  offices  which  he  held  by 
right  and  inheritance  as  determined  in 
the  mayorazgo  ” was  devised  to  his  son 
Diego,  and  in  default  of  male  issue, 
successively  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  and 
his  brothers  Baitholomew  and  Diego 
and  their  male  issue  respectively* 

With  regard  to  his  descendants,  his 
sons  Diego  left,  by  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Toledo,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  two  sons,  Luis  and  Cristobal,  and 
three  daughters.  In  1538  Luis  com- 


promised with  the  Emperor,  Carlos  V., 
and  surrendered  his  pretensions  to  the 
Viceroyalty  of  the  New  World  in  ex- 
change for  the  titles  of  Duque  de  Ver- 
agua  y Marques  de  la  Jamaica,  and  his 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  Indies  for 
a pension  of  one  thousand  doblones  in 
gold.  He  died  shortly  after  without 
male  issue.  His  nephew,  Diego,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Bartholomew,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  by  intermarriage  with 
his  cousin,  Felipa,  put  an  end  to  a lit- 
igation she  had  commenced  for  the 
succession.  With  Diego,  who  died  in 
1578,  the  legitimate  male  line  of  Colum- 
bus became  extinct.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  many  competitions  for  the 
splendid  inheritance  presented  them- 
selves, but  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
on  December  2d,  1608,  awarded  it  to 
Don  Nuno  Gelves  de  Portugallo,  the 
grandson  of  Isabella,  third  daughter  of 
Don  Diego,  son  of  the  discoverer.  She 
married  Don  Jorge  of  Portugal,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Portuguese  house  of  Braganza, 
who  had  settled  in  Spain,  the  heirs 
oi  which  bore  the  title  of  De  Portugallo, 
Colon,  Duke  de  Veragua,  Marquis  de 
la  Jamaica  y Almirante  de  las  Indias. 
Revolutions  in  Spanish  America  have 
done  much  to  diminish  the  resources 
of  the  family,  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  the  government  to  supplement 
them  with  a pension  from  the  royal 
treasury. f The  present  Duke  de  Ver- 
agua, was  the  guest  of  the  American 
people  during  the  great  Columbian 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 


[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

* Magazine  of  American  History,  January,  1888. 
t Irving’s  Cc&umJbut;  Charlevoix— Hist,  of  San  Domingo  (A.  D.  1506). 
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THE  FIRST  CREATIVE  PERIOD.— 1812-1837. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1.  BENEFICENT  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  OF 
1812  UPON  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  LIFE 
AND  LITERATURE. — 2.  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  WE8T. — 3.  THE  CONDITION  OF 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE  ON  THE  EVE 
OF  THE  FIRST  CREATIVE  PERIOD. — 4. 
CATHOLIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE  UP  TO  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY. — 6.  THE 
CONDITION  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ENG- 
LAND AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  19TH 
CENTURY. — 6.  WASHINGTON  IRVING. — 
7.  JAMES  KIRK  PAULDING;  NATHAN- 
IEL PARKER  WILLIS. — 8.  JAMES  FEN- 
IMORE  COOPER.— 9.  OTHER  AMERICAN 
WRITERS. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  noticed 
that  American  literature  has  had  noth- 
ing distinct  in  it.  Jonathan  Edwards 
had  gained  readers  in  the  Old  World, 
not  as  a literary  writer,  but  as  a meta- 
physician, while  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  known  as  a scientist  and  states- 
man rather,  than  as  an  author. 

For  a number  of  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Union,  there  was 
a lack  of  confidence  and  security  in 
the  public  mind — the  new  order  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  Revolu- 
tion being  on  trial  without  any  surety 
that  it  would  stand  the  test  of  time. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
literature  of  these  years  of  hesitancy 
and  doubt,  is  a literature  lacking  a 
national  impress ; for  the  heart  of  a 
nation  in  its  hope  and  in  its  confidence 
stamps  and  forms  the  literary  image  of 
the  time. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war 
of  1812  had  a most  beneficent  effect 
upon  American  national  life  and  lit- 
erature. The  student  should  study 
the  effect  of  this  war  on  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Union,  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Studies,  V.,  251.  Senator  Benton 
thus  sums  up  the  result  of  the  war  in 
his  work,  Thirty  Years'  View:  “ It  im- 
mensely elevated  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  as  a consequence  put  an  end 
to  insults  and  outrages  to  which  we 
had  been  subject.  No  more  impress- 
ments; no  more  searching  our  ships; 
no  more  killing;  no  more  carrying  off 
to  be  forced  to  serve  on  British  ships 
against  their  own  country.  The  na- 
tional flag  became  respected.  It  be- 
came an  iEgis  of  those  who  were  under 
it.  The  national  character  appeared 
in  a new  light  abroad,  we  were  no 
longer  considered  as  a people  so  addict- 
ed to  commerce  as  to  be  insensible  to 
insult  ....  It  was  a war  neces- 
sary to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  bravely  fought 
and  honorably  concluded  and  marks  a 
proud  era  in  our  history.” 

From  1791  to  1837,  thirteen  new 
states  were  added  to  the  Union : Ver- 
mont, in  1791;  Kentucky,  in  1792; 
Tennessee,  in  1796;  Ohio,  in  1802; 
Louisiana,  in  1812;  Indiana,  in  1816; 
Mississippi,  in  1817;  Illinois,  in  1818; 
Alabama,  in  1819;  Maine,  in  1820; 
Missouri,  in  1821 ; Arkansas,  in  1836, 
and  Michigan,  in  1837. 

It  was  during  this  period,  also,  that 
immigration  from  Europe  to  America 
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began  to  assume  such  proportions. 
The  Great  Republic  recognizing  naught 
but  the  dignity  of  manhood  and  hon- 
est toil,  stretched  out  its  young  and 
mighty  arms  to  the  oppressed  of  every 
European  land,  and  invited  them  to 
flee  from  the  feudalism  which  had 
ground  them  down,  and  seek  their  for. 
tunes  in  the  fair  fields  of  possibility 
which  stretched  out  towards  the  illim- 
itable West. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  settlement  and  peopling  of  the 
West,  it  would  be  well  for  the  student 
to  read  the  following  works:  Roose- 
velt’s Winning  of  the  West;  Irving’s 
Captain  Bonneville,  and  A Tour  on  the 
Prairies;  Paulding’s  Westward  Ho! 
Parkman’s  Oregon  Trail;  Goodrich’s 
Recollections  of  a Lifetime;  Flint’s 
Recollections;  and  Drake’s  Making  of 
the  Great  West.  Let  the  student  note, 
too,  what  factors  in  the  development  of 
commerce  the  steamboat,  the  telegraph 
and  the  railroad  were  in  their  intro- 
duction during  this  period.  Commerce 
is  not  literature,  but  it  makes  possible 
the  soil  upon  which  literature  grows. 

The  condition  of  American  literature 
on  the  eve  of  the  First  Creative  Period, 
is  well  set  forth  by  that  clear  and  sym- 
pathetic veteran  critic  and  poet,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Stoddard,  in  his  Life  of  Ir- 
ving. “ Authorship,”  says  Stoddard,  “as 
a craft,  had  no  followers  except  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  who  was  still  editing 
the  Literary  Magazine , and,  perhaps, 
John  Dennie,  who  was  editing  the 
Portfolio.  The  few  poets  of  which 
America  boasted  were  silent.  Trum- 
bull, the  author  of  McFingal,  which 
was  published  the  year  before  Irving’s 
birth,  was  a Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court;  Dwight,  whose  Conquest  of 
Canaan  was  published  three  years  later, 


**S 

was  merely  the  president  of  Yale  Coir 
lege;  Barlow,  whose  vision  of  Columbus 
was  published  two  years  later  still,  and 
who  had  returned  to  this  country  after 
shining  abroad  as  a diplomatist,  was 
living  in  splendor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  and  brooding  over  that  un- 
readable poem  which  he  expanded 
into  the  Epic  of  the  Columbiad;  and 
Freneau,  by  all  odds  the  best  of  our 
early  versifiers,  who  had  published  a 
collection  of  his  effusions,  in  1795,  had 
abandoned  the  muses  and  was  sailing 
a sloop  between  Savannah,  Charleston, 
and  the  West  Indies;  Pierpont,  who 
was  two  years  younger  than  Irving, 
was  a private  tutor  in  South  Carolina; 
Dana  was  a student  at  Harvard ; and 
Bryant,  a youth  of  twelve,  atCumming- 
ton,  was  scribbling  juvenile  poems 
which  were  being  published  in  a news- 
paper at  Northampton Every- 

body who  read  fiction  was  familiar 
with  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
lett, and  lovers  of  political  literature 
were  familiar  with  the  speeches  of 
Burke,  and  the  letters  of  Junius.  Ev- 
erybody read  (or  could  read)  the  poet- 
ical works  of  Cowper  and  Burns,  Camp- 
bell’s Pleasures  of  Hope,  and  Scott’s 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  what- 
ever else  in  the  shape  of  verse  Ameri- 
can publishers  thought  it  worth  while 
to  reprint  for  them.” 

A word  here  as  to  the  Catholic  con- 
tribution to  American  literature  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  period  prior  to  1800  may  be  des- 
ignated as  the  missionary  period  of 
American  Catholic  literature.  Speak- 
of  this  heroic  time  Dr.  Gilmary  Shea 
says:  “The  oppressed  state  of  the  Cath- 
olics had  prevented  the  reprint  of  our 
Bible  and  other  necessary  books,  so 
much  so  that  the  clergy  were  often 
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compelled  to  copy  even  the  Missal, 
and  the  laity  any  book  which  they 
wished  to  possess.”  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Revolution  that  any  original 
Catholic  work  was  published  in  Eng- 
lish on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet 
this  missionary  period  was  not  with- 
out its  value  to  literature.  As  Dr. 
O’Kane  Murray  points  out,  “It  had  its 
poetry,  history,  travels,  and  works  on 
religious  controversy  written  by  Cath- 
olics. Father  Francis  Pareja  compos- 
ed his  Catechism  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Yamassees,'the  first  work  in  any  of  our 
Indian  languages  that  issued  from  the 
press,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  and  fourteen  years 
before  the  English  had  made  their  first 
permanent  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
America.” 

Referring  to  early  Catholic  literary 
labors  in  America,  Dr.  Shea  writes: 
“ When  the  Pilgrims  were  yet  in  Hol- 
land, a Peruvian  wrote  in  Florida  the 
first  of  its  historical  books.  Ulloa,  the 
first  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana,  is 
a well  known  name  in  Literature. 
Lescarbot,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  com- 
posed his  ‘Muses  delaNouvelle  France;’ 
Charlevoix  and  Lafitau  wrote  their  his- 
tories on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
there  too,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  Lallemant,  Chatelain  and 
Ragueneau  wrote  their  ascetical  works, 
which  France  welcomed  with  joy. 
Jogues,  in  the  office  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
mandant at  Albany,  wrote  in  Latin  of 
classic  purity  the  narrative  of  his  suf- 
ferings, which  Rome  and  Austria  re- 
printed at  length.” 

A work  of  great  value,  and  without 
which  we  wouM  know  but  little  of  the 
Indian  Missions  in  New  York,  Maine 
Canada  and  the  Northwest,  is  the 


“ Jesuit  Relations.”  These  were  writ- 
ten between  the  years  1611  and  1679. 
The  entire  series  was  republished  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  in  1858. 
A Cleveland,  Ohio,  Publishing  House 
is  now  bringing  out  a limited  edition 
of  the  “Jesuit  Relations,”  translated 
into  English. 

The  “Narrativeof  a Voyage  to  Mary- 
land,” by  Father  Andrew  White,  S.  J., 
is  another  little  work  of  much  value 
and  interest.  It  relates  to  the  early 
missions  and  settlement  of  Maryland, 
and  extends  from  1635  to  1677. 

The  earliest  Catholic  poem  in  Amer- 
ica is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Father 
Lewis,  S.  J.  It  was  written  in  1750, 
and  is  entitled,  “Journey  from  Potaps- 
co  to  Annapolis.”  Father  Lewis  was 
Superior  of  all  the  Missions  when  the 
Jesuits  were  suppressed.  A number 
of  his  sermons  are  preserved  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  Georgetown 
College,  D.  C. 

It  is  worthy  of  noting  that  Catholic 
literature  in  America  subsequent  to 
the  Revolution  was  largely  controver- 
sial. Rev.  John  Carroll  (afterwards 
Archbishop)  and  Rev.  John  Thayer,  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  ably  de- 
fended Catholic  doctrine  and  repelled, 
courageously,  every  attack  made  upon 
it.  These  champions  of  faith  and  re- 
ligious freedom  did  much  to  lay  low 
the  monster  of  prejudice  and  bigotry 
that  had  been  enthroned  for  years  in 
Colonial  America. 

Let  us  now,  for  a moment,  examine 
the  condition  of  literature  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  To  this  period  belong  the 
poets,  Byron,  Shelley,  Moore,  Keats, 
Campbell  and  Wordsworth;  and  the 
prose  writers,  Scott,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, Wilson,  DeQuincey  and  Lamb, 
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Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Wilson  and 
Campbell  were  distinguished  both  in 
poetry  and  prose. 

This  was  the  age  of  romantic  poetry, 
the  artificial  school  having  crumbled 
away  under  the  influence  of  the  folk 
songs  and  ballads  published  oy  Bishop 
Percy,  bearing  the  title  of  Percy’s  Re- 
liques.  This,  too,  was  a period  of  social 
and  industrial  revolution.  The  poor 
were  emerging  from  their  hovels  of 
misery  and  squalor,  and  much  of  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a King  was 
passing  away.  The  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  French  Revolution 
were  death  blows  to  kingly  absolutism, 
and  that  cursed  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  fast  fading  away  in 
the  light  and  growing  liberties  of  a toil- 
ingdemocracy.  Sovereigns  at  last  began 
to  realize  that  the  divine  right  which 
belonged  to  the  sceptre,  came  indeed 
from  God,  but  was  delegated  through 
the  people. 

This,  too,  was  an  age  of  great  poetic 
awakening.  The  splendor  of  the  gen- 
ius of  Byron  blazed  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  cynicism  and  misanthropy 
in  his  character;  Shelley,  ethereal 
Shelley,  taking  refuge  in  the  future* 
poured  out  his  lyrical  heart  with  a 
sweetness  and  uplift  akin  to  his  own 
Skylark ; Moore  charmed  the  drawing 
rooms  of  London  with  his  Irish  Melo- 
dies, and  made  the  Saxon  forget  the 
feud  of  centuries;  Keats,  though  he 
“writ  his  name  in  water,”  will  live 
immortally _as  a modern  Greek  “ who 
loved  the  principle  of  beauty  in  all 
things;”  Campbell,  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  touched  the  Irish 
heart  in  all  lands  with  his  “ Exile  of 
Erin;”  Coleridge,  who  was  a possible 
great  poet,  a possible  great  philosopher, 
a possible  great  theologian,  a possible 
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great  statesman,  and  a possible  great 
political  economist,  still  addresses  our 
imagination  through  the  weird  lines  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner;  and  Wordsworth, 
the  high  priest  of  nature,  who  inter- 
preted for  man  its  spiritual  moods 
and  meanings,  lingers  yet  in  our  affec- 
tions around  his  own  beloved  Rydal 
Mount. 

Nor  were  masters  of  prose  wanting 
to  this  period.  Scott,  the  “Wizard  of 
the  North,”  who  sang  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  bold 
Marmion,  turned  from  verse  to  the 
wider  and  more  congenial  field  of  fic- 
tion, and  by  his  inimitable  Waverley 
Novels,  twenty-nine  in  number,  made 
fiction  for  the  first  time  the  successful 
rival  of  poetry  and  the  drama.  His 
genius  did  for  the  historical  novel  what 
that  of  Shakespeare  accomplished  for 
the  historical  drama. 

Then  came  Southey,  who  always 
carried  two  intellectual  burdens,  author 
of  a Life  of  Nelson,  a Life  of  Cowper, 
and  a Life  of  Wesley;  Professor  John 
Wilson,  “ Christopher  North,”  of  Black- 
wood’s Magazine,  a brilliant  essayist, 
author  of  Noctes  Ambrosianee;  De 
Quincey,  “ The  English  Opium  Eater,” 
whose  style  is  unsurpassed  as  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  but  who,  like  Coleridge, 
lacked  continuity  of  purpose;  Charles 
Lamb,  the  gentle  “ Elia,”  a charming 
essayist  and  letter  writer;  Sydney 
Smith,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  ablest 
contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
Hazlett,  the  essayist;  Thomas  Arnold, 
of  Rugby  fame;  Lord  Jeffrey,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  who  tortured 
young  poets  with  his  pen;  Gifford,  of 
the  London  Quarterly ; Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  of  political  science;  and  John 
Lingard,  the  Catholic  historian,  whose 
work  is  characterized  by  candor,  lcarn- 
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ing  and  ability.  Such  was  the  world 
of  letters  in  England  and  America 
when  Washington  Irving  began  his 
literary  career — the  first  American 
author  who  pursued  literature  as  a pro- 
fession, and,  as  Thackeray  designated 
him,  “The  first  ambassador  whom  the 
new  world  of  letters  sent  to  the  old.” 

This  gifted  writer,  who  is  justly  and 
worthily  called  the  father  of  American 
literature,  was  born  in  New  York, 
April  3d,  1783,  a few  months  before 
the  British  evacuated  the  city.  The 
boy  was  not  baptized  until  after  Wash- 
ington and  his  army  had  entered  the 
city.  “Washington’s  work  is  ended,” 
said  the  mother,  “ and  the  child  shall 
be  named  after  him.”  It  was  meet, 
indeed,  that  he  who  is  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  father  of  his  country  should 
perpetuate  his  name  through  one 
whose  fine  literary  gifts  were  to  win  for 
their  possessor  in  after  years  the  proud 
title  of  father  of  American  literature. 

Irving  spent  his  boyhood  in  New 
York,  which  retained  yet  about  it  as  a 
city  something  of  the  quaint  and 
sleepy  atmosphere  which  was  wont  to 
envelop  it  as  the  Dutch  town  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Being  of  a frail  constitu- 
tion, he  was  never  sent  to  college — per- 
haps it  was  well  that  professors  never 
fooled  with  his  genius,  since  there  is 
narrowness  as  well  as  breadth  to  a col- 
lege training.  We  wonder  what  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow  University  would 
have  done  with  the  genius  of  Burns — 
perhaps  clipped  its  wing  and  destroyed 
forever  its  heaven-born  lyrical  flights. 
After  a trip  to  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  Irving  settled  down 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  the  bar — a proof 
rather,  as  Brander  Matthews  says,  of 
the  mercy  ofc  the  examiners  than  of 


the  amount  of  his  legal  knowledge. 

A few  weeks  after  his  admission,  his 
brother  William  and  his  friend  James 
K.  Paulding  started  a periodical,  bear- 
ing the  quaint  title  of  Salmagundi, 
fashioned  somewhat  after  the  Specta- 
tor of  Addison  and  Steele,  but  with 
more  of  a humorous  vein  in  it,  to 
which  Washington  Irving  was  a regu- 
lar contributor.  The  object  of  the  pub- 
lication, as  set  forth  in  its  salutatory, 
was  “simply  to  instruct  the  young, 
reform  the  old,  correct  the  town  and 
castigate  the  age.”  Salmagundi,  how- 
ever, died  young,  perhaps  because  of 
its  virtue  and  goodness. 

Irving’s  first  work  was  published  in 
December,  1809,  and  was  entitled  “A 
History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.”  The  publication  of 
this  book  marked  the  beginning  of 
Irving’s  fame.  The  Knickerbocker 
history  of  New  York  was  received  with 
acclamations  on  all  sides.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  praised  it  and  read  the  book  aloud 
to  his  family.  The  work  is  a playful 
parody  of  the  Annals  of  New  Amster- 
dam. The  humor  of  the  book  is  of 
the  finest  flavor  and  quality.  “The 
author  makes  us  laugh,”  says  Bryant, 
“ because  he  can  no  more  help  it  than 
we  can  help  laughing.” 

Between  1809  and  1826,  Irving  de- 
voted his  time  chiefly  to  the  writing 
of  sketches.  In  1815,  he  visited  Eu- 
rope and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Murray,  the  great  Edinburgh  publish- 
er, Lord  Jeffrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first 
number  of  the  Sketch  Book  was  pub- 
lished in  America,  in  1819.  It  con- 
tains some  of  his  happiest  and  dainti- 
est work.  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low and  Rip  Van  Winkle  are  classics 
of  the  heart  which  the  world  will 
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never  let  perish.  Referring  to  the 
scenes  glorified  by  the  genius  of  Irving 
in  the  Sketch  Book,  George  William 
Curtis  writes:  “Irving  colored  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson  with  the  softest 
hues  of  legend.  The  banks  of  Tarry- 
town  stretching  backward  to  Sleepy 
Hollow,  the  broad  waters  of  the  Tap- 
pan  Zee,  the  airy  heights  of  the  Summer 
Kaatskill,  were  mere  landscape,  pleas- 
ing scenery  only,  until  Irving  suffused 
them  with  the  rosy  light  of  story  and 
gave  them  the  human  association  which 
is  the  crowning  charm  of  landscape.” 

Bracebridge  Hall  was  published  in 
1824,  and  deals  with  ideal  English 
country  life.  It  was,  as  a writer  says, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  from  a 
new  stand  point. 

From  1826  to  1832,  our  author  dealt 
chiefly  with  Spanish  themes.  In  1828, 
Irving  wrote  The  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus;  in  1829  the  Conquest  of 
Granada;  in  1831  Spanish  Voyages  of 
Discovery;  in  1832  the  Alhambra;  in 
1833  Moorish  Chronicles ; in  1835  Leg- 
ends of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,  and  in 
1850  Mahomet  and  His  Successors. 
From  1832  to  1846,  Irving  dealt  chiefly 
with  Western  American  themes,  pro- 
ducing A Tour  on  the  Prairies  in  1835, 
Astoria  in  1836,  and  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  1837. 

In  1849  Irving  published  his  Life  ot 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  charming  of  all  his 
biographies.  But  a few  months  before 
his  death,  Irving  completed  his  Life  of 
Washington,  the  crowning  work  of  a 
brilliant  literary  career.  He  died  at 
“ Sunnyside”  on  the  Hudson,  Novem- 
ber 28, 1859,  and  was  buried  on  a beau- 
tiful Indian  summer  day,  near  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  which  he  had  made 
immortal. 


Professor  Brander  Matthews,  in  his 
sympathetic  and  scholarly  study  of 
Washington  Irving,  thus  sums  up  his 
gifts  and  qualities  as  a writer: 

“No  later  writer  has  surpassed  him 
in  charm.  Before  Irving  had  discov- 
ered the  beauty  of  the  Hudson,  the 
river  was  as  lovely  as  it  is  today,  but 
its  legends  were  little  known.  He  it 
was  who  peopled  the  green  nooks  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  and  the  rocky  crags  of 
the  Catskills.  His  genius  was  not  stal- 
wart or  rugged,  and  it  did  not  conquer 
admiration ; it  won  its  way  softly  by 
the  aid  of  sentiment  and  humor. 
Knickerbocker’s  History  and  the 
Sketch  Book  and  the  Alhambra  are 
his  titles  to  fame;  not  the  Columbus 
or  the  Washington.  He  had  the  con- 
science of  the  historian,  and  he  could 
color  his  narrative  artistically  and  give 
it  a movement;  but  others  could  do 
this  as  well  as  he.  But  to  call  into  be- 
ing a civilization,  to  give  to  a legend 
the  substance  of  truth,  to  present  a fic- 
tion so  that  it  passes  for  fact,  and  is 
accepted  by  the  people  and  gets  into 
common  speech — this  is  a feat  very  few 
authors  have  ever  accomplished.  Ir- 
ving did  it,  and  his  greatest  work  is  not 
any  one  of  his  books — it  is  the  Knick- 
erbocker legend.” 

In  connection  with  a story  of  the  gen- 
ius and  character  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving, it  would  be  well  for  the  student  to 
read  the  following  works : The  Knick- 
erbocker History  of  New  York,  The 
Sketch  Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  The 
Life  of  Washington,  The  Alhambra, 
A Tour  on  the  Prairies,  The  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  and  Dudley  Warner’s  Life 
of  Irving. 

James  Kirk  Paulding  and  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis  are  two  writers  of  note 
who  belong  to  the  First  Creative  Period. 
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Paulding's  best  work  is  his  Dutchman’s 
Fireside.  He  was  early  associated  with 
Washington  Irving  in  the  publication 
of  the  periodical  Salmagundi.  His 
work  lacks  the  fine  artistic  sense  and 
delicate  touch  of  Irving.  Other  works 
by  this  author  are  Westward  Ho  1 Life 
of  Washington,  and  The  Old  Conti- 
nental. During  the  administration  of 
Van  Buren,  Paulding  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  died  in  1860.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  his  son,  William 
Irving  Paulding. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  was  born  in 
Portland,  Maine,  in  1806,  and  died  in 
1867.  Thackeray  said  of  Willis : “ No 
other  American  author  has  represented 
with  equal  vivacity  and  truth  the  man- 
ners of  the  age.”  Before  the  advent  of 
the  New  England  Choir  of  Singers, 
Willis  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  American  poet.  We 
have  introduced  him  here  under  the 
heading  of  prose,  because  we  think  his 
best  work  was  done  in  that  department. 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  poems 
is  Absalom.  The  author’s  best  work 
in  prose  is  contained  in  Pencillings  by 
the  Way,  and  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge.  Lowell,  in  his  Fable  for  Crit- 
ics, thus  sums  up  his  characteristics  as 
a writer: 

His  prose  has  a natural  grace  of  its  own, 
And  enough  of  it  too,  if  he’d  let  it  alone ; 
But  he  twitches  and  jerks  so  one  fairly  gets 
tired, 

And  is  forced  to  forgive  where  one  might 
have  admired ; 

Yet  wherever  it  slips  away,  free  and  un- 
laced, 

It  runs  like  a stream  with  a musical  waste, 
And  gurgles  along  with  the  liquidest  sweep- 
’Tis  not  deep  as  a river,  but  who’d  have  it 
deep? 

A very  good  life  of  Willis  has  been 
written  by  Professor  Beers,  of  Yale 
College. 


We  have  now  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  novelists — 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Professor 
Matthews  thus  introduces  our  author 
in  his  admirable  little  work  on  Amer- 
ican literature: 

“As  Irving  was  the  first  American 
author  whose  writings  won  favor  out- 
side of  his  native  land,  so  James  Fen- 
imore Cooper  was  the  first  American 
author  whose  works  gained  a wide  cir- 
culation outside  of  his  native  tongue. 
While  the  Sketch  Book  was  as  popular 
in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  Spy,  and  the  Pilot,  and  the 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  were  as  popular 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  they 
were  in  America,  North  and  South. 
To  the  French  and  the  Germans,  to 
the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  is  as  well  known  as 
Walter  Scott.  Irving  was  the  first 
American  writer  of  short  stories,  but 
Cooper  was  the  first  American  novel- 
ist; and  to  the  present  day  he  is  the 
one  American  novelist  whose  fame  is 
solidly  established  among  foreigners.” 

Cooper  was  born  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  six  years  after  the  birth  of  Ir- 
ving, whom  he  preceded  to  the  grave  by 
eight  years.  In  his  infancy,  Cooper 
was  taken  to  Otsego  Lake,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  York.  There  in  the  wil- 
derness, he  grew  up  with  the  foundation 
of  Cooperstown,  called  after  his  father. 
From  his  earliest  days,  our  future  nov- 
elist had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
backwoods  scenes,  and  backwoods  char- 
acters— the  craft  of  the  woodsman,  the 
tricks  of  the  trapper,  and  every  deli- 
cate art  ot  the  forest. 

Cooper  entered  Yale  College,  but  did 
not  graduate.  He  was  too  fond  of  fun, 
frolic  and  adventure  to  take  kindly  to 
serious  study.  A year’s  cruise  on  a 
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merchant  vessel  and  three  years  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  regular  navy  gave 
him  a store  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge which  proved  afterwards  of  more 
value  and  service  to  him  than  could 
the  most  brilliant  lectures  at  Yale.  In 
1811,  Cooper  married  a Miss  De  Lancy, 
with  whom  he  spent  forty  years  of 
happy  marital  life. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Cooper  reach- 
ed the  age  of  thirty  before  he  ever 
thought  of  becoming  an  author.  The 
poet  flowers  early,  the  novelist  late. 
Scott  and  Hawthorne  both  reached  the 
threshold  of  middlelifebeforeWaverley, 
and  the  Scarlet  Letter  were  written. 

His  literary  career  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods.  The  first  extends 
from  1820  to  1830,  and  to  it  belongs 
the  creation  of  the  following  novels : 
Precaution,  The  Spy,  The  Pioneers, 
The  Pilot,  Leonel  Lincoln,  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,  The  Prairie,  The  Red 
Rover,  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish, 
and  The  Water  Witch. 

The  second  period,  which  may  be 
known  as  the  Period  of  Controversy, 
extends  from  1830  to  1840,  and  to  it 
belongs  these  works : The  Bravo,  The 
Heidenmauer,  The  Monikins,  Home- 
ward Bound,  Home  as  Found,  and 
History  of  the  Navy.  During  the  Sec- 
ond Creative  Period  from  1840  to  1846, 
Cooper  published  the  following  works: 
The  Pathfinder,  Mercedes  of  Castile, 
The  Deerslayer,  The  Two  Admirals, 
Wing  and  Wing,  Wyandotte,  Miles 
Wallingford,  Afloat  and  Ashore,  The 
Chainbearer,  and  Satanstoe. 

The  last  four  years  of  Cooper’s  life, 
which,  as  far  as  authorship  is  concerned, 
may  be  considered  his  period  of  decline, 
were  given  to  the  writing  of  his  weak- 
est works : The  Redskins,  Jack  Tier, 
The  Crater,  Oak  Openings,  The  Sea 
Lions,  and  Ways  of  the  Hour. 
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The  forest  and  sea  were  Cooper’s  lit- 
erary domain,  and  his  place  in  Ameri- 
can literature  is  secure  as  the  novelist 
of  the  Indian.  Whether  his  character- 
ization of  the  redman  is  true  to  nature 
in  every  respect  may  be  doubted,  but  it 
is  through  Cooper’s  idealized  pictures 
that  the  aborigine  of  literature  must  be 
forever  known.  As  writers  of  sea  stor- 
ies, Captain  Marryat  and  Clark  Russell 
have  followed  Cooper,  and  are  his  legit- 
imate disciples.  Perhaps  four  of  the 
greatest  characters  created  by  Cooper 
are  Leather  Stocking,  Harvey  Birch, 
Natty  Bumppo,  and  Long  Tom  Coffin. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Coop- 
er’s novels  will  live  forever,  notwith- 
standing their  many  manifest  defects. 
In  them  are  found  a portrayal  of  action, 
a rush  of  incident  and  a strength  of 
narrative  never  excelled  by  any  other 
American  novelist,  while  his  pictures 
of  forest,  lake  and  prairie  are  unrival- 
ed in  the  domain  of  vivid  word  paint- 
ing. 

In  concluding  a discriminating  study 
of  the  great  American  novelist,  Profes- 
sor Matthews  says:  “Other  novelists 
have  a more  finished  art  nowadays,  but 
no  one  of  them  all  succeeds  more  com- 
pletely in  doing  what  he  tried  to  do 
than  did  Cooper  at  his  best.  And  he 
did  a great  service  to  American  litera- 
ture by  showing  how  fit  for  fiction  were 
the  scenes,  the  characters,  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  native  land.” 

The  only  biography  of  Cooper  is 
that  of  Professor  J.  R.  Lounsbury,  in 
American  Men  of  Letters.  Professor 
Richardson,  in  his  history  of  American 
literature,  has  a splendid  critique  of 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  first 
great  American  novelist. 

Six  other  American  novelists  of  some 
note  were  contemporaries  of  Cooper. 
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Catherine  Maria  Sedgwick,  John  Neal, 
John  Pendelton  Kennedy,  Robert 
Montgomery  Bird,  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  and  Herman  Melville. 

Miss  Sedgwick  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  to  achieve  substantial  suc- 
cess as  a novelist.  She  is  the  author 
of  some  six  novels  and  twenty  other 
volumes  consisting  of  biographies,  let- 
ters, essays,  and  sketches  of  travel.  Of 
her  novels  Hope  Leslie,  and  The  Lin- 
woods  are  the  best.  She  was  born  the 
same  year  as  Cooper,  and  died  in  1867. 

John  Neal  was  bom  of  Quaker  par- 
entage, at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1793,  and 
died  in  1876.  His  chief  novels  are 
Logan,  Seventy-six,  Randolph,  Rachel 
Dyer,  The  Down-Easters,  and  Ruth 
Elder.  Neal  wrote  with  great  rapidity. 
During  his  life-time  he  was  connected 
with  many  papers  and  magazines,  both 
in  America  and  England. 

John  Pendelton  Kennedy  lived  be- 
tween 1795  and  1870.  He  held  for 
some  time  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  wrote  three  novels  of  much 
merit,  dealing  with  American  life — 
Swallow  Barns,  Horse  Shoe  Robinson, 
and  Rob  of  the  Bowl.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  the  second  volume  of  Thacker- 
ay’s novel,  The  Virginians,  was  written 
by  Kennedy. 

Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  who  was 
born  in  1803,  and  died  in  1854,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  the  powerful 
tragedy,  The  Gladiator.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  novels  dealing  with 
Mexican  and  American  frontier  life. 

William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  first 
novelist  of  the  South,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1806. 
Besides  a History  of  South  Carolina, 
he  has  written  the  lives  of  Generals 


Marion  and  Greene,  Captain  John 
Smith,  and  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  He 
wrote,  also,  some  twenty  novels,  deal- 
ing chiefly  with  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary life  and  incidents,  but  these 
have  now  little  value  as  works  of  fic- 
tion. Simms  died  in  1870.  His  life, 
written  by  William  P.  Trent,  may  be 
found  in  American  Men  of  Letters. 

Herman  Melville,  a native  of  New 
York  City,  was  bom  in  1819,  and  died 
in  1891.  After  cruising  for  eighteen 
months  on  the  Pacific,  and  living  for 
some  months  among  the  Type©  Canni- 
bals, he  returned  to  America,  where 
he  published  a volume,  descriptive  of 
Polynesia,  and  several  works  dealing 
with  life  before  the  mast. 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  discuss 
the  Poets  and  Orators  of  the  First 
Creative  Period,  a study  of  whom  may 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Richardson, 
Pattee,  Beers,  Matthews,  and  Stedman. 
Let  the  student,  too,  note  the  progress 
of  Catholic  education  during  the  quar- 
ter of  a century  extending  from  1812 
to  1837.  It  will  aid  him  in  his  work 
(perhaps  aid  her  would  be  better  here) 
should  he  read  John  O’Kane  Mur- 
ray’s and  Gilmary  Shea’s  histories  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  souvenir  volume  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration  and  Catholic 
Congress  of  1889.  Remember  that  in 
our  next  paper  we  will  touch  the 
threshold  of  our  poetic  greatness,  for 
the  voices  of  Bryant  and  Poe  are  the 
voices  of  true  and  strong  inspiration. 
Note  carefully  the  ideas  each  poet,  ora- 
tor and  novelist  stands  for — the  idea 
being  the  main  thing  in  literature — 
in  fact  the  immortal  thing — style  be- 
ing but  the  accident,  the  dress,  the 
shell. 


[TO  BK  OONTUTUBD.] 
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INTRODUCTORY  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS. 

BY  BEV.  MORGAN  M.  8HEEDY. 

Supplementary  to  the  required  text  book,  Social  PrMem*. 


The  study  of  the  social  problems  of 
our  day  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  various 
Reading  Circles  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  su  Dject  is  of  profound  import- 
ance sipce  it  deals  with  practical  issues 
of  vital  interest  to  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  society.  The  recent  political 
campaign,  probably  the  most  bitterly 
contested,  endured  by  this  country, 
was  fall  of  instruction  for  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  think.  Apart  from 
the  special  issue  of  the  money  question, 
it  was  quite  evident  to  every  thinking 
ing  person  that  there  were  other  and 
deeper  issues  involved;  there  must 
have  been  great  social  wrongs  where 
there  was  such  general  and  wide-spread 
social  discontent.  Now,  if  we  are  wise, 
we  may  find  more  instruction  in  the 
retrospect  than  we  did  in  watching  the 
progress  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
the  two  contending  political  parties. 
The  students  of  our  Catholic  Reading 
Circles  will  do  well  if  they  devote  some 
time  to  the  inquiry,  why  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  country  should  pass 
through  such  an  ordeal ; and  how  it 
should  have  been  threatened  with  a 
change  in  its  fiscal  policy  which,  ac- 
cording to  most  men  having  a knowl- 
edge of  finance,  either  as  students  or 
men  of  affirirs,  would  introduce,  were 
it  carried  into  effect,  such  uncertainties 
into  every  business  relation  as  would 
probably  bring  trade  and  industry  to  a 
stand-still  and  fix  upon  the  country 
the  rank  disgrace  of  repudiation  of 


national  indebtedness  ? Or  passing  by 
this  matter,  let  them  examine  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  a tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  accept  the  idea 
that  they,  as  a class,  have  a grievance 
against  the  rich.  Back  of  our  social 
discontent  there  is  the  feeling  that 
there  are  wrongs  in  modern  society 
which  must  be  righted ; that  the  struc- 
ture we  are  building  does  not  square 
with  the  laws  of  justice.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  that  the  able  and  unscru- 
pulous man  is  getting  too  large  a share; 
that  dishonesty  and  trickery  have  be- 
come too  glaring  in  the  conduct  of  bus- 
iness and  politics;  that  the  game  is 
not  fairly  played ; that  few  great  for- 
tunes have  been  honestly  acquired. 
These  are  ideas,  whether  true  or  false, 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
they  find  expression  not  only  during 
the  heat  of  a political  campaign,  but  in 
the  discussions  carried  on  daily  by 
groups  of  workmen  in  the  factory  or  the 
lodge-room. 

If  the  people  once  get  it  into  their 
heads,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  wealth 
comes  not  by  industry,  thrift,  and  fore- 
sight, but  by  speculation,  act  of  legis- 
lature, “ getting  in  on  the  ground  floor,” 
and  other  such  questionable  methods; 
if  they  are  led  to  believe  that  the  moral 
code  has  no  application  in  business  or 
politics,  we  are  certain  every  few  years 
to  have  recurring  spasms  of  anxiety, 
and  to  live  in  a constant  state  of  unrest. 

No  one  believes  that  the  vast  multi- 
tudes who  maintained  Mr.  Bryan’s  can- 
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didacy  with  their  votes  were  all  advo- 
cates of  the  free  silver  policy.  Many, 
undoubtedly,  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
a greater  number  indifferent  regarding 
it.  Largely  the  promoters  of  his  can- 
didacy were  those  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition.  A vast  body  of 
them  represented  discontent,  unrest, 
and  antagonism  to  existing  economic 
and  social  conditions.  These  latter  were 
not  by  any  means  the  ignorant,  idle, 
or  vicious.  Among  them  were  earnest, 
thoughtful,  intelligent,  industrious 
men,  whose  votes  were  cast  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order, 
and  in  the  desire  to  effect  a change  of 
public  policy  that  would  better  their 
condition.  These  are  the  men  who 
will,  unless  reconciled  by  reason  and 
justice,  continue  to  keep  alive  and  ag- 
gressive the  spirit  of  social  discontent. 
Whether  their  grievances  be  real  or  im- 
aginary is  not  of  so  much  consequence 
as  that  they  think  there  are  grievances. 
How  1 9 remedy  them  is  the  vital  ques- 
tion. And  this  is  the  question  to  which 
our  Reading  Circles  might  well  give 
their  serious  attention  during  the  next 
few  months.  A careful  study  of  the 
Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  on  the  Condition  of  Labor) 
which  is  appended  to  the  text  book — 
Social  Problems—  will  help  materially 
to  find  an  answer. 

/ Labor  and  capital  must  be  harmon- 
ized and  made  to  understand  that 
their  mutual  rights  are  not  antagonis- 
tic, but  in  reality,  when  properly  un- 
derstood, in  harmony  with  each  other. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  own  country, 
which  has  set  an  example  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  nations  absolutely 
unique  in  the  world’s  history,  will  take 
another  forward  step  and  maintain  the 
advanced  position  which  it  has  thus  far 


held  by  presenting  a practical  and  sim- 
ple example  of  the  complete  reconcil- 
iation of  labor  and  capital. 

It  was  this  idea  that  was  paramount 
in  the  mind  of  Leo  XIII.  when  he 
wrote  in  the  Encyclical,  already  refer- 
red to: 

“ The  great  mistake  that  is  made  in 
the  matter  now  under  consideration  is 
to  possess  one’s  self  of  the  idea  that 
class  is  naturally  hostile  to  class;  that 
rich  and  poor  are  intended  by  nature 
to  live  at  war  with  one  another.  So 
irrational  and  so  false  is  this  view,  that 
the  exact  contrary  is  the  truth.  Just 
as  the  symmetry  of  the  human  body 
is  the  result  of  the  disposition  of  the 
members  of  the  body,  so  in  a State  it 
is  ordained  by  nature  that  these  two 
classes  should  exist  in  harmony  and 
agreement,  and  should,  as  it  were,  fit 
into  one  another,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  politic.  Each 
requires  the  other;  capital  cannot  do 
without  labor,  nor  labor  without  capi- 
tal. Mutual  agreement  results  in  pleas- 
antness and  good  order ; perpetual  con- 
flict necessarily  produces  conflict  and 
outrage.”  We  should,  then,  begin  to 
learn  ourselves  and  teach  others  the 
doctrine  that  to  mend  our  economic 
and  social  laws  we  must  convince  cap- 
ital and  labor  that,  being  mutually  de- 
pendent one  upon  the  other,  it  being 
impossible  to  wholly  separate  them 
without  injury  or  destruction  to  both, 
and  their  interests  being  practically 
identical,  the  nearer  they  get  together, 
the  closer  and  more  cordial  they  make 
their  daily  relations,  and  the  more  ac- 
tive and  more  common  are  their  sym- 
pathies, the  better  it  will  be  for  them 
and  the  community  or  state.  Let  us, 
then,  set  about  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  the  problems  involved  and  ed- 
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ucating  capital  and  labor,  as  far  as  we 
may  be  able  to  do  so,  to  know  the 
truth — that  their  interests  are  identic- 
al, and  that  their  relations  should  be 
those  of  harmony  and  good  will. 

This  social  harmony  or  unity  is 
much  to  be  desired.  And  since  every 
one  wishes  it,  the  question  arises,  why 
does  it  not  exist?  The  general  answer 
is,  because  of  man’s  selfishness.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Godkin,  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  The  Atlantic  Monthly , treating  of 
this  subject,  gives  a specific  answer  to 
the  question,  why  social  unity  does  not 
exist.  “ Because,”  Mr.  Godkin  writes, 

“ since  the  application  of  machinery  to 
industrial  operations,  one  class,  the 
employed  or  laboring  class,  has  increas- 
ed enormously,  is  massed  in  cities  or 
towns,  has  come  into  possession  of  a 
superior  degree  of  intelligence,  and  has 
learned  through  the  growth  of  this  in- 
telligence and  through  the  spread  of 
cheap  literature,  to  give  expression,  as 
never  before,  to  discontent  with  its  lot.”  / 
This  discontent  of  the  workingman 
with  his  lot  is  largely  due  to  the  be- 
lief— originated  or  stimulated  by  a new  I 
school  of  economy,  founded  by  Lassalle ' 
and  Karl  Marx — that,  in  the  distribu- 1 
tion  of  the  earth’s  products  and  of  the  ! 
products  of  industry,  the  laborer  has 
been  cheated  of  his  share  by  the  em- 
ployer or  capitalist;  that,  in  other 
words,  when  he  ought  to  get  all,  or  most, 
he  only  gets  some,  or  very  little,  and 
that  the  employer  or  capitalist  treats 
him  as  an  inferior.  This  will  be  gen- 
erally considered  as  a fair  statement  of 
the  case. 

To  treat,  however,  the  issues  here 
raised  economically,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  devote  more  space  and  time  to 
the  subject  than  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  writer,  or  of  those  for  whom  he 


writes.  They  involve  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  wealth ; an 
inquiry  into  the  present  mode  of  dis- 
tributing the  earth’s  products  among 
its  inhabitants;  and  the  justice  or 
fairness  of  that  distribution  under  the 
present  system.  But  leaving  the  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  subject  to  those 
who  have  the  desire  and  leisure  to 
prosecute  it,  let  us  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  moral  point  of  view.  Turn- 
ing once  more  to  the  Encyclical  of  Leo 
XIII.,  it  tells  us  of  the  marvellous  1 
force  of  religion  in  promoting  social  1 
unity.  It  draws  rich  and  poor  closer  ! 
together;  it  reminds  each  class  of  its 
duties  to  the  other,  and  especially  of 
the  duties  of  justice  and  fair-dealing. 
“Religion  teaches  the  laboring  man 
and  the  workman  to  carry  out  honest- 
ly and  well  all  equitable  agreements 
freely  made ; never  to  injure  capital,  or  , 
to  outrage  the  person  of  an  employer ; 
never  to  employ  violence  in  represent- 
ing his  own  cause,  or  to  engage  in  riot 
or  disorder;  and  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  men  of  evil  principles,  who  work 
upon  the  people  with  artful  promises, 
and  raise  foolish  hopes  which  usually 
end  in  disaster  and  in  repentance  when 
too  late.  Religion  teaches  the  rich 
man  and  the  employer  that  their  work- 
people are  not  their  slaves ; that  they 
must  respect  in  every  man  his  dignity 
as  a man  and  as  a Christian;  that  la- 
bor is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  if  we 
listen  to  right  reason  and  to  Christian 
philosophy,  but  is  an  honorable  em- 
ployment, enabling  a man  to  sustain  his 
life  in  an  upright  and  creditable  way ; 
and  that  it  is  shameful  and  inhuman 
to  treat  men  like  chattels  to  make 
money  by,  or  to  look  upon  them  mere- 
ly as  so  much  muscle  or  physical  power. 
Thus,  again,  Religion  teaches  that,  as 
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among  the  workman’s  concerns  are 
Religion  herself  and  things  spiritual 
and  mental,  the  employer  is  bound  to 
see  that  he  has  time  for  the  duties  of 
piety ; that  he  be  not  exposed  to  cor- 
rupting influences  and  dangerous  occa- 
sions; and  that  he  be  not  led  away  to 
neglect  his  home  and  family,  or  to 
squander  his  wages.  Then,  again,  the 
employer  must  never  tax  his  work- 
people beyond  their  strength,  nor  em- 
ploy them  in  work  unsuited  to  their 
sex  or  age.  His  great  and  principal 
obligation  is  to  give  to  every  one  that 
which  is  just.” 

Were  these  principles  observed  in 
the  modern  world  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, would  not  our  social  condition 


be  far  different  from  what  it  is  ? Would 
not  peace  and  harmony  be  largely  re- 
stored ? Would  not  social  unity  be  ad- 
vanced? Discontent  we  can  not  hope 
to  cure.  It  is  part  of  the  lot  of  men. 
Combined  with  great  human  virtues, 
it  has  done  wonders  for  the  race ; but 
linked  with  social  hatred,  with  love  of 
dreams  and  delusions,  it  can  work,  and 
has  worked,  untold  mischief. 

With  these  introductory  reflections, 
let  us  begin  the  study  of  Social  Prob- 
lems, holding  fast  to  the  principles  of 
guidance  laid  down  for  us  by  the 
Church,  the  divine  Teacher  of  man- 
kind, and  so  luminously  set  forth  by 
our  illustrious  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  in 
his  Encyclical  on  Labor. 


OUTLINE  FOR  WEEKLY  STUDY  AND  REVIEW— JANUARY. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

First  Week , Jan.  18. — The  American  Con- 
tinent, Physiography : 1.  Contour  and  shape 
of  Western  Continent.— 2.  General  descrip, 
tion  of  North  American  Continent.— 3.  Sec- 
tions or  divisions  of  North  American  Conti- 
nent according  to  topography,  climate, 
moistnre,  and  fertility.— 4.  Natural  re- 
sources. 

Antiquity:  1.  Antiquity  of  American 
Continent.— 2.  Antiquity  of  Western  man. 

Second  Week,  Jan.  25. — Study  the  Origin  ot 
Man  in  America : Autochthonous,  Asiatic 
and  other  theories. 

Third  Week,  Feh.  I.— Study  1.  The  Pueblo 
People  and  Cliff  Dwellers.— 2.  The  Mound 
Builders. 

Fourth  Week,  Fib.  8.— Study  the  Indians. 
1.  Name  Indians  and  Indian  names.— 2. 
Classification  of  native  races  of  America, 
and  particularly  of  tribes  of  North  America. 
— 3.  Physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
Indians — 4.  Indian  life,  culture  and  man- 
ners.— 6.  House  and  home  of  the  Indian. — 

6.  Social  and  political  organization  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Fifth  Week,  Feb.  16.—  1.  Important  Co- 
lumbian topics.— 2.  Character  of  Columbus 
and  his  place  in  history. — 3.  Contempora- 


ries and  successors  of  Columbus. — 4.  Effect 
and  results  of  the  discovery. 

Questions. 

1.  Describe  the  reception  of  Columbus  by 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  and  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
city  of  Barcelona. 

2.  How  was  Columbus  rewarded  for  his 
discovery? 

3.  What  was  the  Bull  of  Demarcation  t 
What  did  it  grant? 

4.  Show  how  the  solicitude  of  the  Church 
for  the  civilization  and  Chiistianization  of 
the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  lands  is 
manifested  in  this  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI. 

5.  Describe  the  equipment  and  voyage  of 
the  second  expedition  of  Columbus  to  the 
New  World.  When  and  from  what  port 
did  the  fleet  sail  ? 

6.  Who  was  Father  Bernard  Boil,  or 
Boyle? 

7.  Name  the  chief  men  who  accompanied 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage. 

8.  What  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
colony  which  Columbus  left  at  Navidad  on 
his  first  voyage  to  America?  What  name 
did  Columbus  give  to  his  new  colony  ? 

9.  What  important  fact  is  asserted  about 
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the  presence  of  Father  J nan  Perez  with  the 
second  expedition  of  Coiambus,  and  against 
the  claims  of  some  historians  who  assert 
that  it  was  “the  monk  Antonio  de  Mar- 
chena”  who  accompanied  Columbus? 

10.  What  was  the  result  of  the  intrigues 
against  Columbus  among  the  disaffected, 
jealous  and  envious  followers  who  joined 
him  in  his  second  expedition?  How  did 
Columbus  acquit  himself  of  the  charges 
against  him? 

11.  What  discoveries  did  Columbus  make 
on  his  third  voyage? 

12.  What  condition  ot  affairs  did  Colum- 
bus find  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola? 

13.  What  treatment  did  Columbus  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  Bobadilla,  who  super- 
seded him  as  governor? 

14.  How  was  the  noble  prisoner  received 
by  his  sovereigns? 

16.  What  was  the  object  of  his  fourth 
voyage,  and  why  was  he  obliged  to  turn 
aside  from  his  purpose  ? 

16.  Describe  the  last  days  and  death  of 
Columbus. 

17.  Where  were  the  remains  of  the  great 
navigator  finally  interred  ? 

18.  What  does  the  eminent  historian, 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  say  of  the  claims  made 
that  the  remains  of  Columbus  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  cathedral  in  Havana? 

19.  What  disposition  did  Columbus  make 
of  his  property  by  his  will  ? 

20.  Trace  the  descendants  of  Columbus 
with  the  possessions  and  titles  bequeathed 
to  them. 

SoRse»t<4  Beading. 

Agassiz,  Geological  Sketches;  Bancroft, 
History  of  Pacific  States,  V.  22;  Fiske,  Dis- 
covery of  America,  V.  1 ; Lyell,  Antiquity 
of  Man;  Nadaillac,  Prehistoric  America; 
Hughes,  Principles  of  Anthropology; 
Wright,  Ice  Age  of  North  America ; Dana, 
Manual  of  Geology;  Geikie,  Text-Book  of 
Geology;  Brooks,  Story  of  the  American 
Indian;  Catlin,  North  American  Indians; 
Jackson,  Ramona,  Century  of  Dishonor; 
Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Fint  Week , Jan . 18.— Study  1.  The  effect 
of  the  War  of  1812  upon  American  Na- 
tional life  and  Literature  —2.  Settlement 
of  the  West. — 3.  The  condition  of  Amer- 


ican Literature  on  the  eve  of  the  First 
Creative  Period,  1812-1837.— 4.  Catholic 
contributions  to  American  Literature. 

Second  Week , Jon.  fJ- Study  1.  The  con- 
dition of  literature  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
social  and  industrial  revolution  of  this  age, 

Third  Week,  Feb . 1. — Study  the  life  and 
works  of  Washington  Irving. 

Fourth  Wtek,  Feb . 8.— Study  the  life  and 
works  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Fifth  Week , Feb.  15.  —Study  1.  Other 
writers  of  note  daring  this  period.— 2.  The 
progress  of  Catholic  education  from  1812  to 
1837. 

For  references  see  list  of  authorities  referred  to  in 
the  article  on  American  Literature  by  Thomas  O’Ha* 
gan  in  each  number  of  the  Review. 

Questions. 

1.  Did  American  literature  possess  any 
distinction  before  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century? 

2.  Why  was  it  that  American  literature 
for  a number  of  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  lacked  a national  im- 
press? 

3.  What  eftect  had  the  War  of  1812  upon 
American  national  life  and  literature? 

4.  How  many  states  were  added  to  the 
Union  from  1791  to  1837?  Name  them. 

6.  What  characterized  this  period  in  the 
settlement  of  the  country  and  growth  in 
population? 

6.  What  great  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  were  introduced  during 
this  period? 

7.  What  was  the  condition  of  American 
literature  on  the  eve  of  the  First  Creative 
Period? 

8.  How  is  the  period  in  American  Cath- 
olic literature  prior  to  1800  designated? 
What  effect  did  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
Catholics  have  on  the  publishing  of  neces- 
sary books  ? 

9.  Point  out  how  this  missionary  period 
was  not  without  its  value  to  literature. 
Who  composed  the  first  book  in  any  of  our 
Indian  languages? 

10.  What  does  John  Gilmary  Shea  say  in 
referring  to  early  Catholic  literary  labors  ? 

11.  What  are  the 41  Jesuit  Relations?” 

12.  Who  was  Rev.  Father  Lewis,  S.  J., 
and  for  what  is  he  noted  in  literature  ? 

13  What  was  the  character  of  Catholic 
literature  in  America  subsequent  to  the 
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Revolution?  Who  were  the  great  cham- 
pions of  Catholic  doctrine  in  Colonial 
America? 

14.  Name  the  distinguished  English 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century. 

16.  What  characterized  this  age  socially, 
industrially  and  poetically? 

16.  Give  a brief  resume  of  Dr.  O’Hagan’s 
summing  up  of  the  condition  of  the  world 
of  letters  in  England  and  America  when 
Washington  Irving  began  his  career. 

17.  Sketch  briefly  Irving’s  life  and  works. 

18.  For  what  is  James  Kirk  Paulding 
noted? 

19.  What  did  Thackeray  say  of  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis?  Quote  Lowell’s  criticism 
in  his  Fable  for  Critics. 

20.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  and  works  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

21.  Name  six  other  writers  of  note  who 
were  contemporaries  of  Cooper,  and  tell 
briefly  something  of  their  lives  and  writings. 

Sofgetted  Reading. 

Arnold’s  English  Literature,  Chap.  VII  ; 
Taine’s  English  Literature,  Chap.  XVI.; 
Life  of  Washington  Irving  by  Pierre  M. 
Irving;  The  Salutatory  of  the  Salmagundi; 
Benson  J.  Lessing’s  The  Romance  of  the 
Hudson,  in  Harper’s  Vol.  LII.  p.  643; 
Lowell’s  Fable  for  Critics;  Goodrich’s  Rec- 
ollections of  a Life  Time;  Whipple’s  Es- 
says and  Reviews,  Vol  I. ; Greeley’s  Recol- 
lections of  a Busy  Life:  Cooper’s  Pilot, 
Spy,  and  Pathfinder. 

Suggested  Topics  for  Papers  and  Pro- 
grams. 

1.  Effect  of  the  War  of  1812  upon  Amer- 
ican National  life  and  literature. 

2.  Settlement  of  the  West. 

3.  Condition  of  American  literature  of 
the  year  1812. 

4.  Catholic  contributions  to  American 
literature  before  1812. 

5.  The  progress  of  Catholic  education 
from  1812  to  1837. 

6.  English  literature  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

7.  The  social  and  industrial  revolution  of 
this  age. 

8.  Irving.  (1)  Compare  Irving  with  Addi- 
son, Steele  or  Lamb.  (2)  American  authors 
as  business  men.  (3)  Why  does  Rip  Van 
Winkle  surpass  its  German  originals?  (4) 


Irving  as  a patriot.  (5)  Influence  of  Irving 
on  America. 

9.  Cooper.  (1)  Personality,  character, 
and  early  life.  (2)  His  visit  to  Europe  and 
its  results.  (3j  His  method.  (4)  His  prin- 
ciples. (5)  Original  characters.  (6)  His 
best  books.  (7)  Position  in  the  literary 
world. 

10.  Sketches  of  other  writers  of  this  pe- 
riod. 

11.  Selections  from  Irving,  Cooper  and 
other  writers  mentioned  in  Dr.  O’Hagan’s 
article. 

12.  A descriptive  sketch  of  the  Jesuit 
Relations. 

13.  Archbishop  CarrolL 

14.  What  views  are  held  with  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  America? 

16.  Give  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  America. 

16.  Describe  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, its  physical  characteristics,  natural 
resources,  adaptability  for  settlement,  and 
commercial  facilities. 

17.  Importance  of  the  Indian  corn  and 
tobacco  plants  in  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  our  nation. 

18.  Describe  the  domestic  system  of  in* 
dustry.  To  what  extent  does  it  prevail 
today? 

19.  How  does  the  industrial  revolution 
compare  with  other  great  revolutions  in 
history  in  its  actual  effect  on  the  lives  of 
the  people. 

20  Show  that  improvements  in  means  of 
transportation  were  a pre-requisite  to  the 
present  organization. 

21.  Reading  and  discussion  of  articles  in 
current  magazines  bearing  on  the  studies 
of  the  course. 

22.  Current  events.  See  Review  of  Review, 
Literary  Digest. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Firtt  Week-—' The  origin  of  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion, what  it  stands  for  under  the  present 
industrial  system;  the  true  basis  of  dis- 
cussion embraces  ethics  as  well  as  eco- 
nomics. 

Second  Week.— The  interests  of  Labor  and 
Capital  are  identical,  whence  differences  of 
opinions  arise ; how  reconciled. 

Third  Week. — The  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty established,  false  theories  refuted. 
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Fourth  Week . — Theory  of  supply  and  de- 
mand ; wages,  how  computed ; the  doctrine 
of  Loo  XIII. 

Qnestflons. 

1.  Why  is  the  social  problem  of  such  great 
importance  in  our  day? 

2.  What  has  caused  the  present  strained 
relations  between  labor  and  capital? 

3.  What  was  the  laborer’s  condition  un- 
der the  feudal  system? 

4.  Has  the  labor  question  anything  to  do 
with  Socialism  or  Anarchy  ? 

5.  Have  American  workingmen  any  cause 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  elements  of  so- 
cial disorder? 

6.  What  is  the  proportion  of  wage-earners 
in  the  United  States  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion? 

7.  Why  is  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital  irrepressible  ? 

8.  How  can  a satisfactory  adjustment  of 
interests  between  both  be  effected  ? 

9.  Is  there  a wide  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween writers  on  economic  subjects?  How 
account  for  this  ? What  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Manchester  School  ? 

10.  What  is  the  teaching  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
as  laid  down  in  his  Encyclical  on  Labor? 
Give  a summary  of  that  famous  letter.  What 
principles  does  he  emphasize  ? What  does 
he  teach  on  the  rights  of  private  property  ? 
On  what  basis  should  wages  be  fixed  ? How 
are  they  generally  computed? 
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11.  State  the  causes  that  usually  give  rise 
to  u strikes.” 

12.  What  is  a fair  day’s  wage  for  a fair 
day’s  work? 

13.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  theory  of 
supply  and  demand  ? 

14.  What  are  the  two  characteristics  of 
labor  as  noted  by  Leo  XIII  ? 

15.  Is  the  workman  always  bound  to  stick 
to  his  contract  ? And  if  not,  why  ? 

16  Can  you  give,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
any  instances  of  starvation  rates  of  wages  ? 

17.  What  does  Leo  XIII  mean  by  a wage 
that  will  afford  “a  reasonable  and  frugal 
comfort”  to  the  laborer  ? 

18.  Can  a workingman  under  present  con- 
ditions maintain  himself  and  family,  in  this 
way,  say  on  a dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
a day  ? 

19.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  company’s 
store-system  ? Where  is  this  system  chiefly 
found? 

[ Required  Text  Book.  — Social  Problem*. 
Father  Sheedy.  50  cents.] 

Books  or  Reference. 

Leo  XIII’s  Encyclical  on  Labory  appendix 
to  Social  Problems;  Chrtitianity  and  Labor: 
Von  Ketteler.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
Francis  A.  Walker.  Outlines  of  Economics: 
B.  T,  Ely.  Industrial  Evo'ution  of  the  United 
States:  Carroll  D.  Wright.  The  State  in  Belar 
tion  to  Labor:  Jevons.  Articles  on  the  Social 
Question  in  current  literature,  etc.  Guilds 
and  Trade  Union \ 


THE  YEAR. 

D.  o’kelly  branden. 


Out  of  the  womb  of  Winter 
Leapeth  the  lusty  Spring ; 

Over  her  nakedness  Summer 
Her  flower-decked  robes  shall  fling. 
Autumn  shall  garner  the  fruitage 
Radiant  Summer'gave ; 

Leaving  the  flowers  to  wither 
On  Winter’s  cheerless  grave. 
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DANIEL  O’CONNELL. 


BY  MARGARET  *.  JORDAN. 

[Written  for  “O'Connell  Night”  of  the  Wadhama 
Reading  Circle,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  ’96.] 


Dying,  his  heart  he  bequeathed  to  Rome, 
His  soul  he  bequeathed  to  God ; 

And  the  casket  that  held  them  both  in  life, 
To  Erin’s  emerald  sod. 


O heart  of  O’Connell,  so  tried,  so  true! 

Grand  human  frame!  ’Tis  vain 
To  call  on  ye  now  for  dear  Ireland’s  cause, 
Though  ’tis  her  hour  of  pain. 

For  ye  were  of  dust,  and  to  dust  returned. 
But  oh!  in  exultant  love 

We  cry  to  the  soul  that  knoweth  not  death 

’Twas  a breath  of  God  above. 

O loyal  soul  of  Ireland’s  son ! 

We  know  where  e’er  thou  art,— 

In  heavenly  realms,  with  God,  or  held 
Yet  longer  from  Him  apart. 

That  thou  art  nearer  now  to  Him 
Who  righteth  human  wrongs, 

Than  when  thy  sword  of  eloquence 
Cleft  Erin’s  galling  thongs. 

We  know  that  thou  art  pleading  now, 

With  the  eloquence  of  prayer, 

That  God  may  keep  thy  native  land 
Safe  in  His  holy  care. 

Safe  till  he  bids  her,  faithful  one ! 

The  heavy  cross  lay  down, 

And  lift  her  virginal  brow  to  Him 
For  the  martyr’s  glorious  crown. 

The  martyr  crown  that  not  only  glows 
In  Heaven’s  radiant  light, 

But  sheddeth  a glory  earthward,  too, 
Cheering  our  human  sight. 

O Erin,  land  of  O’Connell ! soon 
Be  emancipation  thine 
From  every  fetter  round  thee  forged, 
Because  of  thy  faith  divine. 

A Retrospect. 

BY  MATILDA  CUMMINGS. 

NEW  YORK — New  York  City.— St.  Re- 
gis Circle:  In  these  days  when  the  world 
and  its  brother  are  on  the  wheel,  when 


knight  and  lady  alike  are  astride  spinning 
into  space,  there  is  but  little  time  to  retrace 
one’s  steps  to  wander  again  through  any 
field,  however  pleasant  its  meadow. 

Still  it  is  to  u Me  me  England  ” we  would 
go ; to  that  land  once  so  proud  of  its  title, 
a Our  Lady’s  Dower.”  After  a season  spent 
in  studying  her  departed  glories,  we  will 
take  a last  glance  at  our  completed  course 
of  study — for  simple  surety — even  as  we 
still  hammer  a nail  after  it  has  reached  its 
hpad.  Of  a truth,  we  hit  the  Anglican 
schism  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  head 
during  our  year’s  study.  ” England  with 
all  thy  faults  I love  thee  still ’’—sang  her 
poet  son— and  so  it  is  with  us  who  pity 
more  than  condemn  her,  who,  hungering 
for  the  bread  of  the  children,  is  still  con- 
tent to  take  husks  for  food. 

Last  September  we  had  clever  and 
interesting  essays  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  England  and 
on  the  continuous  relations  with 
the  Holy  See  until  the  XVI  cen- 
tury. We  listened  with  delight  to  the 
glowing  tributes  paid  to  the  early  English 
Saints,  Augustine  and  Alban,  and  to  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  the  new  religion 
on  that  virgin  soil  whose  youths,  beautiful 
in  their  innocence,  were  styled  by  8t.  Au- 
gustine, angel*  rather  than  angles.  We  saw 
how  Rome  was  ever  the  mistress  of  “ Mer- 
rie  England,”  and  our  own  faith  was  kin- 
dled anew  by  memories  gracefully  recalled 
of  the  glories  of  Saints  Anselm,  and  Thom- 
as & Becket.  Then,  lest  the  strong  meats 
of  history  give  a literary  surfeit  and  conse- 
quent indigestion,  we  hied  us  off  to  the 
Round  Table  of  Arthur— but  alas ! not  even 
an  English  quail  was  served  us  at  the  royal 
table ; only  “ a flow  of  reason  and  a feast 
of  soul  ” in  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  From 
month  to  month  we  toiled  on  plying  our 
needles  on  the  tracery  of  the  beautiful, 
seamless  robe  of  the  fair  Bride  of  Christ— 
the  holy  Church  of  our  forefathers,  at  once 
our  glory  and  our  pride.  And  as  we  ex- 
amined the  warp  and  woof  of  her  original 
vesture,  we  saw  in  clearer  light  the  flaws 
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ixx  the  newly  made  raiment  of  the  Angli- 
can church.  Alas  I for  her  who  tried  to 
rend  her  Mother’s  garment— with  what  suc- 
cess ? Not  even  a decent  English  serge 
gown  was  made  of  the  remnants. 

Betimes  we  brought  to  trial  by  Rev. 
judge  and  fairest  jury  the  whole  motley 
crowd  of  recreants.  Henry  VIII.,  whilom 
l>efender  of  the  Faith  (who  approaches  as 
near  to  the  ideal  standard  of  human  wick- 
edness as  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  will 
permit,)  and  the  arch  rebel  monk  of  ac- 
cursed memory— Luther  of  whom  it  might 
l>e  said  he  was  the  first  master  of  the  reptile 
press,  “ whose  lies  are  thick  as  dust  in 
March.”  Our  hearts  went  out  in  sweet 
pity  to  the  penitent  Card.  Wolsey,  the 
victim  of  ambition— that  sin  by  which  fell 
the  angels— and  had  not  St.  Ignatius  given 
us  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  then  Card. 
Wolsey’s  speech  to  Cromwell  would  have 
served  a goodly  subject  for  an  eight  day's 
retreat.— "Oh  1 Cromwell,  Cromwell!  had 
I but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I 
served  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.” 
Vive  1’  America,  where  there  are  no  kings ! 

Were  it  not  for  England’s  8aints  we  might 
have  had  a tempest  in  a tea  pot  during  our 
study  of  her  many-sided  sinners,  But,  Bl’ 
Thos.  More  whose  daughter  Mistress  Mar- 
garet Roper  has  made  of  his  name  and  hers 
a story  rich  in  pathos,  gave  us  bits  of  quaint 
humor  which  were  most  refreshing  in  these 
days  when  we  find  it  harder  to  live  for  God 
than  they  did  to  die  for  Him. — “ Why,  how 
now,  daughter  Margaret ; how  now,  Mother 
Eve,  where  is  your  mind  now  ? Sit  you  not 
musing  with  some  serpent  in  your  breast 
upon  some  new  persuasion  to  offer  Father 
Adam  the  apple  over  again.”  Bl’  John 
Fisher  with  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  made 
with  others  a goodly  company  in  which  we 
held  our  tongues  and  our  tempers  for  sweet 
patience  sake— though  not  a little  wroth 
betimes.  Ye  English  Martyrs,  glorious  in 
your  robe  of  blood,  make  intercession  for 
us,  who  look  wistfully  over  the  sea  to  your 
native  land,  and  rejoice  rather  than  mourn, 
because  through  you  shall  England  be  re- 
stored to  the  arms  of  holy  Mother  Church. 
— 11  Hope  rules  a land  forever  green.” 

Chill  December  brought  us  historical  heat 
in  the  discussion  of  Bloody  Mary  and  the 


people.  The  time,  a trying  one  for  the 
Church,  finds  its  truest  eulogy  in  the  convic- 
tion of  Card.  Pole  and  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy, that,  reformation  must  begin  with 
ourselves.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  no  need 
for  any  Mrs.  Jellyby  converting  the  heathen 
abroad.  Let  us  look  home.  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  cousin  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  gave 
us  ample  room  for  comparisons,  odious  in- 
deed. We  saw  the  infamy  of  the  one,  who, 
with  cunning  devices  of  art,  paint  and  00s- 
metics  strove  to  appear  what  she  was  not, 
and  the  gracious  beauty  of  the  other,  who, 
because  of  her  position,  her  sufferings  and 
her  indescribable  charm  was  pointed  out 
whether  on  a throne  or  in  a dungeon  as  a 
queen  of  hear  s.  Much  was  said  and  read 
about  Anglican  ordinations  and  the  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
We  wished  ourselves  joy  because  the  book  of 
the  Saints,  the  Crucifix,  is  still  our  royal 
heritage,  and  we  gloried  in  the  assurance  of 
the  ancient  words,  "Thou  art  a priest  for 
ever  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
which  give  u*  a perpetual  sacrifice,  and  an 
eternal  priesthood,  since  Christ  is  at  once 
our  high  priest  and  victim.  The  Douay 
Bible  and  King  James*  version  were  both 
brought  into  the  pulpit,  and  the  good  Doc- 
tor of  our  school  of  York  flung  the  one  far 
to  the  winds  on  its  own  light  claim  to  au- 
thenticity, while  he  clearly  proved  that  the 
Douay  version  is  by  every  right  and  title 
the  inspired  word  of  God.  But,  why  pro- 
long the  recital  of  our  triumphs  ? Why  tell 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  which  after  all  only 
ended  in  smoke  as  far  as  truth  goes ; or  of 
the  persecuted  legion  of  priests;  or  of 
Tyburn,  and  who  went  there  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess  ? Te  Deum  laudamus  for  all. 
History  but  repeats  itself.  “ Truth  crushed 
to  earth  shall  rise  again.”  Behold  the  ris- 
ing! Behold  the  Catholic  England  of  our 
century  rich  in  its  triumvirate  of  Newman 
and  Wiseman  and  Manning!  Behold  its 
galaxy  of  noblemen,  all  as  valiant  as  Bayard 
of  old  without  fear  or  reproach ; and  then 
see  its  people,  hosts  of  them,  with  their 
feet  firmly  plantdeon  the  Rock  which  the 
clumsy  foot  of  Queen  Bess  vainly  strove  to 
overturn.  She  did  kick  against  it  forsooth 
and  was  lame  forever  after. 

So  farewell  to  “Merrie  England”  and 
her  gracious  saints  and  martyrs.  May 
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the  shadows  of  her  Anglican  spires 
grow  beautifully  less,  and  may  the 
heart’s  wish  and  prayer  of  the  Sover- 
eign now  glorious  reigning,  soon  be 
granted  Christian  unity  throughout  the 
world.  Though  there  were  many  rooms  in 
the  Ark  there  was  but  one  door.  “ And 
the  door  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof.” 
Happy  we  the  children  of  the  one  true 
Church,  who  like  St.  Thomas  have  ready 
access  to  the  ever  open  side  of  Christ,  and 
who  like  him  may  ever  say  the  royal  act  of 
faith,  “ My  Lord  and  my  God  I ” 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  ST.  REG  IS  READING  CIRCLE. 

This  Circle  shall  be  called  the  St.  Regis 
Reading  Circle. 

It  shall  have  for  its  object  the  mutual  im- 
provement of  its  members  in  the  lines  of 
Catholic  literature  and  history.  This  end 
shall  be  attained  by  discussing  questions 
bearing  on  those  subjects  at  monthly  meet- 
ings. 

The  Circle  shall  consist  of  Active  and 
Associate  members.  The  membership 
shall  be  limited  to  forty. 

The  name  of  any  person  desiring  to  be- 
come a member  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  will  determine 
whether  or  not  she  is  eligible. 

The  whole  Circle  shall  nominate  the  offi- 
cers. The  two  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  be  the  nominees. 

The  Election  and  Nomination  shall  be 
by  ballot. 

The  Election  shall  take  place  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  October. 

Active  members  shall  attend  the  regular 
meetings  and  shall  perform  the  literary 
duties  assigned  them. 

Any  member  who  is  absent  three  suc- 
cessive months  without  excuse  or  fails  to 
perform  the  duties  assigned  her,  shall  be 
dropped. 

Associate  members  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  meetings  both  private 
and  public. 

Dues— The  dues  for  both  Active  and  As- 
sociate members  shall  be  twenty-five  cents  a 
month.  Initiation  fee:  one  dollar. 

Officers— -The  officers  of  this  Circle  shall 
be:  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Guide. 

The  general  management  shall  be  in  care 
of  a Council  which  shall  consist  of  the 


Spiritual  Director,  the  five  officers  and 
three  members  of  the  Circle. 

These  three  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  immediately  after  the 
Election. 

Officers  St.  Regis  Reading  Circle. — 
Spiritual  Director,  Rev.  D.  J.  McMahon,  D. 
D. ; President,  Miss  M.  F.  Brangan:  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Ponce  De  Leon ; Secretary, 
Miss  E.  A.  Murray;  Treasurer,  Mother 
Grimaldi ; Guide,  Miss  E.  Allen. 

MEETING— ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Prayer. 

Roll  Call— Answered  with  quotations. 

Reading  of  Minutes. 

History. 

Reading  of  Papers,  each  followed  by  a 
short  discussion. 

Business. 

Payment  of  Dues. 

Adjournment. 

For  a historical  sketch  of  the  St.  Regia 
Circle  see  April  number  of  Review,  1896, 
page  68. 

New  York  City.— Catholic  Club,  120 
West  69th  Street: 

A Reading  Guild  has  been  formed  in  the 
Catholic  Club,  the  general  scheme  of  which 
is  to  form  chapters,  each  of  which  will 
choose  a general  topic  for  discussion,  and 
meet  semi  monthly  in  the  library. 

At  these  meeting  there  are  readings  from 
selected  authors,  followed  by  a discussion 
of  the  matter  read,  also  talks  by  distin- 
guished scholars  and  others  on  various 
topics,  from  time  to  time. 

The  plan  does  not  involve,  necessarily, 
any  work  at  home  or  set  tasks  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chapters.  It  is  hoped  to  lead 
to  an  intelligent  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  interesting  topics  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  thought. 

Six  chapters  have  been  formed,  with  the 
following  topics:  Chapter  1,  History; 

chapter  2,  Shakespeare;  chapter  3,  Bryce’s 
“ American  Commonwealth;”  chapter  4, 
Philosophy;  chapter  6,  Art;  chapter  6, 
Orestes  Brownson,  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  Guild  has  invited  gentlemen  promi- 
nent in  social  reform  work  to  entertain 
them  during  the  present  season.  On  Sat- 
urday evening,  Dec.  19th,  Richard  Walden 
Gilder,  editor  of  Century  Magazine,  gave  a 
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talk  on  The  Tenement  House  Commission, 
and  on  the  same  evening  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould  lectured  on  the  subject,  Gospel  of 
Good  Homes  for  the  People.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Arthur  W.  Milbury,  Esq.,  on  the 
subject,  The  History  of  Tenement  House 
Reform,  with  stereopticon  views. 

Readers  of  the  Rxvixw  will  And  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views an  excellent  article  on  the  above 
named  subjects,  entitled  New  York’s  Great 
Movement  for  Housing  Reform. 

The  meeting  of  the  Guild  on  the  19th  of 
December  opened  the  sessions  for  the  sea- 
son, and  gave  the  key  note  to  the  discus- 
sions to  be  held.  The  Guild  meets  every 
two  weeks. 

To  Mr.  Edward  McGuire  is  chiefly  due 
the  honor  of  establishing  this  Raiding 
Guild.  Mr.  James  Lee,  M.  D.,  is  chairman, 
and  Thomas  Gilleran  is  secretary. 

Nbw  York  City.— Impressions  on  the 
Summer  School  by  Miss  Helena  T.  Goess- 
mann: 

The  Ozanam  Reading  Circle  held  its  first 
public  meeting  of  the  season  on  Friday 
evening,  December  4,  at  De  La  Salle  Insti- 
tute. As  this  meeting  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  8ummer  School,  the  list 
of  those  invited  included  all  the  residents 
of  New  York  City  who  attended  the  last 
session  of  the  School  at  Cliff  Haven,  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Judging  from  the  large 
audience  which  assembled,  the  invitations 
met  a very  general  and  cordial  response. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  program  was 
an  address  by  Miss  Helena  T.  Goessman, 
M.  Ph.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  who  gave  a 
charming  talk  upon  her  impressions  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  — impressions 
based  upon  what  she  saw  and  heard  during 
a pleasant  stay  at  Cliff  Haven  last  sum- 
mer. Miss  Goessmann  is  a graduate  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Elm- 
hurst, near  Providence.  Her  father  is  a 
professor  in  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and 
this  young  lady  has  had  superior  educa- 
tional advantages  and  environments  from 
her  childhood.  With  that  eager  zest  for 
knowledge  which  characterizes  the  average 
New  Englander,  and  with  innate  gifts  of 
intellect  and  imagination  which  have  not 
been  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  Miss  Goess- 
mann  has  already  won  a place  among  those 
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who  rank  high  in  literary  attainments)  and 
in  general  culture,  and  she  stands  not  only 
as  an  apostle  of  higher  education  for  wom- 
en, but  as  a bright  exponent  of  the  cause 
she  advocates. 

Her  address  was  an  exposition  of  facts, 
not  theories.  She  dilated  upon  the  advan- 
tages which  the  student  gained  by  spend- 
ing a vacation  at  Cliff  Haven,  dwelling  up- 
on the  mental  stimulus  furnished  by  the 
lectures,  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  meet- 
ing at  close  range  so  many  bright  Catholic 
men  and  women  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  personalities  which,  when  brought 
together  in  the  delightful  social  commun- 
ion which  characterizes  the  camp  and  cot- 
tage life  of  Cliff  Haven,  form  a society  into 
whose  precincts  it  is  a joy  to  be  admitted. 
Contact  with  these  students  and  cultured 
men  and  women  is  a lasting  benefit  to  the 
young  aspirant  to  knowledge. 

Miss  Goessmann  cited  some  facts  which 
came  within  her  own  observation  to  show 
in  how  many  different  wajs  the  Summer 
School  proves  helpful  to  Catholics.  Her 
address  from  its  practical  standpoint  was 
heard  with  undivided  interest.  Miss  Goess- 
mann received  very  hearty  plaudits  from 
her  audience,  who  felt  proud  as  well  as 
pleased  to  have  heard  a Catholic  lady  de- 
fend so  ably  and  convincingly  a cause  with 
which  all  present  were  in  cordial  sympathy. 

Brother  Justin,  president  of  Manhattan 
College,  followed  with  a pleasing  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  chief  impression  which  he  Car- 
rie da  way  from  the  Summer  School,  he  said, 
was  the  great  number  of  clever  people  he 
met  there,  representing  the  best  intellectual 
life  of  the  whole  country.  The  favorable 
opinions  of  the  School  entertained  by  the 
clergy  were  due  to  the  superior  kind  of  peo- 
ple represented  at  the  yearly  assemblies. 

The  closing  remarks  were  made  by  the 
reverend  director  of  the  Ozanam.  His 
remarks  were  in  the  form  of  sugges- 
tions looking  to  a more  wide-spread  inter- 
est among  Catholics  in  the  work  and  success 
of  the  Summer  School,  and  the  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  a more  numerous  body 
of  people  together  at  the  next  session.  He 
thought  much  good  would  be  effected  if 
local  committees  were  formed  in  New  York 
city  and  elsewhere  to  call  together,  in  the 
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flame  manner  as  the  Ozanam  Reading  Cir- 
cle had  assembled  their  friends,  the  people 
who  had  been  at  the  Summer  School  and 
who  could  urge  its  advantages  the  more 
eloquently  because  of  this  experience,  and 
to  have  these  people  prepare  lists  of  names 
of  their  friends  and  acquaintances  to  whom 
documents  could  be  forwarded  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  School.  The  officers  of  the 
School,  Father  McMillan  said,  rely  upon 
their  friends  among  the  laity  to  make  the 
coming  session  more  successful  than  any  of 
its  fore-runners. 

Rochester.  — Our  correspondent  of  the 
Columbian  Circle  sends  the  following  inter- 
esting report: 

" This  year  we  have  adopted  a new  course 
of  work.  The  meetings  are  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  and  the  study  of  Artists  and 
their  Masterpieces  is  ours.  The  Tuesday 
of  the  following  week  we  have  some  event 
in  the  social  iline,  the  profits  of  which  are 
devoted  to  furnishing  our  room  which  at 
present  is  quite  pretty,  but  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  intend.  A few  years  ago 
our  pastor  built  a new  school  hall,  and  gave 
us  a fair  sized  room  perfectly  bare  of  fur- 
nishing. We  immediately  Btarted  out  to  do 
what  we  could.  Our  first  purchase  was  a 
four  hundred  dollar  piano,  just  about  paid 
for.  This  year  we  have  painted  our  walls, 
at  least  decorated  them,  built  a rostrum, 
carpeted  it,  purchased  a detk  for  our  presi- 
dent, oiled  our  floor,  and  have  had  our 
bookcase  fitted  out,  and  this  has  been  done 
through  the  proceeds  of  our  Tuesday  night 
socials.  Our  fees— one  dollar— supply  our 
books  and  the  ordinary  running  expenses 
of  the  society. 

44  This  little  idea  of  our  work  we  lay  be- 
fore you,  hoping  that  it  may  be  an  encour- 
agement to  others  who  are  in  the  first  years 
of  their  existence.” 

Brooklyn.— The  Newman  Circle,  recently 
organized,  has  applied  for  admission  in  the 
Reading  Circle  Union. 

Utica. — A new  Circle  has  been  organized 
at  Utica. 

Frankfort. — The  members  of  Branch 
135,  C.  M.  B.  A.,  have  organized  a Circle. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Philadelphia.— The 
Sedes  Sapientiae  Circle,  Mt  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  Chestnut  Hill,  Penn: 


If  a happy  nation  rarely  makes  history, 
the  same  may  truly  be  said  of  a busy  one. 
It  is  only  the  stirring  combats  and  events 
of  life  that  harmonize  in  print;  the  daily 
noble  efforts  to  act  that  “ each  tomorrow 
finds  us  better  than  today,”  is,  generally 
speaking,  too  prosaic  to  be  recorded.  Only 
when  one  has  gained  the  44  height,”  is  the 
way  that  led  thereto  of  interest.  This, 
then,  is  the  reason  why  the  Sedes  Sapien- 
tiae Literary  Circle  has  not  been  heard 
from  for  many  months,  and  not  that  its 
members  have  been  “ napping  ” over  their 
progress.  Oh,  no!  some  good  solid  work 
has  been  done  in  that  interval ; work  whose 
fruit  we  hope  will  remain.  Regular  meet- 
ings, roll-calls,  essays  and  all  things  that  go 
to  make  up  a successful  Circle,  are  so 
world-wide  in  our  time,  that  reporting 
them  seems  like  a “ twice  told  tale.”  The 
fear,  that,  possibly,  the  Circle  may  be  for- 
gotten in  the  Reading  World  has  caused  it 
to  emerge  from  its  shell  and  report  its  quiet 
doings. 

On  September  sixteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six,  the  Circle  scored  its 
seventh  year,  and  the  sixteen  young  ladies 
who  compose  it  looked  back  with  genuine 
pleasure  and  pride  on  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  their  predecessors;  deter- 
mined, at  the  same  time,  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  add  commendable  work  to  the 
worthy  record. 

The  reading  for  the  passed  four  months 
has  been,  mainly,  Current  Events,  with  a 
basis,  of  course,  of  Church  History.  Some 
of  the  articles  which  gave  us  food  for 
thought  and  discussion  were : “Are  Angli- 
can Orders  Valid?”  by  Rev.  Jas.  Powers; 
44  The  Reunion  of  Christendom,” 44  Environ- 
ment,” and  44  Evil  Communications,”  by 
Rev.  Father  Van  Rensselear ; 14  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver,” by  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien;  44Honest 
Money,”  by  Hon.  Walter  Campbell,  and 
44  Catholic  Schools  and  Colleges,”  from  the 
Catholic  Mirror.  The  vital  question  of 
Gold  and  Silver  was  enthusiastically  dis- 
cussed ; long  after  the  political  world  had 
decided  the  issue,  the  contest  waged  hot  in 
our  little  assemblage.  Father  Van  Rens- 
selear’s  44  Environment  ” was  broadening 
and  enlightening.  We  never  realized  be- 
fore what  a potent  factor  our  surroundings 
are  in  moulding  our  character.  Such  a 
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scholarly  view  of  the  subject  makes  one 
charitable  in  judging  of  the  great  ones  of 
other  days. 

The  roll-call  is  generally  responded 
to  by  a telling  thought  or  a pregnant 
quotation  from  the  article  read  at  our 
previous  meeting;  while,  from  some  of  the 
members  is  required  a synopsis  of  the 
same.  The  papers  prepared  during  the 
quarter,  “ Our  Victories  on  Sea,0  “ Tenny- 
sonian  Sea,”  “ Longfellow  Sea,”  “ Torpedo 
Boats,”  “ A Visit  to  a Lighthouse,”  14  What 
Ship  Flags  Tell,”  and  41  What  Ship  Lights 
Tell,”  were  interesting  and  informing. 

In  lectures,  enjoyed  and  promised,  we 
have  been  and  are  particularly  felicitous. 
Prof.  Gauntt  has  ju*t  flni-1  ed  his  series  on 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  Miss  Agnes  Kep- 
plier,  the  delightful  essayist,  has  read  us  a 
most  enjoyable  paper  on  “Cats.”  No  fa* 
mous  historical  feline  of  any  country  has 
escaped  her  learned  and  searching  glance. 
As  the  lecturer  is  a veritable  lover  of  the 
purring  tribe,  as  well  as  a charming  writer, 
the  lecture  was  unique,  enjoyable  and  in~ 
structive. 

But,  decidedly,  the  great  event  of  the 
season  was  the  classical  Musical  given  by 
Processor  Gastel  and  his  talented  sons. 
For  two  hours  the  virtuosi  “ discoursed  in 
sweet  sounds  ” from  the  great  operas,  while 
we  sat  spell  bound  by  admiration  and 
pleasure.  There  is  an  open  whisper  that 
Prof.  James  Field  Spalding  wilt  give  us  a 
series  of  Literary  Talks  on  the  American 
poets  and  writers;  if  time  verify  this  re- 
port the  members  of  the  Sedes  Sapientiae 
Circle  will  pass  many  a pleasant  and  profit- 
able meeting  in  the  New  Year. 

Mart  Virginia  Johnston. 

Sec’y  8.  8.  L.  0. 

Philadelphia.  — The  members  of  the 
Reading  Circle  Union  were  entertained  by 
the  “8aint  Catharine  of  Alexandria  Circle’’ 
on  Friday  evening,  December  11,  at  Ca" 
thedral  School  Hall,  the  occasion  being  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  season. 

A gavotte  by  Scharwenka  proceeded  the 
first  part  of  a lecture  on “ English  Balladry  ’’ 
by  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Henry.  The  Reverend 
lecturer  spoke  of  the  truth  and  feeling 
which  mark  the  earlier  ballads,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  ornamental  and  af- 
fected style  of  a later  period. 
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The  interval  which  marked  the  division 
of  the  lecture  was  filled  by  an  instrumental 
duet,  “ Hungarian  Dance.”  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  lecture  Father  Henry 
gave  several  selections  from  James  Clarence 
Mangan,  illustrative  of  the  beauty  and 
depth  of  feeling  evinced  in  many  of  the 
old  Irish  ballads.  One  selection,  44  My 
Dark  Rosaline,”  was  particularly  beautiful 
and  was  much  appreciated  by  those  pres- 
ent. 

On  its  conclusion  the  8t*  Catharine  Cir- 
cle, under  the  leadership  of  their  musical 
director,  Mias  Nora  Burke,  sang  Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Autumn  8ong,”  in  two  parts,  the 
beautiful  melody  being  a fitting  close  to  an 
enjoyable  and  instructive  meeting. 

Pittsburg.— There  has  been  a revival  of 
the  Reading  Circle  department  of  the  Fa- 
ther Mathew  Association.  A course  of 
lectures  is  now  being  given,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Association,  on  Some  Phases  of 
the  8ocial  Problem.  They  will  form  a part 
of  the  course  of  study  now  being  pursued 
by  the  Reading  Circle  Union,  with  which 
the  Association  is  connected. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Regis  Canevin,  in  Cathedral 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  14th, 
subject:  “ Some  Phases  of  the  Social  Prob- 
lem.” 

This  lecture  was  to  have  been  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  of  Altoona; 
but  owing  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr* 
Paul  M.  Sheedy,  the  Rev.  Father  Canevin 
kin  ily  consented  to  lecture  in  his  stead. 

The  many  friends  of  Father  Sheedy  will 
sympathise  with  him  in  the  death  of  his 
esteemed  brother. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— Boston  : The  John 
Boyle  O’Reilly  Reading  Circle,  of  Boston, 
gave  a reception,  in  the  hall  of  the  Catholic 
Union,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Dec.  31, 
to  the  Very  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Conaty,  D.  D., 
rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. Dr.  Conaty  is  one  of  the  first  honorary 
members  of  the  Circle,  and  its  steadfast 
friend  from  the  beginning,  and  this  strong 
and  influential  organisation  has  been  close- 
ly associated  with  the  Summer  School 
work. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Watson,  president  of  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Boston,  directed  the  ex- 
ercises. He  expressed  the  unity  of  senti- 
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ment  existing  between  the  Boyle  O’Reilly 
Circle  and  the  organization  over  which  he 
presides,  not  only  in  general  purpose,  bat 
in  the  special  purpose  of  the  occasion.  This 
was  not  an  ecclesiastical  gathering,  nor  a 
civic  affair,  like  those  great  demonstrations 
of  which  Dr.  Conaty  had  recently  been  the 
subject.  It  was  a home-party,  but  none 
the  less  welcome  to  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing, who  had  always  been  proud  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Boyle  O'Reilly  Circle. 

The  secretary,  Miss  Ellen  A.  McMahon, 
read  letters  of  regret  from  the  Rev.  R.  Near 
gle,  P.  R., Malden, Mass.:  Mr.  Patrick  Conaty, 
of  Taunton,  father  of  Dr.  Conaty ; the  Rev. 
Bernard  S.  Conaty,  rector  of  the  Cathedral, 
Springfield,  and  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Gargant 
away  for  the  week  in  Virginia. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
group  of  songs  by  Miss  Mary  Alice  Evans, 
of  the  faculty  of  the  famous  Georgetown 
Convent,  Washington,  and  the  possessor  of 
a magnificent  contralto  voice.  Miss  Lydia 
Edwards  was  her  accompanist 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Moore  followed  with 
two  exquisite  piano  solos,  Albumblatt,  by 
Grutzmacher,  and  “Etude  de  Style,”  by 
Ravine. 

Miss  Agnes  C.  Field  sang  Augusta 
Holmes’  “ Noel,"  Miss  Edwards  accompany- 
ing; and  with  equal  sweetness  and  artistic 
grace,  Mascagni’s  “ Ave  Maria,"  Miss  Geor- 
gia Stevens  playing  the  violin  obligato. 

The  splendid  soprano  of  Mrs.  F.  F.  Dris- 
coll was  heard  at  its  best  in  Haydn’s  “ With 
Verdure  Clad,”  Miss  Grace  Daly  accom- 
panying. 

Miss  Stevens  and  Miss  Edwards  gave 
charming  duets,  violin  and  piano— Mas- 
senet’s “ Elegie,"  and  Gabriel  Marie’s  44  Ser- 
enade Bodine." 

Miss  Evans  sang  D’Hardelot’s  “ 0 Salu- 
taris,"  with  violin  obligato  by  Miss  Stevens, 
and  piano  accompaniment  by  Miss  Ed- 
wards. 

Mr.  Watson  then  presented  Dr.  Conaty, 
who  responded  eloquently  and  feelingly  to 
the  compliment  paid  him  by  the  Circle. 
After  Dr.  Conaty’s  address  refreshments 
were  served  and  an  hour  spent  in  informal 
social  intercourse. 

THE  JOHN  BOYLE  O’REILLY  LECTURE  COURSE. 

The  course  of  lectures  for  the  season  is  as 
follows: 


Paul  du  Ohaillu— 44  The  Norsemen : Their 
Early  History,  Religion,  Customs,  Con- 
quests, Discoveries."  Thursday,  January 
21,  8 p.  m. 

John  Francfc  Waters,  M.  A. — 44  Mary  Tu- 
dor." Thursday,  February  18,  8 p.  m. 

Henry  Austin  Adams— 44 The  Play’s  the 
Thing,  a Study  of  the  Drama."  Thursday, 
March  25,  8 p.  m. 

Cambridgeport. — A new  Circle,  the  Cath- 
olic Union , has  been  organized  here  with 
ninety  members.  Following  are  the  offi- 
cers : President,  Miss  Mary  A.  Rady ; vice- 
president,  Miss  Agnes  Mulloney;  second 
vice-president,  Miss  Katherine  Mullen; 
secretary,  Miss  Mary  T.  Dwyer;  assistant 
secretary,  Miss  Agnes  L.  Tracy ; treasurer* 
Mrs.  Emma  McKelleget;  librarian,  Mias 
Mary  A.  Mclntire.  Executive  committee: 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dwyer,  Misses  M.  E.  Connell,  8. 
Louise  Regal,  Mary  Burke  and  Clara  Cogan. 

OHIO— Selina:  The  Rev.  Philip  Hart- 
man, pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  organ- 
ized the  St.  Philip  Neri  Literary  Society, 
late  toward  the  close  of  1895,  and  under 
his  able  direction  and  zealous  and  enthusi- 
astic efforts  the  Circle  made  rapid  progress* 

The  principal  object  is  to  get  the  young 
people  to  read  standard  Catholic  works, 
and  to  this  end  the  Society  has  established 
a library  containing  more  than  five  hundred 
volumes,  printed  both  in  the  English  and 
German  languages. 

The  Circle  contains  more  than  a hundred 
members.  The  usual  exercises  are  carried 
out  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Circle. 

WISCONSIN.— The  recent  convention  of 
Wisconsin  Reading  Circles,  at  Milwaukee, 
failed  of  a quorum.  Not  over  six  delegates 
from  outside  Circles  were  present,  and  the 
State  President  and  Secretary  were  unable 
to  attend. 

The  following  are  the  Reading  Circles 
affiliated  with  the  C.  C.  R.  C.  U.  of  Wiscon- 
sin: 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  Milwaukee — M.  J.  Ho- 
gan, president;  Miss  Mary  Welch,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Emma  Appleyard,  secre- 
tary. 

Columbian  Reading  Circle,  La  Crosse — 
Miss  M.  L.  Roes  iter,  secretary. 

Marquette  Club,  Green  Bay— Minnie  H« 
Kelleher,  president;  Rev.  L.  A.  Ricklin, 
vice* president;  J.  Echtner,  secretary* 
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Catholic  Circle,  Sun  Prairie— Mias  Mary 
Conor,  president;  Miss  Margaret  Dunphy, 
secretary. 

Dante  Beading  Circle,  Racine — Miss  Kate 
E.  Kelly,  president;  Miss  Lizzie  Miller, 
secretary. 

Catholic  Colombian,  Portage — Miss  Susie 
A.  Waters,  president;  Miss  Maggie  Demp- 
sey, secretary. 

Bishop  Messmer  Circle,  Wausau — Miss 
Catherine  Grimes,  secretary. 

Cardinal  Satolli,  Fond  du  Lac— Miss  Ma- 
rion Connell, president;  Miss  B.  Crowe,  sec- 
retary. 

Cardinal  Newman,  Watertown— Kather- 
ine L Stapleton. 

Faber,  Chippewa  Falls— Miss  McBean, 
president;  Miss  Jennie  L.  Gay  nor,  secre- 
tary. 

Wildwood  Circle,  Jackson  Port— Mrs.  C. 
Reynolds,  president. 

8t.  Catherine,  Janesville— M.  L.  Wilbur, 
secretary. 

Sir  Galahad,  Oshkosh— Miss  Catherine 
O’D.  Manley,  president;  Miss  Mary  Ken- 
nedy, secretary. 

Catholic  Reading  Circle,  Escanaba,  Mich. 
— Mrs.  Rooney,  president;  Mrs.  Wickett, 
secretary. 

Columbia  Literary  and  Musical,  Oconto — 
Attorney  Lynch. 

Persons  from  East  Superior,  Marinette, 
Phillips,  Merrill,  Manawa,  and  a few  other 
points  have  inquired  about  the  work,  and 
signified  a desire  to  organize  Reading  Cir- 
cles ; but  having  failed  to  report  they  are 
not  yet  affiliated  with  the  C.  C.  R.  0.  U* 
Should  there  be  any  mistakes  in,  or  omis- 
sions from  this  list,  I shall  be  pleased  to 
make  the  correction  if  notified. 

The  secretary  has  sent  out  three  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  little  circular  for 
Beading  Circles,  and  there  is  still  a supply 
on  hand.  Personal  letters  containing  out- 
lines of  work,  programs,  and  other  inform- 
ation regarding  Reading  Circle  work  were 
sent  to  all  who  asked  for  suggestions  in  or- 
ganizing, etc. 

Minnie  H.  Kelleher, 

Sec’y  C.  0.  R.  C.  U.  of  Wis. 
NEW  JERSEY  — Paterson.  — The  Rev 
William  A.  Brothers,  of  St.  John’s  Church 
has  organized  a Circle  whose  members  are 
chiefly  graduates  from  academies,  and 
number  about  two  hundred. 


Mr.  Henry  Austin  Adams,  A.  M.,  has 
been  engaged  to  give  a course  of  ten  lec- 
tures under  the  auspices  of  the  Circle. 

ILLINOIS  — Streator. — The  Sisters  of 
Charity,  B.  V.  M.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
have  organized  a Circle. 

MICHIGAN— Successful  Circles  were  re- 
ported from  Escanaba,  Marquette,  Ishpem- 
ing,  Menominee,  Norway,  Iron  Mountain, 
and  Alpena.  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  there 
are  several  flourishing  Circles. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— Wheeling. — The 
Camillus  Reading  Circle  ot  the  Cathedral 
Parish  brought  to  a close  the  year  1896  by 
devoting  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  27th,  to  the 
poets  and  authors  who  had  been  taken  up 
during  the  past  session.  The  meeting  was 
complimentary  to  our  esteemed  president, 
Rev.  R.  F.  Harris,  who  has  labored  with 
such  untiring  seal  for  the  success  of  the  Cir- 
cle. The  following  program  was  rendered: 

PART  i. 

Instrumental  Solo Chopin 

Miss  Lavina  Carro  l. 

Reading — “Sandalphon.” Longfellow 

Mies  Mary  Hughes. 

Essay “ Hawthorne ” 

Miss  Mary  O’Kane. 

Vocal  Solo— “The  Bridge.” LoigfeUow 

Mr.  Gus  Weitzel. 

Reading— “The  Wayside  Inn.” Procter 

Miss  Mina  Bosley. 

Reading-“King  Robert  of  8icily.” -Longfellow 
Miss  Louisa  Montague. 

PART  II. 

Essay “ Longfellow ” 

Miss  Margaret  Howard. 

Vocal  Solo — “The  Day  is  T>one”..Longfellow 
Miss  Margaret  O’Kane. 

Reading— The  Broken  Heart Irving 

Miss  Emma  Long. 

Essay— Camillus  Reading  Circle  in  1909. 
Recitation— From  the  Lay  of  the  Last 

Minstrel Scott 

Miss  Nannie  Gribben. 

Address 

Miss  Matilda  Reiley. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  pro- 
gram Father  Harris  made  an  address, 
thanking  the  Circle  for  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise offered  him,  also  complimenting  them 
very  highly  on  the  success  which  crowned 
their  efforts,  at  the  same  time  urging  them 
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to  take  up  the  work  of  ’97  with  renewed 
interest.  After  partaking  of  refreshments, 
all  declared  that  this  last  meeting  of  the 
old  year  was  a delightfully  charming  and 
happy  one. 

Mary  O’Kane,  Secretary. 

Pr— yeti  1896-*97,  Fenelom  €lab:  Bftr- 
aftBfluuii,  Alabama. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  Miss  Kate  0.  Cahaian;  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Kirk;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Miss  Kate  Rabitte;  Literary  Di- 
rectress, Miss  Mary  A.  Cahaian. 

PART  I — NOVEMBER  4. 

Wednesday — Business  Meeting. 

NOVEMBER  11. 

Quotation*  About  Novtmber. 

Paper— Life  of  Fenelon. 

Paper— Northmen  and  their  Explora- 
tions. 

Paper— The  Sagas. 

Reading— The  Skeleton  in  Armor  (Long- 
fellow). 

Reading— The  Discover  of  the  North  Cape 
(Longfellow). 

Talks— Greenland,  etc. 

NOVEMBER  18. 

Quotations:  Miles  Sian  dish. 

Paper— The  Renaissance  Period  and  its 
Influence  on  Civilization. 

Paper— The  Portuguese  Discoverers. 

Reading— Miles  Stan  dish  (Longfellow). 

Reading — The  Voyage  to  Vinland  (Low- 
ell). 

Talks— Artists,  Sculptors,  etc.,  of  the  Re- 
naissance Period. 

NOVEMBER  25. 

Quotations  on  Thanksgiving . 

Paper— Thanksgiving  Festivals  in  Other 
Lands. 

Paper— The  American  Thanksgiving. 

Paper— Columbus  and  the  Mayflower. 

Readings— From  Bryant,  Holmes,  E.  S 
Phelps,  Carleton,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly — on 
Thanksgiving. 

Talks— Pilgrims  and  Puritans  in  New 
England. 

DECEMBER  2. 

Roll  Call— Examples  of  the  Reward  of 
Diligence. 

Reading— Columbus  (Tennyson). 

Papers— Columbus : (1)  As  a Man ; (2)  As 
a Catholic;  (3)  As  an  Explorer;  (4)  His 


Friends ; (5)  His  Enemies. 

Papers— Isabella:  (1)  As  a Woman ; (2) 
As  a Catholic;  (3)  As  a Queen. 

Reading— The  Norsemen  (Whittier). 

8cripture  Study. 

Talks — (1)  Mound  Builders;  (2)  Cliff 
Dwellers. 

Suggested  Reading— Land  of  the  Pueblos 
(Mrs.  Lew  Wallace);  Hiawatha  (Longfel- 
low); Life  of  Columbus  (Irving). 

PART  II— DECEMBER  9. 

Quotations : Whittier. 

Paper— The  Salem  Witchcraft. 

Paper— The  Blue  Laws. 

Paper— The  Chief  Causes  that  Made  New 
England  a Great  Literary  Centre. 

Reading— The  Witch’s  Daughter  (Whit- 
tier). 

Reading— The  Mayflower  ( J.  B.  O’Reilly). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks— American  Philanthropists. 

DECEMBER  16. 

Quotations  About  the  Early  Colonial  Day*. 

Paper— Virginia  Colony  in  the  17th  Cen 
tury. 

Paper — Massachusetts  colony  in  the  17th 
Century. 

Paper— Foundations  of  the  New  Englaxid 
Colleges. 

Reading,  selected— Twice  Told  Tales 
(Hawthorne). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks — Colonial  Days  and  Dames. 

DECEMBER  23. 

Quotations:  Thought i on  Christmas. 

Paper— Xmas:  The  Prophecy,  Bethle- 
hem— Origin  of  its  Celebration  by  the 
Church. 

Paper— How  Xmas  is  Celebrated  in  Dif- 
ferent Countries. 

Paper— Xmas  Decorations. 

Readings— Xmas  in  Literature. 

Talks — Pleasures  and  Profits  of  Xmas 
Times. 

DECEMBER  30. 

Quotations:  Thought*  on  the  New  Year . 

Paper— Catholic  Colony  of  Maryland  Con- 
trasted with  Puritanism. 

Paper— Among  the  Early  Colonial  Mis- 
sions. 

Reading— Maypole  of  Merry  Mount  (Haw- 
thorne). 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
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Talks— On  Father  Marquette  (Lasalle); 
Ignatius  Loyola. 

Suggested  Reading— Maggie  Megone 
(Whittier);  Scarlet  Letter  (Hawthorne); 
The  Yemassee — 1715  (Simms);  Virginians 
(Thackeray). 

PART  III— JANUARY  6. 

Quotations : Evangeline. 

Paper— Catholic  Influence  in  Developing 
American  Civilization. 

Paper — French  Colonies  in  America. 
Reading — Evangeline  (Longfellow). 
Talks— (1)  French  and  Indian  War;  (2) 
Early  Missionaries;  (3)  Acadia. 

JANUARY  13. 

Quotations  from  Speeches  Delivered  at  the  14  Old 
Con'inentxl  Congress.” 

Paper— Policy  of  George  III. 

Paper— Origin  and  Growth  of  American 
Independence. 

Reading— The  Boston  Massacre  (Haw- 
thorne). 

Reading— Paul  Revere’s  Ride  (Longfel- 
low''. 

Scriptural  Study. 

Talks— The  Old  Continental  Congress — 
Sketches  of  the  Distinguished  Members. 

JANUARY  20. 

Quotations : " Declaration  of  Independence  .” 
Papers— Thomas  Jefferson:  (1)  His  Life 
and  Times;  (2)  Men  of  His  Times. 

Papers— Carrolls : (1)  Archbishop  Car- 

roll  ; (2)  Chas.  Carroll. 

Reading— Webster  at  Bunker  Hill. 
Reading— Gertrude  of  Wyoming  (Camp- 
bell). 

* Scripture  8tudy. 

Talks— (1)  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; (2)  The  Articles  of  Confederation. 
JANUARY  27. 

Quotations : America. 

Paper— American  Religious  Leaders. 
Paper— La  Fayette  and  Other  Foreign 
Helpers. 

Reading— On  Board  the  76  (Lowell). 
Reading— The  Green  Mountain  Boys 
(Thompson). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks— The  Important  Events  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

Suggested  Reading— Speeches  of  Patrick 
Henry;  Ramona  (H.  H.  Jackson);  Wash- 


?<* 

ington  and  His  Country  (Irving);  Grand- 
father’s Chair  (Hawthorne). 

PART  IV— FEBRUARY  8. 

Quotations : Benjamin  Franklin. 
Papers— Franklin : (1)  His  Boyhood ; (2) 
As  a Writer;  (3)  As  a Statesman. 
Readings— Selected  (Ben.  Franklin). 
Book  Review  (Ben.  Franklin). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks— Aaron  Burr,  Blennerhassett,  Alex. 
Hamilton. 

FEBRUARY  10. 

Quotations:  Webttcr's  Speeches. 
Paper— Origin  of  the  Two  Great  Political 
Parties— Democratic  and  Republican. 

Paper— Slavery:  Its  Beginning  and  Re- 
sults in  the  United  8tates. 

Reading — Nomination  of  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief  — Eulogy  on  Webster  (Rufus 
Choate). 

Talks— The  Important  Events  in  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Monroe. 

FEBRUARY  17. 

Quotations:  Sayings  of  American  Commodores. 

Paper— When  and  How  did  the  United 
States  Acquire  Her  Territorial  Possessions? 

Paper — Our  National  Songs : When  and 
by  Whom  Written. 

Reading— A Man  Without  a Country  (E. 
E.  Hale). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks— Ordinance  of  1787;  Literary  Peo- 
ple of  the  Colonial  Period. 

FEBRUARY  24. 

Quotations : Our  National  Songs. 

Paper— Literature  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period. 

Paper— The  Rise  of  Journalism. 

Paper— The  Newspaper  and  Magazine  in 
Literature. 

Reading  — Webster’s  Great  Speeches 
(Whipple). 

Talks — American  Self-made  Men  ihat 
Benefited  this  Country. 

Suggested  Reading — A Man  Without  a 
Country  (E  E.  Hale);  Men  of  Our  Times 
( Mrs.  Stowe) ; Catholic  Church  in  Colonial 
Days  (John  Gilmary  Shea). 

PART  V— MARCH  3. 

Quotations  from  the  Presidents,  U.  S.  A. 

* Paper— The  Inauguration  of  our  Presi- 
dents. 
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Paper— Current  Events  Summarized. 

Paper— Historic  Philadelphia. 

Reading— Nationality  in  literature  (Low- 
ell). 

Talks  -The  Nomination  of  a President  of 
the  United  States. 

march  10. 

Quotations  on  the  Observance  of  Lent . 

Paper— The  Papacy:  (1)  The  Rise  of  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope ; (2)  The  Pope 
as  a Sovereign. 

Reading— Pen  Picture  of  Modern  Authors 
(Holmes). 

Reading— Essay  on  History  (Emerson). 

Talks— American  Literature  and  Authors 
from  1815  to  1853. 

MARCH  17. 

Quotations  About  Ireland. 

Paper— Topics  of  the  Hour. 

Reading— Erin  (John  Boyle  O’Reilly). 

Reading— Flag  of  Erin  (Ryan). 

Paper— St.  Patrick. 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks— The  Holy  Land:  Ancient,  Mod- 
ern, Historic;  Sinai,  Dead  Sea,  Tombs  of 
David  and  Absalom,  Jerusalem,  Gethsem- 
ani,  Golgotha,  etc.,  etc. 

march  24. 

Quotations : America . 

Paper — American  Artists. 

Reading— Art  and  Literature  in  the  Life 
of  the  Church  (C.  R.  C.  Review.) 

Reading— Rob  of  the  Bowl  (J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks — Civil  War;  Writers  of  the  Period. 

Suggested  Reading — Surrey  of  Eagle’s 
Nest  (J.  E.  Cooke);  War  Between  the 
States  (Alex.  H.  Stephens.). 

PART  VI — MARCH  31. 

Quotations : Father  Ryan 

Papers — Ryan:  (1)  As  Priest;  (2)  As 
Poet;  (3)  As  an  Orator. 

Reading— Their  Story  Runneth  Thus — 
War  Poems  (Ryan). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks — Cardinal  Gibbons ; Fathers  Zahm, 
Hecker,  Young,  Hewitt. 

APRIL  7. 

Quotations  from  Southern  War  Songs. 

Paper  — Old  Southern  Songs:  When* 
Where  and  by  Whom  Written. 


Paper— Southern  Women  in  Literature. 

Readings — Selected  (S.  M.  Peck). 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks  — Agnes  Repplier’s  Works:  (1) 
Points  of  View;  (2)  Books  and  Men;  (3) 
In  the  Dozy  Hours. 

APRIL  14. 

Qoutalions : Easter  Thoughts. 

Paper— The  Passion  Play. 

Paper— The  Easter  Controversy  Relative 
to  the  Time  of  its  Celebration. 

Readings— Selected,  About  Easter. 

Selected  Readings  on  the  Passion  of 
Christ. 

Talks — The  Religious  Ceremonies  and 
their  Significance  during  Passion  Week. 

APRIL  21. 

Quotations:  Richard  M.  Johnston. 

Papers— (1)  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston; 
(2)  Works  of  Johnston;  (3)  Johnston  as  a 
Lecturer. 

Reading  — Dukesbo rough  Tales  (John- 
ston) 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks — American  Editors : Prentice,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  etc. 

Suggested  Reading — Two  Little  Confed- 
erates ("Thos.  N.  Page) ; A Century  of  Dis- 
honor (H.  H Jackson);  Ben  Hur  (Lew 
Wallace). 

PART  VII— APRIL  28. 

Quotations  from  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Papers— (1)  His  Boyhood;  (2)  His  Polit- 
ical Life ; (3)  As  a Poet ; (4)  As  a Novelist ; 
(5)  As  an  Orator ; (6)  As  an  Editor. 

Book  Review  — Moondyne  » ( John  B. 
O’Reilly). 

Readings— Selected. 

Talks— American  Historians  (John  Gil- 
mary  Shea),  Etc. 

mat  5. 

Quotations:  Emerson. 

Paper— Civil  Service  in  the  United  States. 

Paper — Emerson. 

Reading— Self-Culture  (Emerson). 

Talks— Katherine  Conway’s  “A  Dream 
of  Lilies ; ” “ Making  Friends  and  Keeping 
Them ; ” “ A Lady  and  Her  Letters.” 

mat  12. 

Quotations : Orestes  Brownson. 

Paper— Orestes  Brownson. 

Readings — Selected  from  Brownson* 
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Book  Review— The  Convent  (Brownson). 

Paper — Americana  aa  Seen  by  Foreigners. 

Talks— Blessed  Virgin:  In  Art,  Poetry, 
etc. 

may  19. 

Quotations  from  Favorite  Authors . 

Paper— Catholic  Writers  of  the  United 
Statea. 

Paper— Catholic  Women  in  Literature. 

Readings — Selected,  from  Southern  Writ- 
ers. 

Scripture  Study. 

Talks — Alabama  Writers. 

Suggested  Reading— Child  of  Mary  (Reid). 

MAY  26. 

Quotations  About  May . 

Papers— The  Year's  Work  Summarised. 

Business. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  Cathedral  Library  University  Exten- 
aionCentre  of  New  York  City,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America,  and  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  McMahon,  has  definitely  arrang- 
ed a program’  for  the  supplementary  course 
of  five  lectures  on  Literature  to  follow  the 
course  in  Psychology,  which  was  announced 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Review. 

This  supplementary  course  will  be  free 
to  those  holding  tickets  for  the  course  in 
Psychology,  and  will  be  delivered  at  Boland 
Trade  School,  Madison  Ave.  and  51st  Street. 

The  program  is  as  follows:  February 
10th,  The  Spiritual  Element  in  Literature, 
by  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith ; February  17th, 
Newman  and  Emerson  — Their  Spiritual 
Power,  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith;  February 
24tb,  Tennyson,  by  Rev.  William  Living- 
ston ; March  3d,  Shakespeare  and  Shelley, 
by  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith;  March  10th, 
Longfellow,  by  Rev.  William  Livingston. 

For  further  information,  tickets,  etc., 
address  The  Cathedral  Library  University 
Extension  Centre,  123  East  50th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


We  have  received  from  Brother  Potam- 
ian,  F.  S.  C.,  (Doctor  of  Science  of  London 
University),  who  is  now  located  in  New 


York  City,  a syllabus  of  a course  of  lectures 
en  Electrical  Discharge  at  High  and  Low 
Pressure.  These  lectures  were  delivered  at 
the  De  la  Salle  Institute,  New  York  City, 
on  November  12th  and  24th,  and  December 
3rd,  and  proved  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. 

Following  is  the  syllabus : 

Lecture  I.— Thursday,  November  12th. 

Electrical  Pioneers : Gilbert  of  Colches- 
ter, Benjamin  Franklin.  Dual  nature  of 
all  electrification.  Conductors  and  insu- 
lators. Fundamental  laws  of  electrics  and 
magnetics.  Limitation  of  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square.  The  electric  field.  Lines 
and  tubes  of  force.  Wimshurst  machine. 
Electrostatic  phenomena.  Effect  of  points 
and  flames.  Condensers.  Best  working 
form  of  Leyden  jars.  Seat  of  electrostatic 
charge.  Cavendish  (Biot’s)  experiment. 
Faraday’s  ice-pail  and  butterfly  net.  Case 
of  steady  and  alternating  currents.  Oscil- 
latory discharge.  Electric  waves.  Max- 
wellian theory  and  work  of  Hertz. 

Lecture  II.— Tuesday,  November  24th. 

Experimental  study  of  the  discharge 
from  a Wimshurst  machine  and  from  an  in- 
duction coil.  Its  energy,  sinuous  path,  re- 
port, luminosity.  Experiments  to  show 
duration  of  discharge.  Atmospheric  elec 
tricity.  Recent  work  of  Lord  Kelvin. 
Physics  of  a lightning  flash.  “ Summer  ” 
lightning  and  eome  phenomena  of  vacuum 
tubes.  Popular  fallacies  about  lightning. 
Physical  and  physiological  effects  of  light- 
ning. 

Lecture  III. — Thursday,  Decembtr 

High  and  low  vacua.  HittorfFs  experi- 
ment. Crookes's  low  and  high  pressure 
bulbs.*  Radiant  matter.  Material  nature 
of  the  Cathodic  discharge  suggested  by 
numerous  experiments.  Work  of  Lenard 
and  Rontgen.  Physical  properties  of  X- 
rays.  Their  probable  nature.  Becquerel’s 
discovery.  Radiation  spectrum,  from  X- 
rays  to  electric  waves.  Investigations  of 
Lodge,  Fitzgerald,  Perrin,  J.  J.  Thomson, 
and  others.  Shadow  pictures.  X-ray 
focus-tubes.  Radiography. 


•The  following  Crookes's  tubes  were  used  during  the  lecture : Low  vacuum  tube,  high  vacuum  tube, 
stencil  tube,  mill-wheel  tube,  railway  tube,  ruby  tube,  ray-oMlght  tube,  hot-platinum  tube,  electrical  radiom- 
eter. 
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The  Dialogue  of  the  Seraphic  Vibgin  the  dialogue,  as  regards  the  purity  only  of 
Catherine  of  Siena.— Translated  from  the  the  langnage,  because  its  style  is  rather 
original  Italian  with  an  Introduction  on  prolix  and  confused.  There  is  no  impri- 
the  Study  of  Mysticism.  By  Algar  Thorold.  matur  to  the  volume. 

London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  & Co.  * * * 

New  York:  Beniiger  Bros.  Cloth.  Pages  360.  ^ Following  of  Chbibt.  By  Thomaa 

This  dialogue  ol  the  famous  8t.  Cather-  A Kempia.  Edition  dt  Luxe,  with  14  fine 
ine  of  Siena,  she  who  was  the  counsellor  of  illustrations  and  with  red  line, 

popes  and  princes,  is  now  published  in  printedon  imported  India  paper,  32  mo., 
English  for  the  first  time.  In  the  introduc-  French  sheep,  limp.  Price,  $1.60. 

tion,  written  by  the  translator,  he  points  Thig  u a very  ^ edition.  Tbe  uiustra- 
out  the  decay  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  tiong  ue  ^ngh  not  made  specially 
edenc,  and  sUtes  that  the  day  must  come  {oi  ^ work  ^ it8  entire  get  up  the  book 
when  poet  and  philosopher,  scientist  and  ^ a to  ^ pubiiahere.  It  would 

theologian  will  learn  to  seek  light  from  one  mase  a very  suitable  gift  to  a friend, 
another.  A consequence  of  thia  union  for  gjowly  but  anrely  our  Catholic  publica- 
knowledge  will  be  renewed  attention  tore-  ^yond  adverse  criticism 

ligious  thought  and  even  to  mysticism,  as  to  the  style  and  finish  of  their  drees. 

The  latter  has  clams  to  recognition  apart 

from  its  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  side,  and  # 

the  ability  and  power  evidenced  in  other  Goffine’s  Devout  Instructions— On  the 
fields  by  those  who  were  mystics,  protest  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  8undays  and 
vigorously  against  the  too  prevalent  idea  Holydays.  Ulus i rations,  800.  Cloth.  Pages 
that  all  such  manifestations  are  merely  the  Handsomely  bound.  Retail  price, 

vagaries  of  diseased  or  hysteric  intellects.  $1*00.  Benziger  Bros. 

The  dialogue  itself  may  be  described  in  We  have  kicked  and  growled  and 
the  words  of  the  translator  as  “ nothing  grumbled  at  Catholic  books  on  account  of 
more  than  a mystical  exposition  of  the  binding  and  price  and  paper  and  print,  but 
creeds  taught  to  every  child  in  ...  . Oath-  we  must  pause  at  this  edition  of  Goffine. 
olic  schools.”  If  a book  of  this  nature  were  It  is  simply  beyond  criticism.  A better 
likely  to  have  many  readers,  certain  por.  book  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  a 
tions  might  well  be  omitted.  In  the  origi-  book  we  do  not  know.  We  recommend  it 
nal,  this  work  like  the  other  writings -Let-  unreservedly.  Good  for  every  Catholic 
ters  and  Prayers— of  the  Saint,  is  regarded  home.  It  is  a godsend  for  those  families 
as  a master-piece,  testa  <H  lingua  as  the  Ital-  who  cannot  hear  Mass  every  Sunday  or 
ians  say,  but  this  must  be  true  at  least  of  Holyday.  E.  P.  G. 

NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

appreciation  of  dr.  o’hagan.  was  requested  to  convey  to  you,  by  letter, 

Mr.  Thomas  O’Hagan,  who  is  conducting  the  sincere  thanks  of  our  members  for  the 
the  Study  Class  in  American  Literature  valuable  services  which  you  have  rendered 
through  the  medium  of  the  Review,  re-  our  School,  and  for  the  priceless  assistance 
ceived  the  following  deserved  compliment  which  your  gifted  pen  has  contributed  to- 
for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christian-  wards  the  establishment  and  succe  s of  the 
ity  and  higher  education : Catholic  Winter  School  of  America. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  8th,  1896.  Permit  me  then,  Dear  8ir,  in  the  name  of 
To  Thomas  0* Hagan,  Eeq.,  Arthur , Ontario : our  members  to  express  to  you  our  earnest 

Dear  Sir  : — At  the  regular  meeting  of  appreciation  and  deep  gratitude  for  the 
the  Auxiliary  Board,  held  last  month,  I many  favors  which  you  have  extended  to 
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OB,  and  for  the  helping  hand  which  yon 
have  given  to  the  successful  organisation  of 
an  institution  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity and  higher  education. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alfred  H.  Flemming, 

Sec’y  Catholic  Winter  School  of  America. 

♦ * 

* 

DB  GU8TIBU8  NON  EBT  DISPUTANDUM* 

Newark,  0 , Dec.  28d,  D96. 

To  the  Editor  Reading  Circle  Review : 

Dear  Sib — Had  I known  that  you  were 
to  give  so  much  room  to  that  most  unpoetic 
of  all  English  poets,  over  whom  panegyrics 
are  pronounced  by  those  whose  minds  are 
influenced  by  literary  fads  as  much  as  weak 
women  are  by  fashion,  I should  not  have 
renewed  my  subscription  for  your  Review. 
Lord  Tennyson  is  no  poet.  It  was  because 
England  had  no  pot  t since  Byron  and 
Shelley  that  Tennyson  had  to  be  praised  as 
a poet,  and  if  he  bad  not  been  made  poet- 
laureate  of  England  he  would  have  been 
mercifully  allowed  to  go  long  ago  into  the 
tomb  of  forgetfulness  forever.  He  is,  o* 
all  men  who  have  received  much  praise, 
the  least  deserving  of  real  and  sincere  ap- 
preciation. What  has  he  done  original  f 
Can  you  find  a thought  in  all  his  stiff,  be- 
labored, travailing  verse  that  has  not  been 
excelled  by  any  of  the  poets  whom  John- 
son has  set  down  in  the  second  or  even  the 
third  class  of  the  British  poets?  His  dic- 
tion is  very  fine.  It  is  eo  polished  that  any 
one  can  perceive  how  his  perseverance 
made  up  for  the  dearth  of  his  genius.  Gen- 
ius! why  he  had  almost  nothing  of  the 
kind.  You  can  read  pages  of  his  shining 
verbiage  without  meeting  with  any  thought 
or  figure  worthy  ot  a true  poet.  In  fact,  I 
never  believed  him  to  be  a poet  born.  He 
aims  at  being  an  artist  and  has  partly  sue. 
ceeded,  but  to  talk  of  him  as  a genius  who 
is  almost  “ the  greatest  of  English  poets,’1 
is  simply  nonsense.  Why  Professor  Egan 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  Tennsonian  fad  is  a mystery 


to  any  one  who  has  read  some  of  his  sensi. 
ble  criticisms.  I can  only  account  for  it  on 
the  supposition  that  he  has  been  sensible 
only  by  turns.  He  is  surely  either  impres- 
sionable and  catches  his  colors  from  his 
surroundings,  or  else  he  is  not  the  steady 
solid  critic  that  he  shows  himself  to  be  on 
some  occasions. 

Tennyson  is  as  far  from  being  the  equal 
of  Robert  Dwyer  Joyce  as  Crabbe  is  from 
Milton.  Yet  we  never  hear  of  the  latter, 
although  he  was  a contemporary  of  Tenny- 
son but  a much  younger  man.  Let  you 
take  up  Joyce’s  “ Deirdre”  and  compare  it 
with  the  Idyls  of  the  King,  or  his  “Blanid” 
and  measure  its  qualities  with  that  of  the 
Princes.  In  reading  Deirdre  and  Blanid 
we  almost  forget  that  the  author  is  a poet 
of  the  19th  Centu  y and  not  of  the  school 
and  time  of  Homer.  The  Idyls  and  the 
Princess,  however,  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  characters  are  dressed  in  the  style  of 
our  day  and  the  dash  and  vigor  of  the 
mighty  in  both  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Tennyson  is,  of  all  poets  who  have  won 
praise,  the  only  one  that  got  it  from  those 
whom  nature  never  intended  to  be  judges 
of  poetry.  He  is  even  praised  for  his  lyric 
compositions.  Why,  the  cold-hearted,  big 
goose  had  no  more  fitness  for  writing  a 
song  than  Oliver  Cromwell  had  for  compos- 
ing an  act  of  love. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  Tennyson  is 
that  he  wrote  nice  verses  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish. His  words  are  elegant  but  nothing 
more. 

I trust  you  will  give  Tennyson  a rest. 
Let  him  stay  with  his  bunch  of  grapes 
4 in  the  cold  silent  grave.”  He  did  no 
harm  by  his  poetry.  He  managed  to  keep 
pretty  clean  in  the  midst  of  very  ungodly 
company.  He  was  a good  husband,  labored 
hard  for  many  yean  to  put  a few  thoughts 
in  tasteful  vene,  and  died  more  like  a pious 
pagan  than  a Christian. 

That’s  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  him. 

(Rev.)  B.  M.  O’Boylan. 
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CURRENT  NOTES  AND  OPINION. 

CRUMBS  FROM  ORUB  STREET  ET  ALIBI. 

GATHERED  BY  A PHTUBTINR. 


I have  received  a number  of  letters 
from  readers  of  this  department,  (glad 
some  read  it),  who  would  like  to  know 
what  a Philistine  is.  Well,  I advise 
all  these  to  study  up  the  matter,  espe- 
cially in  the  Encyclopaedia,  under  the 
word  Philistine,  for  I am  going  to  copy 
some  of  it  next  month  in  my  answer. 
But  I will  add  something  of  more  au- 
thority, viz.,  a definition  of  the  term 
from  Elbert  Hubbard,  editor  of  the 
Philistine  magazine — printed  at  the 
Roycroft  Shop,  that  is  at  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y .,  U.  S.  A. — and  the  present 

leader  of  this  great  host. 

* # * 

“ Songs  we  have  sung  in  dream- 
land,”— 

“ Books  we  have  written  there.” 

Even  the  dullest  of  us  sing  such 
songs,  making  music  in  our  hearts,  like 
the  fore-ringing  of  the  wedding  chimes: 
or  the  after-tolling  of  the  funeral  bell. 
Soul-melodies  and  heart-tones  resolv- 
ing life’s  discord,  and  sweeping  over 
our  responsive  spirits  like  the  soft 
zephyr  dipping  the  swaying  grasses 
and  the  drowsy  daisies  and  poppies  to 
beat  an  undertone  of  accord  to  life’s 
tender  theme. 

“ And  the  books  we  have  written 
there.” 

Mayhap  ’twere  better  more  books 
never  got  beyond  the  mystic  border  of 
dreamland. 

• # # 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Cath- 
olic magazines  and  papers  compared 
very  favorably  with  the  secular  publi- 
cations. 


The  poetic  contributions  especially 
were  above  the  ordinary.  The  Christ- 
mas stories  were  about  on  a par  with 
such  work  in  the  past.  It’s  too  bad 
that  our  writers  will  insist  on  preach- 
ing sermons  instead  of  giving  us  the 
true  Romance  of  life. 

I think  the  Rosary  was  facile  prm- 
ceps  among  the  magazines,  and  the 
Pittsburg  Cath  lie  among  the  weeklies. 

I would  like  to  say  Lecky’s  story 
was  the  best,  but  it  wasn’t.  It  was  not 
up  to  his  standard. 

The  Angelus  had  a good  sonnet  with 
at  least  six  strong  lines  in  it. 

I am  beginning  to  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  a strong  hand  that  whilom 
held  the  helm  there. 

The  Poster  and  cover  of  Donahoe’s 
smacked  of  Munsey’s.  The  matter 
was  good.  All  showed  laudable  enter- 
prise and  proved  that  if  sustained, 
Catholic  publishers  can  hold  their  own 
with  their  wealthier  and  better  equip- 
ped rivals. 

# • # 

One  of  the  best  novels  published 
during  the  holidays  was  Elbert  Hub- 
bard’s “ Legacy.”  It  is  a wholesome, 
entertaining  romance  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  around  us  today.  We  recom- 
mend the  book.  It  is  printed  for  the 
few,  and  may  be  ordered  of  the  Author 
at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Review 
I intend  instituting  a comparison  be- 
tween this  work,  and  Crawford’s 
Taquisara;  the  one  by  the  editor  of 
the  Philistine;  the  other  by  a bo- 
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called  Catholic.  I have  a purpose  in 
view. 

# • * 

The  Railroad  companies  are  a most 
considerate  class  of  public  servants. 
The  care  they  take  to  make  things 
comfortable  for  their  patrons.  The 
precautions  they  also  use  against  fire 
and  accident.  The  water-bucket,  and 
the  ax,  and  the  saw,  all  securely 
screwed  down. 

And  the  library  case  filled  with 
choice  reading,  how  thoughtful ! All 
securely  locked.  And  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  consideration  for  the  pub- 
lic I I would  like  to  say,  Nil  I— but 
even  though  a Philistine,  dread  the 
consequences. 

«*• 

THE  HABIT  OF  NEWSPAPER  READING. 

A recent  statement  in  a New  York 
paper  is  full  of  food  for  solid  re- 
flection. It  stated  that  no  less  than 
half  a million  of  newspapers  were  left 
in  the  cars  and  public  places  daily. 
These  papers  are  bought  by  people  on 
their  way  to  and  from  work.  They 
are  hurriedly  skimmed  over  and  then 
cast  aside.  They  serve  the  purpose  of 
whiling  away  the  time,  of  satisfying 
the  restless  activity  of  the  average 
American  mind,  of  helping  him  to 
avoid  the  awful  necessity  of  thinking 
of  anything  even  for  a few  minutes. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  the 
amount  of  time  wasted  in  the  sense- 
less reading  of  the  daily  papers.  The 
habit  is  practically  destructive  oi  all 
careful  study,  of  all  serious  thought. 

I have  known  priests  who,  immedi- 
ately after  Mass  and  breakfast,  started 
in  to  read  a pile  of  trashy  news  and 
scandal  chronicles,  and  the  result  was 
that  no  work  or  study  was  possible 
during  the  rest  of  day.  Their  mind 


VS 

was  simply  dwarfed  by  the  empty  and 
sickly  sustenance  they  had  given  their 
mind  at  its  first  meal.  Only  to-night 
I attended  a representation  of  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  by  Ottis  Skinner. 
Sitting  immediately  next  to  me  and 
my  friend  was  a bright,  appreciative 
young  man.  Between  the  acts  he 
opened  his  bulky  papers  and  skimmed 
over  column  after  column  till  the  cur- 
tain was  rung  up  for  the  next  act.  He 
was  entirely  oblivious  of  the  beautiul 
selections  of  the  orchestra.  The  grand 
scenes  he  had  seen  enacted  before  him 
had  not  awakened  the  dormant  power 
of  thought,  he  was  simply  waiting  im- 
patiently for  more  excitement,  more 
novelty,  to  prevent  or  dispense  him 
from  the  awful  need  of  a few  minutes 
reflection,  a few  seconds  of  soul  com- 
munion, of  living  with  his  own  person- 
ality. 

Indiscriminate,  thoughtless  news- 
paper reading  is  doing  more  than  any 
one  thing  else  to  dwarf  or  dull  the 

mind  of  the  average  American. 

* • • 

A NEW  COMET. 

Again  we  are  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  arrival  of  a new 
poet:  a young  Jap,  with  a very  unpo- 
etic  name,  Yone  Noguchi.  This  time 
he  comes  from  the  East- West,  from  the 
“ Heights,”  where  Joaquin  Miller  has 
established  himself,  since  no  one  would 
bid  him  up. 

The  details  we  have  from  this  land 
of  promise  are  as  yet  meagre. 

This  young  Japanese  poet  is  just 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
in  this  country  but  two  years.  The 
first  year  he  edited  a Japanese  news- 
paper, doing  almost  all  the  work  him- 
self. The  rest  of  the  time  he  has  spent 
in  “Retreat”  at  Joaquin  Miller’s 
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ranch  in  the  foothills  back  of  Oakdale, 
at  intervals  giving  forth  his  oracles  of 
song. 

His  work  shows  the  nutriment  that 
has  been  furnished  him.  He  might  be 
classed  as  a cross  between  Whitman 
and  Poe : with  much  of  the  ethereal 
weirdness  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  va- 
grant, songless  tendencies  of  the  form- 
er. As  the  result  of  his  meagre  vocab- 
ulary and  his  limited  readings  he  may 
have  been  led,  unknowingly,  to  adopt 
some  of  the  thoughts,  even  lines,  of 
both  these,  especially  Poe.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
But  the  above  fact  may  explain  the 
similarity,  even  sameness,  at  times,  of 
words  and  phrases. 

The  best  article  on  this  rising  star  in 
the  literary  sky,  is  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Philistine  Magazine. 

" The  Bookman  and  the  Literary  Digest 
also  have  fair  notices. 

We  quote  some  verses  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  thought  and  style : 

“ The  flat-boarded  earth,  laid  down  at  night, 
rustling  under  the  darkness 
The  Universe  grows  smaller  palpitating 
against  its  destiny. 

My  chilly  soul— center  of  the  world— gives 
seat  to  audible  tears— the  songs  of  the 
cricket. 

I drink  the  darkness  of  a comer  of  the 
Universe  — alas ! Square  immovable 
world  to  me,  on  my  bed!  Suggesting 
what— god  or  demon— far  down,  under 
my  body. 

I am  as  a lost  wing  among  the  countless 
atoms  of  high  Heaven! 

Would  the  invisible  Night  shake  off  her  ra- 
diant light,  answering  the  knocking  of 
my  soft-formed  voice!  ” 

(And  here  is  another  passage  also 
descriptive  of  night : ) 

“ At  night  the  Universe  grows  lean,  sober- 
faced, of  intoxication. 

The  shadow  of  the  half-sphere  curtains 
down  closely  against  my  world,  like  a 
doorless  cage,  and  the  stillness  chained 


by  wrinkled  darkness,  strain  through- 
out the  Universe  to  be  free. 

Listen,  frogs  in  the  pond  (the  world  is  a 
pond  itself),  cry  out  for  the  light,  for 
the  truth ! 

The  curtains  rattle  ghostly  along,  bloodily 
biting  my  soul,  the  winds  knocking  on 
my  cabin  door  with  their  shadowy 
hands.” 

CHURCH  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  WOR- 
SHIPPERS. 

I am,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  a crank, 
but  I cannot  help  but  notice  the  poor 
accommodations  worshippers  have  in 
Catholic  churches  on  the  score  of  con- 
venience. 

Given  a young  man  or  woman  who 
has  attended  the  theatre,  for  instance, 
Saturday  night,  and  foun  d all  the  neces- 
sary conveniences  for  their  winter 
wraps  and  their  hats,  etc.,  we  can  see 
at  once  how  much  they  are  incommod- 
ed on  Sunday  at  Mass  or  Vesper  serv- 
ice. The  churches  are  generally  very 
hot,  too  hot,  the  services  very  long, 
and  the  ventilation  absolutely  neglect- 
ed, no  place  to  put  a coat  or  hat, 
no  chance  to  guard  oneself  against  the 
danger  of  cold  on  going  out  into  the 
winter  air  or  storm.  I wonder  if  some 
ingenious  American  can’t  invent  some 
means  of  remedying  this  evil.  It  is 
not  so  general  in  Europe,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate  and  the  dress  of 
the  people.  But  here  it  is  one  of  (he 
Church  problems,  calling  for  a solution. 

A rack  in  front  for  coats  and  wraps, 
and  a slide  under  the  pew  for  hats 
would  be  a blessing  most  laymen 
would  be  grateful  for. 

The  other  night  a lady  sat  on  my 
high  hat,  and  a few  minutes  after  an 
usher  kicked  it  in  regular  football 
fashion  when  I placed  it  in  the  aisle 
just  outside  the  pew.  Who  shall  help 
us? 
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(A  LECTURE — PART  III.) 


The  deep  interest  in  “In  Memo- 
riam” lies  in  its  humanity.  It  is  not  a 
mere  set  of  polished  verses,  in  which  a 
peaceful  soul,  pensively  and  comforta- 
bly, muses  on  death,  as  is  the  “ Elegy  ” 
of  Gray.  It  is  not  a pagan  outcry  as 
is  the  “ Adonais  ” of  Shelley ; nor  is  it 
an  elegant  and  exquisite  lyric,  like  the 
“ Lycidas  ” of  Milton,  where  Grief,  as- 
suming the  attire  of  a shepherdess, 
trips  about  death,  crook  in  hand,  and 
With  one  eye  on  the  audience.  It  is 
not  a mere  beautiful  invocation  to  the 
powers  of  nature  as  the  elegy  of  Bion, 
after  which  so  many  English  poets 
have  copied ; it  is  the  work  of  a poetic 
intellect,  drawing  from  the  great  organ 
of  death  all  the  tones  that  merely  hu- 
man hands  can  bring  forth.  If  it  be 
a consolation  to  see  reflected  in  the 
most  subtle  and  refined,  the  most 
plastic  and  strong  of  verse,  the 
thoughts  which  have  crudely  crossed 
our  minds  when  death  has  struck  us, 
then  the  “ In  Memoriam  ” is  full  of 
consolation.  We  find  sympathy  in  it ; 
but  even  that  sympathy  occasionally 
lacks  warmth.  It  is  too  Greek ; it  is 
too  graceful,  too  reticent ; the  artist  is 


sometimes  more  apparent  than  the 
mourner.  The  mother  may  read  it 
when  the  calm  which  God  sends  after 
the  first  burst  of  grief  is  past ; she  may 
even  mark  passages  in  it;  but  un- 
happy is  that  mother  who  cannot  go 
further  than  “In  Memoriam ” goes, 
and  bridge  the  abyss  between  life  and 
death  with  prayer ! Tennyson  shows 
us  the  portal  of  the  other  world ; he 
beats  his  hands  against  it ; he  twists  and 
retwists  his  grief  into  garlands  of  flow- 
ers and  wreaths  of  thorns ; his  hands, 
so  full  of  life,  play  on  all  the  strings  of 
the  harp  of  life ; but  the  door  of  his 
unknown  and  unknowable  does  not 
open ; no  response  to  his  lyre  is  heard 
from  the  harps  of  paradise.  He  feels 
that  there  is  an  Immortal  Voice  be- 
hind those  doors;  but  he  does  not 
know  it ; he  holds  that  he  cannot  find 
God, — cannot  know  Him,  but  that  he 
was  born  to  feel  rather  than  to  believe 
in  His  existence.  His  belief,  half 
faith,  half  feeling,  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  the  famous  lines  LIV.: 

**  Oh  1 yet  we  trust  that,  somehow,  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood ; 
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44  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

44  That  not  a worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell’d  in  a fruitless  fire, 

Oi  but  subserves  another’s  gain. 

44  Behold  we  know  not  anything ; 

I can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

44  So  runs  my  dream ; but  what  am  I ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light; 

And  with  no  language  but  a cry.” 

This  is  not  the  language  of  infidel- 
ity, though  it  has  been  so  read  by  men 
who  little  understood  the  nobility  of 
the  poet ; nor  is  it  the  language  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  is  not  the 
thought  or  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  or 
St.  Ambrose,  or  St.  Augustine,  or  Leo 
XIII.,  in  whom  dwells  their  spirit.  It 
is  above  the  feeling  of  Plato  that  the 
soul  must  be  immortal ; but  not  much 
above  the  opinion  of  Socrates  that  a 
supernatural  voice  led  him.  It  is  the 
language  of  a great  soul  cut  ofi  from 
the  full  light  of  Christianity  by  three 
hundred  years  of  tradition  and  preju- 
dice. It  is  the  language  of  the  groper, 
of  him  who  tries  to  beat  back  the  dark- 
ness with  lampless  hands.  The  Rev- 
erend Frederick  W.  Robertson,  a Prot- 
estant clergyman,  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  “ In  Memoriam,”  in 
his  analysis  of  “ In  Memoriam,”  ex- 
plains LIV.  in  these  words ; “ Out  of 
the  human  heart  a vague  cry  antici- 
pates the  final  deduction  of  good  from 
evil.”  In  LV.  (page  82  of  Macmillan’s 
fine  edition  of  the  poem)  Tennyson  cries: 

44 1 falter  where  I firmly  trod, 

And,  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world’s  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 


44 1 stretch  lame  hands  of  faith  and  grope, 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff  and  call 

To  what  I feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.” 

Mr.  Robertson,  explaining  this,  adds: 
“ But  nature  and  experience  seeming 
to  negative  the  hope  of  individual  im- 
mortality, there  is  nothing  left  to  rest 
it  on  but  faith.”  And  in  LVI.  the 
poet,  according  to  him,  hears  the 
“hideous  No”  of  Nature.  With  all 
reverence  to  the  lofty  spirit  which  has 
so  nobly  bewailed  the  loss  of  the  early 
lost  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  a Chris- 
tian— in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Catholic  Church — must  substitute 
feeling  for  the  word  faith  wherever 
Tennyson  writes  it. 

To  a Catholic,  who  is  the  only 
Christian  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
possession  of  the  unimpaired  truth  of 
Christ,  the  “ In  Memoriam  ” is  an  in- 
structive and  elevating  study.  It  is 
only  the  Catholic  who  can  fully  ap- 
preciate its  beauty  and  comprehend  its 
inadequacy.  He  rises  with  it,  but  he 
does  not  fall  with  it.  It  is  the  utter- 
ance of  a grand  mind  struggling  with 
the  inconsistencies  of  a mutilated  Chris- 
tianity— inconsistencies  which  would 
send  minds  back  to  the  glow-worm 
condition  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
make  the  fulfilment  of  Christianity  as 
vague  as  Virgil’s  prophecy  of  it  in  the 
fifth  eclogue,  were  it  possible  to  pagan- 
ize a world  in  which  the  faith  of  Christ 
will  not  die. 

The  longing  that  the  bereaved  heart 
feels  to  speak  to  the  one  gone  before,  and 
the  desire,  too,  of  the  living  heart  for 
living  affection  which  will  not  efface 
the  old  love,  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  LXXXV.,  where  the  poet  recalls 
the  shock  of  Arthur  Hallam’s  death 
in  Vienna: 
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“ Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 

I felt  and  feel,  tho*  left  alone, 

His  being  working  in  mine  own, 
The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine ; 


“ My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

A past  of  stillness,  yearns  to  speak : 

* Arise,  and  get  thee  forth,  and  seek 
A friendship  for  the  years  to  come. 

44  * I watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore ; 

Thy  spirit  up  to  mine  can  reach ; 

But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech, 
We  two  communicate  no  more.’ 

* And : 1, 4 Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  dearness  of  the  free? 

How  is  it?  Canst  thou  feel  for  me 
Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain? 1 

44  And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fall : 

4 Tie  hard  for  thee  to  fathom  this ; 

I triumph  in  conducive  bliss, 

And  that  serene  result  of  all  1 * 

4*  8o  hold  I commerce  with  the  dead ; 

Or  so,  methinks,  the  dead  would  say ; 
Or  so  shall  grief  with  symbols  play 
And  pining  life  be  fancy-fed.” 

These  lines  relate  to  the  possibility 
of  the  old  friendship  leading  to  anoth- 
er affection  for  a living  being : 

44  The  primrose  of  the  later  year 
As  not  unlike  to  that  of  spring.” 

But  one  cannot  help  applying  them 
to  those  grave  questions:  Is  it  all 
well  with  the  soul  ? Does  it  suffer  ? 
Is  the  justice  of  God  satisfied?  Does 
it  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision?  or  is  it 
waiting,  naked  and  patient,  for  the 
Light  ? Are  there  no  “ sins  of  the  will  ” 
for  which  eternal  justice  demands 
reparation  before  man,  God-endowed, 
can  be  “free”?  Tennyson,  in  his 
questions,  seems  to  think  only  of  the 
spirit  of  his  friend  as  it  is  allied  to  his. 
Arthur  Hallam,  in  Tennyson’s  fancy, 
seems  to  say  : “ Find  another  friend ; 
I will  not  grieve,  for  I am  happy.” 
But,  after  all,  the  poet  cries  out: 
“ This  is  only  a play  with  symbols!  ” 


I am  fed  by  fancy ; I have  not  touched 
the  core  of  things ! ” How  beautiful 
and  how  barren  it  all  is! — and  the 
whole  poem,  we  may  justly  say,  is 
“beautiful,  but  barren!”  And  yet 
how  lovely  and  how  noble  is  the  out- 
reaching  beyond  the  materialism  of 
doubt ! And  how  pathetic  the  outcry 
of  “ I think  ” and  “ I trust  ” of  this 
high  mind  and  deep  heart  groping  for 
certitude ! 

44 1 trust  I have  not  wasted  breath ; 

I think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Magnetic  mockeries ; not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I fought  with  death. 

44  Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay: 

Let  science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  science  unto  men, 

At  least  to  me?  I would  not  stay. 

44  Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood’s  shape 
His  actions  like  the  greater  ape, 

But  I was  bom  to  other  things.” 

It  is  this  great  note  of  exultation, 
recurring  ever  and  anon,  in  the  sad- 
ness and  doubt  and  human  sentiment 
of  the  poem,  that  make  us  love  Tenny- 
son. His  God  is  not  our  God : He  is 
only  a dim  Presence  such  as  a noble 
pagan  of  old  might  have  dreamed  of, 
but  more  luminous.  His  Christ — we 
say  this  with  all  deference  to  the  poet 
— is  not  our  Christ;  the  Infant  Christ, 
whom  St.  Francis  d’  Assisi  led  the 
children  to  adore  on  the  morning  of 
the,Nativity ; nor  the  benignant  Christ, 
whose  fathomless  love  bids  Him  be- 
come part  of  us,  and  whose  Unbloody 
Sacrifice  is  a daily  link  between  us  and 
our  dead.  The  Christ  of  the  “ In  Me- 
moriam  ” is  the  Christ  as  depicted  by 
Holman  Hunt ; not  the  Christ  of  Raph- 
ael, the  God-Man  of  Fra  Angelico,  the 
Judge  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Da  Vinci.  Tennyson’s  “Christ 
that  is  to  be”  is  a mysterious  being, 
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sweet  and  benign,  but  without  dis- 
tinctness ; vague,  nebulous,  symbolical, 
mysterious,  but  not  mysti3al.  We 
must  not  forget — though  it  seems  cruel 
to  remember  it — that  the  Protestant 
world  has  departed  very  widely  from 
the  true  idea  of  God  and  of  His  Divine 
Son.  Even  Luther  saw  this  with  re- 
morse in  his  own  day;  and  even  he 
realised  that  to  cease  to  venerate  the 
co-Redemptrix  of  mankind  was  to  be- 
gin to  deny  the  divine  humanity  of 
Christ. 

None  of  us,  looking  with  hopeful 
eyes  on  a world  which  cannot  wholly 
detach  itself  from  Christianity,  can  fail 
to  sympathize  with  the  hope  of  hap- 
pier days  on  which  Tennyson  founds 
the  inspiring  music  of  “Ring  Out, 
Wild  Bells.”  But  “ the  Christ  that  is 
to  be”  is;  He  was  born  ior  us  and  He 
died  for  us,  and  it  is  His  spirit,  work- 
ing inscrutably,  that  has  brought  the 
spirit  of  gentleness  and  the  love  of 
peace  which  is  leavening  the  multitude 
with  more  and  more  force,  in  defiance 
of  the  croakers  who  cry  out  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a failure.  And  we,  in  the 
glory  of  the  risen  Christ,  can  sing  with 
the  fervor  of  the  poet : 

“ Ring  oat  the  fead  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind.” 

In  “ In  Memoriam  ” we  see  reflected 
the  best  phase  of  modern  Protestant 
Christianity.  That  it  cannot  hold  fast 
to  this  highest  point,  observation  has 
shown  us.  It  must  go  up  higher  to 
the  Mother  it  rebelled  against,  or  sink 
lower.  If  we  seek  for  the  ennobling  ele- 
ment in  Tennyson’s  work, — an  ele- 
ment which  permeates  it  all,  and  for 
which  the  nineteenth  century  must  be 
grateful,  we  find  it  in  his  purity. 
When  men  cease  to  be  Christians,  they 
cease  to  be  pure;  and  vice  versa . What 


incalculable  harm  could  the  strongest 
and  most  subtle  of  all  English  poets, 
after  Dryden  and  Milton,  have  done 
had  he  brutalized  his  poetry  as  Swine- 
burne  did ; for  a poet,  like  a woman, 
descends  low  when  he  wills  to  descend. 
Notice  how,  in  LIII.,  he  gives  the  lie 
to  the  materialistic  philosophy  which 
makes  brutal  axioms  excusing  sin,  and 
which,  even  if  not  preached  aloud,  are 
held  and  whispered  with  a tolerant  air: 

M How  many  a father  have  I seen, 

A sober  man  among  his  boys, 

Whose  yoath  was  fall  of  foolish  noise, 
Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green. 

“ And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give, 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 
The  grain  by  which  a man  may  live? 

“ Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  soond 
For  life  oatliving  heats  of  yoath, 

Yet  who  woald  preach  as  a troth 
To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round? 

“Hold  thou  the  good;  define  it  well: 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  pash  beyond  her  mark  and  be 
Procurers  to  the  Lords  of  Hell.” 

These  are  fine  and  opportune  words 
in  our  time,  and  representative  of  the 
purity  of  the  poet.  In  XCIV.  he  says: 

<*  How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head, 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought 
would  hold 

An  hour’s  communion  with  the  dead! 

“ In  vain  shalt  thou  or  any  call 

The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou,  too,  const  sky, 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all.” 

If  Tennyson,  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  could  have  known  what  the 
“Communion  of  Saints”  meant  to  his 
Catholic  ancestors  he  would  have  given 
them  a greater  force  and  glory.  As  they 
stand,  they  are  exquisite  settings  to  a 
lovely  fancy — but  only  a fancy.  They 
mean  no  more  than  that  when  the 
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mind  is  calm,  imagination  and  memory 
work  together ; and  this  synthesis  the 
poet  magnifies  into  the  coming  of) 
“spirits  from  their  golden  day.”  In 
this  poem  Tennyson  is  not  a Pantheist 
for  he  says : 

“ That  each,  who  seems  a separate  whole, 
8hould  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  soul. 

14  Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweet: 

Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 

And  I shall  know  him  when  we  meet” 

(XLVII.) 

But  he  disclaims  all  philosophy,  or 
the  teaching  deep  truths.  How  could 
he  do  otherwise,  since  he  had  no  truth 
greater  to  teach  than  that  we  must 
trust  that  such  a noble  creature — “ the 
flower  of  men” — must  have  had  a 
noble  Creator,  and  could  not  have  been 
born  for  annihilation.  He  exquisite- 
ly calls  his  “ brief  lays  of  sorrow  born’’ 

“ Short  swallow'flights  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away.” 

The  chief  beauty  of  “ In  Memoriam ,” 
for  it  has  many  beauties — is  in  its  true 
and  artistic  reflection  of  human  feel- 
ings. Its  art  conceals  its  art;  in  its 
polished  mirror  one  sees  reflected  the 
very  shades  of  thoughts  that  cross  the 
minds  of  the  bereaved.  For  instance 
(LI.): 

44  Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 

Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide? 
No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread? 

44  Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I strove — 

I had  such  reverence  for  his  blame— 
See  with  clear  eyes  some  hidden  shame, 
And  I be  lessened  in  his  love? 


44  Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall ; 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger,  other  eyes,  than  ours, 
To  make  allowance  for  us  all.” 


How  true  is  the  poet  to  the  half- 
dream, halt-thought  of  those  who 
mourn,  when  he  says  that  if  his  friend 
should  come  back, 

“ And  I perceived  no  touch  of  change, 

No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame, 

But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 

I should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange.” 

And  again,  how  true  to  experience 
is  the  thought  he  puts  into  his  answer 
to  those  who  wonder  to  “ find  him  ” 
gay  among  the  gay  : 

14  He  plays  with  thread,  he  beats  hie  chair 

For  pastime,  dreaming  of  the  sky; 

His  inner  day  can  never  die ; 

His  night  of  loss  is  always  there.” 

The  mourner  of  “ In  Memoriam  ” is 
loudest  in  his  grief  when  he  tries  to 
convince  himself  that  there  is  a God 
and  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  He 
envies  the  faith  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
while  he  feels  that  he  cannot  attain  it 
(XXXIV.).  If  there  be  no  life  beyond 
the  grave,  he  protests 

44  *Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 

Like  birds  the  charming  serp-nt  draws, 

To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease.” 

But  the  constant  undertone  of  this 
grand  symphony  is  unrest;  it  is  the 
undertone  of  the  modern  world.  The 
birds  trill;  the  rain,  fresh  and  life- 
giving,  splashes  on  our  faces ; the 
vicarage  garden  at  Christmas,  with  the 
cheery  fire  inside  and  the  holly  ber- 
ries, is  a symbol  of  peace ; but  through 
all  is  heard  the  hoarse  murmur  of  un- 
rest and  doubt. 

The  waves  never  cease  ; they  subside 
and  grow,  but  their  moans  sound 
through  all  the  moods  of  “ In  Memo- 
riam.” He  asks  those  who  think  they 
have  reached  a purer  faith  which  is 
without  forms  to  respect  simple  faith. 
He  does  not  seem  to  know  whether 
faith  without  form  is  best;  but  we  see 
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that,  like  Renan,  with  whom  Tenny- 
son has  no  sympathy,  he  longs  for  the 
old  forms.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
hard,  vulgar  scorn  of  the  doubter.  He 
says,  with  a pathetic  tolerance,  which 
makes  all  the  the  keener  his  own  un- 
rest : 

11  Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays, 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views, 

Nor  thon  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

“ Her  faith  thro’  form  is  pure  as  thine ; 

Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good ; 

Oh,  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a truth  divine  ! ” 

(XXXIII.) 

These  lines,  if  there  were  no  others 
pointing  the  same  way,  would  show 


that  this  poet  of  loss  and  gain  did  not 
hold  the  Truth,  of  which  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  the  only  Christ,  is  the  cen- 
tre. To  admit  that  the  faith  of  the 
doubter  in  the  Incarnation  is  as  pure 
as  that  of  the  Christian  would  seem 
rank  infidelity,  if  the  term  u Protestant 
Christianity  ” had  not  been  made  to 
cover  it. 

To  us  who  commune  with  our  dead, 
suffering  or  triumphant,  how  barren  is 
this  beautiful  poem ! We  do  not  in 
vain  beat  against  the  gate  of  eternal 
silence;  for  our  Lord  stands  at  the 
door,  carrying  our  messages  day  after 
day,  u from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until 
it  sets.” 


[tux  hid.] 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STABR. 


The  interpretation  of  Art  does  not 
involve,  necessarily,  the  practice  of  Art, 
any  more  than  the  interpretation  of 
Poesy,  classic  or  standard  literature,  in- 
volves the  composition  of  epic  poems, 
tragedies  or  lyric  verse ; but  there  must 
be  a genuine  love  of  Belle  Lettres  in  any 
one  who  attempts  to  interpret  them ; 
and  not  only  a genuine  love  of  every- 
thing in  any  way  connected  with  them, 
but  a degree  of  profound  study  which 
amounts  to  erudition.  There  can  be 
no  superficial,  desultory,  or  amateur 
work  in  this  matter,  as  everyone  ac- 
knowledges, and  the  same  is  true  of 
Art  as  of  Belles  Lettres.  The  great  in- 
terpreters of  Christian  Art  have  been 
men  of  profound  learning ; of  deep  in- 
sight into  spiritual  things;  men,  not 
only  of  veneration  for  what  is  holy, 
but  with  interior  dispositions  which 
put  them  in  touch  with  the  most  ex- 


alted moods  of  the  religious,  the  con- 
templative, and  even  the  extatic  repre- 
sentations of  sacred  scenes,  personages 
and  their  prodigies.  There  has  been 
no  shrinking  with  them  from  those 
extatics,  like  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena,  Saint  The- 
resa, and  so  many  others,  who  have 
given  themes  for  the  brushes  of  Cath- 
olic artists,  and  the  accredited  stories 
and  legends  of  the  saints,  as  given  in 
Art,  have  for  them  all  the  charms  of 
poesy,  all  the  claims  which  the  sup- 
ernatural lays  upon  the  children  of 
faith. 

Of  those  in  our  own  century  who 
have  come  up  to  this  standard,  we  may 
confidently  name  Frederick  von  Schle- 
gel,  Count  de  Montalembert,  and  A.  F. 
Rio.  All  these  have  left  works  which 
give  the  inner-most  motive  as  express- 
ed in  the  most  sublime  as  well  as 
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beautiful  works  of  Art  known  to  the 
world ; known  as  to  acquaintance,  but, 
unhappily,  known  often  so  superfi- 
cially, and  sometimes  are  so  grossly 
misunderstood,  as  to  prove  how  much 
the  interpretations  of  these  scholars, 
put  forth  in  the  ripest  periods  of  their 
literary  career,  are  needed  among  us. 
A single  sentence  from  Frederick  von 
Schlegel,  in  his  preface  to  his  aesthetic 
works,  gives  the  idea  we  wish  to  con- 
vey. “ A taste  for  beauty  in  painting, 
no  less  than  in  music,  must  be  innate  • 
but  when  thus  primarily  existing  in  the 
soul,  the  feeling  awakens  and  unfolds 
itself  simultaneously  with  the  sight  of 
beauty;  still,  continual  contemplation 
of  Art  is  required  for  a perfect  compre- 
hension and  elucidation  of  the  ideas 
connected  with  it.”  He  then  goes  on 
to  give  the  story  of  his  studies  of  Art 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  Middle 
Age  devotion  upon  these  studies,  and 
of  what  threw  light  upon  the  most 
wonderful  conceptions  of  the  great 
Christian  Mastera,  whose  works  are  the 
exponents  of  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
all  ages. 

Count  de  Montalembert  has  inter- 
woven his  sympathetic  interpretations 
of  Art  with  so  many  of  his  delightful 
works,  that  we  feel  ourselves  hand  in 
hand  with  him  through  all  the  Chris- 
tian ages ; while  in  his  “ Melanges  d’ 
Art  et  de  Litterateur,”  he  has  given  us, 
“Vandalism  in  France,”  “Christian 
Painting  in  Italy,”  to  which  is  added  a 
most  valuable  “ Chronological  Table 
of  the  Catholic  Schools  of  Painting  in 
Italy;”  “The  Actual  State  of  Reli- 
gious Art  in  France ; ” “ The  Actual 
Attitude  of  Vandalism  in  France;” 
“ Art  and  the  Monks ; ” these  are  in 
French : but  then  follows,  in  beautiful 
English,  a “ Letter  addressed  to  a Rev- 


erend Member  of  the  Camden  Society,” 
in  which  this  sentence  occurs : “ Cath- 
olic Architecture  and  Catholic  Art  in 
all  its  branches,  are  but  a frame  for 
the  sacred  picture  of  truth ; ” all  writ- 
ten with  so  trenchant  a pen,  that  we 
feel  the  holy  enthusiasm  and  the  holy 
indignation  of  this  man  tingling  to 
the  very  ends  of  our  fin  gem. 

But  it  is  A.  F.  Rio,  who  has  given  us 
his  Art  interpretations  in  seven  vol- 
umes, not  including  his  first  work, 
“ The  Poetry  of  Christian  Art,”  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  and 
which  called  forth  Montalembert’s 
“ Christian  Painting  in  Italy,”  as  a 
sort  of  heralding  of  a better  interpreta- 
tion of  Christian  Painting  than  had 
hitherto  been  given  to  it.  In  these  sev. 
en  choice  volumes,  Rio  presents  not 
only  the  fruits  of  his  studies  but  the 
mental  and  spiritual  experiences  which 
led  up  to  these  studies.  And  here  we 
may  say  that  this  Rio,  so  little  known 
it  would  seem  among  our  journalistic 
writers  upon  Art,  was  a friend,  not 
only  of  Count  de  Montalembert,  but 
of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays,  whose  name 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Abbe  Ratisbonne. 
Those  who  have  read  “The  Sister’s 
Story,”  that  charming  book  by  the 
daughter  of  M.  de  la  Ferronnays, 
Madame  Craven,  will  find  frequent 
mention  of  M.  Rio  in  connection  with 
Albert  de  la  Ferronnays,  who  was  his 
companion  in  his  visits  to  the  choicest 
galleries  and  collections  in  Italy;  and 
M.  Rio  says,  more  than  once,  that  his 
interpretation  of  a work  of  art  was 
often  decided  by  its  effect  upon  the 
Christian  sensibilities  of  the  young 
Albert  de  la  Ferronnays.  Of  Rio’s  in- 
terpretations, Prof.  George  Allen,  LL. 
D.,  Greek  professor  in  the  University 
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of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  used  to  say  to  me : “ The  best 
of  Mrs.  Jameson’s  good  things  are 
taken  from  Rio.”  It  was  by  this  same 
Prof.  Allen  that  I was  put,  fifty  years 
ago,  on  the  track  of  these  three  great 
interpreters,  who  may  be  said  to  voice 
the  best  Christian  thought  of  Germany 
and  France  upon  the  Art  of  all  Chris- 
tian ages.  When  such  authors  put  be- 
fore us  not  only  the  nobility  of  Art, 
but  its  intensely  active  bearing  upon 
the  mind,  heart  and  belief  of  nations 
and  of  individuals,  it  is  time  for  think- 
ing people  to  pause  a moment  and  take 
the  soundings  of  society  upon  a sub- 
ject so  momentous.  An  instant’s 
thought  will  show  us  that  while  in- 
veighing most  properly  against  dan- 
gerous books,  we  seem  to  be,  as  a peo- 
ple, utterly  blind  to  the  influences 
which  Art  is  so  powerful  to  wield  over 
the  public  mind ; for,  while  the  ven- 
om of  a dangerous  book  works  only 
with  the  reading  of  many  pages,  the 
weaving,  perhaps,  of  an  entire  plot,  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye  suffices  to  take 
in  images  and  suggest  ideas  which  only 
the  grace  of  God  can  efface  from  the 
soul,  which  only  years  of  careful 
watchfulness  can  eradicate.  It  is  not 
always  a marked  departure  from  what 
we  term  moral  or  religious,  that  the 
mischief  comes,  but  from  a certain 
worldliness  which  opens  the  way  to 
what  is  positively  harmful,  while  there 
is  still  another  danger  working  directly 
against  faith. 

While  the  Summer  School  was  in 
session  at  Madison,  in  1896,  an  accom- 
plished lady  was  giving  lectures  on 
Art  before  a congress  of  denominations, 
to  some  one  of  which  she  belonged, 
and,  taking  the  ground  of  superiority, 
inveighed  against  the  introduction  of 


the  sibyls  among  the  prophets  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  implying 
that  this  was  to  make  their  authority 
in  a certain  sense  the  same ; and  also 
taking  umbrage  that  a monk  was  in- 
troduced by  Raphael  into  the  heaven- 
ly vision  of  the  Transfiguration.  The 
home  thrust  made  by  these  strictures 
did  not  fail  to  reach  the  intelligence  of 
certain  among  her  audience,  who  were 
instant  in  having  asolution  from  Cath- 
olic authorities  of  these  alleged  incon- 
gruities from  the  hands  of  great  mas- 
ters of  Catholic  Art,  and  in  such  con- 
spicuous positions  as  Saint  Peter’s  and 
the  Vatican. 

The  case  of  the  sibyls  we  had  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  our  lecture  upon  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  New  Orleans,  after 
great  painstaking  and  consulting  of 
authorities ; and  this  attack,  at  Madi- 
son, upon  the  Sistine  theology,  proved 
that  we  had  been  none  too  swift  in  thus 
antidoting  what  we  had  long  known 
to  be  a popular  interpretation  of  these 
great  works,  executed  not  only  by  the 
hand  of  so  good  a theologian  as  Mich- 
ael Angelo,  but  under  the  eye  of  Julius 
II.  U nfortunately,  it  is  not  in  one,  two, 
or  even  five  lectures  that  points  of  this 
sort  can  be  elucidated  tully,  much  less 
discussed,  so  that  the  cure  for  such  im- 
plied reproaches  cannot  be  instantane- 
ous. Her  criticisms  upon  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  as  upon  the  Trans- 
figuration, were  a natural  part  of  the 
web  and  woof  of  her  anti-Catholic  edu- 
cation, which  entered,  as  a matter  of 
course,  into  her  interpretation  of  Cath- 
olic Art,  and  could  be  negatived  only 
by  a positive  rendering  of  innumera- 
ble instances  by  artists  like  Fra  An- 
gelico, Perugino,  as  well  as  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael.  A proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  works  of  artists  of  ao- 
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knowledged  dogmatic  accuracy,  would 
make  the  arrows  of  such  criticism  fall 
harmless  upon  any  audience,  instead 
of  carrying  to  many  a well-intentioned 
mind  a germ  of  distrust  if  not  abso- 
lute unbelief. 

Again;  and  here  we  know  we  are 
upon  ground  where  angels  walk  with 
fear;  but  the  question  is  one  which 
must  be  met  by  a Christian  interpre- 
tation of  Christian  Art;  and  this  is 
the  nude. 

“ The  nude  1”  some  one  will  exclaim  : 

“ of  course  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a moment  in  Christian  Art.” 

“Very  well,”  says  another,  “but  if 
you  look  at  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
chambers  in  Saiut  Domitilla’s  cata- 
comb before  the  year  200,  you  will  see 
there  a young  Tobias  as  nude  as  an 
Apollo,  and  as  beautiful.” 

“ O,  I saw  that  Tobias,”  the  first  will 

say,  “ and, yes, , it  was  nude ; 

but  how  different  from  everything  we 
speak  of  today  as  the  nude.”  And  the 
other  will  reply : “ This  is  precisely 
the  point  we  have  under  considera- 
tion. Then  again,  on  the  Sarcophagi 
of  the  catacombs  in  the  Roman  muse- 
ums, are  instances  of  the  nude.  So 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  a 
parenthesis,  that  the  nude  is  not  al- 
lowed in  Christian  Art.  Again;  not 
only  Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  Luca  Sig- 
norelli’s in  tbe  Chapel  of  Saint  Brizio 
at  Orvieto,  presents  the  subject  with 
nude  figures  before  which  many  a pen- 
itent has  struck  his  breast,  saying: 
“ Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner  1 ” 
The  difference  you  feel  between  these 
representations  of  the  nude  and  those 
we  meet  with  in  worldly  exhibitions, 
is  that  which  you  feel  between  a theat- 
rical Magdalene  and  such  an  one  as 


sanctified  the  cave  of  Saint4  Baume.” 

For  hundreds  of  years  there  stood  on 
one  of  tbe  side  altars  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Pisa,  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  be- 
fore the  fall.  These  have  been  remov- 
ed, according  to  the  present  ideas  of 
safety.  The  creation  of  man,  of  wo- 
man, are  represented  on  one  of  the 
sculptured  pilasters  of  the  facade  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Orvieto,  as  well  as  upon 
Ghiberti’s  beautiful  gate  to  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Florence ; but  while  these 
raise  a scruple  in  the  minds  of  some  it 
may  be,  there  has  arisen  what  masters, 
bear  away  on  a torrent  of  modern  opin- 
ion and  practice,  the  just  judgment  of 
Christian  people,  which  is  this. 

Before  life  schools  were  in  vogue  in 
the  world  in  all  “art  centres,”  the  rep- 
resentations which  we  have  quoted 
were  not  only  allowed,  but  were  ac- 
tually edifying,  conceived,  as  they  were, 
in  the  spirit  of  holy  dogma.  Now, 
however,  wherever  there  is  an  art 
school  there  must  be  a life  school,  to 
which  young  students,  male  and  fe- 
male, aspire;  and  while  a protest  went 
out  from  some  distinguished  members 
of  the  United  States  Hierarchy  at  the 
time  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exhi- 
bition, against  the  nudities  so  freely 
admitted  into  the  galleries,  open  as 
they  were  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
our  art  schools,  since  that  time,  have 
admitted  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  work 
of  advanced  pupils,  life  studies  in  color 
as  well  as  in  black  and  white,  which 
would  be  kept  behind  curtains  in  well 
regulated  European  galleries.  Nor  let 
us  imagine,  or  take  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  our  souls,  that  only  non-Cath- 
olics  participate  in  this  training.  Not 
so ; there  is  a dash  and  daring  among 
our  young  people,  Catholic,  as  well 
as  non-Catholic,  which  impels  them. 
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to  go  to  every  length  which  the  propa- 
gandists of  realism  declare  necessary  to 
the  intelligent  practice  of  Art.  A 
glamour  is  thrown  over  all  this  mal- 
practice which  would  be  repudiated 
utterly  in  Belles  Lettres,  but  against 
which,  in  Art,  Catholics  in  America 
seem  to  be  utterly  unprovided  with 
weapons.  They  have  no  facts,  no  ante- 
cedents, to  bring  into  their  arguments, 
only  a sentiment  of  modesty.  Too 
long,  alas!  have  we  regarded  as  a mere 
accomplishment,  with  no  practical 
bearing,  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
Christian  Art,  which  is  not  apologetic, 
but  stands  forth  in  the  armor  of  a pure 
intention,  a sanctified  imagination  un- 
der the  guidance  of  holy  dogma. 

It  would  be  vain  to  treat  more  fully 
in  a paper  like  this  any  of  the  points 
upon  which  we  have  touched.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  a Christian 
interpretation  of  Christian  Art  should 
come  into  every  curriculum  of  study. 
Convents  and  colleges,  all  schools  ac- 
tually in  the  hands  of  Catholics, 
should  have  text  books  prepared  in  a 
way  to  initiate,  thoroughly,  the  youth 
of  our  schools  in  the  holiness  of  beauty 
as  well  the  beauty  of  holiness.  At 
present,  the  text  books  on  Art  begin 
with  and  carry  to  fully  the  middle  of 
the  volume,  examples  of  pagan  Art. 
What  we  propose  is,  to  leave  out  the 
pagan  Art  altogether  from  these  text 
books,  and  begin  with  the  Art  of  the 


catacombs,  bringing  into  the  course 
that  invaluable  work  by  Dr.  Shahan 
of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton, on  “ The  Madonnas  of  the  Cata- 
combs,” with  readings  from  Dr.  North- 
cote’s  voluminous  work  on  the  cata- 
combs, onward  through  the  grand 
Mosaic  period  of  Arches  of  Triumph, 
magnificent  apses  in  the  Basilicas;  still 
onward  through  the  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful schools  of  the  XII  th,  XIII  th, 
XIV  th  and  XV  th  centuries,  to  come 
down  to  Christian  Art  in  our  own 
century,  so  rich,  so  inspiring.  With 
such  a preparation,  our  youth  would 
come  into  the  arena  of  modern  civili- 
zation armed  at  all  points,  equal  to 
any  attack  upon  the  Christian  master- 
pieces of  any  age.  It  would  prepare 
them  to  study  and  to  practice  Art  as 
Overbeck  and  Deger  and  Ittenbach 
and  Millet,  Oer,  and  Lauenstien,  and 
the  artists  of  the  Beuron  School,  with 
so  many  others,  have  practised  it  in 
our  own  day,  who  are  giving  forth 
images  of  celestial  beauty  to  the  salva- 
tion of  their  own  souls,  and  the  souls 
of  all  who  come  within  the  radius  of 
their  sanctified  genius. 

Not*— While  still  a youth  in  the  Art  School  of 
Vienna,  Overbeck  wrote  to  his  father:  “ I have  de- 
cided never  to  study  anatomy  on  corpses  and  never 
to  draw  from  female  models."  Millet  made  the  same 
resolution  with  regard  to  the  subjects  for  his  pictures, 
with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  and  they  thus  chose 
poverty  but  also  true  fame.  Overbeck  compares 
those  life  schools  and  their  alleged  advantages  with 
the  method  of  study  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  time  and 
also  Raphael’s,  adding:  Still  we  have  no  such  great 

artists  as  they  were." 
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DURING  THE  FIRST  TWO  CNNTURIS8  OF  THS  CHURCH.  BASED  UPON  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  DOCUMENTS. 


BY  JEAN  HACK. 

Translated  for  the  Rxvisw  from  the  French  of  Paul  Allard. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Summary. — The  Last  Years  of 
Domitian’s  Reign — Nerva’s  Acces- 
sion to  the  Throne — The  Persecu- 
tion in  Rome  Extends  to  the  Lower 
Classes — Juvenal  — The  Descend- 
ants of  David  are  Denounced  and 
Summoned  from  Judea — They  Exon- 
erate Themselves  before  Domitian 
— Domitian  Suspends  Hostilities — 
He  is  Assassinated — Error  of  Mod- 
ern Historians  in  Implicating  the 
Christians  in  the  Conspiracy — Loy- 
alty of  the  Christians — The  Em- 
peror is  Prayed  for  in  the  Liturgy 
— The  Accession  of  Nerva-  Reli- 
gious Tolerance— Recall  of  Exiles. 

The  persecution  under  Domitian 
was  of  short  duration.  It  broke  out  two 
years  before  the  emperor’s  death,  and 
fell  most  heavily  on  Christians  of  high 
birth;  some  of  those  who  perished 
standing  very  near  the  throne.  Be- 
sides the  patricians  mentioned  as  vic- 
tims by  Dionysius  and  Suetonius, 
there  were  doubtless  many  citizens,  in 
Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  who  held 
the  rank  of  honestiores,  for  St.  John  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  the  martyrs  at 
the  time  he  wrote,1  were  all  beheaded. 
Thus  Domitian  continued  the  bloody 
policy  he  had  adopted  since  93,  when 
the  death  of  Agricola  freed  him  from 
the  restraint  of  an  honest  counsellor 
and  a conscientious  witness.2  But  he 


continued  it  under  different  pretexts 
and  on  new  charges.  A ruthless  leveler 
of  rank,  he  mowed  down  aristocracy, 
whether  of  birth,  of  intellect,  or  of  vir- 
tue. But  the  limitations  of  caste  no 
longer  existed.  Christianity  had  broken 
down  the  barriers,  and  called  to  the 
Truth  the  lowly  and  the  poor,  the 
mighty  and  the  rich  alike.  Domitian 
was  conscious  of  this  fact;  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  humiliores  had  begun  with 
the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  pay  the 
didrachma.  It  was  kept  up  and  was 
aggravated  when  the  tyrant  persuaded 
himself  that  Clement  and  his  friends 
were  following  out  some  political 
scheme  in  adopting  a religion  largely 
recruited  from  the  lower  ranks.  Domi- 
tian’s fury  against  these  obscure  vic- 
tims aroused  public  indignation.  The 
lower  classes  usually  assisted  as  mere 
spectators  at  the  bloody  tragedies  of 
imperial  Rome,  enacted  in  a sphere  so 
far  above  the  masses  as  to  seem  to  them 
but  the  unrealities  of  another  world. 
Tyranny  rarely  stooped  to  small  game, 
but  when  it  did  so  a thrill  of  sym- 
pathy and  pity  ran  through  the 
people.  Rome  had  felt  it  during  the 
massacre  of  the  Christians  in  64  ; the 
same  thrill  was  experienced  again  un- 
der Domitian,  when  the  scene  of  blood- 
shed was  shifted  from  the  palace  to  the 
streets.  The  climax  of  cruelty  had 
been  reached  and  the  fate  of  the  tyrant 


1 Apoc.,  XX,  4. 

2 Tacitus,  Vita  Agrloola,  42. 
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was  at  hand.  J u venal  echoes  this  sen- 
timent. After  picturing  Domitian  as 
massacring,  with  impunity,  the  most 
illustrious  citizens  of  Rome,1  he  repre- 
sents death  as  overtaking  him  when 
the  populace  was  assailed : 2 

“Tempora  esevitise,  clarse  quibue  abstulit 
Urbi 

Illustregque  animae  impane,  et  vindice 
nullo, 

Sed  periit,  postquam  cerdombus  esse  tim- 
endue  Coeperat.” 

The  poet  in  making  use  of  the  word 
cerdoneSy  referred  probably  to  the  poor 
and  helpless,  those  who  had  but  little, 
and  to  whom  life  was  a struggle.3  His- 
tory kept  no  record  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted by  Domitian  on  the  humble 
classes  of  Rome.  There  is  not  a single 
passage  in  the  writings  of  Suetonius, 
of  Dionysius  or  of  Philostratus  from 
which  we  can  infer  that  Domitian  se- 
lected political  victims  from  among 
the  people,  but  shortly  before  his  death 
he  chose  some  Christian  martyrs  from 
their  midst.  Pagan  historians  disdain 
to  note  this  fact.  Juvenal,  more  in 
touch  with  popular  feeling,  lets  fall  an 
enigmatical  verse,  that  can  only  be 
reasonably  interpreted  as  referring  to 
the  Christians. 

An  act  of  wisdom,  or  of  humanity, 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a ty- 
rant of  Domitian’s  type.  He  seems, 
however,  before  dying  to  have  expe- 
rienced an  awakening  of  conscience,  a 


return  of  reason.  Tertulli&n  says  : 
“ Domitian,  Nero-like  in  his  cruelty, 
made  tri^l  of  violent  measures  against 
us;  but  as  he  had  some  instincts  of 
humanity  he  stopped  on  the  down- 
ward path,  and  even  recalled  those 
whom  he  had  exiled.”4  Hegesippus 
says  that  Domitian  “ ordered  the  per- 
secution undertaken  against  the 
Church  to  be  stopped.”6  This  writer 
was  probably  well  informed,  for  he 
wrote  less  than  a hundred  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  these  events,  and  he 
gives  in  detail  the  curious  episode  that 
caused  the  unlooked-for  change  in  the 
Emperor's  tactics;  Domitian  learned 
that  descendants  of  David  were  still  in 
existence.  Fearing  that  the  Jews 
might  some  day  select  a ruler  from 
am  mg  them,  he  ordered  their  exter- 
mination. The  informers,  probably 
spurred  on  by  some  who  were  jealous 
of  the  Church  (Eusebius  terms  them 
heretics),  and  anxious  to  quicken  the 
emperor  8 fears,  suggested  a new  possi- 
bility to  Domitian : they  insinuated  to 
him  that  the  grandsons  of  the  Apoetle 
St.  Jude,  who  were  Christ’s  cousins, 
belonged  to  the  ancient  line  of  Kings. 
Domitian  cited  them  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal:  a Veteran6  went  to  Syr- 
ia in  search  of  them,  and  brought 
them  to  the  emperor,  then  in  Rome. 
When  Domitian  saw  their  toil-hard- 
ened hands  and  their  backs  bowed  by 


1 Juvenal,  IV.,  151, 152. 

2 Ibid.,  153* 

3Tbe  majority  of  Juvenal’s  translators  define  this  word  as  “ cobblers”  which  is  meaningless.  Ccdo, 
which  may  have  been  derived  from  X^P^°iy  is  a term  usually  modified  by  the  designation  of  some  trade, 
jtnd  always  applied  to  slaves,  or  men  of  the  lowest  social  grade  : cerdofabcr,  cerdo  corarius,  as  Inscriptions  re- 
cord. See  Saglio,  in  Diet,  des  ant.  grec.  et  rom.  vol.  I. 

4 Tertullian,  Apol.,  5. 

6 Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  III. 

6Cf  Suetonius,  Galba,  10.  Dionysius  designates  such  soldiers  as  dvox^Vra^  The  evooati  were  sol- 
dier* belonging  to  the  urban  militia,  who  having  served  their  term,  retained  their  particular  rank  that 
equalled  that  of  the  centurions : they  were  assigned  work  that  was  not  purely  military,  such  as  guarding  the 
prisons,  victualling  the  army,  arresting  criminals.  Ah  inscription  mentions  an  evocaim  as  being  ordered, 
with  twenty  soldiers,  to  protect  a dangerous  pass  on  the  Flaminian  Way  from  the  invasion  of  brigands. 
Ferre ro,  Tscri.  ecoperia  al  passo  del  Furlo. 
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daily  labor,  when  he  realized  that  these 
so-called  princes  were  but  poor,  and 
saintly  men  who  could  barely  live  on 
the  produce  of  the  small  farms  they 
cultivated  in  common ; when  he  heard 
their  openly  proclaimed  belief  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this 
world  but  of  the  next,  and  that  it 
would  be  known  only  at  the  end  of 
time,  when  the  Saviour  should  appear 
in  the  clouds  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead,  light  seemed  to  break  through 
the  darkness  that  had  clouded  his  un- 
derstanding. He  who  had  hitherto 
looked  upon  all  Christians  as  members 
of  a political  party  recruiting  conspir- 
ators even  from  among  his  immediate 
relations,  now  recognized  the  fact  that 
their  aspirations  were  wholly  spiritual 
and  that  not  a single  member  of 
Christ's  Church  would  dispute  his 
right  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
emperor  acknowledged  his  mistake 
with  a frankness  that  would  have  been 
astonishing  in  any  ruler  of  any  age, 
but  was  doubly  so  in  the  case  of  this 
eruel  and  depraved  tyrant.  Doubt- 
less his  edict,  declaring  the  Christian 
religion  illegal,  was  never  formerly  re- 
scinded ; nor  was  Nero’s  proclamation 
of  twenty-nine  years’  standing  an- 
nulled ; however,  the  prosecutions  then 
in  progress  were  stopped,  and  peace 
was  restored  to  the  Church. 

Domitian’s  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing. Only  eight  months  elapsed  be- 
tween the  condemnation  of  Clement 
and  the  emperor’s  death — months  re- 
plete with  sinister  warnings.  The  in- 
dignation excited  by  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed on  people  of  humble  condition, 
as  well  as  the  condemnation  of  the 


consul  and  his  friends,  aroused  univer- 
sal hatred  of  Domitian,  and,  as  Sue- 
tonius tells  us,  caused  his  downfall.1 
He  knew  himself  to  be  detested  by  the 
Roman  aristocracy ; he  felt  the  tide  of 
popular  dislike  rising  about  him,  and 
strove  to  maintain  his  position  by  con- 
stant threats  against  the  surviving 
members  of  the  nobility,  and  against 
his  more  intimate  friends.  His  days 
were  passed  inscribing  on  tablets  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  ex- 
ile. The  Christians,  whose  political 
loyalty  he  at  last  understood,  were  no 
longer  a source  of  anxiety  to  him,  but 
he  feared  all  others.  To  guard  against 
any  surprise  in  his  daily  walks,  the  por- 
ticos of  his  palace  were  lined  with  mir- 
rors, and  he  ever  expected  them  to  re- 
flect threatening  looks  and  hostile 
countenances.2  The  only  remaining 
comfort  of  this  friendless  man  was 
hours  of  lonely  meditation  wherein  he 
planned  new  murders.  Even  his  wife, 
Domitia,  whom  he  had  loved  so  madly, 
was  not  safe.  One  day  she  saw  her 
name  on  the  prince’s  tablet,  together 
with  those  of  Norbanus,  Petronius 
Secundus,  a prefect  of  the  pnetorium, 
Parthenius,  a chamberlain,8  and  some 
others.  The  bond  of  common  dangei 
united  them.  They  formed  a plot. 
Among  the  conspirators  was  Stephanus, 
a freedman  of  Flavia  Domitillaand  the 
steward  of  her  estates ; he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  extortion.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  been  named  sequestrator 
of  her  moneys,  and  that  Domitian 
wished  to  force  him  to  render  an 
account  of  her  estate.4  Stephanus,  who 
was  by  nature  strong  and  determined, 
volunteered  to  strike  the  first  blow  for 


lBueuflUnc,  Domlt.,  id. 

SSntefcftilttfl,  Domlt,  14.  Cf.  Pliny,  Nftt.  Hist.  XXXVI.,  22. 
SSnetoAlus,  Domlt,  16. 

4 Suetonius,  Domlt.,  17. 
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freedom,  Parthenius  introduced  him 
into  the  emperor’s  apartment  under 
pretext  that  he  desired  to  denounce 
some  conspirators.  He  plunged  his 
dagger  into  Domitian — his  colleagues 
finished  the  work. 

As  we  read  this  in  the  ancient  rec- 
ords, it  surprises  us  to  hear  modern 
critics  attribute  Domitian’s  death  to  a 
conspiracy  among  the  Christians. 1 
“ Domitian’s  death,”  writes  one  of  the 
latter,  ‘‘followed  soon  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Flavius  Clement,  and  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians. ...  It  is 
probable  that  Domitilla  and  the  people 
of  the  house  of  Flavius  Clement  enter- 
ed into  the  plot.”2  Another  historian 
believes  the  conspirators  to  have  includ- 
ed not  only  Domitilla,  her  friends  and 
servants,  but  also  a group  of  Christians 
who  belonged  to  the  populace.  “And 
what,”  he  asks,  as  if  anticipating  ob- 
jections, “ is]  to  be  thought  of  Chris- 
tians who  become  implicated  in  a plot 
and  effect  a murder,  after  having  been 
taught  by  their  Master  to  bless  their 
persecutors,  and,  when  given  a blow 
on  one  cheek,  to  present  the  other  1 
The  Christians  of  the  primitive  church 
are  usually  represented  as  lambs  led 
to  the  slaughter  without  a murmur, 
and  as  intoning  a prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing under  torture.  We  incline  will- 
ingly to  the  belief  that  Christianity 
brought  forth  naught  but  superhuman 
abnegation.  Nevertheless  the  Apoca- 
lypse abounds  in  sentiments  of  hatred 
and  a desire  for  vengeance  1 In  Do- 
mitian’s time  the  faithful  belonged 
largely  to  the  poor  and  uncultured 


classes,  and  were,  undoubtedly,  swayed 
by  those  strong  passions  that  convulse 
the  masses,  creating  heroes  and  fanatics, 
leading  at  once  to  brilliant  deeds  and 
to  crimes.  Was  not  Domitian  a ty- 
rant, an  executioner?  Were  they  not 
fulfilling  and  advancing  God’s  justice 
in  ridding  the  world  of  him  ? It  would 
have  been  miraculous  if  some  Chris- 
tians had  not  been  found  able  and 
willing  to  execute  such  a design, 
and  to  regard  it  as  the  fulfillment 
of  a divine  decree  of  vengeance.”2 
These  hypotheses — one  of  which  attrib- 
utes Domitian’s  assassination  to  the 
anger  of  the  Christian  aristocracy,  and 
the  other  to  a spirit  of  vengeance  felt 
by  the  Christians  of  the  lower  classes — 
are  not  founded  on  the  authority  of 
any  ancient  documents.  Hegesippus 
and  Tertullian  assert  that  the  persecu- 
tion stopped  before  Domitian’s  death. 
The  Domitelle  had  probably  not  been 
recalled,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  they  were  concerned 
in  the  plot  formed  by  Stephanus.  Sue- 
tonius does  not  say  that  Stephanus 
conspired  against  Domitian  to  avenge 
his  mistress,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
escape  the  accusation  of  having  wasted 
her  moneys : he  was  so  unworthy  of  her 
trust,  that  instead  of  being  capable  of  a 
criminal  act  in  her  behalf,  he  probably 
profited  by  her  absence  to  enrich  him- 
self from  her  estates.  The  names  of 
the  other  conspirators  are  known : the 
Empress  Domitia,  Sigerius,  Pathenius, 
Norbanus,  Petronius  Secundus.  They 
were  not  Christians.4  The  inscription 
of  these  names  in  a list  of  prosecutions 


1 Cf.  Suetonius,  Domlt,  17 ; Dionysius  Cassius  LXVII ; Ororiui,  VII ; Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  XL 

2 Renan,  lea  Evangiles. 

3 Aube,  Hist,  des  pers. 

4 After  having  mentioned  Stephanus  M.  Renan  adds : " An  appropriate  name  for  a Christian.**  Stephan  - 
us  Is  a Greek  name,  that  is  met  with  frequently  in  pagan  inscriptions,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin ; It 
was  borne  by  St.  Stephen,  who  seems  to  have  been  a Greek  proselyte ; but  it  can  not  be  accepted  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  Christianity,  when  unsupported  by  other  proofs.  Stephanus  is  found  but  seldom  In  the 
Inscriptions  of  the  first  three  centuries. 
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was  the  cause  of  the  conspiracy.  This 
could  in  no  way  affect  the  Christians. 
Had  they  been  implicated  in  Domi- 
tian’s  assassination  how  could  Tertul- 
lian,  when  comparing  these  murderers 
to  the  conspirators  of  his  time,  declare 
that  “ never  had  a follower  of  Christ 
connived  with  assassins.”  “ From 
whence  have  come  Cassius,  Niger,  Al- 
binus,  those  who,  armed,  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace,  more  auda- 
ciously even  than  did  Sigerius  and  Par - 
theniusf  If  I mistake  not  they  were 
Romans,  that  is  to  say  they  were  not 
Christians.”1  The  Christians  of  the 
time  of  Sigerius  and  Parthenius  did 
not  dream  of  a conspiracy.  The  mystic 
and  sublime  Book  of  the  Apocalypse 
speaks  of  the  blood  of  martyrs  crying 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  but  it  defers 
the  day  of  vengeance ; it  relegates  the 
chastisement  of  pagan  Rome  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  the 
spouse  of  the  divine  Lamb,  to  a far  off 
mysterious  future.  Not  a single  word 
emanating  from  either  the  Apostles  or 
the  guides  of  the  Church,  authorized 
the  faithful  to  consider  themselves  the 
executors  of  God’s  justice.  Patience, 
faith,  gentleness,  loyalty  even  towards 
emperors  who  ill-treated  them,  such 
were  the  duties  of  which  they  were  in- 
cessantly reminded.  Corneille,  in  a 
very  fine  passage  of  “ Polyeucte,”  makes 
Severus,  who  is  represented  as  an  hon- 
est and  sincere  pagan,  render  full  jus- 
tice to  the  Christians,  in  the  following 
line: 

“ They  put  up  prayers  for  us  who 
persecute  them.”  This  is  not  a figure 
of  speech.  The  liturgies  of  the  prim- 
itive church  contained  prayers  for  em- 


perors and  magistrates.  In  this  they 
followed  the  precept  given  by  St.  Paul 
to  his  disciple  Timothy : “ I desire, 
therefore,  first  of  all  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions  and  thanksgiv- 
ings be  made  for  all  men.  For  Kings 
and  for  all  that  are  in  high  stations ; 
that  we  may  lead  a quiet  and  a peaceful 
life  in  all  piety  and  chastity.”2  One 
of  the  prayers  mentioned  by  St  Paul 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  beautiful 
epistle  addressed  by  St.  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians  toward  the  year  96. 
A learned  historian  of  the  Church 
writes:  “This  is,  if  not  the  solemn 
formula  of  the  Roman  liturgy  of  that 
time,  at  least  a specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  chiefs  of  Christian 
assemblies  developed  in  eucharistic 
prayers  a custom  already  accepted  and 
sanctified  by  usage.”8  Emperors  were 
prayed  for  in  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

“ It  is  Thou,  Lord,  who,  by  virtue  of 
Thy  wonderlul  and  unerring  strength, 
hast  given  power  and  royalty  to  our 
princes,  to  those  who  govern  us,  so 
that,  seeing  the  glory  and  honor  Thou 
hast  bestowed  on  them,  we  shall  be 
subject  to  them  and  shall  not  oppose 
ourselves  to  Thy  Will.  Grant  them, 
Lord,  health,  peace,  unity  and  stabil- 
ity, that  they  may  without  hindrance 
exercise  the  authority  Thou  hast  con- 
ferred on  them.  For  it  is  Thou, 
Heavenly  Master,  King  of  Ages,  who 
givest  to  the  sons  of  men  glory,  honor 
and  power  over  all  the  things  of  this 
world.  Direct,  Lord,  their  councils, 
according  to  what  is  right,  to  what  is 
agreeable  in  Thy  sight,  so  that,  exer- 
cising the  authority  Thou  hast  given 


lTertnlllan,  Apol.,  85.  Cf.  Edmond  Le  Blent,  Revue  dea  quest,  hist 
21.  Tlmoth.,  n.,  12. 

8 Duchesne,  Lee  Orlg.  chret.  CL  Lea  Orl g.  du  culte  chret. 
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them  in  peace  and  kindness,  they  may 
rejoice  in  Thy  mercy.”1 

The  Christians  of  Rome  prayed  in 
these  touching  accents  for  their  em- 
peror, the  very  day  after  suffering  at 
his  hands.  Coupled  to  this  fervent 
and  simple  prayer  are  found  the  peti- 
tions that  were  offered  for  Domitian, 
at  the  same  time,  by  a confraternity  at 
Arvales,  composed  of  prominent  states- 
men.1 The  official  form  of  pagan  wor- 
ship seems  cold  and  measured  when 
compared  to  the  solemn,  heartfelt 
words  pronounced  in  a quiet  chamber 
or  obscure  corner  of  the  catacombs,  by 
the  Christian  pontiff,  surrounded  by 
those  of  his  flock  whom  the  persecu- 
tion had  spared ! “ The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  prayers — one  offered  by 
the  Brotherhood  of  Arvales  and  the 
other  by  the  Christians — emphasizes 
the  variance  of  their  creeds : one,  ac- 
cording to  pagan  usage  makes  a com- 
pact with  their  god ; the  other  relying 
on  divine  grace  for  all  blessings,  asks  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Ceesars ; the  former, 
however,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
obedience  that  was  due  their  govern- 
ment ; the  Christians,  while  invoking 
God's  blessing  on  their  princes  and 
earthly  rulers,  who,  they  declare,  have 
received  from  heaven  power  to  care  for 
all  men,  insist  most  solemnly  on  the 
obedience  due  to  magistrates  from  each 
individual,  and  thereby  prove  that  this 
duty  is  inseparable  from  their  reli- 
gion.”8 

The  plebeian  dynasty  of  the  Flavians 
was  extinct : the  senators,  whose  lead- 
ers were  perhaps  implicated  in  the 
plot  that  cut  short  Domitian’s  days, 
immediately  named  his  successor:  it 


would  seem  as  though  the  selection 
had  been  made  in  advance.  The  Au- 
gustus elected  by  them  came  of  & fam- 
ily that  had  more  than  once  given  con- 
suls to  the  empire.  The  power  of  the 
aristocracy  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 

Nerva  proved  well  fitted  to  reign 
during  a period  marked  by  a reaction 
against  Domitian’s  cruelties,  and  by  a 
transition  from  those  terrible  days  to 
happier  times.  He  was  advanced  in 
years,  wise,  moderate,  somewhat  timid, 
a support  to  those  who  Wished  the 
good  of  the  empire,  and  not  too  appall- 
ing to  evil  doers.  As  an  historian  says : 
“ Nerva  did  all  the  good  that  lay  in  his 
power,  without  openly  defying  the 
wicked.”  To  cut  entirely  loose  from 
evil  was  beyond  the  power  of  any  sov- 
ereign, in  those  days  when  the  world 
was  corrupt  to  the  core.  Nerva  assumed 
the  task  of  repairing  the  gravest  wrongs 
inflicted  by  Domitian ; he  strove  to  in- 
demnity or  make  restitution  to  his  vic- 
tims, to  reorganize  society.  He  insisted 
on  the  observance  of  decency  in  public 
spectacles  and  games,  on  economy  in 
all  outlays,  and  on  respect  for  author- 
ity. A reaction  set  in  at  once  against 
Domitian’s  methods,  but  Nerva  held 
this  reaction  in  check  and  restrained 
any  violence  manifested  towards  his 
predecessor’s  servants  or  accomplices. 

This  moderation  could  not  but  prove 
favorable  to  Christianity.  The  world 
was  weary  of  tortures,  and  Nerva  had 
not  the  temperament  of  a persecutor. 
Any  sovereign,  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  peace,  would  have  up- 
held Domitian’s  revocation  of  an  au- 
thorized persecution  of  the  Church. 
Nerva  appreciated  this  fact,  fie  de- 


1 St,  Clement,  Ad  Corinth.,  61. 

2 Corpus  in  script,  lat.  vol.  VI;  ( f.  Mangold,  De  Eccle.  prim,  pro  Cmsar.  See  Boiarier  la  SeUg.  roxn 
d*  Aug.  aux  Antonins,  vol.  I. 

8 Mangold. 
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stroyed  the  last  remaining  pretext  for 
a renewal  of  the  conflict,  by  rescinding 
the  decree  enacted  by  his  predecessor 
in  regard  to  the  didrachma  tax,  thus 
confining  it  within  its  original  limits — 
a tax  to  be  imposed  only  on  Jews.1 
The  observance  of  Jewish  customs  was 
no  longer  a source  of  danger  to  the 
guiltless.  Nerva  put  a stop  to  all  trials 
for  impiety  that  had  been  but  too  fre- 
quent under  Domitian,2  who  had 
placed  in  this  category  all  accusations 
of  atheism  brought  against  the  faith- 
ful, all  vague  imputations  of  treason, 
and  all  perfidious  denunciations,  such 
as  had  caused  the  condemnation  of  so 
many  Christian  aristocrats,  as  moliiores 
novarum  rerum.  Nerva  recalled,  in  a 
general  way,  all  those  who  had  been 


exiled,3  not  only  the  Christians  whom 
Domitian  had  not  had  time  to  recall, 
but  also  the  pagans  who  had  been  ban- 
ished for  political  reasons.  He  may 
have  excluded  the  family  of  the  late 
emperor  from  this  amnesty,  for  in  the 
fourth  century  St.  Jerome  says  that 
pilgrims  to  the  isle  of  £ontus  were 
shown  the  rooms  in  which  one  of  the 
Domitille  suffered  her  long  martyr- 
dom, “ longum  martyrium  auxerat”4 
These  words  would  be  unmeaning  had 
Clement’s  niece  been  allowed  to  leave 
her  place  of  exile  in  96.  The  other 
Christians  were  pardoned,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  St.  John,  according  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  left  Patmos 
for  Ephesus.”5 


[TO  BS  CONTINUED.] 

lEckhel,  DocL  num.  Tetemm.,  vol.  VI.  The  Ux  continued  to  be  exacted  of  the  Jewi,  as  we  are  told  by 
Origen  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  third  century. 

2 Dionysius,  LXVuL  1. 

8 Ibid. 

4 St.  Jerome,  Bp.  108. 

5 Clement  of  Alexandria,  42.  Cf.  St.  Jerome,  De  Yiris  iUustribus,  9. 


SIX  SUMMER  SCREEDS. 

CRITICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  8UMMEB  SCHOOL  OP  AMERICA. 

BY  HELENA  T.  GOE89MANN,  M.  PH. 


IV. 

Cliff  Haven,  July,  1896. 

My  Dear  Kate  : — How  good  o f you 
to  send  me  the  snap  shots  and  such  a 
budget  of  news  of  your  country.  I 
read  bits  here  and  there  of  your  missive 
to  a friend  and  laughed  each  time  with 
new  enjoyment  at  your  witticisms. 
How  I wish  I could  think  of  the  droll 
things  to  say  that  you  find  so  easy  to 
write!  I never  can.  Dean  Swift 
must  have  had  my  type  in  his  mind 
when  he  scrawled  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
lexicon : 

“ You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will 
come, 


Knock  as  you  please,  there’s  nobody  at 
home.” 

However,  even  at  the  risk  of  having 
you  say,  “ How  common-place  and 
tame  Louise  writes  ” — I will  proceed 
to  do  my  best.  Can  woman  do  more  ? 
We  have  had  (to  begin  this  conversa- 
tion conventionally)  some  very  warm 
days  this  week,  and  scarcely  conducive 
to  much  mental  work.  I have,  as  a 
result,  finished  one  more  point  on  my 
lace — read  the  current  magazines  care- 
fully, heard  a few  lectures  and  dreamed, 
yes,  dreamed  hours  away.  It  is  a good 
thing  to  do  this  once  in  a while  for  I 
really  think  it  helps  to  open  up  the 
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closed  avenues  of  the  heart,  and  soften, 
even  because  of  the  passage  of  time 
and  increase  of  experience,  events  once 
hard,  cruel,  or  mortifying.  I heard  a 
very  good  religious  say  once  that  a re- 
treat to  women  of  the  world  meant  a 
new  culling  of  the  flowers  of  social 
charity,  and  a kindlier  standard  of 
judgment  toward  friends  for  at  least  a 
twelfth  month  after.  It  is  a good  thing 
occasionally  to  retire  within  oneself 
and  let  others  do  the  talking.  Perhaps 
in  some  cases  it  is  twofold  charity; 
what  say  you  ? 

You  may  remember  that  I spoke  in 
one  of  my  last  letters  of  the  Mackins. 
They  are  such  nice  people — so  whole- 
some, genial  and  civil. 

I do  not  think  Sadie  has  a selfish 
idea  in  her  head.  They  have,  as  a 
family,  the  comme  U faut  of  an  assured 
position,  and  hence  they  are  not  oblig- 
ed to  bend  a microscope  upon  every 
casual  acquaintance.  Miss  Mackin, 
Senior , knows  every  one,  chats  pleasant- 
ly with  all  she  meets,  and  I think  does 
a great  deal  in  her  own  sweet  way  to  im- 
press those  around  her  with  admiration 
for  the  true  gentlewoman.  Quite  differ- 
ent are  the  Dardons,  who  have  arrived 

here  from  L , and  are  fearfully  and 

awfully  afraid  that  they  may  be  oblig- 
ed to  meet  undesirable  people.  Mr.  Breen, 
who  knows  them,  says  he  would  give 
a great  deal  to  have  certain  people  in 

L hear  this  bragging.  I find  them 

rather  an  interesting  study  of  what  a 
family,  uncultured,  with  a great  deal 
of  money,  and  focusing  everyone  and 
everything  through  the  Great  American 
Dollar,  can  prove.  One  thing  stamps 
them  perfectly  for  me ; the  mother  is 
dumb  and  admiring,  while  the  daugh- 
ters lay  down  the  law  and  pull  Ma 
around  at  their  own  sweet  will,  as  if 


she  were  only  an  automatic  conven- 
ience in  the  way  of  a chaperon.  When 
she  does  talk,  it  is  to  quote  the  great 
utterances  of  her  offspring.  I now  bet- 
ter understand  some  reflections  of  Max 
O’Rel  on  American  society  as  he  saw 
it.  Of  course  there  are  people  hoe 
who  vote  the  lectures  too  long  and  too 
elevated , but  they  are  few,  and  would 
be  growlers  in  any  place.  About  as 
disagreeable  feature  of  traveling  is  the 
chronic  grumbler  whom  one  must  en- 
counter. I would  often  like  to  trace 
some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  these 
to  their  lairs,  and  see  if  the  theory  that 
lack  of  comforts  at  home  makes  some 
wanderers  fail  to  recognize  them  abroad, 
is  not  true  in  the  long  run. 

The  little  affair  at  the  Mackin’s  was 
charming  and  refined.  Miss  Downs, 
who  is  one  of  the  quaintest  little  women 
imaginable,  read  a short  Canadian  ro- 
mance, entitled  “The  Leave  Taking  of 
Jacque.”  It  was  plaintive  and  so  sim- 
ple. Y ou  know  she  is  doing  fine  work, 
and  her  writings,  while  not  redundant 
with  phases  of  extreme  piety,  such  as 
some  papers  think  constitute  Catholic 
Literature , still  bear  upon  them  an  im- 
press which  is  truly  Catholic.  Her 
heart  speaks  in  her  works,  and  they 
are  noble  efforts. 

Father  Lanigan  says  she  is  one  of 
the  most  charitable  and  generous  of 
women ; in  fact  she  gives  toward  good 
causes  more  than  her  means  really  war- 
rant. No  doubt  if  she  were  rich  the  Sum- 
mer School  would  feel  it  tangibly.  Is  it 
not  a shame  that  her  desire  to  give  and 
the  resolution  not  to  give  of  some  of  our 
money  kings  cannot  change  places,  and 
our  Assembly  be  the  one  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries when  this  transfer  had  taken 
place  ? Think  of  a beautiful  church, 
a nice  hotel,  a dozen  cottages,  tennis 
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courts,  bowling  alleys,  and  what  not, 
as  a result! 

Dr.  Horgan  says,  however,  that, 
“ struggling  is  a fine  test  for  the  School. 
If  it  succeeds  in  spite  of  everything, 
that  speaks  infallibly  for  its  timeli- 
ness.” He  believes  quite  truly,  he 
tells  me,  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
multitude,  for  an  institution  such  as 
this  rather  than  the  endowment  from 
a single  individual.  Yesterday  he 
and  Miss  Mackin,  Senior , were  talking 
of  this  very  thing,  and  I heard  him 
say:  “You  know  it  is  not  the  few 
prominent  names  affixed  to  the  regis- 
ter, the  lovely  buildings,  or  the  much 
talked  of  salubrious  air  which  will 
stamp  the  School  with  the  imprimatur 
of  success ; it  is  the  number  and  style  of 
people  which  this  menu  of  intellectual 
good  things  draws  here  in  spite  of 
counter  attractions  nearer  home.  We 
are  fortunate  in  being  too  remote  for 
the  typical  excursionist ; that  in  itself 
is  a purifier.” 

“Then  you  do  not  reckon  success, 
by  the  numbers,”  said  Miss  Mackin. 

“No  indeed,”  replied  the  Doctor. 
“It  would  be  better  to  count  three 
hundred  in  attendance  who  were  in- 
terested, loyal  to  the  cause,  and  best 
of  all  likely  to  repeat  their  visit  at 
succeeding  sessions,  than  to  claim  a 
register  of  eight  hundred  or  a thou- 
sand, who  considered  the  whole  ar- 
rangement a curiosity  to  be  seen  for 
an  admission  fee.” 

Miss  Mackin,  Senior,  replied,  “Of 
course,  a good  lecture  is  one  thing,  but 
a reasonably  large  and  appreciative  au- 
dience is  a necessary  adjunct.  Last 
week  I felt  for  Mr.  Drane,  his  audi- 
ences were  so  small.” 

“ I did  not,  ” said  Dr.  Horgan.  “ His 
matter  could  not  interest  the  multi- 


tude. Even  in  his  University  work 
his  branch  is  elective.  As  a teacher, 
I can  say  (and  I think  the  scholarly 
lecturer  thinks  the  same),  that  quality 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  quantity. 
The  comprehending  auditor  moves 
with  you  in  your  work;  the  curious  or 
wish  to  appear  learned  ones , never  leave, 
in  a mental  sense,  the  vantage  ground 
they  have  first  selected,  that  of  ignor- 
ant critics.” 

“ Do  you  think  there  is  any  of  that 
latter  type  here,”  said  Miss  Mackin. 

“Well,”  said  Dr.  Horgan  with  a 
shrug,  “ granting  that  Clifl  Haven  is 
still  upon  earth,  human  nature  much 
the  same  the  world  over,  and  intellec- 
tual ideals  not  of  one  universal  height, 
even  within  a very  small  compass, 
there  may  exist  a trifle  of  it.  The 
safer  policy  is  not  to  confine  one’s  solic- 
itude to  the  finding  of  it,  but  to  pre- 
vent its  taking  root  and  growing.” 

“ So  you  do  believe,”  continued  Miss 
Mackin,  “ in  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  financial  success  of  the  School. 
I am  glad  to  learn  this,  as  I have  sev- 
eral times  heard  that  you  were  a trifle 
sceptical  about  the  outcome  and  real 
utility  of  the  move.” 

“You  have  been  misinformed  re- 
garding my  views,  Miss  Mackin,” 
replied  the  Doctor,  after  some  min- 
utes delay,  “ I was  not  sceptical , rath- 
er conservative.  I believe  always  in 
slow  but  continuous  progressive- 
ness. Spasmodic  zeal  may  impress,  as- 
tonish, and  even  create  an  institution} 
but  it  will  not  sustain  it.  The  plod- 
ding never  say  fail  element  does  that. 
Yes,  I am  very  sanguine  regarding  the 
future  and  power  of  the  School.  With 
the  best  that  the  Catholic  intellectual 
and  educational  elements  of  the  coun- 
try can  offer  us,  and  the  selection  of 
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the  expounders  of  the  truths,  sacred 
and  profane,  qualified  by  their  merits  as 
to  scholarship,  and  their  acknowledged 
work  in  the  lines  they  represent,  there 
is  no  reasonable  cause  why  the  idea 
may  not  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  noble  in 
its  true  significance.” 

“ Do  you  believe,  Doctor,  in  the  the- 
ory of  lecturing  down  to  the  people,  or 
in  bringing  them  up  to  the  highest 
level?  I mean,  perhaps  more  simply, 
popularizing  the  subjects  at  the  expense 
of  the  true  depth,  or  occasionally  giv- 
ing utterance  to  an  opinion  which  re- 
quires a little  private  meditation  and 
personal  study  to  understand,”  said 
Mr.  Breen. 

“ A specialist  who  understands  truly 
his  subject,”  replied  Dr.  Horgan, 
“makes  it  interesting  because  of  his 
personal  lucidity  upon  what  he  is  talk- 
ing. He  is  walking  in  a familiar 
country,  and  acts  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional guide  to  the  tourists  in  his 
care.  His  matter  is  not  gleaned  in  a 
casual  reading,  or  through  a temporary 
fancy  for  the  subject. 

“ The  rostrum, the  studious  audience, 
together  with  a master  interpretation 
of  a subject,  do  not  belong  to  the  super- 
ficial. 

“ A person  may  be  of  more  than  aver- 
age intelligence,  yet  better  fitted  to  sit 
in  the  form  of  the  pupil  than  in  the 
seat  of  the  teacher.” 

John  Williams  looked  pleased  at 
this.  “ You  can  say  that,  Doctor.  I 
have  often  thought  it,  even  in  my  col- 
lege days,  but  refrained  from  express- 
ing my  views.  Criticism  from  a man 
in  my  line  of  work  might  bring  upon 
him  the  accusation  of  ‘ sour  grapes'  ” 

The  Doctor  smiled.  “Well,”  he  replied, 
“ I am  not  afraid.  1 am  not  dealing 
in  personalities.  I am  simply  giving 


out  in  concrete  form  the  expressions  of 
opinion  from  both  priest  and  layman 
that  have  oome  within  my  hearing.” 

“We  want  to  be  awfully  careful,” 
said  Mr.  Breen,  emboldened  by  the 
Doctor’s  remarks,  “that  the  spirit — 
you  can  stand  upon  my  round  of  the  ladr 
der}  but  not  one  above,  if  I can  help  it — 
does  not  creep  in  and  stunt,  before  it 
has  had  time  to  grow,  a great  progress- 
ive move.” 

I write  all  this  to  you,  Kate,  lor  I 
know  you  are  fully  in  accord  with  any 
Catholic  movement  which  travels  the 
cosmopolitan  road  to  success  untram- 
meled by  prejudice  of  nationality, 
petty  localisms  and  personal  interests. 

Y ou  remember  how  we  used  to  abuse 
Dean  Swift  and  his  treatment  of  poor 
Esther  Johnson  1 Well,  last  evening  I 
listened  to  a new  reading  of  his  char- 
acter,  and  I find  surging  up  into  my 
mind  pity  for  so  afflicted  a genius. 

The  lecturer  gave  us  a very  vivid 
picture  of  a man,  gifted  in  mental  ways 
far  beyond  the  average,  yet  seemingly 
to  lack  in  proportion  to  the  control 
he  possessed  over  his  creative  faculty 
— the  power  of  a sustained  manliness. 

He  loved  Esther  Johnson,  main- 
tained the  speaker,  but,  perhaps,  he 
loved  her  too  well  to  allow  her  to  pen- 
etrate the  reserve,  which  as  a cloak  he 
wrapped  around  his  unlovely  and  un- 
lovable character. 

I am  drawing  positive  inspiration 
from  my  surroundings,  and  I am  tempt- 
ed at  times  to  think  that  it  comes  as 
much  from  exchange  of  ideas  with 
bright,  well  read,  enthusiastic  people 
of  kindred  faith,  as  from  the  thoughts 
I may  garner  in  the  lecture  room.  You 
know  it  is  good  to  assimulate  know- 
ledge, but  far  more  broadening  and 
educating  to  balance  fairly  absorption 
and  exchange. 
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Miss  Downs  remarked  the  other  day 
that  she  had  learned  since  her  arrival 
here  to  doubt  the  assertion  that  the 
art  of  conversation  had  passed  away. 
She  was  not  far  from  right.  The  ex- 
change of  opinions  and  the  individual 
expression  of  ideas  here  really  merit 
such  a comment.  The  very  trend  of 
the  lectures  keeps  the  channels  of  high 
thought  open.  I have  never  met  (in 
proportion  to  the  numbers)  so  many 
who  use  the  English  language  so  trench- 
antly and  well.  Even  the  small  talk 
is  bright.  I begin  to  believe  that  Ad- 
irondack air  rarefies  and  crisps  every- 
thing. 

Carol  sends  her  love  to  you,  as 
does  Mary,  also.  Can  you  not  just  say 


au  revoir  to  your  host  of  admirers,  balls, 
dinners,  teas,  etc.,  and  for  one  short 
week  come  up  here  to  our  little  Eden  ? 
Life,  I assure  you,  would  be  nearly 
complete  for  me  with  you  here  at  the 
Cliff.  If  they  will  count  in  influencing 
you  in  your  decision,  I include  the  sin- 
cere urgings  of  Mr.  Breen  and  John 
Williams.  Now  can  you  resist? 

Answer  my  letter  at  one e,pfeose,  with 
a brief  dispatch  containing  that  sim- 
ple word  which  makes  and  mars  des- 
tinies— yes — and  I will  meet  you  at 
Burlington,  for  you  must  take  the  Ver- 
mont route  as  an  introduction  to  the 
scenic  effects  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Louise  H. 


[TO  BS  OOKTUCDO.] 

THE  POET  IS  A TEACHER. 

BY  HENRY  COYLE. 


The  poet  is  a teacher!  to  the  heart 

Of  man  he  sings  of  hope.  A beacon  light 
He  guides  men  from  despair  and  gloom  of  night 
To  day  eternal.  By  his  matchless  art 
The  weary  toiler  in  the  busy  mart 

May  see  beyond  earth’s  narrow  bounds,  the  bright 
And  holy  country  veiled  from  mortal  sight, 

And  he  in  heaven’s  joy  may  have  a part. 

The  poet  is  a teacher!  like  the  bird 

Trilling  its  cheerful  lay,  he  heeds  nor  cares 
Not  who  may  hear;  his  song  may  unawares 
Soothe  aching  hearts  by  music’s  power  stirred, 

Give  sense  of  truth  and  beauty  to  blind  eyes, 

Or  help  lost  souls,  perchance,  win  Paradise. 
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BY  REV.  JOHN  O.  BEANE. 


III. 

7.  REVOLTS  OF  SOUTHERN  EUROPE 
AGAINST  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHAIR. — 
LIBERALISM,  FREEMASONRY,  AND  REV- 
OLUTION.— THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE 
TEMPORAL  POWER;  SEPARATION  OF 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  STATE. 

The  successors  of  St.  Peter  realized 
that  neither  mild  remonstrances  nor 
rigorous  censures  could  hold  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Holy  See.  Consequently  they  en- 
deavored to  maintain  harmony  in  the 
states  which  remained  loyal,  and  to 
preserve  them  from  the  evils  into  which 
schism  was  precipitating  the  rebellious 
nations.  But  instead  of  uniting  with 
the  Papacy  for  the  security  of  peace 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  other  Continents,  these 
states  profited  by  the  religious  wars  to 
harass  one  another.  Whilst  in  the  in- 
terior of  France  heretics  were  sup- 
pressed as  a menace  to  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  borders  they  were 
countenanced,  the  better  to  effect  the 
complete  division  of  Germany  and  to 
supplant  the  emperor  in  the  regula- 
tion of  European  affairs.  Notwith- 
standing the  noble  protest  of  Innocent 
X.  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice, 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  which  termi- 
nated these  wars  boldly  acknowledged 
Protestantism  as  a political  power,  and 
conceded  to  it  all  the  spoliations  which 
had  been  robbed  from  the  Church. 
And  thus  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis, 
the  last  of  the  Crusaders,  trampled  un- 
der foot  the  ancient  international  right 
which  had  been  established  by  Chris- 


tianity for  the  welfare  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nations,  and  in  exchange 
espoused  the  rule  of  interest  and  force. 

Unfortunately  these  princes  did 
more  than  exclude  from  their  counsels 
the  Papacy  which  by  her  government 
and  prayers,  had  saved  Europe  from 
the  last  assault  of  Islamism.  In  their 
struggle  for  freedom  from  all  that 
could  restrain  their  absolute  authority, 
they  imitated  the  example  of  despots 
of  every  age  by  limiting  the  most  sa- 
cred rights  of  the  Popes.  They  pro- 
claimed the  independence  of  the  royal 
power  which  they  constituted  the  high- 
est tribunal  in  the  decisions  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  By  flattery 
and  the  allurements  of  false  liberty,  as 
by  vexatious  persecutions,  they  enticed 
a large  number  of  the  clergy  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Chuich ; and  the  bet- 
ter to  weaken  the  power  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  which  were  the  faithful 
auxiliaries  of  the  Apostolic  Chair,  they 
interfered  in  their  government.  A 
day  came  on  which  their  intrigues  ob- 
tained from  the  Holy  See  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  valiant  Jesuits  whom  they 
indignantly  drove  from  their  kingdom. 

But  the  Catholic  governments  which 
usurped  the  role  of  the  Church  as 
teacher  of  the  truth,  and  opposed  the 
supreme  authority  of  Rome,  fell  vic- 
tims to  those  heresies,  daughters  of 
Protestantism,  which  destroyed  faith 
and  morality,  the  only  safeguards  to 
their  authority.  Proud  and  corrupt 
minds  employed  all  the  artifices  of  the 
devil,  ridicule,  doubt,  insults  and  lies, 
to  pervert  the  Latin  races,  and  lead 
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them  from  humble  faith  through  the 
labyrinth  of  rationalism,  and  from  ra- 
tionalism to  infidelity.  Philosophers, 
imbued  with  the  theories  of  England 
and  of  Germany,  pursued  to  their  ul- 
timate conclusions  the  maxims  of  Lib- 
eralism. They  declared  that  the  only 
sources  of  truth  and  justice  are  the  in- 
tellect and  the  will  of  man,  that  all 
authority  comes  from  the  human  rea- 
son which  must  be  substituted  for  the 
worship  and  the  empire  of  the  Word 
Incarnate.  In  a den  of  prostitution 
they  sought  their  immodest  goddess, 
and  placed  her  on  the  altar  of  Notre 
Dame. 

To  succeed  in  the  attack  against  the 
citadel  of  the  religious  and  political 
powers  which  had  governed  the  world 
since  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
conversion  of  the  nations,  and  to  re- 
construct a godless  society  on  the  basis 
of  pure  reason  which  had  become  the 
only  source  of  right  and  the  only  rule 
of  conduct,  a vast  association  of  devas- 
tating hypocrites,  an  infernal  counter- 
feit of  the  Church,  was  born  amid 
darkness  and  mystery  under  the  name 
of  Freemasonry.  This  society,  estab- 
lished upon  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  pagans  and  Jews,  together  with 
the  doctrines  borrowed  from  the  Prot- 
estant and  the  rationalistic  sects,  ben- 
efited by  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
was  fomented  in  southern  Europe  and 
especially  in  France,  by  the  excessive 
absolutism  of  the  sovereigns.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  higher  classes  to  effect 
a pacific  reform,  these  enemies  to  all 
order  aroused  the  passions  of  the  mob, 
and  unchained  upon  the  world  a for- 
midable Revolution.  The  Papacy  dis- 
played not  less  zeal  in  denouncing  to 
Europe  the  satanic  theories  of  Free- 
masonry, than  it  had  on  a former  oc- 


casion manifested  against  the  voluptu- 
ousness and  the  barbarity  of  Islamism. 
And  at  the  moment  when  the  Revolu- 
tion had  by  repulsive  crimes  abolished 
the  royalty  and  the  secular  establish- 
ments of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church,  and  was  forcing  its  way  across 
the  frontiers  of  France  to  overthrow 
the  thrones  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
the  Papacy  exercised  all  the  vengeance 
of  its  spiritual  power,  and  hurled  its 
anathemas  against  these  horrible  dis- 
orders. The  successor  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  defence  of  his  independence,  took 
part  in  the  coalition  which  Europe  had 
formed  against  this  devastating  deluge. 

Although  the  States  of  the  Church 
had  merited  by  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
of  an  Innocent  XIII.,  a Benedict 
XIV.,  and  a Clement  XIII.,  to  serve  as 
a model  to  all  governments  during  the 
18th  century,  and  although  they  had 
preserved  strict  neutrality  in  the  many 
international  differences,  no  sooner 
had  these  enemies  gained  possession  of 
the  counties  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin 
than  they  dismembered,  pillaged,  and 
completely  subdued  them  under  the 
guise  of  restoring  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. But  the  darts  of  the  Free- 
masons were  aimed  at  the  Pope.  When 
they  had  overturned  the  Papal  govern- 
ment, and  amid  the  Saturnalia  in  honor 
of  the  shades  of  Cato  and  Brutus  had 
established  the  Roman  republic,  they 
seized  Pius  VI.,  and  carried  him  into 
captivity,  assured  that  at  his  death  the 
Papacy  would  disappear.  But  these 
projects  were  soon  baffled,  and  so  well 
had  the  allied  forces  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Revolution  in  Italy,  that 
six  months  after  the  death  of  Pius  VI. 
the  sacred  College  was  enabled  to  elect, 
in  the  person  of  Pius  VII.,  the  247th 
successor  to  St.  Peter. 
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The  Freemasons  had  resolved  to  ruin 
the  ancient  society,  and  consequently 
this  first  defeat  did  not  disconcert  them. 
But  as  the  demagogue  has  always  been 
powerless  to  preserve  the  conquests 
which  depend  for  their  durability  upon 
unity  of  command,  the  sect  lapsed  into 
despotism.  Great  was  their  joy  when 
a soldier  of  fortune,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, appeared  at  the  head  of  France. 
He  had  come  to  discipline  the  ardor  of 
the  Revolution,  to  legalize  its  princi- 
ples, to  overthrow  monarchies,  to  de- 
stroy the  grand  institution  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  to  despoil  the  Church  by  the 
secularization  of  her  possessions,  to  en- 
slave her  under  the  pretext  of  protec- 
tion, to  imprison  Pius  VII.,  the  avenger 
of  all  her  rights,  and  to  enforce  him,  in 
a moment  of  weakness,  to  accede  to  the 
preliminaries  of  a concordat  which,  by 
the  distribution  of  the  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities to  unworthy  and  suspicious 
clerics,  would  make  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  a simple  chaplain  of  France. 
History  has  shown  that  whoever 
touches  a Pope  is  destroyed.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  who  had  overturned 
Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  forever  destroyed  by  the  allied 
nations. 

When  Pius  VII.  regained  his  liberty, 
he  retracted  his  concessions,  as  Paschal 
II.  had  done  * n a similar  occasion  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  he  returned 
to  his  states,  resolved  to  win  back  Eu- 
rope from  tho  broad  road  into  which 
apostasy  had  led  her.  Unfortunately 
he  did  not  succeed.  The  sovereigns, 
either  deaf  or  rebellious  to  the  voice  of 
the  Papacy  which,  as  long  os  it 
enjoyed  freedom  had  shielded  them 
from  the  danger  of  anti-Christian 
doctrines  and  the  socialistic  con- 
sequences, excluded  the  successor  of 


St.  Peter  from  their  counsels  when 
they  reorganized  Europe  and  their 
states  after  the  ravages  of  the  great  wars. 
They  completed  in  the  congress  of 
Vienna  the  work  which  was  begun  in 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia;  for  they  cele- 
brated the  triumph  of  Protestantism 
over  Catholicity  by  the  secularization 
of  the  possessions  which  had  been 
snatched  from  the  Church.  They  se- 
cured the  preponderance  of  the  people 
of  the  North  over  the  people  of  the 
South  by  the  disunion  which  spread 
amongst  the  latter,  by  the  feebleness  of 
France,  and  by  the  subjection  of  Italy. 

The  sovereigns,  either  through  cow- 
ardice or  ambition,  became  the  willing 
accomplices  of  freemasonry  in  its  work 
of  anti-Christianity  which  Napoleon 
had  inaugurated  by  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  society,  and  by  the 
formation  of  a new  society  on  the  basis 
of  the  revolutionary  maxims.  More- 
over the  Jews  who,  for  1800  years  had 
been  instrumental  in  every  persecution 
against  Christianity,  gave  a powerful 
hand  to  the  infamous  plans  of  Free- 
masonry, and  under  the  pretext  of 
social  reform  united  with  these  secret 
societies,  aided  them  in  their  hour 
of  need,  encouraged  them  in  their  pros- 
perity, and  through  their  gold  or  in- 
trigues they  gradually  became  the  mas- 
ters of  the  European  governments. 
Freemasonry,  effected  in  the  name  of 
liberty  of  conscience  the  subjection  of 
the  Church  in  the  South  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  true  authority,  it  sanction- 
ed in  the  so-called  liberal  constitution 
the  tyranny  of  professional  agitators. 
Most  easy  was  it  then  to  undermine 
the  thrones  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  fireside.  It  converted  into 
the  criminal  and  satanic  principles  erf 
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socialism  the  lawful  aspirations  of  the 
working  classes  whom  the  destruction 
of  Christian  society  and  the  progress  of 
science,  industry,  and  commerce  had 
reduced  to  misery  and  poverty;  and 
by  this  means  it  effected  a new  social 
upheaval  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

Freemasonry  maintained  in  Italy  a 
perpetual  agitation  under  the  pretext 
of  liberating  the  states  from  the  grasp 
of  Austria,  but  in  reality  that  it  might 
more  easily  introduce  into  the  princi- 
palities of  the  Peninsula  its  revolution- 
ary ideas.  One  of  the  most  magnani- 
mous sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  one  of 
the  most  august  pontiffs  that  has  ever 
sat  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  Pius  IX., 
was  forced  into  exile  because  he  would 
not  permit  the  spread  of  these  liberal 
ideas,  nor  co-operate  in  the  liberation 
of  Italy  by  an  offensive  war  against 
Austria.  The  proclamation  of  the  Ro. 
man  Republic  frightened  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe,  for  they  saw  that  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes  was  the 
key-stone  to  the  monarchial  edifice 
and  to  the  entire  society.  If  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  was  not  sacred  from 
spoliation,  none  other  could  be;  so 
they  refused  to  recognize  the  Revolu- 
tion of  Rome.  The  concurrence  of 
Austria,  the  support  of  Spain,  and  the 
arms  of  France  placed  Pius  IX.  again 
upon  the  pontifical  throne.  Three 
times  were  the  Freemasons  deluded 
with  the  hope  of  gaining  the  Eternal 
City,  and  three  times  were  they  driven 
back.  But  the  last  and  the  most  dia- 
bolical movement  was  successful. 
When  during  the  ages  it  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  Italy  from  her  enemies, 
or  to  guide  her  on  the  road  to  progress, 
the  Popes  maintained  a moral  unity, 
so  that  Italy  became  renowned  in  the 
arts,  literature,  commerce,  military  ex- 
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ploits,  and  true  liberty.  Several  Pon- 
tiffs had  even  thought  of  forming  a 
confederation  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Peninsula  under  their  honorary  presi- 
dency ; and  Pius  IX.,  from  his  acces- 
sion to  the  apostolic  Chair,  had  en- 
deavored to  realize  partially  and  peace- 
fully this  idea  by  establishing  with  his 
neighbors  a basis  of  commercial  feder- 
ation. But  the  Freemasons,  enraged 
that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  should 
remove  all  pretext  for  the  insurrection 
of  the  Italian  people,  drove  him  from 
his  throne. 

On  the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  exile, 
his  enemies  resolved  to  utilize  his  idea 
for  their  own  benefit.  Not  content 
with  desiring  to  deliver  Italy  from  all 
foreign  domination,  they  aspired  to  the 
proud  ambition  of  becoming  the  first 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe.  To 
effect  this  object  the  states  of  the  Pen- 
insula had  only  to  form  themselves 
not  only  into  a federation,  but  into  a 
kingdom,  the  government  of  which 
would  be  confided  to  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.  Whilst  they  calum- 
niated the  Pontifical  government,  they 
employed  every  artifice  to  weaken  in 
Austria  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which 
had  been  the  last  to  shield  the  Papacy 
under  the  sword  of  the  Holy  Empire. 
They  secured  the  hypocritical  neutral- 
ity of  the  successor  of  the  first  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon  III.,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France  only  to 
become  one  of  the  most  pliant  instru- 
ments of  their  designs.  The  Freema- 
sons found  even  amongst  the  clergy 
and  the  religious  orders  partisans  who 
advocated  their  revolutionary  maxims, 
and  the  unification  of  Italy.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  Holy  See  became  more 
and  more  unpopular,  and  finally  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  the  king  of  Piedmont 
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and  Sardinia,  by  a succession  of  frauds 
and  ambuscades,  overran  the  princi- 
palities of  Northern  Italy,  the  kingdom 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  estates  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  finally  Rome.  This  was 
the  moment  when  heretical  Prussia 
triumphed  in  her  unjust  wars  over 
Austria  and  France,  and  founded  in 
the  center  of  Europe,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  conquests  of  the  Revolu- 
tion over  the  Church,  a vast  Protes- 
tant empire,  a veritable  antithesis  of 
the  ancient  Holy  Empire. 

The  work  of  the  Reformation  was 
completed  by  the  Revolution.  After 
a struggle  of  three  centuries  against 
the  rights  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
the  governments  of  the  South  consum- 
mated the  last  act  of  their  apostasy  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Pope,  and 
true  liberty  was  enchained  with  the 
destruction  of  the  temporal  power,  as 
true  authority  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  proclamation  of  liberalism.  When 
mankind  rejected  in  modern  times 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  an- 
cient times  it  had  rejected  the  prima- 
tive  beliefs,  and  acknowledged  the 
guidance  of  reason  alone  in  the  jour- 
ney towards  eternity,  it  succumbed  to 
all  the  errors  of  paganism  concerning 
God,  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the 
rights  of  society,  and  became  again  the 
prey  to  formidable  despotism.  Twenty 
centuries  after  the  coming  of  Christ, 
the  world  was  ruled  by  an  immense 
and  universal  tyranny  which  arose 
against  all  authority  and  revolted 
against  every  law,  because  that  law 
and  that  authority  rested  on  a right 
and  on  a power  superior  to  mankind. 
Owing  to  the  anarchy  of  thought  and 
the  decadence  of  character  which  pav- 


ed the  way  for  the  loss  of  faith,  as  also 
to  the  rapid  communication  between 
nations  and  the  centralization  of  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  Free- 
masonry cast  around  mankind  Hie 
chains  of  voluptuousness  and  pride, 
and  gradually  led  it  through  the 
trammels  of  slavery  to  the  verge  of 
barbarism.  The  supreme  end  which 
Freemasonry  had  pursued  from  the 
first,  and  in  which  it  had  enlisted  all 
classes  of  society,  was  the  annihilation 
of  the  Church  and  the  establishment 
of  antichristianity  in  the  midst  of 
atheistic  republics. 

That  Rome  which  under  the  Popes 
had  become  the  moral  capital  of  inde- 
pendent, wealthy,  and  prosperous 
principalities,  Freemasonry  transforms 
into  the  political  capital  of  monarchy 
which  is  undermined  by  impiety,  de- 
voured by  misery,  and  which  exists 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  servant  of  an  heretical 
empire  whose  origin  is  due  to  robbery 
and  apostasy .*  The  Eternal  City  had 
become  under  the  rule  of  the  Papacy, 
an  immense  temple  dedicated  to  God 
and  to  His  saints,  the  first  home  of 
the  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  and  we 
may  say  in  this  life  which  is  only  the 
threshold  to  the  grave,  the  great 
ossuary,  the  most  magnificent  tomb  of 
Christianity.  Freemasonry  endeavors 
to  convert  that  city  into  a metropolis 
of  free  thought,  as  it  had  been  the 
home  of  idolatry  when  St.  Petererected 
the  throne  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Whilst  by  an  absurd  and  un- 
certain guaranty,  the  house  of  Savoy 
grants  partial  freedom  to  the  Pope  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  ministry, 
thus  to  delude  the  Christian  people 


♦The  first  founder  of  Prussia  was  Albert  of  Brandenburg  who  was  false  to  bis  church  and  to  his  tows, 
and  the  second  was  the  heretical  Frederic, 
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who  protest  against  the  destruction  of 
the  temporal  power,  the  Freemasons 
labor  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  pop- 
ulace by  the  spread  of  their  evil  doc- 
trines and  by  their  persecutions 
against  the  Church.  When  they  have 
gained  the  ascendencey  in  Italy,  they 
will  drive  from  the  throne  the  de- 
scendants of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  revolutions  and  the  wars 
which  their  satanic  principles  will 
arouse  in  all  Europe,  they  will  either 
destroy  or  drive  into  exile  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff. 

8.  Conclusion:  the  regeneration 

of  the  church  by  her  conquests 

IN  OCEANIA  AND  AFRICA. — PIUS  IX 

(1846-1878). — leo  xra  (1878). — the 

UNITY  OF  SHEPHERD  AND  OF  FLOCK. 

The  Church  will  ultimately  van- 
quish the  despotism  which  hangs  as  a 
dark  cloud  over  every  antichristian 
empire.  As  she  dispensed  justice  and 
truth  from  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
who  strove  to  suffocate  her  in  her  very 
infancy,  as  she  crushed  the  heresies  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West,  and  outlived 
the  reign  of  schism,  as  she  drove  back 
from  Europe  the  advance  of  Islamism 
and  resisted  the  onslaught  of  the  Rev- 
olution, so  will  she  vanquish  socialism 
and  all  the  Caesars  who  now  despoil 
her  and  desire  her  death.  Whilst 
Freemasonry  was  utilizing  the  Revo- 
lution for  the  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Church  wasextending  he  r 
influence.  The  ranks  of  her  defend- 
ers were  strengthened  by  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics  and  unbelievers ; and 
the  institution  of  new  religious  orders 
and  the  re-establishment  of  those  al- 
ready founded  enabled  her  to  spread 
the  works  of  salvation  even  into  the 
heart  of  divided  Europe.  She  overran 
Asia,  the  two  Americas,  penetrated  in- 


to the  interior  of  Africa,  and  even  to 
the  most  distant  isles  of  Oceania.  Then 
God  placed  on  the  throne  Pius  IX. 
who  fortified  her  hierarchy  and  tight- 
ened the  bonds  of  unity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
combats  against  the  Eastern  heresies 
which  denied  the  Trinity  of  God,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  su- 
pernatural life,  and  reduced  man  to 
the  level  of  paganism,  the  Church  en- 
listed the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  by  the  proclamation  of  her  di- 
vine Maternity.  So  in  the  Western 
heresies  which  attacked  the  Church 
and  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  and  by  de- 
nying original  sin,  deified  mankind, 
Pius  IX.  shielded  himself  under  the 
mantle  of  Mary  by  the  definition  of 
the  Dogma  of  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Protected  from  the  invasion 
of  the  King  of  Piedmont  by  the  sem- 
blance of  French  assistance  and  by  the 
swords  of  those  brave  men  who  has- 
tened from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  shed  their  blood  in  defense  of 
the  Church,  this  Pope  who  recalled  by 
the  misfortunes  and  the  glories  of  his 
pontificate  the  illustrious  Gregory 
VII.,  made  known  to  the  governments 
in  his  Syllabus  all  the  false  principles 
which  had  been  their  ruin;  and  in 
concert  with  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
he  frequently  demanded  those  tem- 
poral rights  which  are  necessary  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Holy  See.  To 
strengthen  these  teachings  and  to  re- 
sent the  errors  which  the  heresiarchs 
attributed  to  the  Papacy,  as  well  ag 
the  outrages  which  the  states  had  for 
three  centuries  inflicted  on  the  Church, 
Pius  IX.  convened  in  the  Vatican  pal- 
ace the  twentieth  oecumenical  council, 
and  amid  the  largest  assembly  of  bish- 
ops that  the  world  had  ever  witnessed, 
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solemnly  defined  the  Infallibility  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

Mankind  is  realizing  the  truth 
which,  in  the  designs  of  Providence, 
will  rescue  it  from  the  abyss  into 
which  its  errors  and  crimes  have  a 
second  time  precipitated  it.  God  is 
}>ermitting  the  emmissaries  of  Satan  to 
effect  the  overthrow  of  the  nations  and 
the  seizure  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the 
blind  hope  of  exterminating  the  Papa- 
cy, to  lead  them  to  their  ruin,  and  to 
verify,  after  the  destruction  of  every 
empire,  the  impotency  of  hell  and  the 
indestructibility  of  “ that  imperishable 
rock,  which  by  a sublime  play  of 
words,  Christ  called  Peter,  declaring 
that  whoever  should  fall  upon  that 
stone  should  be  broken.”  In  fact  God 
has  shown  us  that  when  His  enemies 
were  making  their  greatest  assault 
against  Christianity,  the  Papacy,  by 
her  teaching  and  by  her  actions,  was 
winning  new  laurels  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  the  entire  world.  And  in 
the  den  of  masonry,  Leo  XIII.  is 
bravely  completing  the  work  of  Pius 
IX.,  and  amid  the  shackles  which  are 
closely  drawn  about  him,  he  teaches 
his  people  to  labor  earnestly  for  the 
future  life. 

As  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion,  Christ 
profited  by  the  treedom  which  the 
Pharisees  accorded  him,  to  impart  His 
final  instructions  to  His  disciples, -and 
to  vindicate  before  the  Jewish  people 
His  right  as  King,  so  Leo  XIII.  has 
used  the  liberty  which  Freemasonry 
has  been  obliged  to  concede  to  him,  in 
the  instruction  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  innumerable  Christians 
who  hasten  as  pilgrims  to  Rome,  to 
manifest  their  homage  to  their  captive 
king  and  pontiff.  In  all  the  religious, 


political,  and  social  problems  which 
have  resulted  either  from  the  apostasy 
of  the  nations  or  from  the  natural  ad- 
vance of  humanity,  Leo  XIII.,  with 
the  loftiness  and  the  eloquence  of  a 
St.  Augustine  and  with  the  depth  and 
the  mathematical  precision  of  a St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  has  interpreted  the 
principles  which  the  Vatican  Council 
included  in  the  exposition  of  the  su- 
pernatural order  and  in  the  definition 
of  the  Papal  Infallibility.  His  encyc- 
licals on  the  family  and  the  condition  of 
laborers  ; on  liberty  and  the  duly  of  citi- 
zens; on  the  origin  of  civil  power  and  on 
the  Christian  constitution  of  states  are 
truly  a political  Summa . In  them  is 
found  the  plan  of  the  City  of  God  which 
must  be  reconstructed  in  every  nation 
after  the  antichristian  city,  raised  by 
Freemasonry,  shall  have  fallen  un- 
der the  blow  of  the  new  generation 
which  shall  be  brought  to  life  by  the 
divine  breath  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  perverted  races  of  the  South  are 
wasting  away  in  their  vice,  and  whilst 
they  are  disturbed  by  internal  upheav- 
als, they  see  a constant  menace  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Germanic  races. 
The  people  of  the  North  who  have 
given  birth  to  the  most  detrimental 
religious  and  social  doctrines,  and  who 
have  fomented  against  the  Catholic  na- 
tions constant  revolutions  and  wars  in 
the  hope  of  impeding  the  development 
of  the  Church,  are  in  turn  ravished  by 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  will  soon  be 
destroyed,  or  at  least  over-powered,  by 
the  more  numerous  and  mighty  Slavs 
and  Tartars.  In  fact,  these  people  who 
live  under  the  Russian  yoke  aim  at  the 
renovation  of  the  enervated  world  and 
the  enjoyment  of  universal  domina- 
tion. The  religious  supremacy  which 
Russia  exercised  over  the  Greeks  will 
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make  her  mistress  of  the  East,  and  will 
definitively  eradicate  Islamism;  and 
the  friendship  which  she  manifests  to- 
wards France  will  perhaps  be  the  in- 
strument in  the  elimination  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Revolution. 

If  Russia  wishes  not,  through  con- 
tact with  European  civilization,  to  be- 
come undermined  by  religious  indif- 
ference, or  by  impious  and  anarchistic 
sects,  if  she  proposes,  on  the  contrary, 
to  march  in  the  path  of  progress,  and 
to  attach,  by  the  strictest  bonds,  the 
nations  which  she  now  governs  in  Asia, 
she  and  her  chief  must  necessarily  be 
converted  to  Catholicity,  the  only  re- 
ligion which  gives  to  mankind  true 
authority,  liberty,  and  unity.  More- 
over, Europe,  regenerated  by  her  mis- 
fortunes, terrified  by  her  excesses,  and 
reclaimed  by  the  lessons  of  faithful 
Christians,  and  by  the  example  of 
numerous  martyrs,  will  no  doubt  re- 
turn, under  the  guidance  of  France,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  will 
assist  in  leading  from  error  the  Slavs 
and  the  Tartars.  Then  will  the  Papacy, 
in  the  person  of  an  Innocent  III., appear 
with  the  majesty  of  a Leo  and  the  in- 
trepidity of  a Gregory,  to  subdue  the 
most  ferocious  energies  and  to  re-estab- 


lish a new  society  which  will  recognize 
all  the  rights  of  the  Pontiff,  the  Doctor, 
the  Legislator  and  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  all  nations.  And  if  it  be  necessary  lor 
the  infinite  love  of  God  to  effect  by  a 
miracle  the  salvation  of  mankind  from 
apostasy,  may  we  not  hope  that  God 
will  listen  to  the  prayers  of  Mary,  the 
Help  of  Christians? 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  pagan 
world,  and  the  conversion  of  the  bar- 
barians, the  political  powers  became 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  Papacy.  In  the 
train  of  the  great  philosophical  discus- 
sions of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  erected 
living  monuments  of  the  perfect  accord 
between  reason  and  faith,  and  in  their 
love  for  Jesus  Christ  they  hastened  to 
the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Land.  So, 
after  the  future  catastrophies,  the  hu- 
man powers  will  again  become  the  ser- 
vants of  religious  authority,  and  sanc- 
tity will  erect  monuments  which  will 
consecrate  the  harmony  between  sci- 
ence and  religion ; and  the  nations,  at 
last  ranged  around  the  Sacred  Heart, 
the  symbol  of  pardon,  will  establish 
the  universal  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  the  formation  of  one  fold  under  the 
staff  of  one  Shepherd,  the  Supreme 
Pontiff. 


[THE  end.] 
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CBDMB8  FROM  GRUB  STREET  ET  ALIBI. 

OATHSRKD  BT  ▲ PHILDTIKB. 


I note  with  pleasure  a very  fair  trans- 
lation of  the  Dies  Ir®  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Literature  just  issued  by  Barnes 
& Co.,  of  New  York,  in  twenty  vol- 
umes. De  Puy,  editor. 

• «» 

The  new  journalism  grows  apace. 
For  long  the  N.  Y.  World  held  the 
filthy  field  alone.  But  the  tempt&r 
tions  of  Mammon  and  Venus  are  all- 
powerful,  and  with  the  ultra-sensation- 
al N.  Y.  Journal  in  the  lead,  the  motly 
procession  moves  onward  and  west- 
ward, but  alas ! not  upward. 

• « * 

The  current  number  of  the  Angelus 
has  a readable  article  on  Father  Galit- 
zin  the  Apostle  of  the  Alleghenies.  We 
should  have  more  of  such  matter  in 
Catholic  magazines.  These  men  and 
events  belong  to  Catholic  history,  and 
should  form  a ready  and  pleasing 
theme  for  Catholic  sketch,  song  or 
story. 

Let  me  recommend  here  a book  all 
together  too  little  known.  Dr.  Dona- 
hue’s “Jesuits  and  the  Iroquois.”  It 
is  clearly  and  strongly  written,  and 
contains  much  valuable  information 
for  the  student  and  the  writer. 

* • # 

How  dear,  sweet,  gentle  Cardinal 
Gibbons  does  put  out  his  talent  at  the 
highest  possible  interest.  With  all  his 
responsibilities,  all  his  cares,  all  his 
labors,  he  finds  leisure  for  the  timely 
book  or  magazine  article.  One  can 
mark  in  his  life  and  work  true  Catho- 
lic growth.  The  seminarian,  the  priest, 


the  bishop,  the  cardinal,  all  leading  on 
in  a higher  and  broader  evolution. 

He  is  not  a Newman,  or  a Manning. 
There  are  church-men  to-day  of  greater 
intellectual  stature,  but  none  who  has 
developed  what  he  possesses  to  a 
fuller  degree. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  is  a living  exam- 
ple of  the  patient  persistent  effort  of 
men  who  are  ruling  the  world.  He  is 
an  inspiring  example  to  many  a church- 
man hiding  his  light  under  a bushel, 
or  using  it  only  for  his  own  selfish 
steps,  to  the  student  and  seminarian 
who  should  cultivate  habits  and  tastes 
that  will  make  such  after  effects,  as 
Cardinal  Gibbons  work,  possible. 

* • • 

Another  worthy  Catholic  editor  has 
willingly  laid  down  the  burden  that 
was  placed  upon  him,  simply  because 
it  was  too  hard  to  bear.  Mr.  Dwyer 
certainly  lifted  Donahues  wonderfully 
in  two  years.  And  had  he  the  money 
requisite  the  end  would  not  have  been 
yet.  The  Angelus  and  Donahues 
could  ill  afford  the  loss  of  their  editors, 
Catholic  literature,  even  less. 

Certainly  the  lowest  depths  most 
have'been  sounded  when  a magazine 
claiming  fifty  thousand  subscribers 
copied  all  the  readable  poetry  of  its 
New  Years  number  from  other  period- 
icals. The  Orphan’s  Bouquet  could 
spare  either  Reilly  or  Coyle ; then 
there’s  Pallen  and  Adams  eligible  and 
able,  if  the  position  is  made  attractive. 
Give  us  able  editors ; pay  them  well, 
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and  allow  them  to  select  and  pay  for 
their  matter,  both  prose  and  verse,  and 
Catholic  magazines  will  be  a credit  to 
the  cause. 

# * # 

Even  though  one  must  eventually 
tire  of  Mr.  Brann’s  Billingsgate,  we 
must  admit  that  he  frequently  has 
something  good  to  say  and  says  it 
well.  Recently  he  used  the  scalpel 
mercilessly  on  Editor  Bok  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  which  he  calls 
the  “ universal  slop  jar,”  and  on  its 
self-satisfied  contributors  and  readers. 

He  gives  therein,  reviewing  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Beecher  family,  an  analysis 
of  the  famous  or  the  infamous  preach- 
er of  Plymouth  Church.  It  is  the 
truest  and  most  graphic  estimate  of 
the  man  that  has  yet  been  made.  One 
can  actually  see  the  man  of  ponderous 
physique,  without  which  he  would  nev- 
er have  been  known  outside  of  Brook- 
lyn,  with  his  hard  lustful  eyes,  his 
thick  sensuous  lips,  his  gross  animal 
features,  all  softened  indeed  by  study 
and  elevating  associations,  but  sure  to 
show  the  spirit  within  by  such  a 
scandal  as  the  Beecher-Tilton,  that 
startled  the  world,  but  did  not  arouse 
the  drowsy  elders,  who  so  well  had 
learned  their  master’s  lesson. 

Truly  a lie  doth  live  but  a day,  and 
what  a man  sows  that  shall  he  reap. 

Justice  and  Virtue  must  eventually 
find  their  vindication  in  history. 

• • * 

TWO  RAYS  OP  HOPE. 

The  two  brightest  and  most  promis- 
ing lights  to-day  in  the  firmament  of 
Catholic  poetry  are,  without  doubt,  Fa- 
ther Tabb  and  Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 

It  is  characteristic,  too,  that  they 
have  won  their  laurels  from  the  secu- 
lar magazines  almost  exclusively.  How 


many  of  the  much  praised,  little-read, 
little-deserving  Catholic  verse-makers 
could  secure  space  in  these  magazines, 
except  at  Ad.  rates,  engaged  long 
ahead  ? The  reason  is,  the  most  of 
them  write  spiritual  reading,  or  worse, 
instead  of  poetry.  How  few  ever  rise 
above  the  common-place  in  delicacy  of 
conception,  in  elevation  of  sentiment, 
in  beauty  and  sublimity  of  expression. 
True  this  is  not  confined  to  Catholic 
writers;  it  is  the  unpoetic  sin  of  the 
age.  Of  how  many  of  these  might  we 
say  what  Byron  said  of  Wordsworth? 

“ Next  c >mea  the  dull  disciple  of  the  school, 
The  mild  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 

The  simple  Wordsworth,  the  framer  of  a lay 
As  soft  as  evening  in  his  favorite  May, 

Who  warns  his  friend  to  shake  off  toil  and 
trouble 

And  quit  his  books  for  fear  of  growing 
doub  e ; 

Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely 
prose; 

Convincing  all,  by  demonstration  plain, 
Poetic  souls  delight  in  prose  insane, 

And  Christmas  stories  tortured  into  rhyme 
Contain  the  essence  of  the  true  sublime.’ 

Father  Tabb  and  Miss  Guiney  I 
think  fall  least  under  this  censure. 
Their  conceptions  are  always  poetical, 
and  their  diction  of  a piece  with  the 
thought.  Mere  prose  could  never  ex- 
press it. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  a remark 
dear  sainted  Brother  Azarias  made  to 
us  in  class  one  day.  It  was  so  strik- 
ing and  so  true  that  it  has  become  one 
of  my  literary  canons: 

“ If  an  idea  is  not  more  forcibly  and 
more  beautifully  expressed  in  verse 
than  it  could  be  in  so  many  prose  lines, 
then  it  has  no  raison  d'etre  as  a poem.” 
This  canon  would  annihilate  many 
a so-called  poem  to-day. 
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SOME  SUMMER  SCREEDS. 

(With  Apologies  to  Mia  Qoeamonn ) 

You  can  see  now  what  a rebel  I am. 
I'm  even  stealing  a caption ; but  I am 
sure  the  stealing  will  stop  here.  I was 
going  to  say  that  I might  be  jealous  of 
Miss  Goessmann  as  she  has  been  in- 
vited to  lecture  on  the  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School  because  she  shows  in  her 
screeds  she  knows  so  much  about  Cliff 
Haven  and  some  other  places  too. 

But  I won’t,  as  I’ve  been  asked  to 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Philistines  to 
be  [given  to  the  rising  poet,  Yone 
Noguchi,  and  am  to  respond  to  the 
toast  “ Philistines  in  Catholic  Litera- 
ture.”— (If  there  are  any.) 

My  screeds  will  be  about  Chau- 
tauqua; and  be  comparisons.  I won’t 
say  whether  or  not  I’ve  been  at  Cliff 
Haven,  for  Miss  Goessmann  is  telling 
me  all  about  it.  But  I was  at  Chau- 
tauqua five  of  the  seven  weeks  of  the 
session — a great  deal  of  the  time. 

The  first  visit  there  last  year  was  on 
a Saturday  night,  and,  just  as  the 
crowded  boat  landed,  I could  hear  the 
sweet  faint  notes  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  great  organ  floating  out  on  the 
evening  breezes.  Mr.  Hanson,  Mana- 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Mrs. 
Hanson,  their  two  nephews  and  my- 
self, made  up  our  party.  Being  some- 
what of  a musician,  I recognized  the 
opening  passages  of  Rossini’s  Stabat 
Mater.  The  road  from  the  landing  to 
the  main  hotel  seemed  .deserted,  save 
for  those  coming,  and  the  cottages  all 
were  dark.  The  streets  were  dimly 
lighted,  but  high  on  the  hill ; in  the 
centre  of  the  grounds,  the  immense 
auditorium  was  ablaze  with  electric 
lights.  Just  as  we  reached  the  en- 
trance the  sight  presented  was  charm- 
ing in  the  extreme ; and  the  sound  of 


the  five  hundred  mixed  voices  that 
broke  out  with  the  opening  chorus  of  the 
great  old  Catholic  hymn  made  me  think 
I was  in  some  old  grand  Basilica  in  Eu- 
rope. Seated  in  that  enclosure  were  ten 
thousand  people  held  entranced  by 
music  inspired  by  Catholic  Faith  and 
born  of  Catholic  genius. 

Tears  poured  from  many  an  eye,  at 
the  “ Quis  est  homo,”  the  “ Pro  Pec- 
cati8  ” and  the  “ Inflamatus,”  and  as  I 
saw  all  this  I closed  my  eyes  and 
thought  of  the  chosen  few  at  Platts- 
burg  that  night,  and  I prayed  “ O God 
and  0 Christ,  when  will  our  day 
come?” 

And  the  crowds  went  away  hushed, 
thoughtful,  they  looked  even  prayer- 
ful. 

On  the  morrow  we  attended  Mass 
early  said  by  a Passionist  priest,  Father 
Mark.  About  three  hundred  people, 
half  Protestants,  assisted  at  the  service, 
and  a sermon  worthy  of  ten  times  that 
number  was  preached.  On  our  way 
back  to  the  hotel  we  passed  the  audito- 
rium, and  the  sight  of  the  night  before 
was  renewed.  That  immense  place 
was  crowded  with  a reverent  audience, 
bowed  in  prayer  as  the  preacher  finish- 
ed. Then  the  organ  sounded  again, 
and  the  ten  thousand  voices  rendered 
the  Catholic  hymn  of  4<  Holy  God  we 
Praise  Thy  Name.”  And  the  people, 
bright,  intellectual,  reverent,  filed  out 
of  the  building,  and  the  streets  and  the 
verandas,  and  the  groves  were  joyou3 
with  beauty  and  wealth. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  especially 
wa 8 the  large  number  of  elderly 
people,  men  and  women,  especially 
the  latter.  This  is  peculiar  to  Chau- 
tauqua. It  gives  tone  and  dignity  to 
the  place.  It  will  be  long  before  we 
realize  this  at  Cliff  Haven.  These  are 
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men  and  women  of  culture  and  means 
who  are  capable  of  enjoying  well  all 
that  is  best  in  art  and  literature,  and 
the  emotions  of  religion.  At  Chautau- 
qua everybody  is  desperately  in  ear- 
nest. They  come  indeed  for  enjoyment, 
but  American-like  they  want  the  worth 
of  their  money.  They  want  intellec- 
tual gain  as  well.  And  they  get  it. 
Their  system  of  school  work  is  simply 
perfect.  I will  return  to  them  in  my 
next  screed. 

We  can  learn  much  from  studying 
Chautauqua.  For  whatever  the  peo- 
ple are  they  are  desperately  in  earnest. 
And  anything  that  can  be  had  at  any 
other  time  or  place,  is  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  work  of  intellectual 
improvement. 

“ O God  and  0 Christ  when  will  our 
day  come?” 

# » ♦ 

A PHILISTINE  IN  LITERATURE. 

I promised  in  my  last  rotes  to  tell 
my  inquirers  what  a Philistine  is  in 
Literature.  This  will  be  kind  of  prep- 
aration for  my  “ toast.” 

Well,  I wrote  Stephen  Crane  asking 
him  for  a definition,  and  he  scrawled 
his  laconic  answer  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  a few  hours  after  he  had  been 
saved  from  the  fickle  ocean. 

u A Philistine  is  one  who  prefers  to 
rebel.  S.  C.”  (If  I were  in  modern 
journalism  I would  have  a place  made 
of  this  line  and  reproduce  it.) 

Elbert  Hubbard,  editor  of  the  Phil- 
istine Magazine,  handed  me  his  article 
“ Why  Am  I a Philistine?”  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number,  ’96,  an  article  and  mag- 
azine I advise  all  lovers  of  literature  to 
read. 

He  first  traces  the  Philistines  histor- 
ically, and  shows  that  Palestine  has 
taken  its  name  from  them,  Pdish- 


ton , Palestine,,  Philistia.  — Palestine 
meaning  the  land  ot  friendship.  He 
points  out  the  fact  that  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Christ  brings  him  back  to 
a Philistine  mother:  “David  begat 
Solomon  of  her  who  had  been  the  wife 
of  Urias.”  And  certainly  Christ  show- 
ed most  unmistakably  that  he  was  a 
hater  and  a scourger  of  all  sham,  and 
Pharisaism,  no  matter  where  found: 
just  what  the  Philistine  is  in  litera- 
ture. Let  us  quote  a few  passages  from 
Mr.  Hubbard : 

“ As  the  Cross  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  has  been  a sacred  emblem,  and 
the  gallows  since  John  Brown,  glorious; 
and  as  the  word  Quaker,  flung  in  im- 
pudent and  impotent  wrath,  now 
stands  for  gentleness,  peace  and  truth, 
so  has  the  word  Philistine  become  a 
synonym  for  manly  independence. 

“In  Literature  he  is  a Philistine  who 
seeks  to  express  his  personality  in  his 
own  way.  A true  Philistine  is  one 
who  brooks  no  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  tipstaves  of  letters,  who  creating 
nothing  themselves  yet  are  willing  for 
a consideration  to  show  others  how. 
These  men  strive  hard  to  reduce  all  life 
to  a geometrical  theorem,  and  its  man- 
ifestations to  an  algebraic  formula.  But 
life  is  greater  than  a college  professor, 
and,  so  far,  its  mysteries,  having  given 
the  slip  to  all  the  creeds,  are  still  at 
large.  My  individual  hazard  artistic 
truth  is  as  legitimate  as  yours.  The 
self  appointed  beadles  of  letters  de- 
mand that  we  shall  neither  smile  nor 
sleep  while  their  Presiding  elders 
drone,  but  we  plead  in  the  world’s 
Assize  for  the  privilege  of  doing  both. 

“In  Art  we  ask  for  the  widest,  freest 
and  fullest  liberty  for  individuality — 
that’s  all !” 
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ETERNITY.” 

SCIENCE  AND  SCIENCES. 

BY  REV.  GREGORY  BECHTOLD,  O.  8.  B. 


The  social  revolution  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation is  properly  called  by  one  of 
the  greatest  historians  of  modern  times, 
has  not  only  robbed  the  Church  of 
many  precious  souls,  of  her  churches 
and  monasteries,  but  has,  besides  many 
other  disastrous  changes,  caused  a most 
deplorable  confusion  of  terms  in  com- 
mon life  and  in  the  realms  of  science. 

Ever  since  its  chilling  breath  has 
filled  the  halls  of  our  Universities  and 
Colleges,  and  men  of  doubtful  creed  or 
open  infidelity  have  sat  and  taught  in 
the  chairs  of  Alcuin  and  Lanfranc  and 
Anselm  and  Thomas  and  all  the  other 
champions  of  scientific  lore,  both  hu- 
man and  divine,  whose  names — so  dear 
to  us  all — are  registered  in  the  cata- 
logues of  Saints  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
hearts  of  Catholics,  and  blended  with 
the  history  of  man’s  intellectual  prog- 
ress,— ever  since  that  unhallowed  sub- 
version of  right  and  justice,  inaugura- 
ted by  unprincipled,  revolutionary  per- 
sons of  little  character,  and  sanctioned 
by  an  unlawful  prescription,  against 
which  we  never  cease  to  raise  our  voice 
of  protest, — ever  since  those  times  the 
traditions  of  ancient  Catholic  thought 
and  the  methods  of  the  scholastics 
have  been  held  in  derision,  and  are  now 
mentioned  in  the  text-books  of  modern 
writers  of  Protestant  color  as  objects  of 


curiosity,  or  as  models  of  mediaeval  in- 
tellectual poverty,  and  as  facts  in  dem- 
onstration of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
“dark  ages.” 

But  nothing  has  been  gained.  In 
matters  of  Religion,  Protestantism 
has  shown  itself  a failure,  in  civil 
affairs  we  are  reaping  the  bitter  fruits, 
the  seeds  of  which  were  laid  in  the 
soil  of  men’s  hearts  by  Luther  and 
his  followers;  and  in  the  field  of  Sci- 
ence, Protestantism  must  return  to  old 
tradition  or  rush  headlong  into  the 
many  “isms”  that  mark  our  epoch, 
and  of  which  “ nihilism  ” and  “ anarch- 
ism ” are  the  most  remarkable  features. 

The  real  progress  which  we  notice  in 
our  “enlightened  age”  is  not  due  to 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  but  is  the 
fruit  of  the  natural  development  of  the 
human  mind,  begun  by  our  first 
parents,  advanced  so  much  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  always  fostered  by  our 
holy  Church. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a walk  through 
the  different  gardens  of  scientific 
culture,  where  God  has  planted  his 
seed  and  the  human  mind  enjoys 
the  harvest’s  sweetness,  — before  we 
can  show  how  Catholic  science  has 
paved  the  paths  and  outlined  the  plans 
of  those  mental  resorts,  and  how,  as 
“ the  wild  beasts  ” in  prophecy,  heresy 
and  false  philosophy,  its  hand-maid, 
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have  devastated  what  Catholic  learn- 
ing and  piety  had  wisely  arranged,  we 
must,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  define 
the  nature  of  science  and  lay  down  the 
necessary  principles  that  are  to  be  our 
beacon  lights  in  all  the  subsequent 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects.  W e beg 
our  readers  to  lend  us  a patient  and 
docile  ear  and  we  promise  them  the 
sound  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  and  the 
Catholic  Church. 

DEFINITION. 

Modern  positivism,  which  is  but  a 
new  edition  of  Materialism,  limits  the 
province  of  science  to  the  one , arrived 
at  by  induction  and  the  analytic 
method,  and  this  only  within  the 
sphere  of  natural  facts  and  laws ; every 
other  branch  but  physical  science  is 
discarded,  and  science,  therefore,  is  no 
longer  the  acquaintance  with  the  im- 
mutable and  immaterial  part  of  human 
nature,  no  longer  the  search  after  the 
eternal  and  immortal.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  things  corruptible, 
the  acquaintance  with  brute  matter, 
doomed  to  perish,  the  research  into 
the  various  phenomena  of  which  the 
dirt  and  dust  of  earth  is  capable,” 
(Clarke,  Logic)  which  was  always 
considered  a merely  secondary  object 
of  science  by  the  scholastics  who,  in 
this,  followed  the  great  philosopher  of 
Stagyra,  Aristotle.  In  his  Book  I., 
Bosteriorum  Analyticorum  CIV.,  he 

tells  us  that  “ demonstration is 

an  apodictical  syllogism  that  causes 
science”;  and  again,  “science  is  the  end, 
arrived  at  by  demonstration,  since  it  is 
evident  that  to  know  means  nothing 
else  than  to  understand  the  truth  of 
some  conclusion  obtained  by  denom- 
ination (iWd),”  and  St.  Augustine  de- 
clares that  “properly  speaking  we 
cannot  say  that  we  know  something 


until  the  mind  has  firmly  compre- 
hended it.”  Science,  therefore,  is  de- 
fined as  “ Certain  and  evident  cogni- 
tion attained  by  demonstration.”  It  is 
called  cognition  on  account  of  its  es- 
sential relation  to  the  intellect;  it  is 
certain  and  evident,  because  its  object 
is  the  universal,  the  unchangeable,  the 
necessary ; it  is  obtained  by  demonstra- 
tion, because  science  properly  deals 
with  conclusion  only,  as  St.  Thomas 
says,  not  with  principles  nor  with  in- 
dividual, mutable  facts.  Still,  in  a 
wider  sense,  science  may  also  signify 
any  other  cognition,  provided  it  be 
certain  and  evident,  and  in  this  way 
may  apply  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  spirits  also,  and  to  our  sen- 
sual perceptions  which,  in  this  own 
proper  manner,  are  certain,  based  upon 
the  evidence  of  facts.  In  our  present 
dissertation  we  shall  use  the  word  in 
its  strict  signification,  and  understand 
by  science  “ certain  and  evident  cogni- 
tion obtained  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion.” 

We  are  accordingly  led  to  distin- 
guish science  from  art.  Science, 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  treats 
of  things  existent,  the  former  theoret- 
ically, the  latter  with  a view  to  appli- 
cation, but  neither  of  these  is  produc- 
tive, which  is  the  essential  mark  of  art. 
In  architecture  science  considers  the 
laws  of  proportion,  the  nature  of  the 
material,  but  art  makes  use  of  this 
knowledge  in  order  to  produce  the 
work.  In  medicine  science  deals  with 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  man’s 
body,  studies  his  physiology  and  the 
healing  qualities  of  the  various  herbs 
and  minerals;  art  produces  health  in  the 
sick ; thus  art  may  be  looked  upon  as 
science  applied  or  exercised. 

Moreover,  the  principles  of  science 
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are  ever  unchangeable,  eternal,  nec- 
essary, whilst  those  of  art  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  times  and  tastes;  al- 
though there  are  always  some  under- 
lying rules  which,  wide  and  loose 
though  they  be,  still  keep  art  with- 
in decency  and  propriety.  The  laws  of 
Geometry  have  ever  been,  are,  and  will 
be,  what  they  are  now ; a triangle  will 
never  contain  more  or  less  than  two 
right  angles ; and  the  laws  of  morality 
cannot  change ; justice  cannot  become 
unjust,  and  infidelity  will  always  re- 
main a damnable  crime,  whereas  the 
art  of  poetry  adopts  different  rules 
and  standards  according  to  the  differ- 
ent national  dispositions,  and  so  it  is 
with  oratory  and  printing,  where  there 
are  various,  sometimes  opposing  gov- 
erning rules  that  guide  the  artist. 

Science  must  be  distinguished  from 
wisdom  and  from  intelligence.  W isdom 
is  not  accomplished  in  one  pure,  intel- 
lectual act,  but  supposes  the  compre- 
hension of  all  the  principles  which  it 
adapts  to  the  highest,  ultimate  ends, 
and  may  be  called  superior  science; 
science,  on  the  contrary,  is  concluded 
in  one  single  act  of  the  mind.  Intelli- 
gence bears  reference  to  self-evident, 
first  principles  only ; science  deals  with 
conclusions.  That  probability  cannot 
come  within  the  scope  of  science  is 
known  from  the  meaning  of  the  term 
which,  excluding  certitude,  is  a mere 
approach  to  truth;  whilst  science  in- 
cludes certainty  and  certitude  in  its 
very  definition. 

DIVISION. 

Manifold  in  its  acceptation  as  the 
term  science  is,  it  requires  a most  judi- 
cious use  in  every  day  life.  It  signi- 
fies, in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  defin- 
ed above,  every  kind  of  certain  cogni- 
tion, individual,  by  the  senses,  or  uni- 


versal, by  the  intellect,  and  is  thus 
called  scientific  knowledge.  But,  when 
the  human  mind,  descending  from  the 
heights  of  contemplation,  or  ascending 
the  arduous  steps  of  strict  analysis, 
combines  all  the  principles  and  laws 
that  affect  some  category  of  being  in  a 
higher  and  more  abstract  view,  and 
forms  them  into  a definite  method  or 
system  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  himself  or  others,  we 
speak  of  scientific  discipline.  Passing 
over  this  latter  acceptation  of  the  word, 
we  shall  consider  scientific  knowledge, 
not  the  discipline  or  method  of  teach- 
ing. This  again  is  either  subjective 
or  objective;  the  latter  dwells  upon 
the  causes  and  reasons  of  things  exist- 
ing outside  of  our  mind,  it  seeks  the 
“hows”  and  “whys;”  thus  we  have 
scientific  knowledge  of  man,  if  we 
know  the  elements  that  constitute  his 
essence ; or  of  the  falling  of  a body,  if 
we  know  the  law  of  gravitation.  Ob- 
jective science,  therefore,  is  the  sum  of 
all  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  princi- 
ples that  form  the  basis  of  all  stability 
in  the  universe,  and  all  laws  that  gov- 
ern motion  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the 
human  intelligence.  A scientific 
knowledge  of  all  these  laws  cannot  be 
obtained  except  by  means  of  demon- 
stration which  establishes  the  scientific 
order  in  our  mind,  or  causes  subjective 
science,  the  meaning  of  which  is  now 
evident.  It  is  in  the  mind,  the  real 
order  of  things  ideally  expressed  in 
the  mind  and  grasped  by  the  same 
with  certain  cognition.  Hence  objec- 
tive science  is  immediately  based  on 
certainty,  subjective  science  on  certi- 
tude. 

Another  division  is  derived  from 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  science. 
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In  our  studies  we  may  intend  to  con- 
template on  truth,  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  essence  of  things  in  order 
to  enrich  the  mind  with  new  ideas,  or 
confirm  its  previous  attainments,  thus 
excluding  all  the  practical  sides  of 
knowledge,  we  have  or  acquire  specu- 
lative science.  Theology,  or  the  sci- 
ence of  Ood  and  His  attributes,  is 
primarily  speculative,  and  such  is 
beatific  vision. 

Practical  science  not  only  considers 
the  nature  of  things,  but  aims  at  their 
application  in  exterior  or  interior 
life,  without  becoming  productive ; 
medicine  is  a practical  science.  Every 
practical  science  supposes  some  princi- 
ples and  laws,  the  abstract  knowledge 
of  which  constitutes  speculative  sci- 
ence, but  not  every  speculative  knowl- 
edge must  needs  also  be  practical,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  example  of  theol- 
ogy. Logic  is  speculative  in  as  far  as 
it  develops  the  laws  of  thought;  it  is 
practical  when  it  leads  the  mind  by 
those  laws  to  the  truth;  Moral  The- 
ology is  speculative,  since  it  explains 
the  eternal  rules  of  human  actions,  the 
moral  order,  but  it  becomes  practical 
by  directing  man  to  his  final  destiny. 
It  still  differs  from  art,  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  new  being  in  the  real  order, 
while  science  only  deals  with  existence, 
or,  at  least,  creates  new  being  in  the 
ideal,  mental  order  only.  Moreover, 
there  is  a formal  and  a real  science, 
whilst  the  former,  with  utter  disregard 
of  underlying  truth  or  material,  is  to- 
tally busied  with  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion or  representation,  it  clothes,  mod- 
els, forms,  no  matter  what  substance  or 
truth  it  acts  upon.  Dialectics  is  an 
example.  It  teaches  how  to  form  or 
construct  a judgment  or  a syllogism 
without  regarding  the  truth  contained 


therein;  critique  is  real,  because  its 
principal  purpose  is  to  examine  our 
judgment  and  to  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false,  the  good  from  the  bad. 
Exterior  etiquette  is  also  formed,  but 
moral  science  is  material  or  real.  Fi- 
nally we  must  distinguish  empirical 
from  rational  or  mental  sciences.  The 
first  mentioned  proceeds  from  facts, 
subject  to  sensible  cognition,  as  is  the 
case  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany, 
Zoology;  mental  science  comes  down 
to  the  facts  of  nature  from  general 
principles,  treats  of  things  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  and  aims  at  noth- 
ing less  than  the  first  causes  of  all 
things  and  the  knowledge  of  God  Him- 
self, who  has  hidden  His  face  from  us 
while  we  live  in  the  flesh.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  science  of  Mathematics  and 
of  Metaphysics. 

But  in  all  its  divisions,  science 
always  includes  certainty  objectively 
and  certitude  subjectively.  It  does 
not  and  cannot  linger  about  con- 
tingent and  changeable  facts  and 
phenomena,  but,  in  order  to  be  certain, 
must  have  as  its  proper  object  the  im- 
mutable, the  necessary,  the  ideal, which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  is  found  in 
everything,  whether  substance  or  acci- 
dent ; for  nothing  is  so  contingent  as 
not  to  include  some  necessity,  at  least 
so  much  as  to  underlie  the  principle  of 
identity  and  contradiction.  Science, 
therefore,  excludes  nothing  that  is  in 
any  way  knowable,  but  rather  opens  to 
the  human  soul  the  hidden  treasures  of 
earth  and  Heaven,  reveals  man’s  own 
heart  and  lays  open  the  most  difficult 
problems. 

After  the  definition  and  division 
of  science,  a question  of  a more 
practical  nature  rises  before  us,  which 
must  be  of  interest  to  all  men, 
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but  to  those  especially  who  lay  claim 
to  a more  refined  education,  or  who 
wish  to  attain  it,  viz.,  how  is  science 
acquired? 

GENESIS  OF  SCIENCE. 

No  better  guide  than  Aristotle  could 
be  found  to  lead  our  minds  through 
the  labyrinth  of  roads  and  cross-roads, 
beaten  by  wayward  philosophers,  who 
have  erred  in  the  past,  leaving  to  us  a 
warning  example  of  man’s  intellectual 
frailty,  and  of  the  dangers  of  self-con- 
ceit and  human  pride.  It  was  the 
Stagy  rite  who  showed  the  way  to  the 
great  Aquinas,  and  who  found  wide- 
awake followers  in  the  scholastics  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  shall  try  to 
trace  the  foot-steps  of  that  unrivaled 
master  of  thought. 

All  doctrine  and  all  intellective  dis- 
cipline, by  which  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  anything  not  known  by 
itself,  is  derived  from  some  previous 
cognition.  But  science  is  a certain 
doctrine  and  a certain  intellective  dis- 
cipline by  which  we  learn  something 
not  known  by  itself ; therefore  science 
is  obtained  by  some  previous  cognition. 
Now  this  very  previous  cognition  is 
what  is  called  demonstration,  conse- 
quently all  science  is  caused  in  us  by 
demonstration,  which,  by  virtue  of  its 
etymology,  means  something  by  which 
unknown  things  become  known,  and 
are  thus  shown  to  the  intellectual  eye. 
From  this  acute  reasoning  of  Aristotclic 
origin,  we  logically  infer  that  demon- 
stration is  necessary  for  science,  in  its 
lawful  genesis.  The  great  philosopher 
applies  this  rule  to  various  sciences 
and  verifies  his  conclusion  in  the  ex- 
ample *of  Mathematics,  where  certain 
knowledge  of  theorems  and  problems 
is  obtained  by  the  previous  perception 
of  self-evident  truths,  as  the  student  is 


led  from  the  easy,  self-known  rules  to 
the  most  intricate  demonstrations^ 
which  flow  from  the  former  as  the  water 
from  the  fountain,  as  the  light  from 
the  sun.  In  dialectics  the  disputant 
leads  the  minds  of  his  attentive  hearers 
from  causes  to  effects,  or  vice  versa,  from 
general  laws  to  individual  applications 
of  the  same ; he  demonstrates  the  im- 
portance of  study  from  the  nobility  of 
science,  the  heinousness  of  sin  from 
the  transcedent  majesty  of  God;  he 
proves  the  necessity  of  life  everlasting 
from  the  nature  of  our  soul  and  from 
God’s  justice. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Oratory 
and  of  every  other  science  and  art ; the 
unknown  is  always  made  known  by 
light  being  shed  upon  them  from  those 
unfailing  sources  which  we  call  the 
first  principles  of  thought,  self-evident 
truths.  In  this  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
therefore,  science  implies  mediate  cog- 
nition, and  refers  to  the  conclusions 
rather  than  to  the  principles  which  we 
more  properly  apprehend  than  know. 
Science,  as  has  been  shown  above,  is 
caused  by  demonstration,  and  from 
this  term  we  have  ascertained  its  na- 
ture and  province.  If  we  must  return 
to  the  same  path,  we  must  find  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  demonstration 
itself.  The  definition  is  clear  from 
what  has  already  been  said  on  science. 
It  is  “ an  intellectual  process  by  which 
we  draw  certain  conclusions  from  cer- 
tain and  evident  principles,”  or,  to  use 
the  wording  of  the  philosopher,  “ where- 
as science  means  knowledge,  obtained 
by  demonstration,  therefore  demon- 
stration is  syllogistic  reasoning,  caus- 
ing science,”  which  is  the  final  aim, 
the  effect  of  demonstration.  But,  to 
follow  Aristotle,  “no  syllogism  can 
cause  that  certain  knowledge,  unless  it 
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be  composed  of  such  propositions  as 
are  absolutely  true,  primary,  immedi- 
ate, well  known,  antecedent,  and  the 
very  cause  of  the  conclusion.”  Any 
other  mental  act  may  be  a syllogism, 
but  cannot  claim  the  logical  force  of 
demonstration.  The  elementary  im- 
portance of  the  matter  at  stake  calls 
for  further  explanations  of  these  qual- 
ities of  demonstrative  premises.  They 
must  be  true,  because  otherwise  they 
could  not  cause  science,  which  cannot 
be  begotten  but  of  truth,  as  nobody  can 
know,  that  a straight  line  is  a circle, 
because  it  is  false,  i.  eM  pure  non-being, 
one  term  denying  the  other,  and  sci- 
ence treat  on  being  and  nothing  but 
being.  They  must  be  primary,  imme- 
diate and  indemonstrable,  because  per- 
fect science  cannot  be  obtained  from 
mediate  premises,  unless  we  trace  them 
back  to  those  truths,  which  are  no 
more  dependent,  but  self-known. 

In  daily  life  we  use  principles,  such 
as  the  law  of  casualty  or  of  gravitation, 
but  these  again  depend  on  other  prem- 
ises until  wc  arrive  at  the  very  first: 
the  law  of  identity  and  of  contradic- 
tion. This  explains  why  demonstra- 
tive propositions  must  be  indemon- 
strable. They  must  then  also  be  prior 
to  and  better  known  than  the  conclu- 
sion and  the  proper  cause  of  what  fol- 
lows from  them.  We  give  the  words 
of  Aristotle:  “The  premises  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  conclusion,  for  the  lat- 
ter is  then  only  known  when  we  have 
understood  why  it  is,  i.  c.,  when  we 
know  its  cause,  this  being  the  defini- 
tion of  science ; the  cause,  however,  is 
and  must  be  prior  to  its  effect,  hence 
demonstrative  premises  are  also  prior; 
and  for  the  same  reason  they  are  also 
“better  known,”  because  causes  are  of 
themselves  better  known,  since  they 


contain  more  of  being  which  they  com- 
municate. Such  premises  are  required 
not  only  to  be  first  understood  as  to 
their  meaning,  but  also  in  their  intrin- 
sic truth ; and  since  in  every  category  of 
being  the  first  and  supreme  principle 
is  the  cause  and  reason  of  the  inferior, 
as  the  fire  contains  all  degrees  of  heat, 
it  becomes  evident  that  those  first 
principles  of  thought  which  form  the 
premises  in  demonstrative  reasoning 
are  and  must  be  the  causes  of  all  other 
principles  of  truth  and  their  conclu- 
sion. 

Aristotle,  the  great  explorer  of  the 
intellectual  province,  tells  us,  be- 
sides, that  those  antecedents  must  be 
necessary  and  per  se.  “ Science,”  says 
he,  “ signifies  cognition  of  the  causes  of 
things,  on  account  of  which  they  are 
and  cannot  be  otherwise  (Poster  I.,  1) ; 
nor  does  anyone  know  who  has  not  con- 
ceived the  very  reason  or  cause  why 
things  cannot  be  otherwise ; this  again 
supposes  principles  that  are  necessary, 
for  if  they  were  contingent,  the  conclu- 
sion could  be  “ otherwise.”  From  the 
fact  that  Judas  was  a traitor,  it  cannot 
be  inferred  that  all  men  must  be  such ; 
but  from  the  principle  that  human 
nature  implies  reason,  it  can  be  and  is 
concluded  that  all  men  individually 
are  rational.  A proposition,  then, 
which  is  a necessary  one,  i.  e.,  where 
the  idea  of  the  subject  already  contains 
the  predicate,  as  the  notion  of  effect  im- 
plies the  relative  idea  of  cause,  is  call- 
ed per  se,  it  harbors  immovable  certain- 
ty and  begets  certitude  in  us;  it  is 
stable,  and  excludes  all  contingency. 

Contingent  things  are  apprehended  as 
facts,  but  we  have  no  science  of  them, 
because  of  their  lacking  the  certainty 
and  necessity  of  unfailing  causes.  We 
know  that  it  has  snowed  on  such  and 
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such  a day,  we  know  that  some  parents 
have  good  children,  and  that  some 
wicked  people  have  obtained  honors, 
but  we  cannot  conclude  that  this  must 
always  be  the  case ; and  this  is  precise- 
ly what  science  requires. 

Science  is  born  of  demonstration, 
which  is  the  effuse  of  “prior  evi- 
dent truth.”  Then  are  two  possibil- 
ities for  something  to  precede  anoth- 
er, and  consequently  two  kinds  of 
fore-known  truths  and  hence  a double 
demonstration. 

First  in  the  order  of  contingent 
things,  the  cause  comes  before  its 
effect;  whatever,  therefore,  produces 
something  in  the  real  order  of  exist- 
ences, must  precede  that  in  nature, 
as  God  is  prior  to  the  world,  the 
fire  to  the  heat,  the  mind  to  thought. 
In  the  second  place  there  exists  a 
logical  priority,  by  which  some- 
thing comes  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
minds  before  another,  although  in  act- 
ual existence  the  order  may  be  reversed. 
Thus  we  perceive  the  smoke  before  the 
fire,  and  know  the  actions  of  the  soul 
before  its  substance.  The  more  remote 
something  is  from  our  sensitive  cogni- 
tion, the  less  it  is  known  to  us,  and 
vice  versa , and  the  more  something  is 
abstract  from  matter,  the  more  it  is 
knowable  in  se , in  itself.  But  the 
changeable,  the  contingent,  the  quali- 
ties of  bodies  and  transient  facts  are  the 
primary  objects  of  our  senses;  hence 
they  are  more  easily  known  by  us ; 
whilst  the  supersensible,  the  immate- 
rial, the  universal,  though  containing 
more  truth,  are  less  approachable  to 
our  understanding,  because  in  order  to 
reach  the  intellect  they  must  undergo 
a kind  of  incarnation,  must  pass 
through  the  senses.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  means  of  sensible  objects, 


in  which  those  higher  intelligible 
truths  from  the  essence  and  nature,  the 
principle  of  being  and  action.  Thus, 
to  sum  up,  some  truth  may  be  known 
in  itself,  without  being  self-evident  to 
us;  as,  the  mystery  of  the  most  holy 
Trinity  of  a truth  known  in  itself 
though  hidden  from  man’s  natural 
cognition ; and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
truth  may  be  thus  self-evident  both  in 
itself  and  to  us;  as,  the  nature  of 
man,  “rational  animal,”  or  the  first 
principle,  “the  whole  is  larger  than 
any  of  its  parts.”  As  to  priority  the 
same  rule  holds  good.  Not  all  that  is 
absolutely  prior — must  be  such  also  in 
our  minds ; not  all  that  is  first  in  real 
nature,  is  also  protological,  or  first  in 
cognition,  as  the  example  of  God 
shows  to  evidence ; nor  is  all  that  is 
first  in  our  understanding  always  first 
outside  of  our  mind ; as  the  effects  in 
nature,  like  heat,  are  second  to  their 
causes  in  nature,  e.  g.  fire. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  principles,  set 
down  according  to  the  foregoing  expla- 
nations: dignities,  suppositions  and  pos- 
tulates; the  first  are  those  necessary  laws 
which  are  known  perse  and  are  priorin 
the  real  and  ideal  order,  as  “every  effect 
must  have  a cause  ” or  as  “ being  and 
non-being  exclude  each  other.”  By 
supposition  the  Stagyrite  understands 
rules  of  logic  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  first,  but  that  they  are  not  self-evi- 
dent to  man,  as  some  theorems  of 
Geometry;  e.  g.  “the  square  formed 
upon  the  hypothenuse  of  any  right 
angled  triangle  is  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the 
other  two  sides.”  This  is  absolutely 
certain,  but  before  the  bar  of  human 
reason  it  needs  demonstration;  such 
principles  differ  from  dignities  in  that 
they  are  not  indemonstrable  or  imme- 
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di&te ; and  if  assumed  by  man  without 
proof,  though  they  could  beproved,  they 
are  called  postulates.  Thus  to  the  unlet- 
tered the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a 
postulate.  Demonstration,  built  upon 
dignities  is  called  a priori ; otherwise 
it  may  be  a priori  or  a posteriori,  ac- 
cording as  we  start  from  truths  or 
principles  which  are  in  the  real  nature 
of  things  first  in  rank  and  order  or 
second. 

To  prove  the  eternity  of  God 
from  his  immutability,  or  the  ration- 
ality of  Titus  from  the  rationality  of 
man,  is  demonstration  a priori;  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  visible  world  is  a posteriori  process. 
The  first  descends  from  cause  to  effect; 
the  latter  ascends  from  the  effect  to 
its  cause.  To  demonstrate  means  to 
show  that  the  predicate  of  some  propo- 
sition is  appropriate  to  the  subject; 
this  can  be  done  either  by  pointing  out 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  inherence, 
or  by  giving  some  reason  which  is  not 
its  cause.  In  the  first  case  we  know 
why  it  is,  and  this  sort  of  demonstra- 
tion is  called  propter  quid ; in 
the  second  we  know  only  the 
feet  that  it  is,  but  have  no  cognition  of 
its  cause,  and  thus  we  proceed  demon- 
strating propter  quid.  The  first  kind 
starts  from  “ dignities  ” and  is  always 
a priori;  the  second  may  be  either  a 
priori  or  a posteriori;  but  in  no  case  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  first,  truly  styled 
the  “ king  of  reasoning,”  from  which 
alone  perfect  science  emanates. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion, add  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  proposition  may  be  intrinsic, 
when  the  idea,  the  definition  of  the  sub- 
ject, includes  the  predicate ; it  is  meta- 
physical, or  itis commanded  by  the  pres- 
ent orderof  the  U ni verse,  absolutely  lia- 
ble to  attention,  and  is  physical,  or  it 


may  flow  from  the  customs  and  manners 
of  men,  and  is  properly  said  to  be  moral 
necessity.  Direct  demonstration  goes 
to  prove,  from  positive  arguments,  that 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  con- 
tinued in  the  subject.  Examples  have 
been  given  above ; indirect  it  is  when 
we  show  that  the  contradicting  propo- 
sition is  repugnant. 

SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 

The  aim  of  all  reasoning  is  to  obtain 
certitude.  The  manner  in  which  we 
apply  the  means  to  this  end  forms  the 
scientific  method,  which  is  of  two 
kinds:  one  synthetic,  the  other  ana- 
lytic. The  architect  gathers  the  stones 
from  a quarry,  cuts  the  timber,  puts  the 
stones  one  upon  the  other,  and  covers 
the  whole  with  the  roof;  he  composes 
the  work  out  of  parts ; he  uses  the  syn- 
thetic method.  The  chemist  receives 
a liquid  for  examination ; he  dissolves 
the  elements,  subjects  all  the  ingredi- 
ents to  minute  scrutiny;  he  follows 
the  analytic  process.  Logic  is  syn- 
thetic, since  from  simple  ideas  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  composite  syllogism.  The 
natural  sciences  are  analytic,  since  by 
dissolving  and  dissecting  phenomena, 
we  come  to  simple  laws.  Both  are 
most  efficacious  in  ascertaining  truth 
and  the  establishment  of  science.  Still, 
in  most  sciences  neither  is  used  exclu- 
sively. In  medicine  the  expert  some- 
times analyzes,  sometimes  composes 
the  various  medicaments  to  prepare 
the  suitable  medicine.  The  philoso- 
pher must  analyze  and  the  moralist, 
but  the  method  of  teaching  in  ab- 
stract synthesis.  Method  in  science 
is  also  deductive  and  inductive,  the 
first  proceeds  a priori , the  second  a 
posteriori.  In  the  balmiest  days  of  the 
scholastic  masters  the  method  of  de- 
duction or  syllogistic  reasoning  was 
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more  favored  than  any  other.  The 
Middle  Ages  still  believed  in  a world 
beyond  the  horizon  of  our  eyes ; they 
had  not  lost  their  faith  in  truth  un. 
seen;  they  held  for  certain  that  the 
unseen  world,  in  which  we  must  ad. 
vance  by  deduction  and  synthesis,  is 
more  valuable  than  all  the  knowledge 
of  material  things  that  advocates 
induction,  finding  laws  from  the 
phenomena  thereof.  Still  it  would 
be  saying  more  than  history  can 
bear  out  should  we  deny  that  Aris- 
totle and  Thomas,  of  Aquin,  knew 
and  made  abundant  use  of  inductions. 
Such  wrong  impressions  were  caused 
and  spread  by  Bacon  who  boasted  of  a 
new  discovery  when  he  proposed  his 
inductive  method.  This  is  another 
example  of  Protestant  veracity  in  mat- 
ters of  science  and  history.  Induction 
is  rightly  applied  in  physical  sciences, 
when  the  laws  of  nature  are  still  hid- 
den; it  traces  facts  and  from  their 
harmonious  appearance  concludes  to 
the  governing  laws.  It  may  be  com- 
plete or  incomplete  induction,  accord- 
ing as  we  enumerate  either  all  the 
facts,  or  only  a certain  number  that 
occur  to  our  observation.  Thus  Linng 
has  classified  the  plants  into  twenty- 
four  classes,  though  he  could  not  have 
examined  each  and  every  flower ; but 
he  has  used  a lawful  generalization, 
based  on  induction.  That  a great  deal 
of  care  and  prudence  must  guide  this 
process  is  plain,  since  the  slightest  over- 
sight or  the  least  partiality  can  over- 
throw the  whole  argument.  Many 
have  sinned  by  this ; many  have  con- 
demned the  Church  or  such ; because 
they  are  bad  Catholics.  Hence  certain 
rules  are  given  as  to  observation,  ex- 
periment, the  use  of  the  senses  and  the 
variation  of  the  facts.  We  cannot 


dwell  too  long  on  this  so  important 
factor  in  science,  especially  in  our 
days,  when  physical  sciences  are  pro- 
gressing in  giant  strides.  The  next  to 
show  is  the  reason  for  the  multiplic- 
ity of: 

SCIENCES. 

Many  reasons  are  brought  forward 
by  Alamannus  in  his  “ Philoeophia 
divi  Thomae  ” to  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a plurality  of  sciences  in  man. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  science  is 
the  most  perfect  mode  of  cognition  for 
man,  but  it  is  not  absolute.  Science 
deals  with  conclusions,  it  is  gained  by 
means  of  reasoning.  Were  our  mind 
divine,  or  were  the  soul  at  least  free 
from  the  bondage  of  the  bodily  con- 
finement, we  might  have  but  one  sci- 
ence. Science  refers  to  being,  and  all 
being  can  be  its  object.  What  is  cre- 
ated being?  God  cannot  seek  but  His 
own  glory.  In  making  the  Universe 
He  revealed  His  majesty.  No  creature, 
however,  can  imitate  God’s  perfection 
adequately;  hence  each  being  shows 
but  some  trace  of  God’s  beauties,  and 
all  together  give  us  but  a slight  idea  of 
that  superior  grandeur  that  surrounds 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  Could  we 
behold  the  essence  of  God,  we  should 
by  this  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  all 
creatures,  for  in  God  they  are  all  typi- 
fied ; such,  however,  is  not  granted  to 
man.  His  limited  mind  is  still  more 
narrowed  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
body.  His  intellect  is  objectively  de- 
pendent on  the  senses,  it  is  passive. 
Here  lies  the  fundamental  reason  for 
the  multiplicity  of  human  sciences. 
The  ancient  Peripatetics  were  wont  to 
say  of  our  intellect  that  it  resembles  a 
“ tabula  rasa  in  qua  nihil  est  scrip  turn  ” 
— “ a blank  sheet  on  which  nothing  is 
written,”  and  nothing  is  in  our  mind. 
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unless  it  has  passed  through  the  senses 
mediately  or  immediately.  But  it  is 
evident  that  exterior  things  can  pass 
the  narrow  gate  of  sensible  cognition 
by  parts  only,  in  fragments,  which  ne- 
cessitates many  acts  of  cognition  before 
we  have  the  sufficient  material  for  but 
one  science.  Moreover,  exterior  ob- 
jects (from  which  all  our  knowledge 
comes)  are  knotoable  only  in  as  far  as  they 
are  tone,  that  is,  in  as  far  as  they  con- 
tain beiog,  and  this  they  do  in  as  much 
as  they  imitate  God  and  participate  in 
His  perfections.  There  exists,  how- 
ever, a great  variety  in  this.  Some 
things  imitate  His  beauty  especially, 
some  His  greatness,  some  His  wisdom, 
some  again  His  boundless  goodness. 
If,  therefore,  our  intellectual  faculties 
derive  science  from  the  various  objects, 
they  cannot  do  so,  but  in  as  tar  as 
things  are  approachable  by  our  mind’s 
agents;  hence  this  “ knowability,”  or 
cognoscibility  constitutes  the  specific 
difference  of  the  sciences ; a physical 
body  is  a different  object  of  the  mind 
from  an  abstract  quantity,  or  mathe- 
matical body,  and  different  again  is 
abstract  being  without  any  quantity, 
real  or  ideal. 

Hence  there  must  be  at  least  three 
distinct  sciences:  Physics,  dealing 

with  matter;  Mathematics,  referring 
to  abstract  quantity,  and  Metaphysics, 
considering  being  as  such,  immaterial. 

The  object  of  science  then  is  twofold, 
— material  and  formal.  The  former  is 
the  object  itself,  and  may  underlie 
more  than  one  science ; thus  God  in 
His  own  ineffable  essence,  may  be  ap- 
proached by  us,  first  as  knotoable  to  hu- 
man reason,  and  we  have  natural  The- 
ology; or  knotoable  in  the  superior 
light  of  Revelation,  and  this  is  Theol- 
ogy proper.  The  formal  object  is, 
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therefore,  the  thing  J knotoable,  that 
which  we  consider  in  science,  or  that 
by  which  the  object  is  made  to  exist  in 
the  mind ; thus  the  mind  is  the  ma- 
terial object  to  many  sciences;  its 
thought  is  the  formal  object  of  Logic ; 
its  nature  is  that  of  Psychology ; its 
human,  moral  actions,  that  of  Ethics. 
As  to  dignity,  the  sciences  are  classified 
as  follows:  1.  Physics,  because  ab- 
sorbed in  matter,  occupies  the  lowest 
grade ; 2.  Mathematics,  its  object  be- 
ing quantity  abstracted  from  matter ; 
3.  Metaphysics,  which  comprises  all 
being ; 4.  Logic,  which  is  the  mother 
of  science,  and  5.  the  highest  moral ; 
because  it  brings  us  nearer  to  our  end ! 
Above  all  stands  speculative  Theology, 
which  finally  ends  in  the  beatific  vi- 
sion of  God. 

These  afore  mentioned  sciences  may 
be  called  principalities,  they  being 
linked  together  by  co-ordinate  rela- 
tions. Among  subordinate  sciences 
we  reckon  those  which  borrow  the 
principles  of  a higher  science.  Thus 
Natural  Philosophy  comprises  Miner- 
alogy,  Geology,  Zoology,  Mechanics, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  etc.  Mathe- 
matics contains  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Music,  etc.  Metaphysics  lends  its  prin- 
ciples to  Ontology,  Cosmology,  Psy- 
chology and  Natural  Theology.  The 
degree  of  dignity  of  science  follows 
the  ratio  of  its  abstraction  from  matter 
and  its  conditions,  the  scale  of  which 
is  given  above.  Yet  all  science  must 
return  to  God  and  lead  to  Him ; as  all 
science  nourishes  the  mind  with  truth, 
its  certitude  is  based  on  evidence,  or 
truth  itself,  and  this  being  an  abstract 
idea,  must  some  where  exist  substan- 
tially : in  God,  the -eternal  Truth.  Let 
no  human  science  boast.  What  we 
know  is  infinitely  less  than  what  we 
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do  not  know;  and  our  sciences  are  all 
rather  negative  than  positive.  Science 
is  God’s  last  great  gift  to  the  human 
soul,  when,  proceeding  from  His  pa- 
ternal hand,  she  entered  upon  her 
journey  on  earth ; it  is  the  ladder  on 
which  she  must  return  to  Him;  the 
beacon-light  to  guide  her  steps.  Sci- 
ence that  loses  sight  of  God,  has  lost 
its  foundation;  has  missed  its  great 
aim ; is  fruitless.  What  does  it  avail 
us  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  earth’s 
bosom,  the  stars,  the  laws  of  nature ; 
what  do  all  the  sciences  avail  us,  it  we 
cannot  stay  to  enjoy  those  things? 
And  if  we  must  part,  how  can  science 
aid  us,  unless  we  use  it  as  the  telescope 


of  the  mind  to  see  God?  Science 
makes  stones  speak,  it  coaxes  the 
sweetest  music  from  the  flowers  of 
the  earth,  in  which  all  creatures 
join  in  heavenly  harmony.  Science 
leads  to  faith.  It  finds  its  comple- 
ment in  Faith.  It  does  not  fear  faith, 
nor  reject  it,  nor  contradict  it.  What 
battles  against  God  and  His  Revela- 
tion in  the  only  true  Catholic  Church 
is  False  Science.  We,  however,  close 
with  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.  XIII.,  9 and  12): 
“ For  we  know  in  part;  and  we  proph- 
esy in  part We  see  now  through 

a glass  in  an  obscure  manner ; but  then 
face  to  face.  Now  I know  in  part : But 
then  I shall  know  even  as  I am  known.” 


EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHTS. 

(Gleaned  from  the  Scrap-Book  of  an  Old  Pedagogue.) 


Grammar  is  not  the  stepping-stone, 
but  the  finishing  instrument. 

The  best  rule  in  politics  is  said  to 
be  “pas  trop  gouvemer;”  this  is  also 
true  in  education. 

Men  who  have  nothing  but  memory 
are  but  living  lexicons,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  pack-horses  of  Parnassus. 

What  better,  what  greater  service  can 
we  today  render  the  Republic  than  to 
instruct  and  train  her  children. 

There  is  no  free-trade  measure  that 
will  ever  lower  the  price  of  brains; 
there  is  no  California  of  common  sense. 

Where  the  attention  has  been  early 
engaged  in  fiction,  it  will  not,  without 
great  difficulty,  be  turned  to  realities. 

We  only  become  learned  by  the 
study  of  science : in  like  manner  we 
only  become  virtuous  by  our  applica- 
tion to  virtue. 

He  is  a wise  principal  who  secures 
from  his  teachers  the  subordination 
that  comes  from  appreciative  regard, 
rather  than  from  a spirit  of  servility. 


A liberal  education  is  an  education 
in  which  the  individual  is  cultivated, 
not  as  an  instrument  towards  some  ul- 
terior end,  but  as  an  end  unto  himself 
alone. 

The  great  sources  of  wisdom  are  ex- 
perience and  observation ; to  open  and 
fix  the  eyes  upon  what  passes  without 
and  within  us,  is  the  most  fruitful 
study. 

In  the  character  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour we  behold  the  union  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  moral  powers  of  human- 
ity in  their  most  exalted  state  of  per- 
fection. 

As  this  life  is  a preparation  for  eter- 
nity, so  is  education  a preparation  for 
this  life;  and  that  education  alone  is 
valuable,  which  answers  these  great 
primary  objects. 

It  too  often  happens  that  the  pen- 
alty visited  upon  a youthful  trans- 
gressor in  class,  proceeds  less  from 
reprobation  of  the  offense  than  from 
anger  at  the  disobedience. 
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Knowing  so  little  as  we  do  yet  of 
Psychology,  and  ignorant  as  our  teach- 
ers (even  those  who  pretend  to  teach 
it)  are  of  that  little,  what  chance  has  a 
system  which  requires  Psychology  for 
a basis? 

The  province  of  Education  being 
the  cultivation  of  all  our  faculties,  and 
the  religious  sentiment  being  one  of 
those  faculties,  it  follows  that  that  is 
not  a complete  education  which  neg- 
lects this  faculty. 

The  world  is  God’s  cradle  and  nurs- 
ery for  a race  of  intelligent  beings.  He 
has  made  all  his  arrangements  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  our 
faculties  and  the  education  of  our 
minds  and  hearts. 

Between  a mind  of  rules  and  a mind 
of  principles,  there  exists  a difference 
such  as  that  between  a confused  heap 
of  materials,  and  the  same  materials 
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organized  into  a complete  whole,  with 
all  its  parts  bound  together. 

We  have  conquered  and  possessed 
ourselves  of  continents  of  land,  con- 
cerning which  antiquity  knew  nothing, 
and  if  new  continents  of  thought  reveal 
themselves  to  the  exploring  human 
spirit,  shall  we  not  possess  them  also? 

Constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a higher  morality,  like  a higher 
intelligence,  must  be  reached  by  a 
slow  growth ; and  you  will  then  have 
more  patience  with  those  imperfections 
of  nature  which  childhood  hourly  dis- 
plays. 

To  give  women  the  habit  of  work, 
they  must  be  impressed  as  girls  with 
the  fact  that  their  education  is  not  fin- 
ished at  eighteen,  and  that  their  first 
ball-dress  does  not  possess,  any  more 
than  a bachelor’s  degree,  for  young 
men,  the  power  of  giving  the  finishing 
touch  to  their  attainments. 


TEACHING  BY  QUESTIONS. 


Some  time  ago  the  Teachers’  Coun- 
cil referred  to  the  subject  of  teaching 
by  questions,  and  pointed  out  how 
much  of  the  teacher’s  success  in  class 
depends  upon  a judicious  manner  of 
presenting  questions  to  the  pupils.  In 
a recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, published  in  Boston  under  the 
able  editorial  management  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Winship,  there  appeared  an  article  by 
J.  C.  Greenough,  Ph.  D.,  which  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  reproduce  here,  not 
only  because  it  emphasizes  what  the 
Council  has  already  recommended,  but 
because  it  will  prove  very  helpful  to 
the  thoughtful  teacher.  Dr.  Green- 
ough says  with  much  truth:  “Knowl- 
edge is  possible  only  as  we  analyze,  and 
the  question  is  the  open  sesame  of  knowl- 


edge.” If  we  would  convey  knowledge 
to  the  mind  of  the  child  we  must  see 
to  it  that  our  question  is  pertinent, 
dear,  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
child  we  would  instruct. 

Dr.  Greenough  says  : 

“Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  a question  is  an 
appeal.  To  a loyal  pupil  it  is  more ; 
it  is  an  intellectual  imperative.  A per- 
tinent question  stimulates  attention 
and  fixes  it  upon  that  concerning 
which  the  question  is  put.  To  attend 
is  to  make  that  to  which  we  attend  the 
object  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  objects  of  thought.  To  attend, 
then,  is  to  analyze.  Knowledge  is  pos- 
sible only  as  we  analyze.  The  question, 
then,  is  the  open  sesame  of  knowledge. 
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“Nature,  through  the  responsive  curi- 
osity of  childhood,  plies  the  child  with 
questions.  These  are  without  method, 
order,  or  end.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  so  question  the  pupil  as  to 
lead  to  an  orderly  knowledge  of  his 
environment,  to  a knowledge  of  him- 
self, and  through  a knowledge  of  these, 
— the  outer  and  the  inner  world, — to  a 
knowledge  of  God. 

“ In  the  primary  school  the  teacher 
brings  into  the  presence  of  the  pupils 
objects  from  the  outer  world,  and  so 
questions  as  to  attract  to  the  study  of 
them  and  to  guide  in  study,  while  she 
trains  in  accurate  use  of  language.  The 
teaching  of  the  primary  school  is  part- 
ly through  imitation,  but  mainly  by 
oral  questions.  The  art  of  putting 
questions  is,  then,  pre-eminently  the 
art  of  the  primary  teacher.  In  teach- 
ing by  questions,  as  in  all  other  teach- 
ing worthy  of  the  name,  the  teacher 
must  have  well  in  mind  that  which 
she  is  to  teach,  and  must  also  watch 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  she  is  teaching. 
Some  teachers  hold  their  attention  so 
closely  upon  the  subject  matter  of  their 
teaching,  that  they  lose  sight  of  the 
movement  of  the  pupils’  minds.  Others 
hold  the  subject  matter  so  loosely  in 
mind  that  the  pupils  by  their  answers 
and  by  their  questions  lead  the  teacher 
to  drift  from  her  subject.  The  one  is 
the  logical,  the  other  is  the  sympathetic 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  be  both, 
that  she  may  hold  to  her  subject,  and 
yet  vary  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests 
of  her  pupils.  A teacher  will  find  it 
profitable  to  make  a memorandum  of 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  in  due  order,  be- 
fore beginning  the  teaching  exercise 
with  the  class.  This  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  time  in  rambling  ques- 


tions. Developing  a subject  in  the 
minds  of  pupils  by  questioning  in 
proper  order  is  so  far  training  to  order- 
ly thinking. 

“ The  immediate  object  of  teaching 
may  be  to  lead  pupils  to  gain  a knowl- 
edge of  facts,  or  to  lead  them  to  infer 
from  facts  and  to  deduce  from  general 
truths.  These  reasoning  processes  be- 
long to  higher,  rather  than  to  primary 
grades.  When  in  higher  grades,  in- 
stead of  oral  questions  and  answers, 
written  questions  or  topics  are  used, 
the  method  is  called  the  topical,  or 
laboratory,  method  of  teaching.  This 
method  involves  continued  question- 
ing as  much  as  the  conversational 
method  in  the  lower  grades.  A topic 
given  to  guide  a pupil  in  study  im- 
plies a group  of  questions,  though  no 
interrogation  point  is  used. 

“If  we  compare  teaching  by  oral 
questions  and  teaching  by  written 
topics,  we  find  that  by  the  oral  method 
the  teacher  can  better  adapt  his  teach- 
ing to  the  individual  needs  of  pupils, 
that  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
teacher  more  impress  the  pupils,  that 
the  mind  of  teacher  and  of  pupils  in- 
teract more  freely,  and  that  the  pupils 
are  trained  to  readiness  in  thought 
and  in  oral  speech.  The  written  meth- 
od has  these  advantages : it  gives  the 
pupil  more  time  to  study,  requires  in- 
dependent study  and  developed  self- 
reliance,  saves  the  time  of  the  teacher 
in  teaching,  and  effectively  trains  to 
the  use  of  method. 

“Questions used  in  testingthe  knowl- 
edge of  pupils  have  their  plaoe  in 
school  work ; but  as  they  are  not  ques- 
tions used  in  teaching,  they  may  not 
be  considered  in  this  article.” 
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TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  THINK. 


a The  training  of  the  powers  of  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  should  be  com- 
menced by  the  mother  and  the  ele- 
mentary teacher  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  common  everyday 
knowledge  about  things.” — James  SaUy. 

While  we  would  not  be  willing  to 
pin  our  faith  to  Bully’s  philosophy  at 
all  times,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  above  statement  made 
by  him. 

The  failure — through  inability  or 
neglect — on  the  part  of  parent  and 
teacher  to  train  the  child  to  think  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  child's 
advancement,  and  one  of  the  severest 
trials  in  the  life  of  the  teacher  himself. 
The  average  mother  of  to-day,  has  no 
duties  to  her  children  except  to  see  that 
they  are  so  clothed  as  not  to  awaken 
adverse  comment  on  the  part  of  her 
neighbors,  and  to  start  them  ofl  for 
school.  The  average  teacher  lays  too 
much  stress  upon  the  value  of  an  abil- 
ity to  recite  a given  number  of  facts  in 
a recognized  order,  and  in  a phraseol- 
ogy which  may  not  be  “the  book’s,” 
but  which  is  “ her  own,”  and  on  that 
account,  whether  better  or  worse  than 
“ the  book’s,”  is  no  more  intelligible  to 
the  child  who  recites  it  with  the  smooth- 
ness of  a tablespoonful  of  bonny-clab- 
ber, because  he  has  memorized  it. 

That  the  average  school  child  does 
not  acquire  the  habit  of  right  thinking 
will  be  conceded  by  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  our  methods  of  teaching.  Any 
mode  of  instruction  which  unduly  ex- 
alts the  memory,  at  the  expense  of  the 
exercise  of  the  thinking  faculties,  is 
fatally  defective.  Memorizing  is  not 


thinking;  observing  experiments,  or 
forms  of  working  out  examples,  or  of 
reaching  certain  results  performed  by 
the  teacher,  is  not  thinking.  Thinking 
is  a difficult  process,  and  involves  the 
bringing  of  a subject  into  all  possible 
relations  with  the  mind. 

“ How  shall  I ever  get  my  children 
to  think  t”  is  the  question  of  many 
a wearied  teacher,  heart  sore  over  what 
he  or  she  imagines  the  ill  success  of  a 
hard  day’s  work.  u How  shall  I get 
them  to  think  ? ” Before  examining 
the  Psychological  processes  for  attain- 
ing this  much  desired  object,  let  us 
consider  the  actual  conditions — mental 
and  physical — of  our  children  and  see 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
Heredity  may  or  may  not  be  a help. 
The  absence  of  some  faculty,  the  feeble- 
ness of  some  disposition  in  some  ances- 
tor were  sufficient  to  vary  results  in  the 
persons  of  their  children.  Every  gen- 
eration weakens  or  strengthens  some 
point  or  other  in  character  or  disposi- 
tion, in  tone  or  temperament,  in  intel- 
lect or  soul.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
truckman  seated  stolidly  upon  the  seat 
of  his  truck  utterly  oblivious  to  the 
wild  clanging  of  the  motorman’s  bell 
and  to  the  fact  that  be  is  unnecessarily 
delaying  a carload  of  passengers  to 
whom  the  loss  of  two  or  three  minutes 
may  involve  the  loss  of  a boat  or  train 
and  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  large  sums 
of  money,  which  the  prompt  presence 
of  the  passenger  might  have  made  or 
saved.  What  kind  of  thinking  does 
that  truckman  do?  Yet  he  is  a crite- 
lion  by  which  many  of  his  fellows  may 
be  judged.  Their  children — brought 
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up  under  the  stolid  influences  of  such 
parents — attend  school ; the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children, 
and  upon  the  teachers  too.  How  shall 
their  minds  be  trained  to  think  ? Let 
us  first  determine  what  is  right  think- 
ing. The  late  Brother  Azarias,  in  his 
Phases  of  Thought  and  CrUicism  says  : 
“ it  is  to  analyze  and  discriminate ; it 
is  to  ask  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
things,  to  estimate  them  at  their  real 
worth  and  to  give  them  their  proper 
names  ....  it  is  to  give  the  true  and 
the  false  their  real  values  ....  it  is 
to  know  where  one’s  knowledge  ends 
and  where  one’s  ignorance  begins; 
above  all,  it  is  to  arrive  at  that  condi- 
tion of  mind  in  which  one  can  deter- 
mine how  and  when  to  express  what 
one  knows,  and  in  which  one  performs 
the  more  difficult  feat  of  abstaining 
from  speaking  about  that  of  which  one 
knows  nothing.  This  it  is  to  think. 
Need  one  be  any  longer  surprised 
that  it  is  an  unknown  science  to  all 
but  a few  thoughtful,  well  disciplined 
minds  that  may  be  called  the  educa- 
tors of  the  world  ?” 

But,  oh,  Teachers’  Council,  what  are 
we,  poor  grammar  and  primary  teach- 
ers, to  do  with  so  complex  a process  as 
is  herein  described?  Don’t  be  dis- 
couraged. Thinking,  for  your  pur- 
poses, may  be  reduced  to  a few  simple 
processes  that  will  reach  the  average 
endowed  child.  You  can  teach  him  to 
discriminate  one  object  or  one  sensa- 
tion from  another;  his  eye  can  be 
taught  to  separate  colors ; the  ear  will 
distinguish  a difference  in  sounds,  the 
taste  will  suggest  a difference  between 
sugar  and  salt,  and  the  sense  of  smell 


will  create  a preference  between  cologne 
and  hartshorn.  Little  children  may 
be  taught  elementary  analysis  and  the 
simpler  forms  of  logical  division*  In 
upper  grades  the  making  out  of  topic- 
al analyses  of  lessons  studied  and  the 
preparation  of  a careful  outline  of  sub- 
jects before  writing  compositions  upon 
them  will  be  found  very  helpful.  Well 
established  standards  of  comparison 
will  do  much  towards  the  development 
of  child  thought,  because  clear  think- 
ing depends  upon  close  comparison. 
“ The  child’s  first  lesson  in  observa- 
tion,” says  Dr.  Morgan,  “should  awak- 
en the  powers  of  thought;  the  first 
steps  in  reading  should  be  accompan- 
ied by  thinking;  number  should  be 
taught  by  leading  him  to  think ; the 
whole  course  of  reading  should  be  a 
drill  in  thinking;  selections  should 
be  analyzed,  paraphrased,  summar- 
ized, and  commented  on  until  he  is 
master  of  the  thought.  The  study  of 
geography  should  be  an  exercise  in 
comparison ; and  history  a training  of 
the  judgment.” 

The  oral  instruction  of  the  teacher 
in  the  primary  grades  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  awaken  and  direct 
thought,  while  in  the  upper  grades  ex- 
aminations looking  to  the  testing  of 
the  thought  power  rather  than  to  the 
testing  of  the  memory  will  be  found  a 
great  help  in  leading  children  to  think. 

The  teacher  who  would  have  his 
pupils  think,  must  set  the  example ; 
his  questions  must  be  the  result  of  his 
thought;  they  must  be  pertinent, con- 
secutive, logical  and  always  with  a 
purpose. 

Punctus  Viridis. 
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Will  yon  kindly  tell  ns  who  is  the  “ Chief 
of  Gambia’s  golden  shore,”  referred  to  in 
Whittier’s  Snow  Bound  f Who  is  the  author 
of  the  poem  from  which  this  line  is  taken? 

F.  and  G. 

The  author  of  the  poem  referred  to 
is  Sarah  Wentworth  Morton  (b.  1759, 
d.  1846),  and  the  poem  is  entitled 
“ The  African  Chief”  The  name  of  the 
chief  is  not  given.  Perhaps  the  two 
stanzas  here  quoted  will  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  F.  and  G.  They  are 
taken  from  The  American  Preceptor  by 
Caleb  Bingham : 

“ Did  all  the  gods  of  Afric  sleep, 
Forgetful  of  their  guardian  love, 

When  the  white  traitors  of  the  deep, 
Betray  him  in  the  palmy  grove  ? 

A chief  of  Gambia’s  golden  shore, 

Whose  arm  the  band  of  warriors  led, 
Perhaps  the  lord  of  boundless  power, 

By  whom  the  foodlees  poor  were  fed.” 


READING  CIRCLE  UNION. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  1 8©0-’97.-0CT0BKR  TO  JUNE,  INCLUSIVE- AMERICAN  YEAR 

STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  MARC  F.  VALLETTE,  LL.  D. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Effect  of  the  Discoveries  of 
Columbus  upon  the  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope— Henry  VII.'s  Patent  to  John 
and  Sabastian  Cabot — “ The  Most 
Ancient  American  State  Paper  in 
England  ” — Subsequent  English 
Sovereigns  and  the  Bull  of  Demar- 
cation. 

The  magnificent  achievements  of 
Columbus,  as  briefly  outlined  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  revealing,  as  they 
do,  the  wonderful  truth  of  the  idea  so 
long  uppermost  in  his  mind,  won  the 
admiration  due  to  an  enterprise  that 
seemed  more  divine  than  human,  and 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  emulous, 
even  during  the  life  of  the  great  Ad- 
miral, an  ardent  desire  to  gain  as  sig- 
nal renown  in  the  same  career  of  dar- 
ing, as  he  did. 

The  other  countries  of  Europe,  too, 
looked  with  jealous  eyes  upon  the 
growing  influence  of  Spain  and  her 


prospective  wealth  in  the  New  World. 
English  statesmen  like  Walsingham 
and  Cecil,  geographers  like  Hakluyt, 
and  merchants  like  Gresham,  kept 
themselves  thoroughly  informed  re- 
garding all  foreign  commercial  affairs, 
discoveries,  &c.  It  is  true  that  Eng- 
land had  long  been  distracted  by  in- 
ternecine wars  but,  in  1485,  the  War  of 
the  Roses  terminated  on  Bosworth 
Field,  a union  of  the  Roses  was  effected 
by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty  years,  England  found  herself  at 
peace  within  herself  and  in  a position 
to  take  her  place  in  the  line  of  the 
world's  progress.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  when  John  Cabot,  a Venetian 
merchant,  then  residing  at  Bristol, 
England,  presented  himself  at  court, 
as  Columbus  had  done  before  him,  at 
the  Court  of  Spain,  to  implore  their 
aid  in  a voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
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New  World.  King  Henry  was  in  a 
position  to  entertain  the  appeal  and  to 
grant  to  John  and  his  son  Sebastian 
Cabot  a patent,  “the  most  ancient 
American  State  paper  in  England,” 
authorizing  them  “ to  plant  the  flag  of 
England  upon  any  soil  hitherto  un- 
seen by  Christian  people.”  The  char- 
ters forldiscovery  and  colonization  were 
granted  to  Cabot  and  his  sons,  and 
also  to  Richard  Warde,  Thomas  Ash- 
hurst,  Hugh  Eliot,  Nicholas  Thorne 
the  elder,  and  others,  and  in  order  to 
be  “without  prejudice  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  ”*  could  not  extend  south  of 
44°  north  latitude,  thus  confining  the 
English  in  the  New  World  to  a region 
too  cold  and  desolate  to  encourage  set- 
tlement. 

But  this  obstacle  was  not  destined 
to  stand  long  in  the  way,  for,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1509,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  VIII.,  a sovereign 
whose  anxiety  to  abide  by  contracts 
made  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was 
not  remarkable.  His  contentions  with 
the  Popes  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
a disregard  of  the  force  of  Papal  Bulls 
relating  to  America,  and  finally  the 
establishment  of  English  Colonies  in 
the  New  World.  Edward  VI.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Henry  VIII.,  in 
1547,  having  established  Protestantism 
in  England,  became  interested  in  the 
enlargement  of  his  kingdom  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  lands  beyond  the 
sea.  Of  course,  he  had  no  regard  for 
Papal  Bulls,  so  he  summoned  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  from  Spain,  and,  under  his 
leadership  the  great  association  was 
formed  in  England,  known  as  “ The 


Mysterie  and  Companie  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  for  discoverie  of  Regions,  Do- 
minions, Islands , and  Places  unknown” 

It  was  to  a certain  extent  a reissu- 
ance to  a company  of  the  Cabot  charter 
of  1496 ; but  differed  from  it  in  its  dis- 
regard of  the  bounds  as  fixed  by  the 
Pope,  and  discoveries  were  not  con- 
fined to  “North,  east,  and  west  of 
England.” 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1553, 
raised  Mary  Tudor  (afterwards  married 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain)  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  restored  Catholicity  in 
that  country.  A second  charter  was 
now  granted  to  the  Merchant  Adventur- 
ers which  confined  them  to  the  north, 
northeast,  and  northwestward  of  Eng- 
land, and  more  fully  respected  the 
Spanish  claims  than  the  Cabot  grant 
of  1496  had  done.  Prominent  Eng- 
lish merchants  soon  crossed  the  ocean 
to  study  King  Philip’s  possessions  in 
America.  In  1555  Richard  Eden  pub- 
lished his  “ Decades f of  the  Newe  Worlde 
or  West  India”  which  is  the  first  pub- 
lished collection  of  voyages  in  English 
and  is  dedicated  to  “ Philip,  King  of 
England  and  Spain.” 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
1558,  she  was  succeeded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  under  whose  reign  all  future 
recognition  of  Papal  Bulls  ceased. 

John  Cabot  brings  to  our  Con- 
tinent THE  FIRST  BAND  OF  ENGLI3H 
Speaking  Catholics  — Beside  the 
Cross  he  “ plants  the  flags  of  Eng- 
land and  St.  Mark”  — Value  of 
Cabot’s  Discoveries  to  Henry  VII.— 
Edmund  Burke’s  estimate,  later  on. 

The  student  of  American  history 
will  find  it  necessary  to  study  the 


•See  letter  of  January  21, 1496,  from  Doctor  de  Puebla  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  their  reply 
on  March  28,  following.  I understand  the  Papal  Bulls  to  divide  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  a north  and 
south  line,  only  the  new  discoveries  “ west  and  south  ” of  Spain.— See  Brown's  Generis  qf  the  united  State*,  p.  2. 
f Decade*,  a book  divided  into  ten  parts. 
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reigns  of  the  rulers  of  England  from 
1486  to  1568,  as  they  exert  a marked 
influence  upon  our  history.  It  will  be 
seen  that  prior  to  Elizabeth,  America 
south  of  44°  N.  L.  had  been  really  con- 
ceded to  Spain,  and  that  Spaniards 
had  already  explored  our  coasts,  east 
and  west,  and  had  planted  the  Cross  as 
well  as  the  standard  of  Spain  in  many 
parts  of  our  present  territory.  Eliza- 
beth took  issue  with  the  Pope  (1559), 
caused  the  supremacy  which  had 
hitherto  been  conceded  to  Rome  to  be 
vested  in  the  crown  of  England,  and 
prosecuted  further  discoveries  or  ex- 
plorations in  the  New  World  according 
to  “ reformed  ideas.” 

John  Cabot,  was,  like  Columbus,  a 
native  of  Genoa,  but  had  been  natu- 
ralized at  Venice,  where  he  resided  for 
some  years.  “In  the  yeere  of  our 
Lord  1497  IohnCabota  Venetian,  and 
his  sonne  Sebastian  (with  an  English 
fleet  set  out  from  Bristoll)  discouered 
that  land  which  no  man  before  that 
time  had  attempted,  on  the  24  of  Iune, 
about  flue  of  the  clocke  early  in  the 
morning-”  Cabot  was  accompanied  by 
a priest*  from  Bristol,  and  probably 
reached  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
His  vessel  bore  to  our  Continent  the 
first  band  of  English  speaking  Catho- 
lics, and  within  five  years,  a priest,  we 
know,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  admin- 
ister the  consolations  of  religion  to  his 
countrymen  in  America,  ofler  up  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  announce  the  Gos- 
pel in  our  tongue,  f 
“ The  discoverer  of  these  places 
planted  on  his  new-found  land  a large 
Cross,  with  one  flag  of  England  and 
another  of  Saint  Mark,  by  reason  of 


his  being  a Venetian,  so  that  our  ban- 
ner has  floated  very  far  afield.”!  (Lon- 
don, 23  August  1497).  Cabot  was 
sure  that  he  had  found  the  east  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  and  he  earned  and  re- 
ceived from  his  sovereign  the  title  of 
Great  Admiral. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Cabot’s  discov- 
ery was  made  fourteen  months  before 
Columbus,  on  his  third  voyage  came 
in  sight  of  the  mainland,  and  nearly 
two  years  before  Amerigo  Vespucci 
sailed  west  of  the  Canaries. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  to  England,  another 
voyage  was  planned  by  Sebastian. 
With  three  hundred  men  he  sailed  for 
Labrador,  by  way  of  Iceland,  and 
reached  there  in  latitude  58°.  Find- 
ing the  weather  too  severe,  he  steered 
south  and  cruised  along  the  shores  of 
the  present  United  States  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Albermarle  Sound.  He 
likewise  asserted  the  title  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sovereign  to  the  land.  The  earli- 
est discoverers  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived very  great  rewards,  at  least  dur- 
ing their  life-time,  for  their  discover- 
ies. John  Cabot  received  a small  pen- 
sion from  Henry  VII.,  while  the  royal 
note  book  contains  the  memorandum : 
“ 1(M  Avgust,  1497.  To  him  that  found 
the  new  isle , £10.”  Yet  it  was  upon 
Cabot's  discovery  that  England  based 
her  claim  to  her  American  possessions^ 

The  Cabots,  like  Columbus,  were 
convinced  that  they  must  find  a north- 
west passage  to  China,  but  one  discov- 
ered a New  World  without  having  had 
the  consolation  of  knowing  it,  while 
the  others  discovered  the  continent, 
but  as  no  gold  or  treasure  was  forth- 


* Shea’s  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial  Tima. 
tHarrisse— Jean  et  Sebastian  Cabot,  Parris,  1882. 

{Calendars  of  State  Papers.  Venetian,  1202-1509,  p.  262. 

1“  We  derive  our  right  in  America  from  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  who  first  made  the  northern  continent  in 
1497.  ’ ’ — Edmund  Burke , to  Parliament 
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coming  their  great  work  was  considered 
a failure.  Could  the  Bristol  merchants 
have  realized  the  treasure  that  lay  in 
the  fur  trade  of  British  America  there 
would  have  been  no  honors  or  titles 
too  great  for  the  Cabots. 

Much  obscurity  prevails  concerning 
the  Cabots  and  their  voyages.  John 
gave  a “ description  of  the  world  in  a 
chart,  and  also  in  a solid  globe,  which 
he  has  made,  and  he  shows  where  he 
landed.”*  In  1512  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  living  in  Sevilla,  engaged  in  re- 
vising the  maps  and  charts  of  the 
Spanish  King.  In  1517  he  accompa- 
nied Sir  Thomas  Perte  on  another  voy- 
age to  Spanish  America,  but  the  object 
of  that  voyage  is  uncertain.  In  the 
following  year  we  find  him  again  in 
Spain  where  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pilot-major.  In  1526,  after 
the  conference  of  Badajos  he  headed  a 
squadron  to  pursue  Spanish  discover- 
ies along  the  Pacific,  but  owing  to  the 
disaffection  of  some  of  his  officers,  he 
put  into  La  Plata  and  sailed  up  this 
river  some  350  miles.  He  also  pushed 
his  explorations  some  distance  up  the 
Paraguay.  Weakened  by  the  contin- 
ued attacks  of  the  natives  and  failing 
to  receive  the  aid  he  solicited  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  return  to  Spain. 
Shortly  after  he  returned  to  England 
and  settled  in  Bristol.  Edward  VI. 
conferred  honors  and  a pension  upon 
him.  Hakluyt  says  that  the  office 
of  Grand  Pilot  of  England  was  created 
for  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  London,  in  1557,  in  about  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  and  sixty-one  years 
after  the  date  of  his  first  commission 
from  Henry  VII.  Few  lives  exhibit 
such  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  an  idea. 


Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci — First  suggestion  op  the 
name  of  America  — Gaspab  Cobte 
Real  — Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  — 
First  Mass  on  the  Coast  op  South 
America  — Vasco  da  Gama  bounds 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Value  of 
this  Voyage  to  Geography,  History 
and  Commerce — Paves  the  way  fob 
the  Success  of  St.  Francis  Xavter 
In  1499  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a compan- 
ion of  Columbus  in  his  first  expedition, 
sailing  under  the  patronage  of  some 
Portuguese  merchants,  cruised  along 
the  coast  of  South  America  and  discov- 
ered the  continent  at  Paria.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a 
Florentine  gentleman,  who,  on  his  re- 
turn, published  such  a glowing  account 
of  his  voyage  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  first  discoverer.  He 
was  the  first  to  publish  in  Europe  that 
the  lands  discovered  by  Columbus  were 
not  a part  of  Asia,  but  a new  conti- 
nent, f The  honor  of  giving  a name 
to  the  continent,  which  should  have 
been  given  to  Columbus,  was  accord- 
ingly bestowed  on  him.  It  was  in  1507 
that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  name  of 
America  for  the  “ new  world  ” appeared 
in  a little  treatise  by  Martin  Waldsee- 
miiller,  published  at  St.  Di6.  “But 
now,”  says  Waldseemiiller,  “ these  parts 
(Europe,  Asia,  Africa)  have  been  more 
extensively  explored,  and  another 
fourth  part  has  been  discovered  by 
Americus  Vespucius,  wherefore  I do 
not  see  what  is  rightly  to  hinder  us 
from  calling  it  Amerige  or  America, 
i.  e.,  the  land  of  Americus,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Americus,  a man  of  sagacious 
mind,  since  both  Europe  and  Asia 
have  got  their  names  from  women.  Its 


^Letter  of  Abbe  Raimondo,  Envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  to  the  court  of  Henry  VH. 
f Compendia  de  Hietoria  de  America  y de  Chile , por  el  Pretbitero  Eateban  Munoi  Donoflo. 
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situation  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  its^people  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  twice  two  voyages  of 
Americus  which  follow.”  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  even  the  fame  of 
Columbus  has  been  attacked  as  well 
as  his  person,  his  glory  has  in  no  way 
been  diminished  thereby. 

The  King  of  Portugal  thought  it  was 
about  time  for  his  little  kingdom  to 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  discover- 
ies to  be  made  in  the  new  world,  and 
in  1501  he  fitted  out  a vessel  under  the 
command  of  Gaspar  Corte  Real.  He 
explored  the  northeastern  coast  of 
America,  visited  Labrador  and  Canada, 
penetrating  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
He  undertook  a second  voyage  in  the 
following  year  with  the  object  of  find- 
ing a passage  to  the  north  of  America, 
but  was  never  heard  of  again,  nor  was 
his  brother,  Miguel  Corte  Real,  who 
sailed  in  1502  in  search  of  him  * On 
his  first  voyage  Gaspar  carried  with 
him  more  than  fifty  Indians  and  sold 
them  as  slaves  in  Portugal. 

In  1500  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  a Por- 
tuguese commander,  was  directed  by 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  follow  the 
course  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  the  East. 
He  was  driven  by  adverse  winds  so  far 
out  of  his  way  that  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Brazil  on  April  24.  On  Good 
Friday  he  cast  anchor  in  Porto  Seguro, 
and  on  Easter  Sunday  an  altar  was 
erected  and  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  was  offered  up  in  the  presence  of 
the  astonished  natives.  The  country 
was  declared  an  appendage  to  Portugal, 
and  a stone  cross  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  Cabral  sent  a 
small  vessel  to  Lisbon  to  announce  his 
discovery,  and  without  forming  any 
settlement  set  out  for  India  on  May  3. 


Another  famous  explorer  during  the 
life  of  Columbus  was  Vasco  da  Gama. 
He  was  the  first  European  navi- 
gator who  found  his  way  to  India 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fam- 
ily ot  Portugal,  at  the  small  sea  port  of 
Sines,  about  the  year  1469  (the  exact 
date  is  unknown).  He  sailed  from 
Lisbon  on  July  8,  1497,  with  a squad- 
ron of  three  small  vessels  manned 
by  sixty  men,  and  after  a stormy 
voyage  anchored  before  Calicut,  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  gained 
the  good  will  of  the  native  prince, 
convinced  him  of  the  advantages  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  September,  1499,  with  his  ships 
loaded  with  pepper  and  spices,  rubies 
and  emeralds,  silks  and  satins,  ivory 
and  bronzes.  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
other  nations  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment over  the  treasures  da  Gama  had 
found,  and  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
him  with  no  stinted  hand. 

This  voyage  is  a remarkable  epoch 
in  geography,  history  and  commerce, 
for  it  added  wonderfully  to  the  people’s 
knowledge  of  the  globe,  diverted  the 
trade  of  the  East  from  the  overland 
routes  in  which  it  had  run,  to  the  al- 
most exclusive  benefit  of  Italy,  for 
many  centuries,  and  led  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a vast  Portuguese  empire  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  India  and  about 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  A second  voy- 
age, having  more  the  character  of  a 
naval  expedition  than  of  a commercial 
enterprise,  was  conducted  by  da  Gama, 
with  the  object  of  punishing  some  pre- 
vious outrages  perpetrated  on  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  also  of  making  a perma- 
nent settlement  in  Hindostan.  He  re- 


*Os  Edados  Unidos,  JEs&ogo  Hittonco—'pov  Antonio  da  Cunha  Pereira  de  Sotto  Malor  Lisboa,  1877. 
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turned  to  Lisbon  in  1503,  where  new 
honors  and  emoluments  awaited  him. 
In  1524  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
India,  and  was  the  first  man  to  hold 
that  high  office,  which  has  since  passed 
to  men  of  another  nation. 

Vasco  da  Gama  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  his  post,  in  December, 
1525.  His  remains  were  taken  back  to 
Portugal  in  1538,  and  a superb  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
King  John  III.  in  the  Church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  das  Reliquias  (Our  Lady  of  the 
Relics),  then  attached  to  the  subse- 
quently suppressed  convent  of  Dis- 
calced  Carmelites,  outside  of  the  town 
of  Vidigueira,  which  gave  him  his 
title.  They  were  removed,  in  1880, 
across  the  Tagus  to  the  monastery  of 
Belem. 

Vasco  da  Gama  was  a brave  soldier, 
a skillful  navigator,  and  a man  of  piety 
and  learning.  He  was  the  champion 
of  the  faith  among  the  Saracens  and 
Hindoos  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
triumph  of  Albuquerque  and  the  mis- 
sionary successes  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
Da  Gama  is  the  hero  of  the  celebrated 
national  epic  of  Portugal,  the  Lusiad 
of  Camoens. 

Voyages  of  Magellan — His  Piety 
— Conversion  of  the  Chief  of  Fili- 
pinas— Sebastian  de  Elcano— uThou 
first  didst  sail  around  me.” 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  navigator 
of  the  Columbian  period  was  Fernando 
Magalhaens,  or,  as  he  is  better  known 
to  English  readers,  Magellan.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  seamen 
of  his  age,  and,  as  a discoverer  was 
hardly  second  to  Columbus  himself. 
He  was  born  at  Oporto,  in  Portugal,  in 
1470.  After  serving  in  the  Portuguese 
navy  for  some  time,  he  tendered  his 
services  to  Spain,  and  revived  the  idea 


of  Columbus  of  sailing  to  China  and 
Japan  by  a westerly  course.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  American  conti- 
nent could  be  turned  by  going  far 
enough  south.  A fleet  of  vessels, 
the  “ Trinidad,”  the  “ San  Antonio,” 
the  “ Concepcion  ” and  the  “ Victoria,” 
manned  by  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  men,  was  soon  fitted  out  for  the 
expedition  and  Magellan  set  6ail  on 
September  29,  1519.  He  discovered 
and  sailed  through  the  Strait  that  now 
bears  his  name,  and  on  November  27, 
1520,  he  entered  that  ocean  which  he 
called  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued delightful  weather  and  fair 
winds  that  wafted  him  along  its  peace- 
ful bosom.  On  March  6,  1521,  Magel- 
lan came  upon  a large  group  of  islands, 
the  natives  of  which  seemed  possessed 
of  no  end  of  thievish  habits,  and  on 
this  account  he  named  the  islands  the 
Ladrones.  Soon  after  he  sighted  another 
extensive  group,  which,  in  honor  of 
the  Spanish  sovereign,  Philip  II.,  he 
named  Filipinos , or  Philippines.  After 
cruising  through  this  group  of  islands, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Lazarus,  he  became 
aware  of  their  great  extent,  and  in 
honor  of  St.  Lazarus,  gave  his  name  to 
the  Archipelago. 

Filled  with  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
great  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  Magellan  made  his 
chaplains  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
natives  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do 
so,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their 
idols  disappeared  and  the  consolation 
was  afforded  him,  shortly  before  the 
close  of  his  life,  of  witnessing  the  con- 
version to  Catholicity  of  Zebu,  the 
principal  chief  of  Filipinos , who  was 
baptized,  with  all  his  court  and  a mul- 
titude of  his  subjects,  after  a Solemn 
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High  Mass  celebrated  under  a tent 
erected  on  the  sea  shore.* 

Magellan  was  killed  shortly  after- 
wards in  an  encounter  on  land  with 
a neighboring  chieftain,  happy,  as  he 
said,  with  his  last  breath,  to  die  on  a 
Saturday,  for  the  devotion  he  had  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  was  on  April 
27th,  1521. 

The  command  of  Magellan’s  vessel 
devolved  upon  Juan  Sebastian  de  El- 
cano.f  This  intrepid  mariner  belong- 
ed to  an  intrepid  race  known  as  the 
Basques  of  the  north  of  Spain.  He 
was  born  at  Guateria,  in  the  province 
of  Guipuzcoa.  He  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing back  all  that  remained  of  Magel- 
lan’s expedition  for  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe.  De  Elcano  was  a 
man  more  versed  in  practical  seaman- 
ship than  in  the  theory  of  navigation, 
and  was  endowed  with  piety  and  firm- 
ness of  character.  He  went  out  on 
this  expedition  as  sailing  master,  or 
pilot,  of  one  of  the  vessels,  but  upon 
the  death  of  his  commander  he  be- 
came, by  universal  consent,  his  succes- 
sor in  command.  After  a long  voyage, 
the  unfortunate  “ Victoria”  headed  for 
Spain  with  such  supplies  as  her  -crew 
could  get,  and  reached  San  Lucar  on 
September  6,  1522.  Of  the  sixty  men 
who  sailed  on  the  Victoria  from  Mo- 
luccas, but  eighteen  survived  the  ter- 
rible voyage,  and  these  were  all  sick. 
Of  the  other  forty-two  some  had  de- 
serted at  Timor,  some  had  been  con- 
demned for  their  crimes,  and  the  oth- 
ers had  died.  The  Emperor,  Charles  V., 
received  de  Elcano  with  great  distinc- 
tion, and  gave  him  a life  pension  of 


five  hundred  ducats.  . He  could  not 
ennoble  him  because  every  son  of  Bis- 
caya “ was  a hidalgo  by  birth,”  and  so 
recognized  in  every  part  of  Spain,  but 
he  conferred  upon  him  a new  coat  of 
arms ; a terrestrial  globe  with  the  sig- 
nificant motto:  Primus  circumdedisti 

me.%  De  Elcano  died  at  sea  during  a 
second  expedition,  on  August  14, 1526. 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  later  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
his  native  town.  Around  its  base  are 
inscriptions  in  Spanish,  Latin  and 
Basque.  The  glory  of  the  services  of 
De  Elcano,  though  somewhat  dimmed, 
as  they  necessarily  were  by  the  more 
illustrious  name  of  Magellan,  has  had 
new  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  great 
work  recently  completed  by  the  Span- 
ish government  and  entitled  Coleccion 
de  Docuinentos  ineditos  para  la  historia  de 
Espana .* 

Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon  first  to 
cross  the  Equatorial  line  in  Amer- 
ica— Alarmed  at  the  Disappear- 
ance of  the  North  Star  — The 
“ Southern  Cross.” 

Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  of  Palos,  a 
brother  of  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and 
commander  of  the  Nina , during  the 
first  voyage  of  Columbus,  put  to  sea  in 
December,  1499,  in  four  caravels,  fitted 
out  in  his  native  city  of  Palos,  and  af- 
ter passing  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  after  a turbulent  VDyage, 
covering  some  two  hundred  and  forty 
leagues,  having  crossed  the  equatorial 
line — being  the  first  European  to  do 
so  in  America — reached  a point  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  now  called  St.  Augus- 
tine, but  to  which  he  gave  the  name 


°It  was  during  these  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  that  these  Spaniards  first  became  acquainted  with 
celery,  pineapples,  the  sweet  potato  (patata)  and  the  cochlearia,  or  scurvy  grass. 
f8ometimes  written  Del  Cano. 
t“Thou  first  didst  sail  around  me.” 

•A  collection  of  unpublished  documents  concerning  the  history  of  Spain. 
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of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Omeolaeion , in 
memory  of  the  consolation  he  expe- 
rienced at  sight  of  it.  Pinzon  landed, 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  hostile 
attitude  of  the  natives  warned  him 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  ex- 
pose his  little  band  to  their  attacks, 
and  re-embarking  he  steered  north- 
west, and  again  attempted  to  land 
near  the  mouth  of  a small  river,  but 
the  natives  again  proved  hostile 
and  after  a severe  encounter  he 
was  driven  off,  losing  one  of  his  boats 
with  its  entire  crew.  This  was  the 
roughest  reception  that  Europeans 
had  yet  met  with  in  the  New  World. 
Pinzon  discovered  and  partially  ex- 
plored the  river  now  known  as  the 
Amazon.  Not  meeting  much  en- 
couragement to  pursue  further  explor- 
ations and  loading  his  vessels  with 
Brazil  wood  he  returned  to  Spain  by 
way  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  Hispaniola, 
and  the  Bahamas,  and  reached  his  des- 
tination sometime  in  September  1500. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
three  caravels  of  Columbus,  on  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery,  Pinzon  was  sorely 
puzzled  over  the  variations  of  the  mag- 
netic needle.  His  first  voyage  to  the 
South  American  coast  was  attended 
with  no  less  trying  phenomena,  un- 
known to  the  navigators  of  that  pe- 
riod. After  crossing  the  equator  the  car- 
avels of  Pinzon  lost  sight  of  the  North 
Star,  encountered  terrible  tempests 
and  were  sorely  alarmed  at  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens.  In  vain  did  they  scan 
the  southern  heavens  for  some  polar 
star  that  would  guide  them  on  their 
way,  and  imagined  that  a bulge  in  the 
globe  hid  it  from  their  eyes.  “ They 


knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the  firmament 
of  that  hemisphere,  nor  of  that  beau- 
tiful constellation,  the  Southern  Cross, 
but  expected  to  find  a guiding  star  at 
the  opposite  pole  similar  to  the  cyno- 
sure of  the  north.”  On  his  homeward 
journey,  when  again  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Equinoctial  line  he  met  with  no 
end  of  surprises.  “ The  water  of  the 
sea  was  so  fresh  that  he  was  enabled  to 
replenish  his  casks  with  it,”  but  he 
soon  learned  that  the  islands  through 
which  he  was  sailing  lay  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  a river  thirty  leagues 
in  breadth  and  which  forced  its  waters 
forty  leagues  into  the  sea  before  losing 
their  freshness.  After  encountering 
tremendous  disturbances  of  the  sea  in 
these  latitudes,  he  sailed  north  and 
was  soon  rejoiced  by  again  seeing  the 
Polar  Star. 

As  most  of  the  companions  of  Co- 
lumbus who  made  explorations  on 
their  own  account  after  leaving  the 
Great  Admiral,  landed  along  the  coast 
of  Central  or  South  America,  and  as 
we  are  dealing  in  their  studies,  more 
especially  with  North  America,  we 
shall  close  our  chapter  on  the  explor- 
ers of  the  Columbian  period  with 
Ponce  de  Leon,  the  conqueror  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Discoverer  of  Florida. 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  his  career, 

HIS  SEARCH  FOR  THE  u WATERS  OF 

life”  end  in  finding  the  u arrow 

OF  DEATH.” 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  a native 
of  Spain.  In  his  boyhood  he  had 
been  page  to  Nunez  de  Guzman, 
Senor  of  Toral.*  From  his  earliest 
years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
clash  of  arms  and  had  done  good  ser- 
vice against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  accompanied  Colum- 


Incas,  Garcilaso  de  1a  Vega,  Hist.  Florida,  v.  iv,  c.  37. 
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bus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493,  and 
subsequently  joined  in  Roldan’s  re- 
bellion against  the  Admiral.  He 
fought  the  Indians  and  acquired  quite 
a reputation  for  sagacity  and  courage, 
and  in  time  he  rose  to  the  command 
of  the  province  of  Higuey,  as  lieuten- 
ant of  Governor  Ovando,  of  Hispan- 
iola. Yearning  to  distinguish  himself 
in  some  way  he  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  his  superior  to  undertake  an 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Borinquen 
or  Puerto  Rico.  He  found  the  island 
richly  wooded  and  prevailed  upon  the 
cacique  to  lead  him  to  the  gold  fields 
of  his  island.  Gathering  up  specimens 
of  the  gold  found,  he  returned  to 
Hispaniola  to  report  to  the  governor. 
The  ore,  after  careful  tests,  proving 
satisfactory  the  subjection  of  the  island 
was  decided  upon  and  the  enterprise 
was  confided  to  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

The  gentle  disposition  of  the  inhab- 
itants made  their  conquest  easy,  and 
hoping  to  gain  the  governorship,  Ponce 
returned  to  Hispaniola  to  seek  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition  at  the 
hands  of  Ovando.  But,  during  his  ab- 
sence things  had  changed  at  Hispaniola. 
Ovando  had  been  replaced  by  Don 
Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer, and  Cristobal  Sotomayor  had 
already  arrived  from  Spain  with  full 
power  from  the  King  to  form  a settle* 
ment  and  build  a fort  upon  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  Don  Diego  was  in  no 
mood  to  recognize  the  appointment  of 
Sotomayor,  which  had  been  made  with- 
out consultation  with  him,  as  viceroy, 
and  still  less  was  he  disposed  to  favor 
one  who  had  been  disloyal  to  his  father 
by  joining  the  forces  of  Roldan.  In  the 
meantime,  Ovando  had  arrived  in 
Spain,  reported  favorably  upon  the 
merits  of  Ponce,  and  upon  his  services 


in  exploring  Porto  Rico,  and  secured 
a royal  mandate  to  Don  Diego  not  to 
interfere  with  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

But  the  rule  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  which 
began  in  1509,  was  not  characterized 
by  that  prudence  which  his  years  and 
experience  should  have  dictated.  He 
quarreled  with  his  countrymen,  and 
the  cacique  Aguaybani  gave  him  no 
end  of  trouble,  and  finally,  though 
the  cacique  fell  in  battle  in  defence  of 
his  home  and  country,  it  was  not  un- 
til after  he  had  inflicted  heavy  losses 
upon  the  invader.  To  add  to  his 
troubles,  his  transient  dignity  suffered 
overthrow  by  the  home  government. 
King  Ferdinand  realized  that  in  ap- 
pointing Ponce  de  Leon  as  Governor 
of  Porto  Rico  he  had  infringed  with 
the  rights  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  and 
now  found  it  to  his  interests  to  retract 
that  appointment.  Ponce  de  Leon  laid 
down  his  dignities  without  regret,  but 
the  ardor  of  his  ambition  was  not,  in 
the  least,  allayed.  If  the  genius  of 
Christopher  Columbus  had  conceived 
the  existence  of  a new  world  which  his 
indomitable  perseverance  succeeded  in 
discovering,  why  could  there  not  be  a 
third  world  to  be  discovered,  and  why 
could  not  Ponce  de  Leon  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  that  world,  and  thus  attain 
a name  equal  to  that  of  Columbus? 

With  the  wealth  he  accumulated  in 
the  various  positions  he  had  held,  he 
sailed  from  Porto  Rico,  in  1512,  with 
three  vessels,  fitted  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Deluded  by  the  stories  told 
him  by  some  Indians,  and  ever  anx- 
ious for  novelties,  he  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  quest  of  a fountain  which 
possessed  virtues  to  renovate  the  lite  of 
those  who  should  bathe  in  its  streams, 
or  give  a perpetuity  of  youth  to  the 
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happy  man  who  should  drink  of  its 
ever-flowing  waters.  This  elixir  of  life 
was  to  flow  from  a perpetual  fountain 
in  the  New  World,  in  a country  glit- 
tering with  gems  of  gold.  It  was  to 
discover  this  fountain  that  Ponce, 
whose  brow  was  now  furrowed  by  age 
and  hard  service,  was  making  this  voy- 
age. On  the  way  he  discovered  new 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  there  was  not  a river  or  lake  upon 
them  that  he  did  not  explore,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  his  much  coveted  foun- 
tain. His  voyage  was  not  entirely 
fruitless,  however,  for  in  time  he  dis- 
covered Florida,  and  landed  upon  the 
coast  a short  distance  above  St.  Augus- 
tine. Later  oif  (1521)  he  undertook  a 
second  expedition  to  “the  Island  of 
Florida,”*  as  he  imagined  it  to  be,  even 


to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  seems  to  have  been  to 
form  a permanent  settlement,  for  he 
took  with  him  priests  to  minister  to  his 
own  people  and  to  establish  missions 
among  the  Indians,  and  horses,  cattle, 
etc.,  to  provide  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  his  colonists.  Hardly  had  he  at- 
tempted to  build  houses  for  his  people 
when  he  was  set  upon  by  the  natives. 
While  resisting  their  attack  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  plant  a colony  in 
Florida,  he  sailed,  with  all  his  belong- 
ings, for  Cuba,  where  he  soon  after  died 
of  his  wound.f  Thus,  instead  of  find- 
ing the  fountain  of  life  and  youth  in 
the  beautiful  land  of  flowers,  he  found 
only  the  arrow  of  death. 


[TO  BK  CONTHCUED.] 

«So  called  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.,  Feb.  10, 1521. 
fHerrera,  Decade  III.,  Lib.  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1.  William  Cullen  Bryant. — 2.  Ed- 
gar Allen  Poe. — 3.  The  “Dawn 
of  Imagination  ” in  American  Po- 
etry— Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Frrz- 
Greene  Halleck — 4.  Minor  Poets 
of  the  Period-  5.  Five  Great 
Orators  of  the  First  Creative 
Period — Daniel  Webster,  Rufus 
Choate,  Henry  Clay,  John  Cald- 
well Calhoun,  Edward  Everett. 
The  first  great  poet  of  the  New 
World  was  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
His  virile  voice  greets  us  as  we  draw 
near  the  academic  groves  of  American 
song.  His  genius  is  strong,  reverent 
and  true.  Bryant  was  the  first  Amer- 


ican singer  to  break  away  fully  from 
the  influence  of  Pope’s  “ten-linked 
chain.”  He  went  to  nature  and  the 
soul  for  themes,  and  dwelt  in  medita- 
tion and  rapture  upon  the  moods  and 
mysteries  of  life. 

Reared  amid  the  Berkshire  Hills  ci 
New  England,  he  caught  up  in  his  song 
the  glory  of  flower,  flood  and  field — 
the  spirit  of  wood  and  wild  with  all 
the  eager  heart  and  fond  delight  of  a 
Wordsworth.  Indeed  our  author  has 
been  called  the  American  Wordsworth, 
yet  he  was  no  servile  imitator  of  the 
great  high-priest  of  Nature.  His  in- 
spiration and  method  are  his  own,  sur- 
passing in  evenness  the  work  of  the 
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chiefeet  of  “ The  Lake  Poets.”  Bryant 
neither  rose  so  high  nor  fell  so  low  as 
Wordsworth  in  his  best  and  worst 
poetic  moments. 

He  was  bora  of  Puritan  stock,  in 
Cummington,  Massachusetts,  in  1794, 
his  father  being  a physician  of  good 
education  and  scholarly  habits.  It 
was  fortunate  for  young  Bryant  that 
the  treasured  volumes  of  the  great 
English  poets  in  his  father  s library 
were  his  early  companions,  the  reading 
and  study  of  which  must  have  nurtur- 
ed his  poetic  spirit,  and  fitted  his  mind 
for  his  future  vocation  of  journalism 
and  letters. 

In  1810,  Bryant  entered  the  class  of 
1813  in  Williams  College,  with  the  view 
of  preparing  himself  for  Yale  Universi- 
ty. In  a letter  written  to  H.  W.  Powers, 
in  1878,  Bryant  thus  speaks  of  his  brief 
stay  at  Williams  College : “ I remain- 
ed there  two  terms  only,  but  I pursued 
my  studies  with  the  intent  to  become  a 
student  at  Yale,  for  which  I prepared 
myself,  intending  to  enter  the  Junior 
Class  there.  My  father,  however,  was 
not  able,  as  he  told  me,  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense. I had  received  an  honorable 
dismission  from  Williams  College,  and 
was  much  disappointed  at  being 
obliged  to  end  my  college  course  in 
that  way.” 

Like  the  first  great  man  of  letters  in 
America,  Washington  Irving,  Bryant 
at  the  outset  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1815.  From  1815  to  1824, 
he  practiced  his  profession  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Plainfield  and  Great  Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts.  But  his  heart 
yearned  for  his  true  vocation — journal- 
ism and  letters.  To  him,  as  to  every 
genius  whose  life  has  received  a wrong 
setting,  the  drudgery  of  uncongenial 


labor  became  irksome,  and  the  very 
times  seemed  out  of  joint. 

In  1825,  Bryant  shook  himself  clear  of 
the  musty  tomes  of  law  and  set  out  for 
New  York,  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  work.  His  rise  in  journal- 
ism was  rapid.  He  soon  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
— a position  which  he  held  for  more 
than  half  a century.  He  died  in  New 
York,  June  12,  1878.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  a fall  which 
he  received  on  a stone  curbing,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  never  rallied. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  exercised  a 
beneficent  influence  in  American  liter- 
ature. He  had  a high  moral  nature,  a 
character  of  great  integrity,  and  a spirit 
sweet,  calm,  just  and  reverent.  The 
key-note  to  all  his  poetry  is  struck  in 
Thanatopsis,  written  when  the  author 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Of  this 
great  poem  “Christopher  North,”  of 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  wrote : “ Than- 
atopsis alone  would  establish  a claim 
to  genius.”  The  poem  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  Review, 
in  1817.  Speaking  of  the  poem,  God- 
win, in  his  Life  of  Bryant,  says : “ There 
was  no  mistaking  the  quality  of  these 
verses.  The  stamp  of  genius  was  upon 
every  line.  No  such  verses  had  been 
made  in  America  before.  They  soon 
found  their  way  into  the  school  books 
of  the  country.  They  were  quoted 
from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  hustings. 
Their  gifted  author  had  a national 
fame  before  he  had  a vote,  and  in  due 
time  ‘ Thanatopsis  ’ took  the  place 
which  it  still  retains  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  English  didactic  poetry.” 

A poem  of  Bryant’s,  very  interesting 
in  its  genesis,  is  To  a Waterfowl,  writ- 
ten in  1819,  when  Blackstone  was  dis- 
puting with  the  Muses  the  sovereignty 
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of  his  mind.  John  Bigelow,  in  his 
Life  of  the  Author,  tells  of  the  origin 
of  this  poem. 

Bryant’s  first  volume  of  poems  was 
published  in  1821,  and  included  the  fol- 
lowing poems : The  Ages ; Thanatopsis 
To  a Waterfowl;  Inscription  for  the 
Entrance  to  a Wood;  The  Yellow  Vio- 
let ; and  Green  River. 

The  student  should  not  forget  that 
Bryant  is  essentially  a poet  of  nature. 
What  Wordsworth  is  to  Cumberland, 
Bryant  is  to  New  England.  Speaking 
of  Bryant’s  poems  of  Nature,  Prof.  Pat- 
tee  has  the  following  just  criticism  and 
estimate  of  our  author : “ Like  W ords- 
worth,  Bryant  loved  nature  intensely, 
and  the  greater  number  of  his  poems 
were  inspired  by  this  love.  He  caught 
the  poetry  of  the  Indian  Summer  as 
Irving  did  its  romance.  He  is  the  poet 
of  the  New  England  autumn.  No  one 
has  so  well  pictured  its  brilliant  foliage, 
its  fading  flowers,  its  dreamy  melan- 
choly days.  Autumn  Woods,  Novem- 
ber, The  Death  of  the  Flowers,  The 
Voice  of  Autumn,  and  October,  are 
poems  that  have  become  a part  of  our 
English  language.  He  is  also  the  poet 
of  the  New  England  wild  flowers.  The 
Yellow  Violet,  The  Fringed  Gentian, 
and  The  Painted  Cup,  are  as  insepara- 
bly connected  with  his  name  as  The 
Rhordora  is  with  Emerson’s,  The  Wild 
Honeysuckle  with  Freneau’s,  The  Dan- 
delion with  Lowell’s,  The  Golden-rod 
with  Whittier’s,  and  The  Flower-de- 
luce  with  Longfellow’s.  He  is  the  poet 
of  all  others  that  has  sung  best  of  the 
boundless  forest  and  the  prairies.” 

The  poetic  genius  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  however,  lacked  passion  and 
fire.  There  are  a stateliness  and  finish 
in  his  lines  that  remind  one  of  the 
Greek  classics.  He  thoroughly  under- 


stood the  technique  of  his  art,  and  had 
command  of  the  purest  diction.  His 
blank  verse,  is  most  admirable,  and 
reminds  one  of  Milton.  As  a translat- 
or, Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  a 
monument  to  his  genius  and  industry. 
Never  before  had  the  old  Greek  been 
brought  so  neai  to  readers  of  English. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  picturesque  pas- 
sages, though  here  and  there  the  reader 
feels  a check  in  the  Homeric  swiftness. 

An  excellent  study  of  Bryant’s  gen- 
ius, spirit,  and  method,  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  Stedman’s  Poets  of  America,  Chap. 
III.;  Richardson,  II.,  35-49 ; Whipple’s 
Literature  and  Life;  George  William 
Curtis’  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society ; and  Lowell’s  Fable 
for  Critics. 

The  next  American  poet  to  claim 
our  attention  is  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  who, 
in  poetic  dower,  life  and  character,  was 
almost  the  antithesis  of  William  Cul- 
len Bryant. 

Poe  has  been  so  praised  and  blamed, 
underrated  and  overrated,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  form  a true  and 
just  estimate  of  his  character  and 
works.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  like 
Byron,  he  had  within  him  great  poetic 
possibilities,  but  the  weakness  of  his 
nature  prevented  the  divinity  of  his 
poetic  powers  from  winning  for  him 
the  place  which  was  his  by  right  of 
heaven-born  inspiration.  We  always 
think  of  Mangan,  Poe,  Burns  and  By- 
ron together.  Poor,  unhappy  quar- 
tette 1 and,  perhaps,  the  saddest  life  of 
the  four  was  that  of  Poe. 

The  latter  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
1809,  his  father  being  David  Poe,  the 
son  of  a distinguished  Revolutionary 
officer,  and  his  mother  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Arnold  Hopkins,  a pretty  young  ac- 
tress of  considerable  ability.  Both  his 
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father  and  mother  died  in  1811,  when 
Edgar,  the  second  of  three  children, 
was  but  three  years  of  age.  The  boy 
was  a bright  and  handsome  child,  and 
was  taken  into  the  home  of  Mr.  John 
Allen,  a wealthy  tobacco  merchant. 
Here  he  was  kindly  cared  for,  and,  in 
fact,  indulged.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  a private  school  in  London, 
from  private  tutors,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  While  at  the  latter 
institution  he  contracted  so  many  debts 
that  Mr.  Allen  refused  to  furnish  more 
money,  and  Poe  consequently  aban- 
doned his  University  course.  In  1827, 
he  found  himself  in  Boston,  where  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
bearing  the  title  of  Tamerlane  and 
Other  Poems.  After  three  years,  two 
of  which  he  spent  in  the  regular  army 
and  one  as  a cadet  at  West  Point,  Poe 
pushed  his  way  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
won  a hundred  dollar  cash  prize  offer- 
ed by  the  Saturday  Visitor  lor  the  best 
short  story.  Next  we  hear  of  him  as 
editor  of  The  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger. In  1836,  Poe  married  his  cousin, 
Virginia  Clemm,  a beautiful  girl  of 
fourteen,  whose  love  brightened  and 
cheered  his  strangely  sad  life. 

The  next  five  years  he  spent  in  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  Graham’s 
Monthly.  In  1842,  Poe  removed  to 
New  York  and  found  employment  as 
writer  on  The  Evening  Mirror  of  that 
city,  then  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  poet  N.  P.  Willis. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  The 
Raven,  which  immediately  won  him 
unprecedented  fame,  appeared.  The 
student  will  find  a most  interesting 
account  of  how  this  unique  and  weird 
poem  was  written,  in  the  August- 
September  number  of  The  Bachelor  of 


Arts  Magazine,  for  1896.  His  frail  and 
beautiful  child  wife  died  in  1847.  Poor 
Poe  was  almost  insane  over  his  loss. 
Two  years  later  he  started  South,  and, 
falling  in  with  some  old  companions 
in  Baltimore,  became  crazed  with  drink, 
and  in  the  last  stages  of  delirium  was 
removed  to  a hospital,  where  he  died, 
October  9th,  1849.  Such  is  the  brief 
story  of  the  life  of  poor  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

The  literary  life  work  of  Poe  divides 
itself  into  poetry,  criticism  and  ro- 
mance. ’Twere  best  we  consider  his 
poetic  genius  first.  The  dominant  ele- 
ment in  his  poetry  is  music,  but  it  is 
the  music  of  despair.  Poe  took  melan- 
choly as  the  basis  of  his  inspiration — 
sweet,  sad  and  weird.  Read  his  essay 
on  The  Poetic  Principle,  and  you  will 
learn  of  his  poetic  ideals  and  the  law 
and  gospel  of  his  art.  His  gift  was 
lyrical,  as  Shelley’s  was,  his  spirit  as 
sad,  dreamy  and  despondent  as  that  of 
Coleridge.  In  imagination,  Poe  reach- 
ed the  ethereal  domes  of  choicest  poetic 
spirits.  His  poetry  ministers  to  the 
ear  and  eye  but  not  to  the  heart — it  is 
not  vital  or  wholesome.  His  chief 
poems  are : The  Raven ; The  Bells ; To 
Helen;  The  City  in  the  Sea;  The  Val- 
ley of  Unrest;  The  Haunted  Palace; 
To  One  in  Paradise;  Ulalume;  Israfel; 
and  The  Conquered  Worm. 

Woodberry,  in  his  excellent  Life  of 
Poe,  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  his 
poetic  gifts : “On  the  roll  of  our  liter- 

ature Poe’s  name  is  inscribed  with  the 
few  foremost,  and  in  the  world  at  large 
his  genius  is  established  as  valid  among 
all  men.  Much  as  he  derived  nurture 
from  other  sources,  he  was  the  son  of 
Coleridge  by  the  weird  touch  in  his  im- 
agination, by  the  principles  of  his  ana- 
lytic criticism  and  the  speculative  bent 
of  his  mind.  An  artist  primarily  who 
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still  helped  by  the  finest  sensitive  and 
perceptive  powers  in  himself,  was  de- 
veloped by  thought,  patience  and  end- 
less self-correction  into  a subtle  deft- 
ness of  hand  unsurpassed  in  its  own 
work;  he  belonged  to  the  men  of  cul- 
ture instead  of  those  of  originally  per- 
fect power : but  being  gifted  with  the 
dreamy  instinct,  the  myth-making  fac- 
ulty, the  allegorizing  power,  and  with 
no  other  poetic  element  of  high  genius, 
he  exercised  his  art  in  a region  of 
vague  feeling,  symbolic  ideas  and  fan- 
tastic imagery,  and  wrought  his  spell 
largely  through  sensuous  effects  of 
color,  sound  and  gloom,  heightened  by 
lurking  but  unshaped  suggestions  of 
mysterious  meanings.  Now  and  then 
gleams  of  light  and  sketches  of  lovely 
landscape  shine  out,  but  for  the  most 
part  his  mastery  was  over  dismal, 
superstitious  and  waste  places.  In  im- 
agination, as  in  action,  his  was  an  evil 
genius;  and  in  its  realms  of  re  very  he 
dwelt  alone.” 

Poe,  as  a critic,  was  rather  unfair 
and  one-sided,  allowing  himself  to  be 
influenced  too  much  by  likes  and  dis- 
likes. Yet  all  his  honest  criticisms 
have  been  proved  by  time  to  be  strik- 
ingly correct. 

It  was  in  the  department  of  romance 
that  Poe  was,  perhaps,  at  his  best.  Here 
his  imagination  had  full  play.  With 
his  tale  The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue,  Poe  may  be  said  to  have  orig- 
inated the  modern  detective  story,  and 
not  a few  of  the  novelists  of  today, 
notably  Conan  Doyle,  have  followed  his 
method  in  this  species  of  story. 

The  best  Life  of  Poe  is  written  by 
Woodberry.  Excellent  studies  of  his 
work  may  be  found  in  Stedman,  252; 
Richardson,  II.,  116-136;  Pattee,  XL, 
172-182 ; and  Matthews,  XII.,  155-169. 


The  “ dawn  of  imagination  ” in  Amer- 
ican poetry,  as  Richardson  terms  it, 
came  with  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and 
Pitz-Greene  Halleck.  The  former  was 
bom  in  1795,  and  died  in  1820.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Drake  and  the  Eng- 
lish poet  Keats  were  bom  in  the  same 
year  and  died  within  a few  months  of 
each  other,  of  the  same  disease,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five. 

Drake  and  Halleck  formed  a life 
friendship,  the  chief  literary  result  of 
which  was  The  Croaker  Papers,  con- 
tributed anonymously  to  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Drake’s 
claims  as  a poet  rest  chiefly  on  The 
Culprit  Pay,  a poem  replete  with  fancy 
and  imagination.  Another  poem  of 
some  merit  written  by  Drake  is  The 
American  Flag.  No  life  of  Drake  has 
yet  been  written. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  that  stir- 
ring lyric,  Marco  Bozzaris.  Unlike  to 
Drake,  the  genius  of  Halleck  ranged 
abroad  in  foreign  lands.  He  is  related 
by  genius  to  the  Scottish. poet  Camp- 
bell, both  of  whom  the  heroic  swayed 
and  fashioned.  Halleck’s  best  poems 
are : Marco  Bozzaris ; Burns ; Red  J ack- 
et;  Alnwick  Castle;  The  Field  of  the 
Grounded  Arms;  and  On  the  Death  of 
Drake.  To  get  an  insight  into  Hal- 
leck’s work  the  student  should  read 
Wilson’s  Bryant  and  His  Friends,  and 
Poe’s  Literati. 

The  minor  poets  of  this  period  are: 
Washington  Allston,  who  was  bom  in 
1779,  and  died  1843 — Allston  was  a 
great  painter,  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Rome;  John  Pierpont,  a grad- 
uate of  Yale,  author  of  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine, who  was  bom  in  1785,  and  died 
1866 ; Richard  Henry  Dana,  author  of 
The  Buccaneers  and  a series  of  lectures 
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on  Shakespeare,  born  in  1787,  died 
1879  — his  son,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  is  the 
author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast ; 
Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  a native  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  wrote  no 
less  than  forty-six  distinct  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  born  1791,  died  1865; 
Charles  Sprague,  born  1791,  died  1875, 
author  of  Ode  to  Shakespeare;  John 
G.  C.  Brainard,  whose  poem  on  The 
Falls  of  Niagara  is  well  known ; George 
P.  Morris,  the  song  writer,  author  of 
Woodman  Spare  That  Tree;  Francis 
Scott  Key , who  wrote  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  Samuel  Woodworth,  author 
of  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket;  Richard 
Henry  Wilde,  who  wrote  My  Life  is 
Like  a Summer  Rose;  and  John  How- 
ard Payne, whose  matchless  lyric,  Home 
Sweet  Home,  will  live  forever,  wedded 
as  it  is  to  immortal  music! 

Five  great  orators  belong  to  the  First 
Creative  Period:  Daniel  Webster,  Ru- 
fus Choate,  Henry  Clay,  John  Caldwell 
Calhoun,  and  Edward  Everett. 

The  lustre  of  Daniel  Webster  spans 
the  world.  We  always  associate  him 
with  the  golden  mouthed  Syrian 
Chrysostom,  the  Greek  Demosthenes, 
the  Roman  Cicero,  the  French  Mira- 
beau,  the  Irish  Edmund  Burke. 

It  is  said  that  great  questions  beget 
great  orators — the  burning  question  of 
slavery  inspired  the  gifted  patriot  of 
this  period,  touching  his  lips  and 
heart  with  an  eloquence  that  held  the 
multitude  enthralled.  With  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  was  bound  up  States 
Rights.  It  was  the  terrible  Civil  War 
fought  out  bloodlessly  in  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  the  nation.  The  Missouri 
Compromise,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
and  the  South  Carolina  Nullification 
Ordinance — these  tell  of  the  gladiato- 
rial contests  in  the  arena  of  debate  at 
Washington. 


Daniel  Webster  stood  out  in  this  age 
of  great  orators  as  a lofty  and  majestic 
oak  upon  the  hillside.  He  is  incom- 
parably the  greatest  orator  that  Amer- 
ica has  yet  produced.  Lodge  says  of 
him : “Take  him  for  all  in  all  he  was 
not  only  the  greatest  orator  this  country 
has  ever  known,  but  in  the  history  of 
eloquence  his  name  will  stand  with 
those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  of 
Chatham  and  Burke.” 

Webster  was  bom  in  1782,  in  Salis- 
bury, New  Hampshire,  during  the  last 
year  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  there- 
fore cradled  and  lulled  to  sleep,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  war  dram’s  throb.  He 
was  reared  upon  a backwood’s  farm, 
entered  Dartmouth  College  at  a young 
age,  graduated  in  1801,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1805.  He  died  at 
Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  October  24, 
1852. 

Webster’s  greatest  orations  were  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  the  Second 
Centennial  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  in 
a reply  to  an  attack  by  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina. 

His  style  may  be  characterized  as 
majestic.  He  was  in  every  way  phys- 
ically and  mentally  equipped  for  a 
great  orator.  A commanding  presence, 
a magnificent  voice,  a magnetic  person- 
ality— all  these  were  his.  As  a thinker 
he  was  oratorical,  as  a speaker  his  ma- 
jestic and  well  conceived  thought  be- 
came logic  on  fire.  Here  is  a pen  pic- 
ture of  New  Hampshire’s  ragged  son, 
from  a letter  of  Carlyle  to  Emerson : 
“Not  many  days  ago  I saw  at  break- 
fast the  most  notable  of  all  your  nota- 
bilities— Daniel  W ebster.  He  is  a mag- 
nificent specimen ; you  might  say  to  all 
the  world  ‘This  is  your  Yankee  Eng- 
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liflhman,  such  limbs  we  make  in 
Yankeeland.’ 

“As  a logic  fencer,  advocate,  or  parlia- 
mentary Hercules,  one  would  incline 
to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all 
the  extant  world.  The  tanned  com- 
plexion; that  amorphous  crag-like  face; 
the  dull  black  eyes  under  the  preci- 
pice of  eyebrow,  like  dull  anthracite 
furnaces  needing  only  to  be  blown;  the 
mastiff  mouth  accurately  closed.  I 
have  not  traced  as  much  of  silent  Ber- 
sekir-rage  that  I remember  of  in  any 
other  man.” 

The  standard  Life  of  Webster  is  that 
by  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  The  stu- 
dent would  do  well  to  read  carefully 
and  critically  The  Plymouth  Oration, 
and  The  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Rufus  Choate  was  Born  in  Essex, 
Massachusetts,  in  1799,  and  died  seven 
years  later  than  Webster.  In  many 
respects  he  quite  equalled  Webster  as 
an  orator.  He  was  of  a finer  mould 
than  Webster,  and  combined  in  his 
oratory  something  of  the  actor  and 
poet.  He  had  not  the  imperial  gran- 
deur of  Webster,  but  he  quite  surpassed 
the  latter  in  what  might  be  termed 
oratorical  enchantment  and  wealth  of 
language.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Joseph  Neilson.  The  student  should 
read  his  Eulogy  on  Daniel  Webster. 

In  studying  American  oratory,  the 
form  of  Henry  Clay  always  looms  up 
from  the  back-ground  of  Kentucky. 


He  was  a Virginian  by  birth,  being 
bom  in  1777. 

Henry  Clay  is  known  in  the  history 
of  American  politics  as  “ The  great  rec- 
onciler, the  orator  of  sympathy.”  He 
stood  mid-way  between  the  extremists 
of  both  parties,  and,  as  Prof.  Pattee 
points  out,  succeeded,  by  his  tact,  in 
uniting  them  again  and  again,  when 
rupture  seemed  inevitable.  His  style 
of  oratory  was  rather  persuasive  than 
brilliant.  His  life  is  written  by  Carl 
Schurz,  in  American  Statesmen  series. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  to  South 
Carolina  what  Clay  was  to  Kentucky, 
or  Webster  to  Massachusetts.  His 
name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  Nullification  Ordinance  of  1832. 
His  influence  was  very  great  His  elo- 
quence was  of  an  intellectual  order, 
and  was  characterized  by  terseness  and 
strength.  His  life  is  written  by  H. 
Von  Holst. 

Edward  Everett,  bom  in  1794,  was, 
perhaps,  possessed  of  more  varied  ac- 
complishments than  any  other  orator 
of  his  day.  He  was  a great  Greek 
scholar,  an  able  diplomat,  a wise  states- 
man, and  a judicious  governor.  The 
student  would  do  well  to  study  his  life 
and  character  as  set  forth  by  Pattee, 
192-194. 

In  our  next  we  shall  deal  with  the 
Second  Creative  Period  from  1837  to 
1861. 


[TO  B1  CONTINUED.] 
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SECOND  PART. 

The  Roman  poet  was  right  when  he 
spoke  of  the  sacred  thirst  for  gold. 
Avarice  is  one  of  the  great  curses  of 
the  ages.  It  is  the  special  curse  of  our 
age  and  of  this  country.  If  the  spirit 
of  greed  be  not  checked  there  is  no 
telling  what  may  befall  our  Republic. 
In  a commonwealth  where  the  tend- 
ency is  towards  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  ideal 
democratic  conditions  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  mania  for  acquiring  colossal  for- 
tunes within  the  brief  period  of  a life- 
time might  be  said  to  be  peculiarly 
American.  When  large  fortunes  of 
five,  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  millions  are 
acquired  in  a half  a lifetime  people  be- 
gin to  ask,  how  was  it  done?  Could 
such  vast  wealth  be  accumulated  hon- 
estly? Most  people  would  hesitate 
before  answering,  yes.  And  the  mul- 
titude will  not  hesitate  at  all  in  say- 
ing, no;  and  are  ready  with  a reason 
for  their  answer.  Trusts,  Combina- 
tions, “Comers,”  “Department Stores,” 
and  the  like  explain  the  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals. The  nation  is  drunk  with 
the  passion  of  greed.  Every  nobler 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  buried  under 
the  load  of  the  grossest  materialism. 
No  wonder  we  have  mad  speculation, 
bank  failures,  and  revolting  suicides. 
We  are  sacrificing  liberty  and  prosper- 
ity on  the  foul  altar  that  we  have  erect- 
ed  to  Mammon  and  Materialism.  While 
we  call  ourselves  a Christian  nation,  we 


are  really  living  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  pagans,  blindly  worshipping  the 
things  that  Almighty  God  rebuked  the 
Israelites  of  old  for  worshipping  in 
the  desert.  We  are  inviting  our  de- 
struction, socially  and  politically,  by 
this  mad  and  maddening  race  for 
wealth  and  for  pagan  luxuries.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  has  the  decay 
of  religious  faith  been  followed  by  a 
more  rapid  growth  of  materialism  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  model  that 
we  hold  up  for  the  admiration  of 
American  youth,  is  the  “self-made 
man.”  “ Success  ” — rnaterial  success — is 
the  chief  end  of  life.  An  entire  science 
of  a base,  sordid,  immoral  philosophy  is 
in  vogue  that  aims  at  impressing  upon 
the  young  the  maxims  of  worldly  suc- 
cess. The  “ Almighty  Dollar  ” is  still, 
to  too  great  an  extent,  the  nation’s 
idol.  Its  worship  begets  a hard  selfish- 
ness and  a blunting  of  all  moral  senti- 
ments. 

It  is  to  such  a pass  that  our  modern 
materialistic  civilization  has  brought 
us.  For  it  is  among  the  freest  and  most 
enlightened  peoples  like  those  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  that  we  find 
at  the  present  time  the  most  profound 
and  wide-spread  social  discontent. 

And,  now,  that  we  understand  the 
disease,  what  is  the  remedy?  “So- 
cialism, communism,  all  the  ‘isms,’” 
says  truly  a writer  in  the  Catholic  Stand- 
ard and  Times , “ are  not  only  no  rem- 
edy, but  would  aggravate  the  evil.  All 
of  these  lack  the  fundamental  sanction 
of  justice — the  giving  to  every  one  of 
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what  is  rightfully  his — and  that  sanc- 
tion is  a pdsitive  belief  in  God,  in  His 
revelation  to  man.”  Without  a recogni- 
tion of  this  sanction  men  may  clamor 
until  doomsday;  they  may  agitate 
and  frame  theories;  may  march  in 
processions,  organize  unions  and  socie- 
ties ; pass  laws  against  trusts  and  com- 
binations, storm  and  rage;  they  will 
die  and  the  evil  will  go  on  and  be  borne 
by  their  children  and  their  children’s 
children.  “ Revive  Christianity,  not  in 
name  merely,”  concludes  this  writer, 
“ but  in  reality,  among  our  people,  and 
then,  though  there  will  be  still  rich 
and  poor,  the  chasm  will  not  be  so 
wide  and  will  be  easily  passed  by  those 
who  try  with  proper  training,  and  dis- 


content will  be  reduced  to  that  of  the 
evil-minded  man  who  is  envious  at 
any  success  of  his  neighbor — a discon- 
tent very  different  from  that  now  un- 
der discussion.”  The  remedy  is  then, 
in  short,  to  Christianize  the  nation.  Jus- 
tice and  charity  to  one’s  neighbor, 
which  means  every  member  of  the 
community,  is  the  rule  of  Christian 
action.  There  is  no  more  perfect 
theory  of  life  than  that.  If  it  were  ob- 
served not  only  would  the  entire 
problem  of  the  conflict  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  be 
solved,  but  many  other  of  the  ills 
which  afflict  human  society  would  also 
disappear.  This  is  the  great  lesson  of  the 
Pope’s  Encyclical  on  Labor.  Study  it 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

First  Week , Ft b.  M.— Study  1.  The  English 
Sovereigns  and  the  Ball  of  Demarcation. — 

2.  The  explorations  of  the  Cabots. 

Second  Week , March  1.— 8tudy  1.  The  ex- 
plorations of  Ojeda,  Vespucci,  Corte  Real, 
Cabral,  Vasco  da  Gama.— 2.  The  value  of 
da  Gama’s  discoveries  to  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  commerce. 

Third  Week,  March  8.— Study  1.  The  voy- 
ages and  explorations  of  Magellan,  Vicente 
Yanez  Pinzon.— 2.  The  magnetic  needle. 

Fourth  Week , March  15. — 1.  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon.— 2.  Catholicity  of  the  explorers  of 
the  Columbian  period. — 3.  Navigation. 
ttaeatioBi. 

1.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

2.  What  was  the  condition  of  England— 
politically,  socially  and  commercially— in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

3.  What  is  “ the  most  ancient  American 
state  paper  in  England  ?’’ 

4.  What  did  Henry  VII.’s  patent  to  John 
and  Sebastian  Cabot  authorize?  Name  oth- 
ers to  whom  Henry  granted  charters  for 
discovery  and  colonization. 

6.  How  did  the  English  sovereigns  regard 
and  respect  the  Bull  of  Demarcation  ? 


6.  What  great  association  was  formed  in 
England  for  discovery  and  exploration  un- 
der Edward  VI.? 

7.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  first  col- 
lection of  New  World  voyages  published  in 
English? 

8.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  students 
of  American  history  to  study  the  reigns  of 
the  rulers  of  England  from  1485  to  1558? 

9.  Who  brought  to  our  continent  the  first 
band  of  English  speaking  Catholics  ? Who 
was  John  Cabot?  Give  a brief  sketch  of 
his  life  and  voyages. 

10.  What  was  the  value  of  Cabot’s  dis- 
coveries to  Henry  VTL?  Give  Burke’s  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  his  discoveries  to 
England. 

11.  What  was  the  basis  of  England’s  claim 
to  her  American  possessions? 

12.  Who  was  Alonzo  de  Ojeda?  What 
discoveries  did  he  make  ? 

13.  Explain  how  our  continent  was  nam- 
ed America. 

14.  What  discoveries  did  the  Portuguese 
discoverers,  Gaspar  Corte  Real  and  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral,  make  ? 

15.  What  famous  explorer  during  the  life 
of  Columbus  first  found  his  way  to  India 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
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16.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  and  explora- 
tions of  Vasco  da  Gama. 

17.  What  effect  did  da  Gama’s  voyage  to 
India  have  upon  geography,  history  and 
commerce  ? 

18.  Who  was  the  greatest  navigator  of 
the  Colombian  period,  after  Columbus  ? 

19.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  and  discoveries 
of  Magellan. 

20.  For  what  is  Sebastian  de  Elcano 
noted? 

21.  Who  was  the  first  navigator  that 
crossed  the  equatorial  line  in  America  ? 

22.  What  discoveries  did  Vicente  Yanez 
Pinson  make? 

23.  Explain  the  causes  for  the  variations 
of  the  magnetic  needle  that  so  alarmed  and 
puxxled  Pinson. 

24.  Sketch  briefly  the  career  of  Juan 
Pbnce  de  Leon. 

Ssscwicd  Beading. 

Fiske,  Discovery  of  America,  Vol.  I ; Win- 
sor,  Christopher  Columbus,  and  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,  Vol.  2;  His- 
tory of  England  from  1486  to  1558.  See  also 
references  in  preceding  numbers  of  Rsvikw. 
AMEBIC  AH  EITEBATUBE. 

Fint  Week , Feb.  22.— Study  Bryant 
Second  Wetk , March  1.— Study  Poe. 

Third  Week,  March  8.— Study  the  minor 
poets  of  the  First  Creative  Period. 

Fourth  Week , March  16.— Study  the  five 
great  orators  of  the  First  Creative  Period. 
4omUmi. 

1.  Who  was  the  fint  great  poet  of  the 
New  World  ? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
Pope’s  “ ten-linked  chain?” 

3.  What  kind  of  poetry  did  Bryant  write  ? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  English  masters  in 
this  poetry. 

5.  How  does  Bryant  rank  among  them  ? 

6. *  What  are  Bryant’s  characteristics  as  a 
poet? 

7.  What  influence  did  he  exercise  in 
American  literature  ? 

8.  Who  are  the  other  translators  of  Ho- 
mer? How  does  Bryant  compare  with 
them  ? 

9.  Sketch  briefly  the  main  events  in  the 
life  of  Bryant. 

10.  How  is  the  literary  life  work  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  divided  ? 


11.  What  are  the  dominant  elements  in 
his  poetry? 

12.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Poe  as 
a writer? 

13.  How  did  Poe  rank  as  a critic  ? 

14.  Who  are  called  the  “ Unhappy  quar- 
tette?” 

15.  Sketch  briefly  the  main  points  in  the 
life  of  Poe. 

16.  With  whom  did  the  “dawn  of  imag- 
ination” in  American  poetry  come? 

17.  What  are  the  Croaker  Papers  ? 

18.  On  what  does  Drake’s  claims  as  a 
poet  chiefly  rest? 

19.  What  stirring  lyric  recalls  the  author 
Fits- Greene  Halleck  ? 

20.  Name  and  give  some  account  of  the 
minor  poets  of  this  period. 

21.  Name  the  five  great  orators  of  the 
First  Creative  Period. 

22.  With  what  great  orators  of  other 
lands  and  earlier  times  is  Webster’s  name 
associated?  How  does  he  oompare  with 
these? 

23.  How  may  Webster’s  style  be  charac- 
terised? 

24.  What  was  the  one  over-ruling  senti- 
ment of  his  nature  ? 

25.  Quote  the  estimates  of  some  contem- 
poraries, writers,  and  critics  of  Webster. 

26.  What  influence  did  Webster  have  on 
his  time  ? 

27.  Sketch  briefly  hiB  life  and  character. 

28.  Describe  the  style  of  oratory  and  give 
brief  characterisations  of  the  lives  and 
speeches  of  Rufus  Choate,  Henry  Clay,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun. 

Suggested  Beading. 

Bryant— Life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
by  John  Bigelow ; Biography  of  Bryant,  by 
Parke  Godwin;  Biography  of  Bryant,  by 
Andrew  J.  Symington;  Bryant  and  His 
Friends,  by  J.  G.  Wilson ; E.  C.  Stedman’s 
Poets  of  America,  Chap.  III. ; Richardson’s 
American  Literature,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  35-49; 
Lowell’s  Fable  for  Critics;  Address  of 
George  William  Curtis  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society;  In  Memory  of 
Bryant  (published  by  Evening  Post,  N.  Y.) 

Poe— G.  E.  Woodberry’s  Life  of  Poe; 
Stedman’s  Poets  of  America,  p.  252 ; Rich- 
ardson, Vol.  II.,  pp.  116-136;  Pattee,  Chap. 
XI.,  pp.  172-182 ; Matthews,  Chap.  XII.,  pp. 
155-169;  Life  of  Poe  in  the  Century  Maga- 
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sine;  Bachelor  of  Arts  Magazine,  August- 
September  number,  ’96. 

General  References— Library  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  by  Stedman  and  Hutchin- 
son; Poets  of  America,  Stedman;  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters  series,  edited  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner. 

Five  Great  Orators — Life  of  Webster,  by 
George  Ticknor  Curtis ; Life  of  Choate,  by 
J oseph  Wilson ; Life  of  Clay,  by  Carl  Schurz ; 
Life  of  Calhoun,  by  H.  Von  Holst. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

First  Week. — Labor  organizations  and 
their  leaders.  Study  the  guilds  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  Church  recognizes  the  full- 
est freedom  of  labor  to  organize  for  mutual 
self-help  and  protection. 

Second  Week.— Conferences  as  a method  of 
preventing  disputes  and  adjusting  differ- 
ences when  they  arise.  How  are  such  bod- 
ies formed,  and  what  does  experience  show 
of  their  results? 

Third  Week. — Arbitration  and  its  results. 
Has  this  means  of  settling  disputes  been 
found  practicable?  What  is  the  inherent 
weakness  of  this  method? 

Fourth  Week.— The  condition  of  working 
women  and  girls.  What  has  contributed 
to  the  large  increase  in  their  numbera  in 
the  industrial  world?  The  “ sweating  sys- 
tem;1’ its  cruelties  and  oppression. 

Vacations. 

20.  What  is  the  history  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor?  What  is  the  present  strength  and 
standing  of  the  organization? 

21.  Give  a brief  description  of  the  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages?  When  did  they  go 
out  of  existence?  Could  modern  labor 
unions  be  fashioned  after  the  ancient  guilds? 

22.  What  should  be  the  character  of  la- 
bor leaders?  What  is  to  be  said  of  “ invis- 
ible leaders?”  What  do  you  think  of  the 
“ walking  delegate?” 

23.  How  would  you  sum  up  the  teaching 
of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  subject  of  labor  organ- 
izations ? 

24.  What  is  to  be  said  ot  conferences  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  as  a means  of  ad- 
justing differences?  Give  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  Homestead  troubles,  near  Pitts- 
burg, a few  years  ago. 

25.  Has  arbitration  been  found  practica- 
ble in  the  settlement  of  disputes?  Why 
doeS  it  not  succeed  ? 


26.  What  is  the  condition  of  working 
women  and  girls  in  the  industrial  world? 
What  has  contributed  to  their  increased 
numbers? 

27.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  salee-lady  or 
shop-girl?  Of  the  girls  employed  in  fac- 
tories ? Give  their  average  wages. 

28.  What  do  you  know  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  stores  and  factories? 
What  is  the  legislation,  if  any,  in  your  state 
on  this  subject? 

29.  Describe  the  €t  sweating  system.”  To 
what  extent  does  it  prevail?  Who  are  re- 
sponsible for  its  existence? 

30.  Are  fairly  well-to-do  women  justified 
in  patronizing  the  “bargain- counter?19 

31.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  u sweating 
system  ” on  the  physical  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  children  in  those  sections  of  the 
city  where  it  prevails  ? 

32.  Has  the  state  the  right  to  put  a stop 
to  the  system  ? What  does  Leo  XIII.  say 
on  this  point? 

Books  of  leferesee. 

Guilds  and  Trade  Unions:  Brentano;  Prof- 
it-Sharing : Taylor;  Distribution  of  Products: 
Atkinson;  Wright’s  Report  on  Factory  Sys- 
tem; The  Organization  of  Labor:  F.  Le  Play; 
Reports  of  the  United  StaUs  and  State  Buresnts 
of  Statistics  of  Labor . Cardinal  Gibbon’s 
Our  Christian  Heritage , Chapter  XXXI L, 
The  Dignity,  Rights,  and  Duties  of  the  La- 
boring Classes. 

Saneatcd  Topics  for  Papers  and  Pro 
(-rams. 

1.  The  fur  trade  of  North  America. 

2.  The  seal  question. 

3.  Origin  of  the  names  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

4.  Catholicity  of  the  navigatora  of  the 
Columbian  Period. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Columbus. 

6.  The  Cuban  revolution. 

7.  Value  of  da  Gama’s  discoveries  to  his- 
tory, geography,  and  commerce. 

8.  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  Bryant,  Poe, 
Webster,  Choate,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
Everett. 

9.  Exercises  commemorative  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday : 

Washington — As  a Man;  As  a Soldier; 
As  a Statesman;  Domestic  Life  of;  State 
Papers  of;  Farewell  Address  of;  Berninis- 
cences  of;  Bryant’s  22d  of  February;  Lee 
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and  Washington  at  Monmouth,  Irving; 
The  Name  of  Washington,  in  “ Dreams  and 
Days,”  by  George  Parsons  Lathrop;  Pa- 
triotism; American  Citizenship. 

10.  The  Unhappy  Quartette— Poe,  Man- 
gan,  Byron,  Bums. 

11.  The  great  orators  of  the  world— De- 
mosthenes the  Greek,  Cicero  the  Roman, 
Burke  the  Irishman,  Bossuet  the  French- 
man, St  John  Chrysostom  the  Greek,  and 
Webster  the  American. 

12.  Bryant’s  relation  to  the  development 
of  a distinctively  American  literature. 

13.  Is  America  or  England  right  in  esti- 
mating Poe? 

14.  Monopolies—natural  monopolies ; cap- 
italistic monopolies;  legislative  action  re- 
garding monopolies;  good  and  evil  effects 
of  monopolies. 

15.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  ancient  and  medieval  times 
compared  with  their  present  condition  ? 

16.  The  effects  of  machinery  upon  human 
comfort,  and  on  the  demand  for  labor. 

17.  Claims  of  the  laboring  classes. 

18.  Selections  from  the  authors  mention- 
ed in  Dr.  O’Hagan’s  article. 

Articles  in  current  magazines  recom- 
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mended  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
required  reading  of  the  course; 

The  Rosary,  Dec.,  *96,  Jan.,  ’97.— “Some 
Patricks  of  the  Revolution,”  T.  H.  Murray ; 
“Slavery  Under  Spanish  Law,”  John  A. 
Mooney. 

Harper’s  Magazine  beginning  Nov.,  ’96. — 
“ The  First  President  of  the  United  States,” 
by  Woodrow  Wilson;  “In  White  Man’s 
Africa,”  by  Poulteney  Bigelow ; “ The  Dom- 
inant Idea  of  American  Democracy,”  by 
Francis  N.  Thorpe ; “ A Recovered  Chapter 
in  American  History,”  by  Walter  Clarke. 

Donahofs  Magazine.—"  The  Last  Sigh  of 
the  Moor,”  Dec , ’96,  by  Mary  F.  Nixon ; 
“Arbitration  and  Conciliation,”  Jan.,  ’97 
Edward  O’Donnell. 

Catholic  World.—"  New  England  and  the 
Formation  of  America,”  by  Rev.  P.  O’Cal- 
laghan, Dec.,  ’96;  “ Sam  Slick  and  Catholic 
Disabilities  in  Nova  Scotia,”  by  M.  P.  F. 
Chisholm,  Jan,  ’97;  “Intemperance  and 
Pauperism,”  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  Feb., 
’97;  “Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  Their 
Morality,”  by  Geo.  McDermott,  C.  S.  P., 
Feb.,  ’97. 

Review  of  Reviews. — Literary  Ligeti. 
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MASSACHUSETTS — Boston  ; The  Pilot , 
Boston,  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
lecture  of  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  who  opened  the 
annual  lecture  course  of  the  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly  Reading  Circle,  of  Boston,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  January  21,  with 
“ The  Norsemen : Their  Early  History,  Reli- 
gion, Customs,  Conquests  and  Discoveries.” 

The  subject  is  so  timely  and  interesting 
to  our  Circles  and  readers  who  are  follow- 
ing the  course  on  American  history  that 
we  adapt  or  then  benefit  the  following 
synopsis  from  the  Pilot's  report.  The  lec- 
turer had  the  largest  audience  yet  seen  at 
any  event  in  the  Circle’s  history. 

After  a word  as  to  the  work  which  the 
Boyle  O’Reilly  Reading  Circle  is  doing 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  advance- 
ment of  Boston  Catholics,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Gargan  presented  the  lecturer  with  an  elo- 
quent acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  free 
America  to  the  race  from  which  Paul  Du 


Chaillu  comes.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  Ameri- 
can-born, of  French  ancestry.  He  has  done 
honor  to  his  native  land,  and  the  land  of 
his  forefathers,  and  has  enriched  history 
and  geography  by  his  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries in  Africa ; and  in  another  field  by 
the  light  which  his  patient  research  has 
thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Norsemen. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  began  at  once  with  a vig- 
orous onslaught  on  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  myth, 
showing  that  to  the  ancient  Northmen  all 
the  present  Northern  natives  of  Europe, 
more  especially  England,  owe  their  cour- 
age, their  naval  enterprise,  and  military 
prowess,  their  exploring  and  colonizing 
spirit,  as  well  as  some  good  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

The  Norsemen  had  attained  a high  civili- 
zation, while  as  yet  Greece  and  Rome  were 
in  their  prime.  Their  paganism  was  of  a 
purer  and  manlier  sort  than  that  of  the  two 
nations  just  mentioned. 
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As  valor  was  the  distinguishing  quality 
of  the  people,  so  the  idea  of  it  colored  their 
conceptions  of  a future  state.  Their  gods 
were  warrior-gods,  and  their  heaven  was  re- 
served for  men  who  fell  in  battle. 

The  men  who  had  the  misfortune  to  die  a 
natural  death  went  to  hell.  This  hell,  how- 
ever, was  not  a place  of  physical  suffering, 
the  great  sorrow  of  its  denizens  was  that 
they  were  never  to  behold  the  face  of  Odin. 

The  temples  were  very  beautiful— one  at 
Upsala  is  described  as  sheeted  with  gold 
from  floor  to  roof.  Much  decoration  was 
lavished  on  the  altars 

There  were  three  great  sacrifices  every 
year:  one  in  the  autumn  for  good  harvests ; 
another  at  Yuletide— corresponding  to  our 
Christmas —for  peace — a singular  co-inci- 
dence ; and  the  third  in  the  spring,  for  vic- 
tory. The  sacrifices  were  ordinarily  of  cat- 
tle, though  human  sacrifices  were  not  un- 
common, and  in  time  of  great  public  trouble, 
the  king’s  son,  or  the  king  himself,  might 
be  chosen  as  the  victim  desired  of  the  gods. 

The  high  priest  united  in  himself  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority. 

There  was  a chivalrous  spirit  in  the  laws. 
Woman  enjoyed  equality  with  man  in 
many  things.  The  marriage  laws  conserved 
to  her  not  only  her  dowery  from  ber  father 
or  kinsfolk,  but  also  the  portion  which  her 
husband  was  obliged  to  settle  upon  her  at 
the  espousals. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  gave  a minute  account  of 
the  marriage  ceremonies  among  the  Vi- 
kings, not  forgetting  the  bridal  toilettes. 

He  also  described  the  ordinary  attire  of 
the  Scandinavian  men  and  women.  The 
women  always  wore  trained  gown0. 

As  to  the  bringing  up  of  children,  stem 
ideas  prevailed.  The  new-born  infant  was 
carefully  examined,  and  if  deformed  or  dis- 
eased in  any  way,  was  at  once  exposed  to 
the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  fangs  of 
the  wild  beasts.  These  hardy  people  be- 
lieved evidently  in  “the  survival  of  the 
fittest”  physically,  and  would  have  in  their 
homes  only  sturdy  sons  and  daughters. 

If  the  child  were  found  satisfactory,  he 
or  she  had  water  poured  over  it,  while  the 
name  it  was  to  bear  was  given  it.  This  cer- 
emony was  very  like  Christian  baptism. 
Then  there  was  a day  and  night  of  silence 
in  the  house,  while  the  Fates  were  sup- 


posed to  be  present,  settling  the  future  of 
the  child. 

The  child,  if  a boy,  was  taken  from  its 
mother,  and  the  enervating  influences  of 
domestic  life  at  about  nine  years  of  age,  and 
trained  by  warlike  men  in  athletic  games 
and  the  use  of  weapons.  At  fifteen  he 
came  of  age  and  was  called  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  father  or  nearest  male  relative 
who  sent  him  forth  to  fight. 

He  was  schooled  in  courage  and  the  de- 
sire for  conquest;  but  also  in  magnanimity, 
even  to  his  foes. 

The  man  who  struck  his  enemy  when  he 
was  down,  was  adjudged  a murderer  and 
hanged. 

Hanging  was  also  the  penalty  for  theft 
after  the  second  offence— unless  the  accus- 
ed could  prove,  in  the  case  of  theft  of  food, 
that  he  needed  it  to  sustain  his  life. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  spoke  of  the  discoveries 
and  settlements  of  the  Vikings  in  Northern 
Europe,  adverting  but  little  to  their  still 
later  discoveries  in  America. 

He  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  them,  and  their  final  merg- 
ing into  various  European  nations. 

At  the  close  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
gave  a description  of  gorilla  hunts  in  Africa 
and  his  discovery  of  the  pygmies. 

Oambridgipobt.— The  Catholic  Union  Cir- 
cle which  was  reported  in  the  last  issue  as 
having  ninety  members,  now  reports  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members,  and  the 
Circle  has  not  yet  the  full  chkrter  mem- 
bership. 

The  Circle  meets  on  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month,  the 
second  and  fourth  being  study  meetings, 
and  the  third  a social  meeting. 

The  Circle  has  adopted  the  study  of 
American  history  and  literature  as  outlined 
in  the  Revibw,  and  will  affiliate  with  the 
Reading  Circle  Union. 

For  the  study  meetings  papers  have  been 
assigned  as  follows:  The  Norsemen,  The 
Spanish  Settlements  and  Missions,  The 
French  Settlements  and  Missions,  Longfel- 
low, Evangeline,  English  Composition.  In 
poetry:  “The  Skeleton  in  Aimor,”  Long- 
fellow, “The  Norsemen,”  Whittier,  “Col- 
umbus,” Lowell.  This  work  has  been  out- 
lined as  a foundation. 

The  following  corrections  are  made  in  the 
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officers  a a published  in  the  January  issue: 
Secretary,  Mary  Teresa  Dwyer;  Librarian, 
Miss  Emma  Ross;  Spiritual  Adviser,  Rev. 
John  Flatley. 

NEW  YORK— Brooklyn.— The  Newman 
Circle,  of  Brooklyn,  was  formally  organised 
on  September  18th,  and  named  after  the 
great  Cardinal,  whose  works  will  form  the 
basis  of  study,  together  with  Church  his- 
tory, daring  the  winter  session.  The  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  twenty-five.  Meetings 
are  held  at  the  residences  of  members  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each 
month. 

The  idea  of  organising  this  Circle  took 
root  while  most  of  the  present  members 
were  in  attendance  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Champlain  Assembly.  One  of  the 
strongest  motives  which  actuated  the  mem- 
bers in  organising  the  Newman  Circle  was 
their  anxiety  to  make  a concerted  effort  to 
help,  in  some  material  way,  any  movement 
that  might  be  started  this  spring  in  the 
City  of  Churches  for  the  erection  of  a Brook- 
lyn  Cottage  on  the  Champlain  Assembly 
Grounds,  at  Cliff  Haven,  for  the  members 
pride  themselves  on  being,  first  of  all,  a 
Summer  School  Circle,  with  all  the  interest 
and  sympathy  in  that  great  movement  that 
must  come  from  dose  association  with  it 
since  its  inception. 

A practical  feature  of  the  Circle’s  work  is 
the  part  many  of  the  members  take  in  the 
course  on  Psychology  given  in  New  York 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon  Those 
members  who  attend  these  lectures  on  psy- 
chology take  notes,  which  form  the  basis  of 
an  evening*s  discussion  at  the  Circle,  after 
each  lecture. 

Following  are  the  office’s:  President, 

Annie  E.  Hull ; Teacher,  Mary  E.  Connell ; 
Critic,  Maria  O’Connell;  Treasurer,  El- 
eanor G.  Colgan;  Secretary,  Jennie  M. 
Naughton. 

MICHIGAN  — The  State  Secretary  of 
Michigan  reports  as  follows  on  the  three 
Circles  of  Upper  Michigan. 

The  Marquette  Circle  at  Menominee  was 
organized  in  December,  1895.  The  officers 
are:  President,  M.  H.  Kern;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  A.  N.  Lacomb;  Secretary,  Miss 
Stella  Quinlan;  Treasurer,  Miss  Katharine 
Murphy.  The  studies  are  United  States 


History  and  History  of  the  Church  in  this 
Country.  The  program  consists  of  musical 
and  literary  numbers,  a short  discussion  on 
current  events,  and  a chapter  in  Keenan’s 
Doctrinal  Catechism,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Pastor. 

The  Ishpeming  Circle  was  organized 
February  9, 1896.  The  officers  are;  Presi- 
dent, John  G.  Welsh;  Vice  President,  Mies 
Nellie  Bright;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  La  Breche; 
Secretary,  D.  J.  Sliney.  The  Circle  meets 
weekly.  The  literary  exercises  embrace 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  a chapter  of 
the  Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  talks  on  current 
topics,  readings,  recitations  and  music. 

The  Christian  Mothers’  Circle  at  Escan- 
aba  was  organized  January  22, 1896.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  James  Rooney;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  James  Wall;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wickert ; Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Elliott.  This 
Circle  is  small  but  it  is  doing  good  work. 

NEBRASKA— Columbus— The  St.  Cather- 
ine’s Circle  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  reorganized 
in  October  last  with  a membership  of  thir- 
teen, and  renewed  its  affiliation  with  the 
R.  C.  U.  The  secretary  writes  as  follows : 
The  Circle  is  closely  following  the  outlined 
studies  in  the  Review,  which  we  enjoy  very 
much.  We  meet  once  a week,  on  Thursday 
evenings,  and  in  addition  to  our  studies  we 
have  a short  literary  and  musical  program. 
The  following  are  members:  Mrs.  William 
- O’Brien,  President;  Mis.  J. B.  Gietzen,  Vice 
President;  Miss  Lena  Gietzen,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer ; Mrs  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  Vincent 
Macken,  Mrs.  Jno.  Bates,  Miss  Minnie  Mc- 
Mahon, Miss  Lydia  McMahon,  Miss  Sara 
Fitzpatrick,  Miss  Jennie  Shanahan,  Miss 
Cecelia  Madden,  Mr.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Geo. 
Duffy,  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Byrnes. 

Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  Review. 

Lena  M.  Gietzen,  Sec’y. 

WISCONSIN— La  Crosse. — On  January 
4th  the  Columbian  Circle  of  La  Crosse  en- 
joyed an  Evening  with  Dante.  This  was 
the  first  Author’s  Night  celebrated  by  the 
Circle,  and  so  pleasant  and  profitable  did  it 
prove  that  “Nights  with  Great  Authors” 
will  be  a frequent  feature  of  the  Circle’s 
course.  The  next  meeting  will  be  devoted 
to  the  life  and  works  of  John  Boyle  O’Reil- 
ley.  As  there  is  a Shakespeare  Club  with- 
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in  this  Circle,  a Night  with  the  “Immortal 
bard”  will  soon  follow  on  the  program. 

PROGRAM  OP  DANTE  EVENING. 

1.  Vocal  Solo— The  Holy  City 

Miss  Maude  McLindon 

2.  Dante,  his  Life  and  Character  

Mr.  J.  E.  Doherty 

3.  Outline  of  the  Divina  Comedia: 


Inferno~ Miss  Clara  Jacobson 

Purgatorio Miss  Gertude  Ryder 

Paradisio.. Miss  Anna  Collins 


4.  Duette — Star  Waltz— Piano  and  Mando- 
line  Miss  Frances  Drake  and  Mrs. 

Frank  Congdon. 

5.  Reading  - Oarlysle’s  Essay  on  Dante 

~Dr.  Edward  Evans 

6.  Reading  — Selections  from  Divina 

Comedia Miss  Lucille  Servis 

7.  Paper — Word  Pictures  from  Dante, 

Miss  M.  L.  Rossiter 

8.  Vocal  Solo — When  the  Sweet  Moonlight 

is  Beaming Mrs.  S.  J.  Denigan 

The  membera  of  the  Circle  were  greatly 
pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  receipt  of 
congratulatory  letters  from  Eliza  Allen 
Starr  of  Chicago,  and  Rev.  John  F.  Mullany 
of  Syracuse. 

The  Columbian  is  in  its  second  year  and 
gives  promise  of  a long  life  in  the  good 
work  of  promoting  a lore  of  study  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  history  of  the  Church 
and  her  influence  on  the  progress  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  world.  The  course  of  study 
last  year  was*on  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. This  year  English  literature  is  the 
study. 

The  officers  are  John  F.  Doherty,  presi- 
dent; Mary  Devine,  vice  president;  Marie 
L.  Rossiter,  secretary;  P.  J.  Kelly,  treas- 
urer. 

PENNSYLVANIA — University  Exten- 
sion Center  at  Altoona:  The  Rev.  Mor- 
gan M.  Sheedy’s  progressiveness  in  educa- 
tional work  is  again  in  evidence-  A Uni- 
versity-extension center  has  been  organized 
at  Altoona,  the  first  course  being  on  the 
French  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc. 

At  Library  Hall,  Altoona,  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  16th,  a large  and  appre- 
ciative audience  listened  to  Mr.  Belloc’s 
lecture  on  “ France  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.0 This  is  the  first  of  his  series  of  six 
lectures  on  the  “ French  Revolution,”  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  center  of 


University  extension.  Mr.  Belloc,  who  was 
introduced  by  Rev.  Father  Sheedy,  presi- 
dent of  the  local  center,  is  an  able  speaker, 
and  held  the  attention  of  the  audience 
throughout.  After  the  lecture  a claee  was 
formed  for  study,  and  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Wehrle  agreed  to  prepare  a paper  on  “ Vil- 
lage Life  in  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury,” to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting. 
Lectures  will  be  delivered  every  two  weeks; 
the  subject  of  the  next  one  to  be,  “ France 
of  To-day.”  The  illustrations  by  means  of 
the  stereopticon,  are  a pleasing  feature. 
The  present  course  promises  to  be  the  most 
successful  one  ever  held  in  Altoona. 

Philadelphia — Arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  holding  the  grand  Reading 
Circle  euchre  party  and  reception  in  the 
First  Regiment  Armory,  Broad  and  Callow- 
hill  streets,  on  the  evening  of  Washington’s 
Birthday,  February  22.  From  all  indica- 
tions, it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  this 
will  be  the  most  brilliant  reunion  of  Cath- 
olics held  in  this  city  for  a long  time.  The 
proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  paying  for  the 
“Philadelphia  cottage”  erected  by  the  onion 
on  the  Summer  School  grounds. 

ILLINOIS  — Chicago:  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Reading  Circle  was  organized  a year 
ago  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Young  Ladies9 
Sodality  of  St.  Vincent’s  Church,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Sodality  holding  the  same  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Reading  Circle. 

Standard  works  of  literature  were  stud- 
ied, preference  being  given  to  Catholic 
authors.  Some  of  the  writers  reviewed 
were  Adelaide  Procter,  Father  Ryan, 

Allen  Starr,  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow. 

The  members  of  the  Circle  and  their 
friends  were  given  a rare  treat  during  the 
course— a lecture  on  “ Travels  Among 
Books,”  delivered  by  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Sul- 
livan. 

The  course  for  the  year  1897  will  consist 
of  a Scripture  class  conducted  by  the  Spirit- 
ual Director,  Rev.  James  Henelley,  C.  M., 
supplemented  by  studies  in  literature  and 
art.  Meetings  are  held  fortnightly.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  program  of  January  18th: 

Roll  Call — Responded  to  by  quota- 
tions fron  Hawthorne. 

Vocal  Solo— Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song~~Jfbflpy 
Miss  Christine  Fax. 
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Essay— Nathaniel  Hawthorne- 

Mite  Rose  James 

Reading — Distinctive  Traits  of  Haw- 
thorne, adapted  from  November, 

’96,  R.  0.  Review Miss  Julia  Bowling. 

Reading— Prospecting— from  Rev.  H.  J. 
Houser's  Chapters  of  Bible  Study... 

Miss  Nettie  Beniinger. 

Vocal  8olo— The  Robin  - 

-Miss  Christine  Fax. 

Scripture  Class. 

Anna  Whit*,  Sec’y. 

OHIO.— Canton —On  January  6th  Dr. 
Condi  B.  Pallen,  of  St  Louis,  lectured  at 
Canton,  Ohio,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Solish  Arosul  Reading  Circle,  of  St  Mary's 
Church,  oi  which  Rev.  James  Shannon,  the 
pastor,  is  the  director.  The  Circle  had 
been  devoting  itself  for  some  months  to  the 
study  of  Wordsworth’s  Excursion,  and  Dr. 
Pallen’s  lecture  was  the  conclusion  of  its 
course  on  that  subject.  In  his  lecture  Dr. 
Pallen  said  a few  words  about  the  nature 
and  character  of  poetry,  and  especially 
about  the  character  of  poetic  diction  in 
England  in  the  times  preceding  Words- 
worth, and  the  innovation  which  the  latter 
made  in  the  poetical  world.  He  then 
dwelt  on  the  type  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry, 
as  especially  representing  God  in  nature 
and  communion  with  God  through  the 
forms  of  nature.  The  8olish  Arosul  Read- 
ing Circle  is  new  studying  Tennyson’s  In 
Memoriam,  and  Dr.  Pallen  is  to  lecture  be- 
fore it  on  that  subject  on  the  6th  of  next 
April. 

CALIFORNIA  — 8an  Francisco  — The 
Associated  Reading  Circles  is  the  title  of 
the  local  union  recently  formed  in  San 
Francisco.  There  are  four  Circles  at  present 
in  the  Association,  as  follows : The  Faber, 
St.  Joseph,  Archbishop  Riordan,  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

East  Oakland  —The  “ Leo  Reading  Cir- 
cle,” a branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  was 
established  last  October.  Promptly  each 
Monday  evening,  at  half-past  six,  the  mem- 
bers begin  to  arrive,  and,  as  a greeting, 
each  arrival  pronounces  some  appropriate 
literary  motto,  which  is  responded  to  by 
the  earlier  arrivals,  with  the  inspiring  Circle 
motto : “ Onward  and  Upward,  Progress  is 
Our  Watchword.” 


When  all  are  present  the  roll  call  is  an- 
swered by  a quotation  from  the  works  of 
some  given  poet,  at  present  Tennyson. 
Then  a chapter  of  the  New  Testament  is 
read  and  studied,  followed  by  the  reading 
and  analyzing  of  some  given  literary  work, 
the  last  poem  treated  being  the  “ Princess.” 

Following  the  poem  comes  the  “ Literary 
Chat,”  which  is  far  from  being  the  least 
enjoyable  of  the  evening.  The  latest  liter- 
ary works  are  discussed,  articles  relating  to 
literature  which  have  been  gleaned  from 
newspaper,  magazines,  etc.,  are  read,  and  a 
short  talk  by  different  members  is  given  on 
the  current  topics  of  the  day.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  Circle  adjourns.  The  officers 
chosen  for  the  following  six  months  are: 
President,  Leza  Covington  White : vice-pres- 
ident, Miss  Annie  Hampel ; treasurer,  Miss 
B.  Harrington,  and  secretary,  Miss  Eleanor 
Phillips. 

NEW  CIRCLES. 

New  Circles  are  reported  from  the  follow- 
ing places: 

Fairbault,  Minn. ; Danbury,  Conn. ; Den- 
nison, Ohio;  Exeter,  N.  H.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

A very  promising  Circle  has  been  organ- 
ized by  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  pioneer 
members  of  the  0.  E.  U.,  Mrs.  L.  Pavesich, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  has  been  named  the 
Manning  Circle.  Motto:  “ Let  there  be 
light.”  Meetings  are  held  Tuesday  after- 
noon of  each  week.  The  Rxvisw  outline  is 
followed. 

THE  ST.  MARY’S  LYCEUM,  DUNKIRK, 
N.  Y. 

The  St.  Mary’s  Lyceum,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary  by  a ban- 
quet and  installation  of  c fficer?,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  January  19th. 

This  Lyceum  might  be  set  forth  as  an 
object  lesson  to  hundreds  of  Catholic  socie- 
ties of  our  country,  for  it  exemplifies  the 
principles  of  unity,  harmony,  zeal  and  ener- 
gy in  noble  types  of  Catholic  manhood,  la- 
boring for  their  own  and  the  Church’s  ad- 
van  c emen t.  In  th  s society  is  strongly  em- 
phasized the  value  of  true  and  earnest  co- 
operation of  clergy  and  laity.  The  Lyceum 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Passion! st 
Fathers,  whose  monastery  is  located  in  this 
beautiful  town  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  was  organized  and  is  being  fostered  by 
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them.  The  Lyceum  owns  a beautiful  and 
modernly  equipped  building,  valued  at 
nearly  $20,000,  where  the  members  may  en- 
joy all  the  pleasures  of  social  and  intellec- 
tual intercourse.  And  all  this  in  a little 
town  of  not  more  than  12,000  inhabitants! 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Catholics  of 
Dunkirk  are  leaders  in  all  that  goes  for  ad- 
vancement of  the  community’s  welfare,  and 
that  the  great  power  behind  this  progressive 
and  united  action  is  the  Passionist  Fathers. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Newman  Reading  Circle,  of 
Dunkirk,  whose  membership  embraces 
about  thirty  of  the  brightest  and  most  in- 
telligent ladies  of  the  town.  Of  this  Circle 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  issue. 

Able  addresses  were  made  at  the  Lyceum 
banquet  by  Rev.  Stephen  Kealy,  C.  P., 


Mr.  T.  P.  Hefferaan,  president,  Rev.  Hark 
Moeslin,  C.  P.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Madden,  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Hill,  0.  P.,  Mr.  P.  J.  Mulholland,  Mr. 
D.  F.  Toomey,  Mr.  H F.  Brick,  Mr.  M.  P. 
Quirk,  Mr.  B.  P.  Cullman,  Mr.  O.  B.  MuL 
holland,  and  Mr.  R.  Mulholland.  Rev.  Dom- 
inic Brennan,  C.  P.,  read  a beautiful  poem 
which  he  composed  for  the  occasion — Cres- 
cat  Eundo  (onward  and  upward),  and  War- 
ren E.  Mosher,  editor  of  the  Review,  who 
was  a guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet,  deliver- 
ed an  address  on  The  Influence  of  Societies 
on  the  Catholic  Young  Men  of  America. 

On  the  evening  of  January  20th  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Newman  Circle  entertained  the 
Rev.  Fathers  mentioned  above,  Rev.  Daniel 
Cunion,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Warren  E. 
Mosher,  with  a charming  program  and  re- 
freshments. 


CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA— (CHAMPLAIN 

ASSEMBLY). 

RESIGNATION  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  J.  CONATY,  D.  D.,  AS  PRESIDENT,  AND  THE  ELEC- 
TION OF  REV.  MICHAEL  J.  LAVELLE  TO  BE  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 


At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America,  held  at  the  Catholic  Club,  New 
York  City,  January  14th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oon- 
aty,  president  of  the  School,  submitted  the 
following  letter  of  resignation : 

New  York,  Jan.  14, 1897. 
Warren  E.  Mother,  Etq.,  Secretary , 

Catholic  Summer  School  of  America : 

My  Dear  Sir— Now  that  the  business  of 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  is 
nearly  completed,  I wish  to  tender  through 
you  to  them  my  resignation  as  President, 
to  take  effect  at  once.  The  duties  of  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  to  which  I have 
been  called,  forbid  me  to  hold  any  official 
relation  with  any  other  institution,  so  that 
all  my  activity  and  energy  may  be  devoted 
to  the  important  work  which  lies  before  me. 
I need  not  say  how  much  I regret  to  be 
obliged  to  cease  my  labors  as  President  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  so  uniformly  kind  and 
considerate  to  me  during  the  years  in  which 
they  have  honored  me  with  their  confidence. 
I had  hoped  and  planned  to  do  much  prac- 
tical work  for  the  School  this  year,  but  I am 
now  called  to  another  field  of  honorable  use- 


fulness. I intend  to  continue  as  a member 
of  your  Board  of  Trustees,  ever  ready  to  aid, 
by  every  means  within  reach,  the  noble 
work  of  the  Summer  School,  which  has 
been  for  these  yean  past  the  cherished  ob- 
ject of  our  earnest  interests.  Organised  and 
sustained  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  some  of  the  benefits 
of  higher  education,  under  all  the  safe- 
guarding influences  of  our  holy  religion, 
the  Summer  School  has  the  right  to  claim 
some  relationship  with  the  great  Catholic 
Univenity  oi  America,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  perfection  of  Christian  higher 
education  in  the  leaden  of  the  people.  Any- 
thing that  I can  do  to  aid  the  Summer 
School  in  reaching  the  ideals  set  before  it 
may  always  be  depended  upon,  for  I sincere- 
ly believe  that  it  is  not  only  capable  of  but  is 
actually  doing  inestimable  good  for  our 
people  and  for  religion.  Now  that  its  suc- 
cess is  assured,  with  most  honorable  men- 
tion from  our  illustrious  Pontiff  Leo  XIII. 
and  cordial  support  from  our  hierarchy, 
may  we  not  hope  for  magnificent  results  ? 

I thank  the  Trustees  for  the  many  marks 
of  esteem,  honor  and  confidence  which  I 
have  received  from  them  during  my  yean 
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of  administration.  I have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate their  splendid  spirit  of  deyotednees 
to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  and 
their  multiplied  acts  of  sacrifice  in  their 
determination  to  establish  firmly  the  Sum- 
mer University  for  the  people  by  the  pleas- 
ant shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  our  Sum- 
mer School  home  at  Cliff  Haven.  That 
God  may  grant  the  fullest  realisation  of 
their  fondest  hopes  in  the  Summer  School 
work,  for  the  higher  education  of  the  peo- 
ple is  my  sincere  prayer. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Thomas  J.  Oonaty. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

As  it  has  pleased  Our  Holy  Father,  the 
illustrious  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  to  appoint  as 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Oonaty,  D.  D.,  who, 
during  the  four  years  of  his  administration 
as  President  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School 
of  America,  has  by  his  superior  ability  and 
indomitable  energy  and  seal  lifted  that  in- 
stitution to  a leading  place  among  those 
that  seek  to  promote  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rt$ohxd,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America, 
deeply  regretting  their  loss  of  his  active 
direction,  tender  to  Dr.  Conaty  their  unan- 
imous and  cordial  congratulations  on  his 
well-merited  promotion ; and,  furthermore, 
be  it 

Reolved,  That  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  accompany  him  to  his 
new  field  of  labor,  where  they  hope  his 
great  administrative  ability  wil.  prove  to 
the  country  at  large  that  the  Holy  Father 
and  the  American  hierarchy  have  acted 
wisely  and  well  in  appointing  as  Rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  one 
whose  best  powers  of  mind  and  heart  have 
ever  been  enlisted  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
Christian  education. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle,  Rector  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  New  York  City,  was  unan- 
imously elected  president  of  the  Summer 
School. 

Father  Lavelle  is  one  of  the  best  known 
priests  in  this  country,  and  is  in  every  way 
well  qualified  for  the  position.  He  has 
been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  movement 


since  its  inception,  and  has  always  given  it 
practical  assistance.  He  was  present  at  the 
initial  meeting  for  the  organisation  of  the 
School,  and  preached  a sermon  at  the  first 
session  at  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1892.  He 
also  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  Read- 
ing Circle  movement,  of  which  the  Summer 
School  is  an  outgrowth.  In  this  work  he 
can  be  called  a pioneer,  for  he  was  among 
the  first  to  encourage  it  publicly  by  invit- 
ing discussion  of  the  subject  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Na- 
tional Union,  and  he  contributed  an  article 
to  the  first  number  of  Thk  Catholic  Read- 
ing Circle  Review,  issued  in  January,  1891. 

Father  Lavelle  was  bom  in  New  York 
City,  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1856, 
made  his  first  studies  in  the  old  Cathedral 
School  in  Mulberry  street,  and  in  that 
same  Cathedral  Church  made  hie  Fint 
Communion  and  was  confirmed.  He  stud- 
ied subsequently  in  De  La  Salle  Institute, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1870,  and  in  Man- 
hattan College,  whence  he  issued  in  1873 
with  his  academic  degree.  In  1874,  he  en- 
tered St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  at  Troy,  was 
ordained  June  7, 1879,  and  was  immediate- 
ly thereafter  appointed  the  junior  assist- 
ant of  the  new  Cathedral,  which  had  been 
dedicated  but  two  weeks  before.  All  Father 
Lavelle’ s priestly  life  has  been  connected 
with  the  Cathedral.  In  1886,  he  became 
the  acting  rector  on  the  departure  of  Mgr. 
Quinn  for  Europe  through  ill  health,  and 
in  1887,  on  the  death  of  the  same  venerable 
prelate,  he  was  appointed  rector.  He  has 
served  very  successfully  at  the  head  of  sev- 
eral of  our  best  known  organizations,  having 
been  president  of  the  Manhattan  College 
Alumni  Society  in  1886  and  1887;  of  the 
New  York  Archdiocesan  Union  of  Young 
Men's  Societies  in  1888  and  1889 ; and  of  the 
Young  Men’s  National  Union  in  1890  and 
1891.  All  these  works,  as  well  as  the  Cathe- 
dral itself,  have  prospered  to  a large  extent 
under  his  administration. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  may  feel  confident  that  the  intel- 
lectual movement  represented  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  will  not  suffer  at  the  bands  of 
the  new  president. 

OTHER  BU8INE88  OP  THE  MEETING. 

Ab  the  elevation  of  Father  Lavelle  to  the 
presidency  left  a vacancy  in  the  office  of 
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first  vice-president,  the  Rev.  James  F. 
Loughlin,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elect- 
ed to  this  office. 

Dr.  Loughlin  is  so  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  Review  that  comment  on  his  emi- 
nent qualities  is  unnecessary. 

Among  the  many  important  matters  dis- 
cussed by  the  Board  were  the  improvements 
on  the  Assembly  Grounds  for  the  coming 
session,  the  erection  of  cottages,  extension 
of  facilities  for  bathing  and  other  outdoor 
recreation,— cycling,  tennis,  base-ball,  golf 
— park  and  road  improvements,  and  more 
adequate  boarding  and  lodging  facilities. 

The  session  of  *97  will  open  July  11th,  and 
close  August  28th,  a period  of  seven  weeks. 
The  courses  have  not  been  decided  upon  in 
full,  but  will  probably  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Philosophy,  Ethics,  French 
History  and  literature,  Church  History, 
English  Literature,  American  History  and 
Literature,  Psychology,  Biology,  Liturgy  of 
the  Church,  Music,  Fundamental  Princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution.  The  special  work 
will  include  classes  in  Dante,  German  and 
French,  and  probably  several  normal 
classes,  besides  conferences  and  convoca- 
tions of  Reading  Circles,  Sunday  Schools, 
Teachers,  Authors,  etc.  The  names  of  the 
lecturers  can  not  be  published  in  this  an- 
nouncement, but  they  will  be  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  the  Church,  as 
usual. 

There  will  be  but  two  general  lectures 
each  day-one  in  the  morning  and  one  in 
the  evening. 

No  efforts  will  be  spared  on  the  part  of 
the  Summer  School  managers  to  make  the 
session  of  ’97  surpass  all  previous  sessions. 
They  expect  the  friends  of  the  School  to  co- 
operate with  them,  particularly  in  creating 
and  arousing  interest  in  the  Assembly,  with 
a view  of  making  the  coming  session  the 
largest  in  attendance  of  any  previous  ses- 
sion. This  can  be  done  by  organizing  local 
auxiliary  branches  everywhere,  and  sys- 
tematically and  persistently  agitate  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees:  John 
Vinton  Dahlgren,  of  New  York,  son  of  the 
late  Admiral  Dahlgren,  U.  S.  N. ; Rev.  D.  J. 
McMahon,  D.  D„  N.  Y. ; William  H.  Moffitt, 
Brooklyn;  Rev,  James  H.  Mitchell,  Rector 


of  Cathedral  parish,  Brooklyn ; Michael  J. 
Dwyer,  until  recently  editor  of  Danahoe’a 
Magazine. 

Among  the  Honorary  life  members  elect- 
ed were  the  following:  Michael  J.  Haney, 
Toronto, Canada;  John L.  Murphy, George 
Godwin,  John  Haney,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
Samuel  Castner  and  Martin  Maloney,  Phil- 
adelphia ; Joseph  W.  Carroll  and  John 
Gallagher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Miss  E.  M. 
Byrne,  N.  Y. ; Miss  S.  E.  Lynch,  Worcester- 

INSTALLATION  OP  REV.  THOMAS  J.  CON  ATT,  D D., 
AS  RECTOR  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERS- 
ITY OF  AMERICA. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  was 
formally  installed  as  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  at  4 p.  m.,  Tuesday, 
January  19.  The  ceremonies  took  plac*  in 
McMahon  Hall,  in  the  presence  of  His  Em- 
inence, Cardinal  Gibbons,  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  Mgr.  Martinelli,  Apostolic  Del- 
egate, many  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  University,  rep- 
resentatives of  this  government  and  for- 
eign governments,  and  of  many  educational 
institutions,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  lay- 
men and  women. 

The  installation  was  magnificent  and  im- 
pressive, and  augers  well  for  the  success  of 
Dr.  Conaty ’s  administration. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his  address  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  the  achievements 
of  the  first  rector,  mentioned  some  of  the 
grounds  for  great  expectations  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor,  testified  that 
Church  and  Republic  were  both  to  benefit 
by  the  teachings  of  the  school,  and  declared 
that  Religion  and  8cience  do  not  and  cannot 
conflict  in  their  established  truths.  The 
Vice-Rector’s  address  sketched  the  history 
of  the  University’s  foundation  and  expan- 
sion, and  showed  that  it  was  intended  to 
carry  out  in  the  New  World  the  patronage 
of  learning  that  has  been  characteristic  of 
the  Church  in  every  other  land  where  it 
has  found  a home  The  keynote  of  the 
Rector’s  discourse  was  that  the  University  is 
Catholic  and  American,  and  that  its  new 
ruler  had  no  private  plan  to  carry  out  and 
no  policy  to  pursue  other  than  the  policy 
of  the  whole  Church  in  the  United  8tatee, 
to  promote  its  development  as  the  comple- 
ment and  crown  of  Christian  education  in 
this  country. 
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The  good  work  began  hust  year  in  the 
establishment  of  a Catholic  Winter  School 
at  New  Orleans,  w ill  be  again  taken  np  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  March,  and  the  list  of 
lecturers  so  far  announced  gives  surety  that 
the  second  session  will  be  an  interesting 
and  brilliant  one. 

New  Orleans,  which  the  founders  of  this 
new  phase  of  Catholic  university  extension 
have  fixed  upon  as  the  home  of  the  School, 
is  a great  Catholic  city  with  an  historic 
past,  and  offers  to  the  visitor  within  its 
gates  a wealth  of  interest  and  a warmth  of 
hospitality  to  be  found  in  no  other  city  of 
the  New  World. 

The  people  of  the  Crescent  City  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  kindness  and  courtesy, 
and  all  that  is  best  n the  chivalry  of  the 
South  manifests  itself  in  the  sweet  and 
graceful  amenities  of  social  life  in  this  truly 
great  Catholic  city. 

The  second  session  of  the  Catholic  Win- 
ter School  will  begin,  as  did  the  first,  with 
a Solemn  Pontifical  Mass,  at  the  grand  old 
St.  Louis  Cathedra],  on  Sunday,  the  28th 
February,  at  which  Mgr.  Martinelli,  the 
Papal  Delegate,  will  pontificate,  and  Bishop 
Dunn,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  will  preach  the  ser- 
mon. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  School  will 
take  place  at  Tulane  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
March  4th,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

The  first  lecture  will  be  given  by  Rev.  J, 
F.  Mullany,  LL.  D.,  of  Syracuee,  N.  Y.,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  School. 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  lectures : 

Rev.  J.  F.  Mullaney,  LL.  D.,  Syracuse,  N 
Y.,  March  4,  4:00  p.  m. : 1.  Phases  of  Mod- 
ern Literary  Thought  and  the  Church.  2. 
March  20,  8:00  p.  m : Phases  of  Modern 
Philosophic  Thought  and  the  Church. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Brennan,  A.  M.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  March  4,  6,  8:  1.  Solar  Physics.  2. 
European  Travels.  3.  Tornadoes,  Their 
Causes  and  Effects.  All  illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides. 

Miss  Helena  T.  Goessmann,  M.  Ph.,,of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  March  5, 12, 15, 16, 17 : 1. 
The  Niobe  of  Bretagne.  2.  La  Pucelle  of 


Domremy.  3.  An  Old  Portrait  Restored. 
(Isabella  of  Castile).  4.  The  Christian 
Woman  in  Society.  5.  The  Royal  Recluse 
of  Kimbolton  Castle. 

Henry  Austin  Adams,  M.  A.,  of  Brooklyn* 
N.  Y.,  Week  of  March  8 : A course  of  lec" 
tures  on  “ The  Oxford  Movement"  1.  The 
Beginning  of  the  Movement  2.  The  Trac- 
tarians.  3.  John  Henry  Newman.  4.  Rit- 
ualism. 5.  The  Present  and  the  Future. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Knapp,  O.  P.,  of  St  Hyacinth, 
Canada,  March  17,  20:  1.  Influence  of  Mo- 
nastic Orders  on  the  World’s  Destinies.  2. 
Jeanne  D*Arc  (in  French). 

Prof.  Brown  Ayres,  Ph.  D. , Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  March  16,  18:  Two 
lectures  on  “ Physics.”  1.  What  is  Electric- 
ity? 2.  What  is  Light? 

Rev.  Wm.  Powers,  S.  J.,  oi  Spring  Hill 
College,  Mobile,  Ala.,  March  9, 10, 11:  Three 
lectures  on  “Revelation.”  1.  The  Nature 
and  Necessity  of  Divine  Revelation.  2.  The 
Fact  of  Divine  Revelation  Fully  Establish- 
ed. 3.  Difficulties  Raised  Against  Revela- 
tion and  its  Proofs. 

Mrs.  B.  Ellen  Burke,  of  Malone,  N.  Y., 
March  6, 13 : Two  lectures  on  “ Pedagogy.” 
1.  Child  Study.  2.  Childhood’s  Ideals. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Nugent  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
March  16,  18,  20:  1.  Civilisation  Before 
and  After  Christ  2.  High  Pressure  Civili- 
zation. 3.  The  Human  Intellect  and  Mate- 
rial Progress. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Phelan,  LL.  D , of  St  Louis, 
Mo , Editor  of  the  “Western  Watchman:” 
One  sermon.  Subject:  “The  Mystery  of 
Faith.” 

Rev.  J.  L.  O’Niel,  O.  P.,  of  New  York, 
Editor  of  the  “ Roeary  Magazine :”  One  ser- 
mon. Subject : “The  Light  of  Faith.” 

Hours  for  lectures  4:00  and  8:00  p.  m. 

As  the  Catholic  Winter  8chool  opens  at 
the  close  of  the  Mardi  Gras  celebration— a 
week  of  peerless  pageantry  and  enjoyment 
—visitors  to  the  Catholic  Winter  School 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
reign  of  Rex  and  Comus  in  their  southern 
home  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

From  the  Western  Middle  States  and 
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Canada  the  most  direct  route  to  New  Or- 
leans is  over  the  Illinois  Central  Bailway 
from  Chicago. 

Where  round-trip  tickets  to  New  Orleans 
for  44  Mardi  Gras  ” are  sold,  those  going  to 
the  Winter  School  should  purchase  them. 
The  terminal  lines  have  agreed,  under 
proper  safeguards,  to  permit  extension  of 
limit  upon  certificate  of  attendance  at  the 
School.  Such  tickets  must  be  deposited 
immediately  on  arrival  with  Joint  R.  R. 
Agent. 


Where  “Mardi-Gras”  tickets  are  not  on 
sale,  call  for  the  Winter  Tourist’s  tk  frets. 
These  tickets  are  usually  limited  to  June  1. 

Consult  your  several  local  railroad  agents 
for  rates  and  schedules. 

Write  in  advance  for  the  accommodations 
desired. 

Enquiries  addressed  to  A.  H.  Fiemminc, 
Secretary,  No.  308  Camp  St.,  or  to  Benjr 
min  Crump,  No.  3726  Prytania  St.,  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 

T.  O’H. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Bound  Table  of  the  Representative 
American  Catholic  Novelists.  At  which 
is  served  a feast  of  excellent  short  stories 
by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  Anna.  Hanson  Dor- 
sey, Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  Maurice  Francis 
Egan,  Francis  J.  Finn,  8.  J.,  Walter  Lecky, 
Christian  Reid,  Mary  A.  Sadlier,  Anna  T. 
Sadlier,  John  Talbot  Smith,  and  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  With  portraits,  bio- 
graphical sketches,  and  bibliography.  (Ben- 
ziger  Bros.)  12mo,  cloth,  special  design  on 
cover.  |1.60. 

Seldom  have  we  received  a work  which 
gave  us  so  much  pleasure.  It  is  a delight 
to  the  eyes  of  our  body  and  mind.  The 
high  water  mark  in  short  Catholic  stories 
is  well  nigh  reached.  It  would  not  have 
been  wrong  for  the  publishers  to  have  stat- 
ed that  the  stories  contained  in  this  fine 
volume  had  already  appeared  elsewhere. 
We  hope  this  Round  Table  will  find  ready 
sale.  All  the  old  objections  against  the 
style,  nature  and  appearance  of  Catholic 
literature  are  effectually  silenced  by  this 
publication. 

# * # 

Outlines  op  Church  History,  for  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Seminaries,  by  Rev.  H.  Wede- 
wer,  D.  D.  Translated  and  supplemented 
by  Rev.  John  Klute.  Catholic  Universe 
Pub.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

This  little*work  of  260  pages,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions  in  the  orig- 
inal, contains  a very  clear,  comprehensive 
and  systematic  summary  of  Church  history. 
The  style  is  sententious,  resembling 
44  notes,”  but  as  stated  in  the  preface : “It  is 
a book  intended  for  study,  not  for  reading.” 
Apart  from  a very  few  peculiar  expressions, 


the  translation  is  excellent.  The  additions 


to  the  work  by  the  translator  render  it  very 
complete,  and  altogether  it  seems  well  cal- 
culated to  prove  very  useful,  especially  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  review  their  church 
history,  or  to  place  a small  work  in  the 
hands  of  inquirers.  We  congratulate  the 
translator  on  the  fact  that  while  burdened 
with  the  cares  of  a parish,  he  found  time 
and  zeal  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work. 
May  he  in  this  regard  have  many  imitators! 
• • * 


Summer  School  Essays,  VoL  2,  contain- 
ing 44  The  Spanish  Inquisition,”  by  Rev.  J. 
F.  Nugent;  44  Savonarola,”  by  Conde  B. 
Pallen,  Ph.  D.;  44  Joan  of  Arc,”  by  J.  W. 
Wilstach ; 4‘  Magna  Charts,”  by  Prof.  J.  G. 
Ewing;  44  Missionary  Explorers  of  the 
Northwest,”  by  Judge  W.  L.  Kelly.  Chicago. 
D.  H.  McBride  <fc  Co.  Pages  268.  Cloth. 
Price  60  cents. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  seems  a thread- 
bare subject,  but  Father  Nugent’s  philo- 
sophical treatment  and  trenchant  style 
have  invested  it  with  new  charms.  We 
could  wish  perhaps  for  a little  more  clear- 
ness in  parts  of  this  striking  essay,  but  no 
one  can  read  it  without  finding  it  very 
thought-provoking. 

Mr.  Pallen’s  Savonarola  is  a model  in  its 
way.  Obliged  to  be  brief,  he  handles  the 
subject  in  a masterly  manner,  showing  the 
chief  mistake  of  policy  and  the  chief  defect 
in  character  of  his  hero.  The  sketch  of  t e 
time-spirits  is  especially  good  and  usefuL 

Joan  of  Arc’s  heroic  character  and  won- 
derful mission  are  set  forth  and  defended 
by  Mr.  Wilstach  in  a paper  that  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. 
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Professor  Ewing  gives  an  able  sketch  of 
the  story  of  Magna  Charta,  and  explains 
lucidly  the  interference  of  the  Popes  in  the 
matter ; while  Judge  Kelly  writes  pleasant- 
ly and  eloquently  of  some  of  the  great 
Catholic  Explorers  of  the  Northwest.  Al- 
together this  is  a little  volume)  brilliant, 
fascinating,  instructive,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  The  follow- 
ing extract  deserves  to  be  quoted.  It  is 
from  Judge  Kelly’s  essay,  page  246: 

“ And  here,  also,  I think  it  due  to  justice 
to  suggest  how  much  the  Catholic  people 

owe  to Mr.  Warren  E.  Mosher,  of 

Youngstown.  It  was  he  who,  in  1889,  at 
the  Catholic  Congress  in  Baltimore,  took 
up  this  question,  and  to  that  young  man’s 
efforts  we  are,  in  great  measure,  indebted 
for  the  magnificent  school  at  Plattsburg, 
New  York,  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  useful- 
ness. While  the  consecrated  priest,  and 
the  learned  doctors  and  professors  will 
henceforth  take  the  leading  part,  let  us  not 
forget  the  modest  young  layman  who,  al- 
most unaided  in  the  beginning,  has  fought 
this  battle  to  success.”  We  feel  like  itali- 
cizing a part  of  this,  but  will  leave  it  to  be 
emphasized  by  the  reader. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  a custom  be- 
coming too  common  of  late.  We  mean 
quoting  with  quotation  marks  but  without 
giving  the  authority  or  place.  We  read  in 
this  volume : “ As  an  eminent  historian 
ha*  said,  Ac.”  Who  is  he?  Readers  like  to 
know  such  things,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  read,  or,  having  read,  to  remember 
every  striking  passage.  Dr.  Zahm,  by  the 
way,  is  a frequent  offender  in  this  respect 
We  do  not  object  to  the  quotations  or 
marks,  but  to  the  omission  of  names,  Ac. 

• * * 

Evolution  and  Dogma,  by  the  Reverend 
J.  A.  Zahm,  Ph.  D.,  C.  S.  C. , Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Unive  sityof  Notre  Dame, 
author  of  “Sound  and  Music,”  “Bible,  Sci- 
ence and  Faith,”  “Catholic  Science  and 
Catholic  Scientists,”  Ac.  D.  H.  McBride  A 
Co.,  Chicago,  1896.  Pages  461.  Index.  Price 
$1.60. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
published  by  any  Catholic  firm  for  many 
years.  There  has  been  an  abundance  of 
works  of  piety,  theology  and  philosophy, 
but  scarcely  one  in  this  country  which 


treated  of  a subject  so  opportune  and  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  scientific.  Evolution 
is  still  a very  live  topic,  it  is  in  all  the  pa- 
pers and  magazines,  it  comes  continually 
before  the  reading  public,  yet  no  work  writ- 
ten exclusively  on  it  and  pointing  out,  with- 
out hesitation,  its  relations  to  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  Church,  had  appeared  from 
a Catholic  pen  on  either  side  of  the  water. 
Articles  there  were  in  fair  number  and  crit- 
icisms, but  in  too  many  were  to  be  observ- 
ed a warmth  of  feeling  and  a recklessness 
of  statement  very  foreign  to  a cool  logical 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  very  apt  to 
generate  in  the  reader’s  mind  a doubt  of 
the  validity  of  the  counter  arguments  offer- 
ed and  a suspicion  of  the  writers’  impar- 
tiality in  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Zahm,  in  the  first  part  of  his  work, 
treats  of  evolution,  past  and  present,  and  in 
so  doing  gives  a brief  history  of  this  capti- 
vating theory  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
to  Darwin  and  his  followers,  and  also  the 
evidences  for  and  objections  against  it.  In 
the  second  part,  on  evolution  and  dogma, 
he  exposes  the  many  misconceptions  of  the 
real  evolutionary  doctrine, explains  monism, 
agnosticism  and  theism  in  connection  with 
evolution,  and  concludes  with  chapters  on 
the  origin  and  nature  of  life,  the  simian  ori- 
gin of  man  and  teleology,  old  and  new.  As  an 
indication  of  what  knowledge  may  be  gain- 
ed by  reading  this  book,  we  draw  attention 
to  this  title  of  a section:  “ Darwinism  Not 
Evolution.”  Many  persons  know  this,  but 
there  are  a few,  perhaps,  who  do  not. 

Though  the  author  is  evidently  in  favor 
of  theistic  evolution,  he  gives  with  scien- 
tific candor  the  arguments  of  his  oppon- 
ents ; even  the  immoral  consequences 
which  follow  from  false  views  of  evolution 
are  not  denied,  so  the  reader  is  not  follow- 
ing a specious  and  partial  pleader.  We 
were  at  first  tempted  to  make  several  ex- 
tracts from  this  learned  volume,  but  con- 
cluded not  to  do  so,  as  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a selection  and  detached  paragraphs  may 
very  easily  be  misjudged.  That  there  is 
need  of  such  works  as  this,  the  evidence  is 
too  plain  and  we  may  add,  too  painful. 
Lately  we  read  a book  by  a Gatholic  pro- 
fessor and  were  told  that  it  is  Catholic  teach- 
ing to  hold  that  the  Deluge  covered  every 
spot  on  earth  and  drowned  every  human 
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being,  and  every  beast,  bird  and  creeping 
thing!  And  in  another  place  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  authority  is  invoked  as  proving 
by  an  abundance  of  the  most  reliable  Geo- 
logical testimony  the  universality  of  the 
Delug**. 

This  is  to  do  an  injustice  to  that  truly 
learned  and  great  man  as  he  wrote  the 
work  quoted  over  sixty  years  ago,  but  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  language,  if  the 
comparatively  few  and  crude  researches  of 
geology,  a science  scarcely  bom  in  those 
days,  are  termed,  “an  abundance,”  and 
“most  reliable.”  What  are  we  to  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  professor’s  learning 
when  we  find  Father  Hummelauer,  in  his 
“Commentary  on  Genesis,”  asserting  that 
the  opinion,  which  maintains  that  the  Del- 
uge may  be  taken  as  partial,  is  a senfenlia 
rimpliciter  communis , and  that  it  is  a sententia 
communior  that  it  khouid  be  so  explained. 
What  the  learned  Jesuit  says  concerning 
man  and  the  Deluge  can  be  seen  in  the 
same  commentary,  page  235-268. 

Our  object  in  giving  this  example  is  to 
protest  gently  against  the  dogmatic  asser- 
tions too  frequently  heard  from  those  who 
should  be  better  informed,  and  against  the 
too  frequent  ignoring  of  facts,  which  are 
known  to  all  readers,  yet  calmly  overlook- 
ed by  some  writers.  Such  a course  does 
much  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion.  We 
should  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Andrew  White’s  “A  History  of  the 
Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology”  may  not 
be  very  comforting  nor  always  reliable 
reading,  but  it  is  a useful  compilation  as 
an  antidote  for  those  who  may  become  too 
much  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  purely 
speculative  or  metaphysical  studies,  or  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  friend- 
ly works.  We  Catholics,  thanks  be  to  God, 
can  afford  to  possess  our  souls  in  peace,  can 
afford  to  examine  all  questions  with  tran- 
quility and  impartiality  because  when  a 
storm  comes,  the  voice  of  Christ  through 


his  successor,  will  be  heard  and  calm  shall 
be  restored.  A discussion  of  controverted 
matters  involving  religion  and  science  can- 
not be  avoided.  It  is  better  that  the  faith- 
ful ehould  learn  from  the  lips  of  their  own 
guides  and  teachers  than  by  lips  uttering 
truths,  it  may  be,  but  with  deductions, 
false  and  of  an  irreligious  tendency. 

We  welcome  Dr.  Zahm’s  work,  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
such  subjects.  Though  we  consider  evolu- 
tion “ not  proven,”  it  is  a theory  which 
cannot  be  despised  on  any  ground.  The 
author  is  a gifted  man,  a wide  reader,  a 
practical  scientist  and  a brilliant  writer. 
His  brother  priests  may  well  be  proud  of 
him,  and  to  them  especially  his  work  will 
prove  timely  and  interesting.  As  to  the  get- 
up  of  the  book  we  need  not  speak,  for  Mr. 
McBride,  though  one  of  our  youngest  pub- 
lishers, has  already  won  a place  in  the  front 
ranks  by  the  style,  convenience  and  excel- 
lence of  his  publications,  and  we  may  add, 
also,  by  their  high  literary  and  scientific 
standard.  The  Summer  School  Library, 
the  works  of  the  lamented  Brother  Aaariss 
and  Dr.  Zahm  are  all  representative  of  our 
beet  thought,  culture  and  study. 

• # * 

The  Christian  at  Mass,  by  Rev.  Joseph 
L Andrtis,  pastor  of  St  Leo’s  Church,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  John  Murphy  A Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  12mo.  Cloth.  277  pages.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

We  recommend  this  beautiful  work  to  all 
who  believe  in  the  Real  Presence,  as  “it 
makes  clear  the  meaning  of  the  Maas  in  all 
its  parts.  It  points  directly  to  the  centre 
of  the  Sacrifice— the  Passion  and  Death  of 
its  High  Priest  and  Victim,  Jesus  Christ 
It  leaves  nothing  unexplained.  ‘ It  lifts  the 
veil  that  covers  infinite  treasures  from  the 
sight  of  the  Christian:  it  will  not  only 
make  the  reader  more  pious,  but  more  in- 
telligently pious.’  ” 
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OBJECT.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  sound  literature; 
to  give  those  who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  after  leaving  school  an  available  op- 
portunity to  follow  prescribed  courses  of  the  most  approved  reading;  to  enable  oth- 
ers, who  have  made  considerable  progress  in  education,  to  review  their  past  studies, 
and,  particularly,  to  entourage  individual  home  reading  and  study  on  systematic  and 
Catholic  lines.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  desirous  of 
self-improvement,  and  to  enable  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  Catholic  aspects  of 
the  various  important  questions  of  the  day.  In  short,  it  aims  to  unite  earnest  people 
who  are  anxious  to  devote  their  spare  moments  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
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than  those  recommended,  may  use  them.  If  there  Bhould  be  several  persons  in  a 
place  reading  the  cour-e,  they  may  meet  together  for  mutual  help  and  encourage- 
m»  nt,  and  thus  form  a Local  Reading  Circle. 

TERM.  A full  course  requires  four  years’  study,  but  members  may  join  for  one  year  or 
longer.  The  term  each  year  begins  October  1st,  and  ends  July  1st. 
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Summer  School,  on  Reading  Circle  day:  those  who  may  not  be  present  will  receive 
tin  ir  certificates  by  mail.  Members  not  connected  with  any  Local  Circle  will  receive 
their  certificates  on  their  statement  that  they  have  faithfully  followed  the  course. 
No  examinations  are  required. 
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THE  NON-ENGLISH  ORIGIN  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS* 

BY  HENRY  J.  HEIDENIS,  PH.  D. 


All  of  us  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  beginnings  of  civilization  in  this 
part  of  the  American  continent,  now 
known  as  the  U nited  States.  Whether 
we  received  our  instruction  in  paro- 
chial, private,  or  public  schools,  we  all 
are  pretty  well  impregnated  with  the 
idea  that  these  glorious  institutions 
under  which  we  live  and  thrive,  have 
come  to  us  from  a so-called  mother 
country ; namely,  England.  This  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
text-books  on  United  States  History 
come  from  the  presses  of  New  England, 
whose  people  were  mainly  emigrants 
from  England. 

History,  we  all  know,  is  convention- 
al, and  is  frequently  written  long 
after  the  events  described  have  taken 
place,  and  very  often  without  cor- 
rectly consulting  authentic  documents 
relating  to  the  epoch  or  era  un- 
der consideration.  A historian  also 
often  embodies  in  his  narrative,  items 
which  have  come  to  him  by  an  exag- 
gerated or  twisted  tradition,  or  which 


he  has  deduced  by  a logical  process,  in 
which  the  minor  premises  of  the  syllo- 
gism was  wroDg.  And  as  few  people 
have  the  time  to  compare  statements 
made,  with  the  recorded  facts  as  kept 
in  the  archives  of  a state  or  a nation, 
the  items  resting  on  the  imagination 
of  the  historian  are  not  questioned, 
but  received  as  facts,  no  matter  how 
absurd  they  frequently  seem  to  be; 
especially  if  they  flatter  our  self-pride, 
either  as  an  individual,  section  or  na- 
tion. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a man,  im- 
bued with  English  thought,  and  fed  on 
nothing  but  English  greatness  and  su- 
periority ih  everything,  and  caring 
nothing  for  the  results  attained  in  civ- 
ilization by  other  nations,  such  as 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  should  dis- 
miss their  influence  in  the  shaping  of 
thought  and  of  institutions  in  this 
country,  with  a few,  perhaps  well-chos- 
en, sentences.  The  influence  of  the  cul- 
tured, heroic  Frenchman,  or  the  engi- 
neering skill  of  the  Prussian  and  Polish 


« The  Catholic  Club,  of  New  York,  possesses  a large  and  very  complete  library.  The  members  of  the  Read- 
ing Guild  meet  once  a week  in  the  library,  during  the  winter,  ana  they  discuss  the  lecture  of  the  evening, 
which  is  generally  one  of  a series.  The  series  on  English  History.  Literature,  and  Development,  was  a veiy  in- 
teresting one;  ana  after  a large  number  of  lectures,  tracing  English  progress  from  its  very  oeginning,  had  been 

Sven,  Mr.  Heidenis  was  appointed  to  show  its  continuance  ana  connections  in  America.  This  excellent  paper 
the  result  of  his  personal  observations  in  Europe,  and  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  authors  whose 
works  were  right  at  hand.— Editor. 
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noble,  or  even  the  bravery  and  endur- 
ing qualities  of  the  Irish  or  Scotch  sol- 
dier, who  constituted  fully  three-quar- 
ters of  the  Continental  armies  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  all  is  as  naught. 
Everything  we  possess,  everything  we 
achieve,  or  hope  to  achieve,  according 
to  our  school  histories  and  our  New 
England  Society  dinner  orators,  we 
owe  to  Merry  England. 

As  we  are  all  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  dates  of  the  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  and  have  some  idea  of  the 
privations,  sufferings,  injustices,  etc., 
which  the  colonists  underwent,  I will 
not  say  anything  about  charters,  grants* 
developments,  wars,  etc.,  but  simply 
glance  at  some  of  the  most  important 
of  our  American  institutions  and  see 
whether  they  came  from  England  or 
whether  they  were  the  inventions  of 
those  brave  men  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  If  these  grand  institutions 
were  transplanted  from  England,  then 
we  Americans,  even  those  who  are  not 
of  English  descent,  owe  her  a vast  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  we  ought  to  revere, 
respect  and  love  her.  To  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  the  Quaker  Fathers,  the  Swed- 
ish Fathers,  and  even  to  the  mercan- 
tile Dutch  Fathers,  who  were  so  kind  as 
to  open  up  this  land  for  us  and  our 
children,  we  owe  much;  for,  whether 
these  institutions  originated  with 
them  or  not,  they  introduced  them, 
and  we  enjoy  their  rich  inheritance. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  our  Amer- 
ican Institutions,  is  Religious  Liberty. 
Did  that  come  from  England  ? Decid- 
edly not;  for,  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  English  history,  finds 
it  to  be  nothing  but  a continuous  rec- 
ord of  petty  persecutions  and  tyran- 
nies, most  of  which  had  the  religious 
faith  of  the  subject  for  their  object.  A 


country  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
impregnated  with  intolerance,  is  not 
the  one  in  which  the  seed  of  religions 
liberty  is  apt  to  be  germinated.  Even 
the  colony  of  Maryland,  founded  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  in  whose  charter 
perfect  religious  liberty  was  granted, 
was  very  soon  overrun  by  those  of  its 
invited  members  who  were  not  of  the 
faith  of  its  founder ; and  these,  when  in 
the  majority,  did  not  scruple  in  the 
least  to  turn  out  Cecil  Calvert,  his  ad- 
herents and  their  notions  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  None  of  the  English 
colonies  possessed  perfect  toleration  in 
matters  of  faith ; even  Roger  Williams, 
who  had  had  a sample  of  the  intoler- 
ance of  Massachusetts,  failed  to  embody 
it  entirely  into  the  laws  governing  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island. 

There  was  one  settlement  where  very 
little  was  said  of  religious  liberty,  but 
where  it  was  enjoyed  and  practiced,  so 
that  Catholic,  Jew  and  Protestant,  no 
matter  of  what  particular  sect,  could 
practice  his  religion  to  suit  his  own 
views.  This  was  not  an  English  colony, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  English  in- 
habitants became  the  majority,  in  it, 
that  the  old  stale  note  of  intolerance  was 
sounded,  and  petty  persecutions  for 
conscience’s  sake,  were  introduced. 
This  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island, 
founded  by  people  who  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  genuine  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others  in  everything,  for 
their  intense  religious  convictions, 
their  honesty  and  square  dealings  with 
their  neighbors,  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  rights 
of  others  in  religious  matters.  So  we 
can  see  why  Jesuits  and  other  priests 
who  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians, and  who  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  more  northern  settlements, 
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were  received  kindly  in  New  Amster- 
dam, and  allowed  to  practice,  preach 
and  officiate  here,  even  saying  Mass  in 
the  fort  itself.  This  is  recorded  his- 
tory, and  it  can  be  consulted  in  the  old 
Dutch  records  in  Albany  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

If  religious  liberty  did  not  exist  in 
England,  from  whence  could  those  of 
its  subjects  who  were  generally  known 
as  Puritans,  as  they  wished  to  purify 
the  morals  and  manner  of  living  which 
were  very  coarse  in  England  in  their 
day,  have  derived  their  notions.  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  Right  across 
the  North  Sea  from  England  was  a 
country  which,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  in  a very  high  state  of  civi- 
lization, having  well-built  clean  cities, 
fertile  plains,  vast  engineering  works 
holding  the  sea  in  check,  a magnifi- 
cent system  of  canals  and  public  roads, 
etc.  This  country  had  always  remain- 
ed in  contact  with  Italy,  the  centre  and 
author  of  civilization  in  Europe,  for  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians  who  over- 
threw the  Roman  Empire  did  not 
touch  it,  and,  as  a consequence,  its 
churches,  monasteries,  schools  and  uni- 
versities had  elevated  and  fostered  the 
culture  of  its  people,  so  that  even  its 
tillers  of  the  soil  took  pleasure  in  dis- 
cussing mathematical  questions. 

Descartes,  the  renowned  French  phi- 
losopher, first  stepped  into  fame  by  his 
correct  solution  of  aquestion  in  mechan- 
ics, which  was  posted  up  for  discussion 
in  a small  town  in  Holland.  Even  at 
that  early  date  their  ships,  which  did 
a tremendous  carrying  trade,  were  fa- 
mous, exchanging  the  products  of  the 
manufacturers  and  artisans  of  the 
guilds,  for  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries which  a people  of  cultured  tastes 
demanded.  Previous  to  Elizabeth’s 


reign  thousands  of  these  skilled  arti- 
sans had  been  invited,  and  they  had 
settled  in  England  to  teach  its  natives* 
to  weave  cloth,  lace  and  tapestries,  to 
make  glass  and  chinaware,  to  manu- 
facture, emboss  and  engrave  metals,  to 
carve  ornamental  woodwork,  etc.,  etc. 
These  people  were  not  molested  in 
England,  for  they  were  too  valuable. 
They  naturally  introduced  their  supe- 
rior manner  of  living,  general  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  home  and  city,  and 
their  quaint  but  comfortable  method 
of  managing  the  menage,  leaving  the 
good  housewife  and  mother  in  charge 
of  all  relating  to  the  home. 

Since  it  is  natural  for  man  to  be  ele- 
vated by  being  in  contact  with  supe- 
rior methods,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
English  on  thee  astern  coast,  who  were 
in  intimate  contact  with  these  supe- 
rior and  skilled  people,  would  gradual- 
ly absorb  their  ideas.  Association 
with  such  an  intensely  religious,  moral 
and  industrious  people,  and  who  stub- 
bornly retained  their  notions  of  the  re- 
ligious and  civil  rights  which  they  had 
in  their  own  country,  had  a marked 
effect  on  some  of  the  English,  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  All  the  early 
settlers  of  America  who  were  known  as 
Puritans  came  from  the  cities  and  districts 
where  these  people  had  located. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  Queen 
Elizabeth  persecuted  the  Puritans  and 
Quakers.  The  result  was  that  they 
emigrated  to  the  only  land  where  a 
man  could  worship  God  as  he  pleased ; 
namely,  Holland.  The  records  exist 
to  this  very  day  of  the  names  and  oc- 
cupations of  all  the  English  who  set- 
tled there;  for  Holland  is  a very  me- 
thodical country,  and  everything  is 
done  squarely  and  precisely.  Whole 
congregations  of  English  Puritans  and 
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Quakers  existed,  had  their  churches 
and  ministers,  without  molestation  in 
any  way.  They  were  received  kindly, 
helped,  respected  and  cherished,  as  if 
they  were  natives.  They  found  them- 
selves in  a land  which  was  virtually  a 
republic  and  where  civil  and  religious 
liberty  prevailed  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree ; and  thus  they  gradually  imbibed 
the  idea  that  all  men  are  equal,  for  in 
this  land  the  noble  did  not  consider 
himself  above  anybody  else,  and  touch- 
ed his  hat  to  the  peasant.  They  found 
themselves  in  a country  that  was  a 
bee-hive  of  industry,  where  everybody 
was  at  work,  where  all  were  polite, 
where  everything  was  plentiful  and  far 
superior  to  what  they  had  left  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  acknowledged  by  all  their 
writings,  as  well  as  by  those  of  other 
Englishmen  who  visited  Holland  at 
that  time. 

During  the  long  war  which  Holland 
fought  with  Spain,  lasting  about  eighty 
years,  feeling  was  naturally  very  strong 
against  that  Catholic  country ; and  as 
the  northern  provinces  had  changed 
their  faith,  the  state  confiscated  the 
monasteries,  schools  and  churches.  It 
did  not  follow  the  base  example  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  however,  but  con- 
sidered the  money  obtained  as  sacred 
and  used  it  to  establish  universities, 
hospitals  and  schools.  [At  the  pres- 
ent day,  now  that  the  Catholics  are  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  the  government 
is  gradually  renovating  and  restoring 
the  churches  for  their  use.]  Naturally 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Alva  en- 
gendered a feeling  of  wishing  to  retal- 
iate. But  William  the  Silent,  known 
familiarly  as  Father  William,  never 
allowed  a Catholic  to  be  injured  sim- 
ply on  account  of  religion.  The  few 
Catholics  who  remained  could  practice 


their  religion  quietly,  and  Mass  was 
said  in  private  houses ; and  it  was  best 
policy  to  do  so,  while  a Catholic  power, 
the  foremost  country  of  the  time,  was 
putting  this  patriotic  and  religious 
liberty  loving  people  through  such  a 
terrible  ordeal.  Jews  have  always  en- 
joyed civil  and  religious  liberty  in  that 
country. 

England  never  had  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  a Catholic  even  at  this  day 
cannot  sit  on  the  throne,  hold  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  Chancellor  nor  that  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  is  true 
that  Catholics  were  given  most  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights  very  lately,  in 
1821,  and  the  Act  of  Toleration  was 
extended  to  J ews  in  1858.  Until  these 
dates,  Catholics  and  Jews  were  exclud- 
ed from  public  office.  It  was  only  in 
1871  that  religious  tests  were  abolished 
in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Thus  we  see  England  is  nearly  100 
years  behind  the  United  States  in  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  the  notion  of  em- 
bodying it  in  the  constitution  is  not 
indigenous  to  its  soil.  The  English- 
man who  visits  the  United  States,  ex- 
pects to  find  here  a sort  of  England  on 
a small  scale,  but  if  he  be  a close  ob- 
server, and  although  at  first  inclined 
to  sneer  a little,  he  generally  ends  by 
acknowledging  that  we  are  radically 
different,  and  that  our  institutions  are 
far  superior. 

Having  examined  but  slightly  the 
origin  of  religious  liberty,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  our  Written  Constitutions  by 
which  we  are  governed,  and  compare 
them  with  the  prevailing  system  in 
England. 

Most  of  our  books  on  Government 
compare  our  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
lative department,  with  the  House  of 
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Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
try  to  show  that  our  Constitution  must 
have  been  derived  from  England.  The 
only  agreement  I could  see  while  I 
taught  the  subject,  was  their  total  dis- 
agreement. It  is  very  much  like  com- 
paring a Chinaman  with  an  Italian, 
who,  perhaps,  agree  in  general  structure 
but  who  differ  radically  in  everything 
else. 

Let  us  look  at  a few  of  the  features 
of  the  two  systems.  Commencing  at 
the  root,  we  find  that  our  whole  polit- 
ical system  is  founded  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  that  of  England. 
Our  plan  is  based  on  a simple  and 
clear  fact,  that  before  the  law,  “All 
men  are  created  equal.”  This  distinc- 
tive expression  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Law,  we  all  know,  never  exist- 
ed in  England.  Imagine  Queen  Vic- 
toria proclaiming  such  a thing  in  a 
land  where  the  members  of  the  nobil- 
ity have  always  enjoyed  peculiar  priv- 
ileges, extending  even  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  Anybody  who  has  travelled 
in  England  knows  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  superiority  of  the  earl,  duke,  or 
even  mere  baronet,  is  acknowledged  by 
the  common  people. 

The  United  States  and  all  the  sepa- 
rate states  have  written  constitutions . 
Their  importance  is  appreciated  by  all 
of  us,  and  even  Englishmen  are  begin- 
ning to  see  their  value.  By  these  in- 
stitutions, the  power  is  distributed 
among  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments,  while  above  these  is  the 
judiciary,  to  keep  each  to  its  proper 
functions,  and  to  guard  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  separate  sec- 
tions. These  constitutions  can  only 
be  amended  after  long  deliberation,  by 
the  people  themselves.  England  has 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Its  so-called 


Constitution  is  a thing  of  tradition, 
sentiment  and  abstraction,  and  not 
organic,  supreme  settled  law.  Brit- 
ish Parliament  renders  what  is  con- 
stitutional to-day,  unconstitutional 
to-morrow.  The  courts  construe  the 
laws  but  they  cannot  protect  one  de- 
partment from  another,  nor  the  indi- 
vidual against  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority. This  is  a fundamental  differ- 
ence at  the  outset.  Some  of  Dickens’ 
Works  draw  very  good  pictures  of  the 
state  of  things,  in  this  particular. 

Further,  the  United  States  has  a real 
executive,  elected  for  a stated  term, 
who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  and  navies,  who  appoints 
judges,  etc.,  and  who  has  a veto  power. 
England  has  a hereditary  figure-head 
as  executive,  whose  only  function  is  to 
hold  levees  and  decide  points  in  offi- 
cial etiquette;  and  it  has  another  exec- 
utive, consisting  of  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  called  a Cabinet, 
which  exercises  real  executive  power, 
although  unauthorized  by  statute, 
without  any  check  on  its  authority, 
with  no  settled  term  of  office,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  swept  out  of  office  at  any 
time,  by  a gust  of  popular  passion.  No 
wonder  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury 
laud  and  admire  our  wonderful  consti- 
tution. 

Both  countries  have  two  houses  in 
the  legislative  department,  but  that 
ends  the  resemblance.  In  England 
the  Upper  house  is  composed  of  life 
members,  who  represent  aristocracy  or 
religious  caste  in  politics,  who  are  of 
no  account  whatever  and  are  only  in 
the  way  to  obstruct  serious  and  neces- 
sary legislation.  With  us  the  Senate 
is  a real,  live  body  with  substantial 
powers,  assisting  the  executive  in  ap- 
pointments, and  uniting  with  the  lower 
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house  in  originating  laws.  Our  House 
of  Representatives  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers who  are  paid,  so  that  the  poorest 
man  can  hold  the  office  if  worthy, 
without  being  under  obligation  to  any- 
one; and  his  term  is  fixed.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  this  is  again  the 
opposite,  and  the  Cabinet  decides 
whether  they  shall  be  in  office  a week 
or  longer,  by  simply  ordering  a new 
election  any  time.  Lastly  the  S upreme 
Court  appointed  by  the  president  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  is  above  all, 
and  sees  that  the  Constitution,  the  ulti- 
mate organic  will  of  the  people , is  pre- 
served intact.  If  these  peculiarities  of 
our  system  of  government  are  derived 
from  England,  we  would  infer  that  the 
average  Englishman  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  them;  and  it  is  very 
strange  that  Gladstone  should  say: 
“ The  American  Constitution  is,  as  far 
as  I can  see,  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off,  at  a given  time,  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man.” 

Our  Federal  Constitution  was  a result 
of  the  embodying  of  the  best  and  nec- 
essary features  of  the  state  constitutions 
which  had  been  previously  formed  in 
the  different  states,  and  of  these  New 
York  contributed  not  alone  the  best  but 
the  largest  number. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  New  York  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  its  original  settlers, 
as  they  were  in  the  majority,  and  their 
notions  of  civil  and  religious  rights 
were  advocated  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who,  with  his  French  education  and 
statesmanship,  was  far-sighted  enough 
to  select  the  best.  Besides,  whatever 
else  was  adopted  was  the  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Puritans  and 
Quakers,  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  English  institutions  they  had  so 


happily  escaped  from,  and  which  they 
detested;  having  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  the  broad  and  liberal 
institutions  in  Holland.  And  further, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth came  directly  from  that  land, 
where,  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
city  of  Delft,  they  had  their  congrega- 
tion and  church  with  their  minister, 
Robinson,  who  accompanied  them. 

These  pilgrims  are  accredited  by 
New  England  historians  with  the  in- 
vention of  three  distinct  institu- 
tions; namely,  1st,  the  free  school 
system  of  the  United  States;  2d,  the 
township  system ; and  3d,  the  system 
of  recording  deeds  and  mortgages.  The 
inference  that  these  three  important 
institutions  which  did  exist  in  New 
England,  and  which  certainly  did  not 
exist  in  Great  Britain,  would  be  natural 
enough  to  p3ople  who  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  othercountries,  and  who,  when 
they  do  not  find  a thing  in  England, 
conclude  that  it  is  an  invention.  The 
first  settlers  never  claimed  these  inven- 
tions, and,  although  English-like,  they 
did  not  give  the  credit  to  the  country 
where  they  had  sojourned ; these  sim- 
ple and  sturdy  artisans  would  be  both 
amazed  and  amused  could  they  now 
read  about  their  wonderful  inventive 
faculties,  which  their  proud  and  loving 
descendants  ascribe  to  them. 

Thomas  Hooker,  a refugee  preacher 
who  had  lived  three  years  in  Holland, 
and  his  Colonists,  most  of  whom  had 
lived  in  the  city  of  Leyden  and  par- 
taken of  the  advantages  of  its  famous 
stale-established  university  which  had 
been  in  full  operation  for  50  years, 
would  have  been  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, could  they  have  listened  to  the 
oration  of  Edward  Everett  in  1836. 
This  latter  gentleman  coolly  stated  at 
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the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Harvard  College,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1636,  on  the  land  which  these 
colonists  opened  up,  that  previous  to 
this  date,  it  was  unknown  in  history 
for  people  to  give  their  own  money 
through  their  representatives  to  found 
a place  of  education;  simply  because 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
had  appropriated  the  sum  of  £4000  to 
that  institution.  These  are  the  kind 
of  historical  deductions  that  are  served 
up  for  our  delectation. 

When  learning  began  to  revive,  Italy 
felt  the  first  impulse;  it  then  extended 
to  Germany  and  Holland.  In  the  year 
1400,  there  was  established  at  Deventer 
in  the  northeast  of  the  Netherlands,  an 
association  called  tjie  Brethren  of  the 
Life  in  Common.  Our  Christian 
Brothers  founded  by  De  La  Salle  are 
almost  the  same.  They  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  establishment  of  schools. 
In  1430,  they  had  established  45 
branches  and  by  1460,  about  150,  all 
subject  to  the  mother-house  at  Deven- 
ter. St.  Thomas  a Kempis  presided 
over  the  one  at  Zwolle.  It  would  take 
a paper  in  itself  to  go  into  details 
about  the  results  of  these  schools,  and 
of  the  famous  scholars  which  they  pro- 
duced, such  as  Hegius,  Dringberg,  Lon- 
gius,  Erasmus,  Versalius,  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde,  etc.  Even  William  the  Silent 
could  say  a little,  for  he  spoke  and 
wrote  with  equal  facility,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Flemish  and  Spanish,  and  he 
was  simply  a specimen  of  the  men  at 
the  time.  Motley  says  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a child  of  sufficient  age 
that  could  not  write  and  speak  two 
languages.  Guicciardini,  writing  at  the 
time,  says  that  even  the  peasants  were 
able  to  read  and  write  well. 


As  I stated  before,  during  the  war 
with  Spain  these  schools  were  simply 
turned  into  State  schools  and  support- 
ed by  general  taxation,  so  that  William 
Penn  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  his 
Dutch  wife,  and  his  fellow  Quakers, 
while  they  lived  in  Amsterdam,  could 
send  their  children  to  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  schools  that  his  descendants 
can  make  use  of  in  Philadelphia  at 
this  day.  Do  not  forget,  this  was  the 
sixteenth  century,  not  the  eighteenth 
or  the  nineteenth.  Besides,  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
were  formed  the  so-called  Guilds  of 
Rhetoric.  These  were  associations  of 
mechanics  and  artisans,  where,  besides 
the  ordinary  discussions  of  literature 
and  art,  the  members  amused  them- 
selves, and  instructed  their  fellow- 
towns  people  with  concerts,  dramatic 
exhibitions,  and  the  representation  of 
allegories  conveying  moral  truths.  The 
written  Bible  and  parts  of  it  were  to  be 
found  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  long 
before  Martin  Luther  was  bom.  Eras- 
mus in  1516  made  an  original  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin ; 
and  prior  to  1538  more  than  fifteen 
editions  of  the  entire  work  and  thirty- 
four  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
alone  had  been  printed  in  Dutch  and 
Flemish. 

Is  it  strange  that  the  Quakers  and 
Puritans  should  establish  schools  in 
the  beginning,  just  as  the  settlers  of 
New  Amsterdam  did,  when  these  no- 
tions had  been  forced  into  them? 

Some  people  always  want  facts  to  be 
nailed  down  with  dates  and  statistics. 
So  in  this  connection  I will  give  just 
a few.  In  1647,  the  Massachusetts  col- 
ony passed  a law  that  every  township 
of  fifty  householders  should  appoint  a 
schoolmaster,  wages  to  be  paid  by  par- 
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ents  or  the  public  at  large.  In  1665, 
every  town  in  Massachusetts  had  a com- 
mon school.  The  other  New  England 
colonies  followed.  New  Amsterdam  in 
the  meantime  hod  free  schools.  This 
was  our  beginning;  in  1889,  the  United 
States  spent  over  $130,000,000  for  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  schools. 
In  Virginia,  which  was  a purely  ultra 
English  colony,  Gov.  Berkeley  in  1671 
wrote  to  England,  that  he  thanked 
God  that  there  were  no  free  schools  in 
that  settlement.  This  was  the  type  of 
the  English  Tory  who  was  to  remain 
unchanged  for  200  years  to  come. 

In  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  some  Grammar  or  Latin 
schools  were  established,  eighteen  for 
the  whole  kingdom.  These  were  pure- 
ly charitable  where  learning  was  given 
as  an  alms.  The  government  did 
nothing  further  for  three  centuries  till 
1832,  when  Parliament  made  for  this 
object  the  grand  appropriation  of  20,- 
000  pounds, — $100,000;  this  was  in- 
creased gradually  till  1869,  when  one- 
half  a million  pounds  were  granted, 
about  one-fifth  as  much  as  New  York 
alone  granted.  It  was  only  in  1870  that 
England  entered  upon  a system  of  na- 
tional education.  I allow  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions,  whether  we  are 
to  look  to  England  for  the  notion  of 
maintaining  free  schools,  or  whether 
the  pilgrims  invented  it  while  being 
tossed  about  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  township  system,  a thing  that 
we  are  all  so  familiar  with,  can  be  ex- 
amined very  briefly.  Local  self-gov- 
ernment is  its  feature,  every  township 
electing  its  own  officers,  and  voting  the 
sums  for  its  necessary  expenses.  Above 
this  is  the  county,  then  the  state,  the 
Federal  Government  managing  only 
the  national  matters.  Thus  every  town- 


ship is  a little  republic  for  itself,  and 
there  is  a separation  of  local  from  na- 
tional affaire.  The  system  is  almost 
perfect,  and  it  is  only  lately,  when 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was  advocated, 
that  it  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  so  simple  that 
every  citizen  understands  it  easily,  and 
can  explain  it  to  othere. 

In  England,  exoept  in  those  sections 
where  the  Puritans  lived,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a system, 
and  the  consequent  helter-skelter 
confusion  is  something  which  seems 
almost  incredible.  If  you  ask  an  Eng- 
lishman how  local  affaire  are  managed, 
he  will  look  at  you  with  wonder.  He 
can,  perhaps,  give  you  some  information 
about  his  own  parish,  or  county,  but 
of  the  general  relation  he  knows  noth- 
ing. 

A book  called  Local  Government,  in 
the  English  Citizen  Series,  tells  a tale 
of  almost  incredible  confusion,  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste.  It  says:  “Local 
Government  in  this  country  may  be 
fitly  described  as  consisting  of  a chaos 
of  areas,  a chaos  of  authorities,  and  a 
chaos  of  rates.”  After  giving  a long 
list  of  the  most  amazing  conflicts  of 
stupid  arrangements,  it  shows  how  sec- 
tions overlap  one  another,  making  a 
perfect  tangle  of  jurisdictions,  one. 
farm  of  about  200  acres  being  in  12 
different  parishes  and  subject  to  50 
different  rates.  Some  districts  are  gov- 
erned by  12  to  20  different  local  au- 
thorities selected  at  different  times, 
with  different  qualifications  for  the 
voters.  No  wonder,  it  says,  that  every 
Englishman  gives  the  subject  up  in 
despair,  as  incapable  of  comprehension. 
This  is  the  case  in  England  to-day  and 
nobody  could  believe  that  the  town- 
ship idea  came  from  it.  The  first  aet- 
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tiers  brought  it  from  Holland,  where  it 
was  in  existence  for  centuries,  and  to 
which  it  had  come  from  Italy. 

The  long  war  which  was  waged  with 
Spain  at  the  time  that  Elizabeth  reign- 
ed in  England,  was  caused  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Philip  II.  to  take  away  the 
privilege  of  electing  their  own  officers 
and  magistrates  from  the  towns  and 
localities  in  the  Netherlands,  and  try- 
ing to  enforce  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation and  consent.  It  was  to  pre- 
serve these  very  privileges  which  their 
forefathers  had  wrested  from  the  House 
of  Burgundy,  and  which  were  embod- 
ied in  their  Magna  Charta,  or  as  they 
called  it  “Grooke  Privelegie,”  that 
these  burghers  or  common  people,  not  bar- 
ons as  in  England,  gave  up  their  religion, 
their  lives,  and  were  willing  to  be  blot- 
ted out  of  existence,  rather  than  to  allow 
their  chartered  rights  to  be  abrogated. 
As  this  war  was  successful,  a republic 
was  established  consisting  of  a union  of 
provinces  or  states  almost  like  our  own: 
the  township  system  being  in  full  oper- 
ation when  the  pilgrims  were  its  guests, 
they  had  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity of  discovering  the  township  system 
and  its  simple  and  effective  method  of 
keeping  order  and  dispensing  justice. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  to  school 
in  New  York,  no  doubt  recall  a sen- 
tence in  Goold  Brown’s  Grammar 
which  besides  drilling  us  in  analysis 
also  taught  a lesson  in  patriotism.  The 
sentence  is:  “ Thomas  Jefferson  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  a native  of  Virginia.”  We  all 
know  the  Immortal  Document.  I do 
not  think  that  Thomas  Jefferson  claim- 
ed to  originate  it,  for  he  was  a plain, 
democratic  and  truthful  man.  But  I 
have  heard  4th  of  July  orators  speak 
of  it  as  the  first  which  ever  appeared 


in  history.  Lord  Somers  had  a trans- 
lation of  one  in  his  possession  which 
he  made  use  of  for  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  by  which  England  so  cruelly 
chased  out  poor  James  II.  The  one  of 
which  he  had  a translation  was  passed 
in  1581,  when  representatives  of  the 
twelve  states  met  at  The  Hague,  and  on 
July  26th  passed  the  following:  “All 
mankind  know  that  a prince  is  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  cherish  his  subjects, 
even  as  a shepherd  to  guard  his  sheep. 
When,  therefore,  the  prince  does  not 
fulfill  his  duty  as  protector ; when  he 
oppresses  his  subjects,  destroys  their 
ancient  liberties,  and  treats  them  as 
slaves,  he  is  to  be  considered  not  a 
prince  but  a tyrant.  As  such  the  es- 
tates of  the  land  may  lawfully  depose 
him,  etc.,  etc.”  Then  giving  a long 
list  of  rights  invaded  and  trampled 
upon,  etc.,  etc.,  it  ends  by  saying: 
“Obeying  the  law  of  nature,  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  rights,  charters  and  lib- 
erties of  our  fatherland,  determined  to 
escape  from  Slavery  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  making  known  our  decision  to  the 
world,  we  declare  the  King  of  Spain 
deposed  from  his  sovereignty,  and  pro- 
claim that  we  recognize  hereafter  nei- 
ther his  title  nor  jurisdiction. 

Thus  we  see  how  Philip  II.,  this 
Catholic  king  of  Spain,  by  his  viola- 
tion of  a sacred  oath,  which  he  took  to 
guarantee  to  these  people  their  rights 
and  liberties,  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing lost  to  the  Church;  and  by  his  ;ruel 
oppression  and  wholesale  murdering  of 
them,  evoked  in  them  their  stubborn 
disposition,  which  rendered  those  of 
their  descendants  who  followed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  later  on  to  England 
and  Ireland,  such  wrong-headed  and 
violent  persecutors  of  Catholicism  in 
those  countries.  The  air  of  intoler- 
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ance  which  exists  in  England,  no 
doubt  is  the  cause  of  this;  for  their 
mother  land,  is  liberality  itself,  and  to- 
day not  a Catholic  or  Jew  or  Protes- 
tant of  any  shade,  has  a single  griev- 
ance to  complain  of. 

The  third  invention  ascribed  to  the 
Pilgrims,  is  the  recording  of  deeds  and 
mortgages.  This  great  institution  to- 
gether with  the  easy  distribution  and 
subdivision  of  land,  which  exists  in 
this  country,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  cause  of  our  wonderful  pros- 
perity, is  80  simple , that  any  American 
of  average  intelligence  can  search  his 
own  title,  or  have  it  done  by  a lawyer 
for  a trifling  sum. 

In  England,  except  in  some  small 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  sys- 
tem of  recording  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced, nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  All 
title-deeds  are  kept  by  the  owner,  and 
unless  a careful  examination  is  made 
by  a lawyer,  there  is  no  security  for  a 
purchaser  whatever.  In  no  other  civ- 
ilized country  do  sales  and  mortgages 
of  land  habitually  take  so  long  a time 
to  transact,  and  nowhere  else  are  the 
charges  in  the  case  of  small  properties 
so  great.  Neither  can  land  be  bought 
or  subdivided  readily ; and  as  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Land  Leagues,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  show  us,  these  are  the 
main  causes  of  so  much  distress  and 
misery  in  that  sad  land  once  known  as 
Merry  England. 

No  traveller,  unless  he  shut  his  eyes, 
can  fail  to  notice  the  sad  condition  of 
the  common  people  of  England,  as 
compared  with  those  of  France  and 
Germany.  A few  beautiful  country 
seats  and  castles  neatly  kept  and  beau- 
tifully situated  do  not  indicate  the  hap- 
piness of  the  common  people. 

Robert  Burns  instances  these  facts 


in  several  of  his  poems.  Two  of  which 
you,  no  doubt,  recognize : 

“ If  I’m  designed  yon  lordling’s  slave, 
By  Nature’s  law  designed, 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E’er  planted  in  my  mind? 

If  not,  why  am  I subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn? 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 
To  make  his  fellow  mourn?” 

And  again, 

“ Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca’ed  a lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a’  that; 
Tho’  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 
He’s  but  a coof  for  a’  that : 

For  a’  that,  and  a*  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a’  that, 

The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a’  that.” 

The  recording  system  and  its  natural 
result,  the  subdivision  of  land,  so  that 
anyone  with  energy  and  ambition  can 
own  his  own  home,  as  well  as  the  care- 
ful recording  of  births,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages and  deaths,  have  prevailed  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  for  centur- 
ies back;  and  the  Puritan  Pilgrims’  de- 
scendants can  search  the  records  to-day 
for  any  of  the  above  items  relating  to 
their  forefathers  in  the  17th  century. 

So  we  see  from  this  cursory  glance 
that  the  five  most  important  of  our 
American  Institutions  were  not  trans- 
planted by  the  colonies,  from  England, 
all  shouters  and  Anglo-maniacs  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Besides 
these  five ; namely,  Religious  Liberty, 
Written  Constitutions,  Free  School 
System,  Township  System  and  the  Re- 
cording System,  we  have  several  others 
which  I will  not  take  up,  such  as: 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  The  Written 
Ballot,  Charitable  Institutions,  Prison 
Reforms,  Public  Libraries,  with  accessi- 
ble documents,  Normal  Schools,  etc.,  all 
of  which  can  be  examined,  with  the 
same  results.  Even  our  legal  system, 
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although  we  use  English  terms  and 
English  cumbrous  methods,  can  be 
shown  to  be  ahead  of  the  British  sys- 
tem. This  would  require  a long  paper 
for  itself,  but  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  most  of  our  Common  Laws  are  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  that  certain  crimes  have  similar 
punishments  the  world  over,  and  that 
these  laws  are  but  the  common  herit- 
age of  modern  nations  from  the  Justin- 
ian pandects  and  codifications.  All 
that  seems  to  be  left  is  the  language. 
True  we  call  it  English,  but  I have 
met  numbers  of  Englishmen  who  told 
me  kindly , so  as  not  to  hurt  my  feelings, 
but  firmly  nevertheless,  that  our  Amer- 
ican English  was  decidedly  off  color, 
that  our  enunciation,  pronunciation 
and  idioms  were  simply  shocking.  To 
which  I invariably  replied  to  their 
amazement,  that  I fully  agreed  with 
them,  and  that  we  did  not  claim  to 
speak  their  rich  tongue,  but  only  spoke 
United  States.  We  have  adopted  the 
language  of  England,  and  claim  its 
glorious  Teutonic  Literature  as  our 
own ; we  appreciate  the  latter  far  more 
than  they  do  themselves,  and  our  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  not  of  English 
descent,  are  obliged  to  give  up  their 
musical,  soft  and  sweet  languages,  such 
as  Irish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  to  master  this  noble  but 
unmusical  language. 

To  conclude,  I will  give  Douglas 
Campbell’s  illustration,  which  is  a hap- 
py one.  Comparatively  few  persons, 
perhaps,  appreciate  how  recent  a sci- 
ence is  that  of  historical  investigation. 
Less  than  a century  and  a half  ago, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  lying  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  requesting  a friend  to 
read  to  him,  was  asked  to  select  the 
book.  “ Anything  but  history,”  he 


answered : “ that  must  be  false.”  The 
dying  statesman,  who,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  as  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  bad  been  making  history, 
knew  full  well  whereof  he  spoke. 

We  know,  now,  that  national  ar- 
chives are  being  opened  for  research, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  having  thrown  open 
for  comparison  and  study,  those  of  the 
Vatican;  that  history  has  to  be  entire- 
ly re-written,  and  that  scholars  to-day 
are  anxious  to  give  credit  to  those  to 
whom  it  belongs.  Campbell  says:  “ Let 
us  imagine  that  Japan,  instead  of  send- 
ing a few  score  of  students  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  had  sent  over  many  thou- 
sand families,  and  had  kept  five  or  six 
thousand  soldiers  in  our  army  for  some 
forty  years ; and  that  during  the  same 
period  a hundred  thousand  Americans 
had  settled  in  Japan  itself.  Imagine, 
further,  that  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
a number  of  the  Japanese  settlers  in 
America  had  started  out  to  found  a 
colony  in  some  newly  discovered  land, 
and  that  there  had  been  added  to  their 
ranks  a large  number  of  Americans 
and  some  twenty  thousand  other  Jap- 
anese, some  of  whom  had  lived  in 
America,  and  most  of  the  others  going 
from  sections  of  Japan  in  which  Amer- 
icans had  been  living  for  many  years. 
These  colonists  found  a mighty  state, 
whose  people  speak  Japanese,  but  have 
almost  no  Japanese  institutions,  hav- 
ing established  a republic,  and  copied 
their  institutions  mainly  irom  the 
United  States.  The  writer  who  after 
two  centuries  should  sit  down  to  com- 
pose a history  of  this  new  republic, 
and,  omitting  all  reference  to  the 
United  States,  credit  these  settlers  with 
the  invention  of  their  un-Japanese  in- 
stitutions, would  be  simply  following 
the  example  of  the  English  and  most 
of  the  American  authors  who  have 
written  of  Americaand  her  institutions. 
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WORDSWORTH’S  “ RECLUSE.” 

BY  REV.  EDMUND  HILL,  C.  P. 


In  a very  complete  edition  of  W ords- 
worth,  published  by  McMillan  & Co., 
in  1888,  and  enriched  by  an  admirable 
“Introduction”  by  Mr.  John  Morley, 
we  have  one  poem  never  before  given 
to  the  world : The  First  Book  of  “ The 
Recluse.”  It  was  written  apparently 
after  the  Prelude  had  been  finished: 
some  few  years  after  Wordsworth  had 
made  his  home  in  the  vale  of  Gras- 
mere, and  while  he  was  planning  the 
remainder  of  his  “ philosophical  poem,” 
whereof  the  “ Prelude”  was  to  stand  as 
first  part.  He  composed  the  “ Excur- 
sion” as  second  part;  but  after  writing 
this  “First  Book  of  the  Recluse.” 
Then  at  last  left  his  design  unfinished. 

The  one  book  we  have,  however, 
with  the  title  of  “ Recluse,”  is  precious 
by  itself.  We  are  surprised  that  its 
publication  was  so  long  withheld.  It 
contains  some  of  the  poet’s  best  pas- 
sages in  blank  verse ; and  is  certainly 
a vast  improvement  on  the  “ Prelude  ” 
in  point  of  freedom  from  those  “ great 
tracts”  (to  use  Mr.  Morley’s  words) 
“ which,  by  no  definition  and  on  no 
terms,  can  be  called  poetry.”  Yes,  the 
lover  of  Wordsworth  has  a deal  of  for- 
giving to  do  for  such  quantities  of 
“ measured  prose  ” — the  phrase  by 
which  the  French  call  all  blank  verse. 

The  “ Recluse  ” first  pictures  the  boy 
at  Grasmere : how,  even  then,  he  fell 
in  love  with  the  spot. — 

“ He  thought  of  clouds 
That  sail  on  winds:  of  breezes  that  delight 
To  play  on  water  or  in  endless  chase 
Pursue  each  other  through  the  yielding 
plain 


Of  grass  or  corn,  over  and  through  and 
through, 

In  billow  after  billow  evermore 
Disporting.  Nor  unmindful  was  the  boy 
Of  sunbeams,  meadows,  butterflies  and 
birds; 

Of  fluttering  sylphs  and  softly  gliding  faysf 
Genii,  and  winged  angels  that  are  lords 
Without  restraint  of  all  which  they  behold. 
The  illusion  strengthening  as  he  gased,  he 
felt 

That  such  unfettered  liberty  was  his, 

Such  power  and  joy:  but  only  for  this  end. 
To  flit  from  field  to  rock,  from  rock  to  field ; 
From  shore  to  island  and  from  isle  to  shore ; 
From  open  ground  to  covered ; from  a bed 
Of  meadow  flowers  into  a tuft  of  wood: 
From  high  to  low,  from  low  to  high ; yet 
still 

Within  the  bound  of  this  huge  concave: 
here 

Must  be  his  home;  this  valley  be  his 
world.” 

Then  the  poet  tells  of  his  return  to 
this  enchanting  scene  after  the  wander- 
ings of  years:  how  he  found  nature 
still  unchanged,  her  charms  fresh  and 
new  as  at  first,  only  better  understood 
by  the  man.  His  well-stored  mind, 
the  wiser  for  his  years  of  roving,  fixes 
upon  this  spot  as  the  nook  of  all  oth- 
ers, in  which  to  repose  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  its  ambitious  poem  “ on  man, 
nature,  and  society.” — 

“ Nowhere  els  is  found, 
Nowhere  ( or  is  it  fancy  ? ) can  be  found, 
The  one  sensation  that  is  here.  ’Tie  here, 
Here  as  it  found  its  way  into  my  heart 
In  childhood;  here  as  it  abides  by  day, 

By  night,  here  only ; or  in  chosen  minds 
That  take  it  with  them  hence  where'er  they  go. 
’Tis,  but  I cannot  name  it,  ’tis  the  sense 
Of  majesty,  and  beauty,  and  repose: 

A blendedxholinm  of  earth  and  sky; 

Something  that  makes  this  individual  spot, 
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This  small  abiding-place  of  many  men, 

A termination  and  a last  retreat, 

A centre,  come  from  wheresoe’er  yon  will, 
A whole  without  dependence  or  defect, 
Made  for  itself  and  happy  in  itself, 

Perfect  contentment,  unity  entire.” 

The  poet,  however,  had  not  to  play 
hermit  in  this  chosen  abode.  Even 
before  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1802,  he  had  the  sweet  companion- 
ship of  his  sister. — 

“ On  nature’s  invitation  do  I come, 

By  reason  sanctioned.  Can  the  choice 
mislead 

That  made  the  calmest,  fairest  spot  on 
earth, 

With  all  its  unappropriated  good, 

My  own  ? And  not  mine  only ; for  with  me 
Entrenched,  say  rather  peacefully  embow- 
ered, 

Under  yon  orchard,  in  yon  humble  cot, 

A younger  orphan  of  a home  extinct, 

The  only  daughter  of  my  parents  dwells.” 

Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  his  future  wife  soon  after 
settling  here:  for  he  adds,  evidently 
alluding  to  her : — 

“ Mine  eyes  did  ne’er 
Fix  on  a lovely  object,  nor  my  mind 
Take  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  happy 
thoughts, 

But  either  she  whom  now  I have ; who  now 
Divides  with  me  this  loved  abode,  was 
there, 

Or  not  far  off.  Where’er  my  foot-step3 
turned, 

Her  voice  was  like  a hidden  bird  that  sang; 

The  thought  of  her  was  like  a flash  of  light, 
Or  an  unseen  companionship,  a breath 
Of  fragrance  independent  of  the  wind.” 

The  last  passage  1 shall  quote  from 
his  poem  is  one  on  “ Solitude.”  The 
student  of  Wordsworth  cannot  fail  to 
notice,  especially  if  he  has  been  pre- 
viously a lover  of  Byron’s  poetry,  that 
the  former’s  intense  love  of  nature  in 
no  degree  lessened  his  love  to  his  fel- 
low men.  Finding  in  nature,  as 
Wordsworth  did,  a sacramental  medi- 


um ( so  to  speak  ) of  communion  with 
the  Creator;  and  again,  believing,  as 
he  firmly  did,  in  a Personal  God  and 
in  Christianity;  he  was  drawn  the 
more  by  his  love  of  nature  to  appreci- 
ate what  he  calls  the  “ divine  in  man.” 
Consequently,  while  deploring  the 
evils  of  human  society,  and  glad  to  be 
at  a distance  from  them,  he  was  ever 
inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture;  and  the  peaceful  little 
community  in  the  vale  of  Grasmere 
only  enhanced  for  him  the  charms  of 
nature. — 

“ Say  boldly,  then,  that  solitude  is  not 
Where  these  things  are.  He  truly  is  alone, 
He  of  the  multitude  whose  eyes  are  doomed 
To  hold  a vacant  commerce  day  by  day 
With  objects  wnnting  life  - repelling  love . 

He  by  the  vast  metropolis  immured, 

Where  pity  shrinks  from  unremitting  calls ; 
Where  numbers  overwhelm  humanity, 

And  neighborhood  serves  rather  to  divide 
Than  to  unite.  What  sighs  more  deep  than 
his, 

Whose  nobler  will  hath  long  been  sacrificed ; 
Who  must  inhabit,  under  a black  sky, 

A city,  where  if  indifference  to  disgust 
Yield  not  to  scorn  or  sorrow,  living  men 
Are  ofttimee  to  their  fellow-men  no  more 
Than  to  the  forest  hermit  are  the  leaves 
That  hang  aloft  in  myriads:  nay  far  less; 
For  they  protect  his  walk  from  sun  and 
shower, 

Swell  his  devotion  with  their  voice  in 
storms, 

And  whisper  while  the  stars  twinkle  among 
them 

His  lullaby.  From  crowded  streets  remote, 
Far  from  the  living  and  dead  wilderness 
Of  the  thronged  world , society  is  here 
A true  community,  a genuine  frame 
Of  many  into  one  incorporate.” 

Here  he  bewails  the  unsocial  condi- 
tions of  the  city  in  the  spirit  of  the 
philanthropist,  not  of  the  cynic. 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  passage 
two  stanzas  from  “ Childe  Harold  ” on 
the  subject  of  “ Solitude 
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‘‘  To  sit  on  rocks  to  muse  o’er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  domin- 
ion dwell, 

And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been : 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a fold : 
Alone  o’er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean: 
This  is  not  solitude:  ’tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature’s  charms  and  view 
her  stores  unrolled. 

“ But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock 
of  men, 

To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess; 

And  roam  along  the  world’s  tired  denixen, 
With  none  who  bids  u$}  none  whom  we  can  blew, 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress: 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness 
endued, 

If  we  were  not,  wou  d seem  to  smile  the 
less, 

Of  all  that  follow'd,  flattr’d  sought  and 
sued:— 

This  is  to  be  alone:  this,  this,  is  solitude ! ” 
Beautiful  lines,  undoubtedly,  but 
tinged  by  a bitterness  which  is  wholly 
absent  from  Wordsworth’s  page.  If 
there  really  be  any  one  “ with  none 
who  bless  him,  none  whom  he  can 
bless,”  the  fault  lies  in  himself.  We 
have  a duty  to  make  ourselves  a source 
of  good  to  others ; and  if  we  endeavor 
to  fulfill  this  duty,  some  one  will 
“smile  the  less”  when  we  are  gone. 
Poor  Byron  put  forth  a much  truer 
and  worthier  sentiment  a few  years 
later: 

“Ah,  surely  nothing  dies  but  something 
mourns!  ” 

But  in  dealing  with  the  errors  of  the 
“ great  pain-inspired  genius,  ” as  he 
has  been  truly  called,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  a remark  of  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  on  occasion  of  a speech 
about  the  author  of  “ Childe  Harold:  ” 
“ Moreover  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
whereas  it  is  continually  forgotten , that 
Lord  Byron  was  always  a very  yoxmg 


man.”  Yes,  why  is  this  fact  “ contin- 
ually forgotten  ? ” It  is  never  forgotten 
in  the  case  of  Shelley.  But  if  Shelley 
died  at  thirty,  Byron  died  at  thirty- 
six:  an  age  when  most  men  are  just 
beginning  to  cut  their  common-sense 
teeth. 

Wordsworth  was  an  exception  to 
most  men  here.  He  was  thirty-five, 
according  to  his  own  dating,  when  he 
finished  the  “ Prelude,  or  the  Growth 
of  a Poet’s  Mind.”  He  began  it  at 
twenty-nine.  Remarkably  favored  in 
his  earlier  associations,  he  grew  up 
wise  and  calm,  and  aspired  to  become 
a teacher,  as  he  said  himself.  A teach- 
er he  did  become.  As  Mr.  Morley  re- 
marks, “ He  is  a teacher,  or  he  is  noth- 
ing. ‘ To  console  the  afflicted,  to  add 
sunshine  to  day-light,  by  making  the 
happy  happier;  to  teach  the  young 
and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to  see, 
to  think,  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  be- 
come more  actively  and  sincerely  vir- 
tuous ’ — that  was  his  vocation  : to 
show  that  the  mutual  adaptation  of 
the  external  world  and  the  inner  mind 
is  able  to  shape  a paradise  from  1 the 
simple  produce  of  the  common  day  ’ — 
that  was  his  high  argument.”  Again,  he 
“lived  with  nature,”  continues  the 
same  writer,  “ yet  raged  no  angry  rail- 
ing war  against  society” — as  Byron 
did.  “ Communion  with  nature  is,  in 
Wordsworth’s  doctrine,  the  school  of 
duty.  With  Byron,  nature  is  the 
mighty  consoler  and  the  vindicator  of 
the  rebel.” 

Mathew  Arnold  has  happily  desig- 
nated our  poet’s  peculiar  gift  : 

“ Time  may  restore  us  in  his  course 

Goethe’s  sage  m nd  and  Byron’s  force. 

But  where  shall  Europe’s  latter  hour 

Again  find  Wordsworth’s  healing  power?” 
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V. 

Cliff  Haven,  July,  1896. 

My  Dear  Kate: — So  you  really 
could  not  join  us!  I watched  out 
with  the  fidelity  of  Rebecca  and  the 
uncertainty  of  Sister  Ann  for  the  form 
of  a telegraph  messenger  boy  hasten- 
ing in  my  direction,  until,  as  my  eye- 
sight was  nearly  gone,  and  my  disap- 
pointment echoing  in  my  heart, 

“There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 

******* 

Alone  I wander  to  and  fro, 

Oriana.” 

Your  missive  arrived  via  an  extra 
post. 

You  can  imagine  what  I thought, 
and  what,  if  a kindred  soul  had  been 
near,  I would  have  said.  Truly  you 
are  missing  a fine  thing — yes,  an  op- 
portunity. Every  hour  I long  to  put 
the  same  in  the  way  of  not  a few  of 
my  social  co-laborers.  I would  enjoy, 
— yes,  wickedly  enjoy — placing  Kate 
Brown  in  a front  seat  of  the  Audito- 
rium during  Father  White’s  lectures 
on  Christian  Art.  She  would  tear 
down,  as  a result,  those  grewsome  post- 
ers which  adorn,  or  rather  destroy,  the 
walls  of  her  den  at  “ Ledgewood.”  Then 
in  a cool  corner,  where  the  gentle 
breezes  of  the  lake  could  fan  her  excit- 
ed brain,  would  I pose  Anna  Brent, 
who  thinks  Catholicity  is,  in  the  gen- 
eral run,  likely  to  evade  those  ques- 
tions which  require  a little  independ- 
ence and  breadth  of  argument.  You 
remember  the  day  last  winter  when 


she  asserted  that  the  policy  of  our 
grand  old  Church  was  not  unlike  the 
time-honored  game  of  “ Hide  and 
Seek.”  She  had  gotten  hold  of  “ The 
Monthly  Topic,”  and  used  as  her  argu- 
ment, or  rather  to  strengthen  the  same, 
the  fact  that  its  editor  was  a cultured 
Catholic.  He  may  have  been  once, 
but  I think  now  he  is  a fine  specimen 
of  a dyspeptic  cynic , at  war  with  himself, 
and  out  with  the  well  meaning  world 
at  large.  Anna  is  worse  than  a man 
without  a country;  she  is  a woman 
without  a religious  creed.  Dr.  Daniels 
would  enlighten  her  in  his  course,  even 
if  he  did  not  convince  her  wholly. 
Time  would  do  the  latter  I fancy. 

Well,  perhaps  I am  over  solicitous 
for  these  friends,  and  in  danger  of  be- 
ing numbered  myself  among  the  car- 
riers of  empty  lamps.  It  is  easier,  no 
doubt,  to  see  the  flaw  in  another’s 
views  than  to  recognize  the  void  in 
one’s  own. 

Where  shall  I begin  to  tell  you  of 
the  Assembly  happenings?  We  are 
still  being  lectured  to, — let  us  hope  with 
good  effect, — talking,  walking,  and  find- 
ing enough  of  the  leaven  of  pleasure  in 
our  daily  routine  to  save  the  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing too  serious  to  be  rational.  Last 
evening  we  were  invited  again  to  the 
Garrison — this  time  to  dine  with  Mrs. 
Carter.  When  I say  toe,  I mean  John, 
Mary,  Carol,  and  myself.  Of  course  we 
went,  and  had  a most  enjoyable  time; 
for  the  fair  hostess  is  even  more  charm- 
ing in  her  own  home,  if  such  were  pos- 
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sible.  After  our  coffee  Lieutenant  Car- 
ter said  to  his  wife : 

“I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  and 
their  daughter  may  come  down  from 
the  Bluff  and  call  this  evening,  at  least 
I told  them  we  would  be  at  home.” 

A trifle  after  eight  the  Wheelers  ar- 
rived, and  with  them  the  no  less  a per- 
sonage than  Mr.  Harper,  who  was  ap- 
parently on  exoellent  terms  with  Miss 
Wheeler.  It  seems  he  is  staying  at  the 
same  hotel  with  them. 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise,  and 
the  shock  to  Carol.  However,  I felt 
cool,  and  she  looked  it. 

Miss  Wheeler  is  the  same  girl  whom 
I liked  so  well  at  Old  Point  Comfort  a 
year  ago.  She  seemed  so  glad  to  renew 
the  acquaintance,  and  really  our  hearty 
greeting  of  each  other  made  us  appear 
more  intimate  than  we  really  were. 
She  expressed  such  interest  in  the 
School  that  I invited  her  to  come  down 
to  listen  to  the  Tennyson  lecture,  on 
Monday.  She  accepted,  and  I stole  a 
look  at  Mr.  Harper’s  face.  It  said  noth- 
ing. It  appeared  as  cool  as  a block  of 
ice,  and  hardly  more  expressive.  Pret- 
ty soon  Mr.  Harper  crossed  to  my  side 
and  sat  down,  saying  as  he  did  so:  “ it 
is  quite  four  years  since  I last  saw  you, 
Miss  Hawkins — yes,  just  four  years 
this  summer,  is  it  not?” 

He  ignored  Carol  completely,  so  I 
resolved  to  punish  him  at  once. 

“ Yes,  it  must  be  about  that  time,  I 
believe.  Miss  Wilkinson  and  I were 
discussing  you  to-day  at  great  length,” 
I replied. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  as  if  he  expected  me 
to  continue. 

I did  not.  He  gave  me  one  look 
and  his  face  paled  a little.  I returned 
his  look  as  indifferently  as  I could. 
Here  our  t&te-k-t&te  ended.  He  found 


Mrs.  Carter’s  Angora  cat  more  enter- 
taining than  I was  for  the  balance  of 
his  call. 

As  the  Wheelers  were  leaving,  Lieu- 
tenant Carter  said  to  Mr.  Harper: 
“ Can  you  not  come  over  to  the  Drees 
Parade  to-morrow  morning?  the  hour 
is  ten-thirty.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Harper, 
“ but  I will  be  on  my  way  north  to- 
morrow at  that  hour.  I am  going  to 
Quebec.” 

The  Lieutenant  accompanied  us 
over  to  the  cottage,  on  the  trolley. 
When  we  were  safe  in  our  room  once 
more,  Carol  said:  “Louise,  did  you 
say  anything  to  Mr.  Harper?” 

“Certainly,”  I replied.  “ I was  obliged 
to  converse  with  him,  but,  I assure  you, 
our  exchange  of  thought  was  most 
meagre  of  interest;  why?” 

“Oh  nothing,  only  Miss  Wheeler 
told  me  he  was  going  to  stay  until  the 
last  of  August,  and  you  heard  what  he 
said  about  to-morrow,  did  you  not?” 
said  Carol. 

“ I fancy  he  has  not  lost  his  old  fac- 
ulty for  altering  his  mind,  even  in 
such  minor  things  as  a summer  vaca- 
tion,” I replied. 

At  luncheon,  on  Wednesday,  John 
said:  “ I saw  Mr.  Harper  leaving  today 
for  the  north.  He  says  that  Cliff 
Haven  is  a dull  hole.” 

I said  nothing,  although  I fairly 
ached  to  speak;  and  even  to  you,  dear 
Kate,  this  is  the  amen  to  a very  peculiar 
summer’s  experience. 

The  Tennyson  lecture  yesterday  was 
fine.  In  fact  this  course  is  almost  the 
leading  one  so  far.  I would  consider 
myself  fortunate  to  hear  every  word  of 
it  over  again. 

You  should  have  heard  Professor 
Kolman  read  “ The  Lady  of  Shallott,” 
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an  extract  from  “ In  Memoriam,”  and 
hie  analysis  of  “The  Idyls  of  the 
King.”  I do  not  wonder  that  worship- 
ping England  found  it  hard  to  choose, 
even  from  among  its  many  singers,  one 
to  even  sit  in  the  dead  poet’s  chair. 
Poor  Austin  has  not  an  enviable  career 
when  it  is  considered  that  like  the 
last  flower  picked  in  the  garden,  his 
beauty  of  thought  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion must  be  compared  to  that  of  such 
a predecessor  as  Tennyson. 

We  had  a charming  discussion  after 
the  lecture  this  evening,  on  the  ve- 
randa of  our  cottage.  In  fact  it  was 
so  enjoyable  that  I must  tell  you  of  it. 
We  brought  home  with  us,  on  the  pre- 
tense of  a fine  view  of  the  lake,  Father 
Kincard  the  editor  of  the  “ Monitor,” 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kindall  the  writers,  Miss 
Dannells  the  Principal  of  the  Mt. 
Kego  Seminary,  Dr.  Horgan  our  spe- 
cial delight,  and  Miss  Mackin  and  her 
niece,  Sallie.  Of  course,  Mr.  Breen 
was  included,  and  we  talked  about — 
what  do  you  imagine?  Not  politics, 
not  religion,  not  law,  not  education, 
but  a co-mingling  of  all, — woman,  or 
rather  her  possibilities  in  the  world  of 
today.  Father  Kincard  started  the 
discussion  by  asking  me  if  our  town 
was  given  over  to  woman’s  clubs?  I 
confessed  to  a membership  in  two,  and 
added  that  they  had  done  more  for  the 
women  of  our  hamlet  than  anything 
else  to  bring  them  out  of  themselves. 

“Well,  this  is  pre-eminently  a wom- 
an’s age,”  said  he  with  a laugh,  “ and 
the  advance  is  a good  one  as  long  as 
its  direction  is  kept  in  the  hand  of 
well  balanced  leaders.” 

“ Or  rather  is  the  result  of  what  an 
intelligent  womanhood  desire,  not 
what  a dissatisfied  or  disgruntled  co- 
hort of  listless  beings  are  trying  to 


force  upon  the  world  in  the  masquer- 
ade of  a vital  issue,”  said  Mary. 

“ Do  you  think  the  present  agitation 
savors  at  all  of  that  ? ” inquired  the 
Doctor.  I knew  this  question  was  the 
forerunner  of  something  good  and  fear- 
less from  our  friend. 

“ In  some  respects,”  said  Mary,  after  a 
few  moments’  thought,  “ I think  wom- 
an’s advancement  suffers  more  fre- 
quently to-day  from  the  peculiar  inter- 
pretations made  of  the  question,  alas, 
by  the  sex  itself.  Taken  as  a part  of 
the  prevailing  creed,  the  new  woman 
and  the  one  pledged  to  higher  education 
become  sadly  mixed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  some  people.  Only  yesterday 
I had  this  forcibly  presented  to  me  by 
an  encounter  with  a devotee  of  the 
wheel,  whom  I met  between  the 
School  Grounds  and  Garrison.  We 
had  seen  each  other  several  times  at 
one  of  the  little  affairs  at  the  Club,  so 
I felt  quite  well  enough  acquainted 
(according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  As- 
sembly) to  stop  for  a chat. 

Her  first  remark  was:  “Oh,  Miss 
Hawkins,  you  should  ride  the  wheel. 
It  is  the  most  delightful  sport,  and  if 
one  is  properly  dressed  for  it,  it  is  tast- 
ing true  freedom.” 

I told  her  that  I had  never  attempt- 
ed to  learn,  as  I enjoyed  walking  too 
well  to  consider  anything  its  equivalent. 

“ Then,  too,  I suppose,  you  are  busy 
with  your  literary  work?  Do  you  not 
give  talks  or  lectures  upon  art?  I have 
heard  them  so  kindly  spoken  of.” 

I answered  that  I occasionally  did. 
“ It  must  be  very  satisfactory,”  she 
continued,  “ to  be  able  to  do  it,  but, 
dear  me,  I should  think  it  would  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  nerve  to  stand  up 
before  a crowd  of  people  and  talk.  I 
could  never  do  it.” 
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“Probably  not,”  I replied,  and  I 
wanted  to  add  that  in  my  case,  how- 
ever, it  would  require  considerably 
more  sang  froid  to  dress  in  that  abbrevi- 
ated skirt,  ride  down  the  principal 
street  of  my  native  village,  the  object 
of  remark  for  the  corner  assemblies.  I 
moved  on,  however,  with  a comment 
upon  the  clear  day,  and  my  good  bicy- 
cle friend,  no  doubt,  while  she  ques- 
tioned my  womanliness,  congratulated 
herself  that  she  was  not  overstepping 
the  correct  limits  of  the  conventional 
for  her  sex. 

“Such  women,”  said  I,  “generally 
carried  their  pupils  with  them,  and 
teach  the  clinging , helpless , bewitching - 
ignorance  doctrine.  Not  unfrequently 
I have  found  such  types  to  know  too 
much  of  what  they  should  not,  and 
not  enough  of  what  is  deemed  the  es- 
sentials for  an  intelligent  qualification 
in  life.” 

“ Well,  the  narrow  minded  woman 
is  often  the  disguise  for  the  lazy  one,” 
remarked  the  Doctor.  “ In  the  mind 
of  the  truly  educated  there  is  no  in- 
tellectual dividing  line  for  the  sexes. 
The  fact  is,  I have  a little  way  of 
my  own  for  gauging  the  truly  edu- 
cated man.  I mean  he  who  combines 
the  head  and  heart  in  his  abilities.  It 
is  simply  his  generosity  towards  wom- 
an in  the  higher  walks  where  the  sexes 
are  likely  to  meet  and  benefit  by  this 
same.” 

“ But  how  is  it,”  said  Carol,  “ that 
you  find  so  many  seemingly  good  men 
rather  giving  woman  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  and  activity  in  intel- 
lectual lines  through  condescension 
than  real  willingness  ? ” 

“Two  reasons,  equally  applicable, 
can  be  cited,”  said  the  Doctor : “ Eith- 
er a tear  of  what  other  men  may  say, 


because  such  are  pledged  to  the  voice 
of  the  uncertain  majority,  and  fear  a 
loss  of  a few  supporters,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  environment.  There  are  well 
meaning  men  who  never  look  beyond 
the  kitchen,  the  cook  stove  or  the  darn- 
ing basket  for  a woman’s  work.  Their 
social  opportunities  of  meeting  her  are 
few  if  any.  Their  own  mothers  were 
drudges,  their  sisters  instruments  to 
procure  for  them  only  creature  com- 
forts, and  the  possibility  is  that  if 
they  marry,  their  wives  will  combine 
the  two  offices.  Never  having  tasted 
the  fruits  of  mind  exchange,  or  mental 
companionship,  they  cannot  be  exactly 
blamed  for  preferring  that  which  they 
are  more  familiar  with. 

“ Find  me,  if  you  can,  the  son  of  a 
cultured  mother,  the  brother  of  edu- 
cated sisters,  the  social  associate  of  an 
intellectual  womanhood,  who  first 
after  womanly  virtue  and  heart  does 
not  place  the  educated  element  in  his 
consideration  of  a useful  and  admired 
womanhood.” 

“You  are  very  right,  according  to 
my  views,  Doctor,”  said  John  Wil- 
liams. 

“ The  women  a man  has  grown  up 
with  are  pretty  apt  to  create  his  creed 
for  woman’s  world  ever  after.” 

“ And  what  about  our  views  on  your 
world?”  laughed  Carol. 

“They  are  always  generous,”  gal- 
lantly answered  Mr.  Breen. 

“ If  I had  a family  of  girls  to-day  to 
bring  up,  I would  conduct  their  educa- 
tion in  this  line,”  continued  Doctor 
Horgan.  “ I would  first  try  to  culti- 
vate a taste  in  them  for  making  home 
the  central  point  of  attraction ; not,  to 
be  sure,  by  gimcracks  of  embroidery 
or  nightly  parties  and  feastings,  but  by 
music,  reading,  conversation,  and  the 
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equality  of  position  accorded  to  the 
entire  circle.  I would  influence  and 
aid  each  girl  to  cultivate  and  educate  her 
particular  talent  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, making  herself  capable  of  perfect 
independence  if  such  seem  necessary  or 
advisable,  and  then” — here  the  Doctor 
smiled  kindly  towards  John  Williams 
and  Mr.  Breen — “ teach  her  to  consider 
single  blessedness  the  broadest  of 
spheres  as  compared  to  an  alliance  with 
a man  who  could  not  give  her  in  his 
person,  as  a man,  what  he  was  by  all 
the  laws  of  human  society  and  Chris- 
tian ethics  justified  in  demanding  of 
her,  as  a woman ; namely,  a clean  rec- 
ord for  honesty,  sobriety  and  morality.” 

“ I wish  you  were  one  of  our  lectur- 
ers, Doctor,”  said  Miss  Mackin,  Senior. 

“ No,  I do  not  consider  myself  called 
to  that — my  little  pulpit  at  R sat- 

isfies me.  The  present  generation  is 
speaking  daily  more  pronouncedly  on 
this  subject;  and  what  a womanhood 
of  intelligence  and  brilliancy  we  are 
coming  to  know  and  respect  in  the 
great  active  world.  Our  Catholic  girls 
no  longer  consider  themselves  finished 
when  the  convent  graduation  day 
comes.  You  can  meet  them  in  every 
avenue  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
time.  Ambitious,  womanly,  and  suc- 
cessful, they  are  enrolled  in  the  Post 
Graduate  courses  even  of  some  of  our 
best  non-Catholic  institutions.  But 
the  perfect  day  will  come  for  them 
when  our  good  University  at  Washing- 
ton opens  it6  gates  wide  and  cordially 
but  hesitatingly  saying,  ‘ Enter  and  par- 
take of  the  same  intellectual  feasts  as 
are  spread  for  your  brothers.’  This 
move  would  not  be  in  danger  of  intel- 
ligent criticism,  and  the  other  kind 
should  not  be  noticed  by  sensible, 
broad-minded  people.  A few  hundred 
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years  ago  such  rights  were  enjoyed  by 
womankind  in  the  old  world.  If  the 
Catholic  womanhood  oi  to-day  is  to 
live  up  to  its  highest  ideals  of  useful- 
ness, in  work  and  society,  it  must  not 
be  handicapped  by  views  that  would 
have  made  a Whitby  Community 
blush  in  the  seventh  century,  or  won 
the  contempt  ot  a Paduan  University 
faculty  three  hundred  years  ago.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Mary,  “some 
men — ” 

“ Excuse  me,”  interrupted  the  Doc- 
tor, “ but  I know  exactly  what  you  are 
going  to  say.  Such  men  I think  are 
usurping  better  men’s  places.  I do  not 
claim  for  womanhood  this  progress 
simply  through  any  mere  poetic  chiv- 
alry, but  as  simply  the  rational  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  right  and  noble 
privilege  to  equality  in  scholarship 
with  man. 

“ If  women  are  the  strongest  factor, 
numerically  and  otherwise  considered, 
in  our  Church  support  today,  if  it  is 
their  consistent  zeal,  expressed  most 
convincingly  in  such  moves  as  our 
Summer  School  institution,  then  why 
draw  the  line,  or,  what  is  more  harrow- 
ing, create  a division,  when  their  am- 
bition, zeal  or  talents  draw  them  on 
beyond  the  commonplace  limits  of 
their  sisters.” 

“ All  this  will  change  in  time,”  said 
I.  “You  know  how  very  anxious  Cath- 
olic circles  are  to  claim  one  of  their 
own  who,  working  through  absolute 
force  of  circumstances  in  non-Catholic 
environments,  becomes  known.  We 
take  too  flatteringly  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval given  Catholic  effort  by  those 
of  alien  creeds,  forgetting  that  this 
very  laudation  reflects  upon  our  own 
powers  of  discrimination  when  we  al- 
lowed a willing,  talented  worker  to 
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pass  unheeded  out  of  our  realms  into 
the  appreciation  of  evidently  more  well 
balanced  judges.  There  is  a grain  of 
selfishness  in  Catholic  circles  too;  a 
premeditated  slowness  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  talents  of  brother  men  or  sis- 
ter women.  Who  first  gave  quarter 
to  the  essays  of  Miss  B — — ; the  criti- 
ques of  Miss  L ; the  historical  re- 
searches of  Dr.  M ; the  noble  in- 
spired verses  of  8 . I need  not  repeat 

literary  history  of  the  hour.  It  was 
only  after  a non-Catholic  reading  pub- 
lic had  read  and  asked  for  more  that 
certain  critics,  of  today,  expressed  sur- 
prise, and  then  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  applauding  auditors.” 

“ The  adage,  “ better  late  than  never  ” 
is  adaptable  to  this  condition,”  obseived 
Mary. 

So  we  chat  on,  Kate,  and,  after  aU, 
find  we  agree  in  the  essential  points. 
Tomorrow,  a.  m.,  I leave,  for  I must 
meet  Father  at  Saratoga;  Mary  and 
John  go  with  me  as  far  as  Ticonderoga, 
as  they  wish  to  see  Lake  George  be- 
fore returning  to  Illinois.  However, 


we  are  to  meet  in  New  York  this  win- 
ter. I anticipate  this,  for  Mary  is  a 
lovely  woman,  and  John  Williams, 
well,  I will  say  it,  comes  dangerously 
near  my  ideal  for  nobility,  manliness 
and  oompanionability.  But  Father 
Lanigan  says  he  is  what  all  Catholic 
men  should  be  1 ! 

Send  your  next  letter  to  “ The  Wind- 
ham,” Saratoga  Springs,  as  I expect  to 
linger  there  about  ten  days. 

Your  friend, 

Louise  H. 

P.  S. — I have  just  heard  that  Miss 
Mackin,  Senior,  has  bought  a lot  di- 
rectly next  to  “ The  Oaks,”  and  is  go- 
ing to  build,  at  once,  a cottage  there. 
She  says  the  School  social  life  will  be 
complete  when  the  family  life  exists 
here.  This  element  will  shape  the  hos- 
pitable character,  give  a certain  digni- 
ty to  the  Institution,  and  be,  perhaps, 
an  unspoken  sermon  on  what  Chris- 
tian Domesticity  means.  I should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  the  Williams 
family  followed  her  example. 

L.  H. 


DARKNESS. 

BY  JULIA  DANAHY. 

Oh,  it  is  dreary  in  the  dark  to  sit 
And  ponder  o’er  the  past,  till  bit  by  bit, 

’Tis  built  from  fragmentary  scraps  into 
The  perfect  statue  of  the  life  I once  knew. 

Oh,  it  is  dreary  in  the  dark  to  gaze 
At  happiness,  until  those  dear  dead  days 
Now  slain,  now  silent  in  the  mould’s  damp  tomb, 
Strip  off  their  shrouds  and  glide  into  my  room. 

Oh,  it  is  dreary  in  the  dark,  when  tears, 

Slow  tears,  sad  tears,  the  pent  up  tears  of  years, 
Scald  through  my  half  closed  lids,  while  I 
Hug  in  my  heart  my  untold  sigh. 

Oh,  it  is  dreary  in  the  dark  I say 
To  feel  too  desolate,  even  to  pray 
To  wish  so  wearily  that  life  was  o’er 
That  I need  face  this  belying  world  no  more. 
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BY  JEAN  MACK. 

Translated  for  the  Review  from  the  French  of  Paul  Allard. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Summary. — The  Persecution  y 
Trajan.  Pliny  is  Sent  as  Legate  to 
Bithynia — Trajan’s  Rescript — Re- 
action AMONG  THE  ARISTOCRATS  AND 

Conservatives  after  the  Plavii — 
Trajan  Regarded  as  the  Most  Per- 
fect Type  of  this  Reaction — His 
Natural  Hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians— He  Inaugurates  the  Reli- 
gious Policy  Adopted  by  the  Emper- 
ors of  the  Second  Century — Pliny 
as  Imperial  Legate  in  Bithynia — He 
Pind8  Christianity  There  in  a 
Flourishing  Condition  — Denuncia- 
tions— They  are  Referred  to  the 
Emperor — Pliny’s  Letter. 

PLINY  AS  LEGATE  TO  BITHYNIA. 

The  second  century  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  best  known  periods  of 
Rjman  History,  and  yet  in  it  many 
gaps  remain  unfilled.  An  era  of  great 
emperors  had  just  dawned,  an  age  of 
famous  historians  had  closed.  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Plutarch  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  but  have  left  no  ac- 
count of  it.  No  written  histories  of 
this  period  remain  to  us  save  the 
abridgment  of  Dion,  by  Xiphilinus,  the 
dry  records  of  Aurelius  Victor,  the  col- 
orless treatises  of  Eutropius  and  the 
writings  of  the  too-credulous  authors  of 
the  Augustan  History . Were  it  not 
for  Pliny’s  letters,  the  works  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  knowl- 
edge gleaned  from  coins,  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  our  curiosity  concern* 


ing  this  epoch  would  be  balked  at 
every  step.  Even  with  these  aids  we 
are  often  compelled  to  forego  any  au- 
thentic chronological  arrangement  of 
events.  Happily  the  Church  has  be- 
queathed riches  that  historians  and 
statesmen  failed  to  leave  us.  Her  an- 
nals of  this  time  are  quite  complete, 
and  we  possess  them.  Their  preserva- 
tion is  due,  in  a large  measure,  to  Euse- 
bius; the  names  and  writings  of  a 
great  number  of  apologists  have  thus 
come  down  to  us,  and  authenticated 
records  of  several  martyrs  of  the  sec- 
ond century  have  been  saved.  By  add- 
ing to  these  diverse  documents  the  val- 
uable discoveries  of  Christian  archeeol- 
ogy,  pertaining  particularly  to  that 
century,  we  can  trace  the  struggle  that 
was  in  progress  between  the  empire, 
then  at  the  apogee  of  its  power,  and  the 
Church  whose  strength  was  daily  in- 
creasing—and  in  this  picture  there  is 
little  need  of  conjecture,  for  its  bold 
outlines  are  but  too  clearly  and  firmly 
drawn. 

The  Christians,  from  Nero  to  the 
end  of  Domitian’s  reign,  had  en- 
joyed a long  period  of  peace.  They 
were  granted  a brief  respite  between 
Domitian  and  Trajan.  The  latter  put 
an  end  to  all  vacillation  by  determin- 
ing the  exact  limits  of  jurisprudence 
in  regard  to  the  faithful,  substituting 
a clear  and  precise  policy,  exempt  from 
all  ambiguity,  for  the  sudden  calms 
that  had  previously  followed  these  vio- 
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lent  outbursts.  From  that  time  until 
the  last  of  the  Antonines  this  religious 
policy  was  upheld  by  every  emperor 
against  the  passions  of  the  people  and 
the  weakness  of  the  magistrates. 

This  method  has  been  described  as 
“ a permanent  persecution,”1  not  a per- 
secution that  vented  itself  in  one  sharp, 
terrible  attack,  but  assumed  an  endur- 
ing form  “ like  a slow  fever,”2  until  it 
became  a chronic  evil. 

The  reaction  towards  aristocracy 
that  naturally  followed  the  downfall 
of  the  Flavii  rendered  this  change  of 
policy  almost  inevitable.  Nero,  the 
only  heir  of  the  Caesars  with  whom  the 
new  religion  had  come  in  contact,  was 
of  too  extreme  a nature  to  follow  any 
moderate  mode  of  procedure : the  per- 
secution of  64  was  an  expedient, 
adopted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  fasten  suspicion  of  the  burning  of 
Rome  on  the  innocent  Christians, 
rather  than  on  the  emperor.  Nero 
pursued  no  consistent  policy  either  in 
regard  to  religious  or  other  matters. 
The  dynasty  of  upstarts  that  replaced 
him — not  without  honor—  could  take 
no  decided  step  against  the  faithful. 
The  Flavii  were  too  liberal-minded  to 
hate  their  equals,  and  they  were  in- 
capable of  crushing  a religion  because 
it  had  sprung  of  lowly  origin  and  had 
a hold  on  the  populace.  They  were 
conversant  with  the  East  and  its  cus- 
toms, and  could  not  logically  become 
alarmed  at  a faith  that  came  from 
Syria  and  was  so  closely  allied  to  the 
Judaic  religion,  among  whose  followers 
they  had  numerous  friends.  They, 
therefore,  allowed  the  gospel  to  spread 
— officially  unnoticed. 


Domitian’s  persecution  had  been 
merely  a passing  event,  not  a re- 
sult of  any  determined  policy.  It 
originated  in  a fiscal  measure  in- 
vented to  stimulate  a tyrant’s  jealousy 
of  all  greatness  and  virtue.  The 
situation  changed  with  Nerva’s  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  Under  that 
emperor  the  aristocrats  regained  the 
ascendancy.  They  had  held  him  in 
reserve  to  represent  their  power  at  any 
given  moment.  Nerva  found  himself 
compelled  to  repair  the  evils  wrought 
by  Domitian,  and  to  stanch  the  yet 
bleeding  wounds,  but  he  could  not 
personally  propose  a change.  He, 
however,  prepared  the  way  for  such  a 
crisis,  and,  in  adopting  Trajan,  chose 
a successor  capable  of  guiding  the  car 
of  State  safely  in  new  paths,  or  rather 
of  keeping  it  in  the  track  worn  by  cen- 
turies of  Roman  life  and  spirit  from 
which  it  had  more  than  once  swerved. 
Trajan  was  named  colleague  of  the 
emperor  towards  the  dose  of  97; 
Nerva’s  death  in  January  of  98  ren- 
dered him  sole  ruler;  though  of  pro- 
vincial origin  he  was  a perfect  type 
of  that  traditional  conservatism  found 
among  the  aristocrats  of  the  senate — 
high-minded  yet  narrow,  honest  yet 
prej  udiced.  His  manners  were  haughty 
and  harsh,  his  views  clear-sighted  but 
superficial.  In  this  captain,  crowned 
with  military  glory,  matured  by  the 
experience  of  years,  austere  in  life  de- 
spite certain  weaknesses,  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  of  the  meagerest4  but 
who  possessed  that  authoritative 
speech  and  precision  of  language  that 
all  the  culture  of  the  world  can  never 
give  to  those  not  bom  to  command, 


1 Henan,  le>  Evangiles. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Trajan  wu  born  September  18th,  52,  in  Italica  in  Baetica. 

4 Dionysius,  L VIII.;  Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  XHI. 
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the  Roman  Senate  seemed  once  again 
embodied  in  a warrior’s  soul  and  rul- 
ing from  the  throne.  The  Christians 
had  everything  to  fear  from  such  a 
ruler.  They  might  expect  to  be  strick- 
en down  with  calm  disdain  as  unruly 
subjects  or  rebellious  slaves,  as  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace,  agitating  the  souls  of 
men,  and  who  were  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  ordinary  legislation.  Had  the 
civil  powers  wished  to  spare  them? 
there  was  need  of  tact,  respect  for  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  delicate  consider- 
ation of  conscience,  which  did  not  be- 
long to  old  Latin  traditions,  and  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  new  emperor.  The 
semi-oriental  influences  with  which 
the  Flavii  were  surrounded,  the  slight 
hold  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  ar- 
istocracy had  on  the  descendants  of 
the  Cisalpine  laborer  and  the  Rhaetian 
banker,  had  helped  to  secure  a long 
peace  to  the  Church:  but  the  Chris- 
tians now  found  themselves  obliged  to 
grapple  with  the  true  Roman  spirit^ 
that  clung  to  ancient  religious  forms 
the  more  strenuously,  because  of  its 
inattention  to  the  true  meaning  of 
these  rites — a spirit  that  had  but  one 
ideal,  the  government  of  the  minds  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  its  subjects,  the 
control  of  the  beliefs  and  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  politics  and  armies  of  the 
world. 

It  is  probable  that  some  Christians 
were  martyred  during  the  first  years  of 
Trajan’s  reign : this  will  be  investiga- 
ted later  on.  But,  before  touching  on 
any  details,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
two  documents  that  belong  to  a poste- 
rior period,  but  that  show  not  only  the 
ideas  held  by  Trajan  in  regard  to  the 
Christians,  but  also  the  laws  that  his 

1 Pliny,  Ptneg.,  66. 


successors  followed  in  religious  persecu- 
tions, and  that  were  enforced  through- 
out the  second  century : these  are  the 
celebrated  letters  exchanged  between 
Pliny,  imperial  legate  to  Bithynia  and 
Pontus,  and  Trajan,  who  then  resided 
in  Rome — that  is,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  112,  according  to  the 
chronology  now  adopted. 

Pliny,  on  assuming  charge  of  these 
provinces,  that  included  the  entire 
northern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  August 
of  the  year  111,  found  them  in  a most 
demoralized  condition.  Finances,  pub- 
lic works  and  municipal  offices  all 
stood  in  need  of  reform,  if  these  two 
provinces,  until  then  barely  submis- 
sive to  Roman  rule,  were  ever  to  be 
moulded  into  the  very  narrow  and 
illiberal  form  of  government,  that  in 
the  second  century  was  the  highest 
standard  recognized  by  good  emperors, 
and  by  Trajan  more  than  any  other. 
It  has  been  but  too  frequently  stated 
that  oppression  in  the  Roman  empire 
existed  only  at  its  centre,  and  that  lib- 
erty could  be  enjoyed  elsewhere : at  the 
time  that  imperial  rule  attained  its 
zenith,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  cen- 
tury of  the  Antonines  that  began  with 
Trajan,  and  was  truly  the  golden  age 
of  the  empire,  centralization  pushed  to 
the  fore  in  the  provinces  as  in  Rome. 
li  You  command  us  to  be  free,  we  obey,” 
Pliny  naively  wrote.1  The  Romans 
were  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
well  being,  by  evidences  of  the  personal 
probity  of  their  sovereign,  and  the 
aristocrats,  who  were  easily  pleased  in 
matters  of  political  liberty,  were  satis- 
fied to  be  ruled  and  honored  by  a leader 
who  had  sprung  from  their  midst,  and 
who  had  imbibed  their  traditions.  In 
the  same  way  a show  of  liberty  granted 
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the  provinces  and  municipalities  satis- 
fied, at  times  almost  dazzled  them. 
They  had  their  annual  assemblies, 
games,  and  their  high  priests;  cities 
were  justly  proud  of  their  senators  and 
magistrates;  local  patriotism  developed 
to  a marked  degree  and  caused  the 
wealthy  citizens  to  ruin  themselves 
in  all  manner  of  gifts,  including  games 
and  public  edifices.  In  return  for 
these  geneious  contributions  towards 
public  prosperity  the  donors  were  re- 
warded by  statues,  by  special  seats  in 
the  theatres  and  by  various  distinctions 
and  privileges.  Meanwhile  the  crush- 
ing measures  for  centralization  ad  vane- 
ed  daily : eclectic  magistrates  were  un- 
der the  control  of  a curator,  who  was 
chosen  and  salaried  by  the  emperor; 1 
men  were  forced  into  the  curia  in  spite 
of  themselves,  and  were  considered 
slaves  of  the  commonwealth.  The  old- 
time  distinctions  between  colonies  and 
municipalities,  between  the  rights  of 
Latin  citizens  and  those  of  allied  or 
freed  cities  still  existed,  but  as  laws 
they  were  practically  obsolete.  All 
matters  were  laid  before  the  governor, 
who  referred  them  to  the  emperor. 
This  is  proven  by  a glance  at  the  let- 
ters exchanged  between  Pliny  and  Tra- 
jan. If  a question  arose  concerning 
the  rights  of  citizens  to  construct  an 
aqueduct  or  to  replace  their  baths  by 
new  thermae,  to  cover  a drain  or  re- 
build a theatre,  to  alter  the  site  of  a 
temple,  to  verify  the  municipal  ac- 
counts or  the  measurements  of  an  edi- 
fice, to  remove  a tomb  or  organize  a 
public  banquet,  to  form  a society  for 
mutual  relief  or  a corps  of  firemen, 


Pliny  referred  it  at  once  to  the  emperor: 
courriers  travelled  five  hundred  leagues 
with  such  questions  and  answers;  the 
latter  at  times  bore  traces  of  slight  im- 
patience. Trajan  thought  his  legate 
went  into  petty  details:  he  would 
probably  have  preferred  an  agent  who 
would  act  on  mere  suggestion,  who 
would  understand  a half-expressed 
wish.  However,  the  emperor  soon  be- 
came resigned  to  having  his  orders  ex- 
ecuted by  this  timid  man  of  letters, 
who  lacked  capability  and  originality, 
but  whom  he  knew  intimately  before 
he  entrusted  the  important  province  of 
Bithynia  to  him.  Despots  show  favor 
to  such  servants:  and  just  such  tools 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
net  of  centralization  that  was  gradual- 
ly to  smother  the  world.  The  Chris- 
tians could  have  had  no  worse  enemies. 

When  Pliny  reached  his  seat  of  gov- 
ernment he  found  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  its  population  was  Christian. 
St.  Peter  had  preached  the  gospel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  Galatia, 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia  and  proconsular 
Asia2  to  whom  he  later  addressed  his 
first  epistle.  St.  Paul  had  travelled 
through  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  Asia  Minor,  preaching  Christ 
in  Cicilia,  Galatia,  Pamphylia,  Phry- 
gia, Lydia  and  Mysia.  Pliny,  there- 
fore, realized  that  Christianity  was  not 
of  recent  growth  on  the  vast  borders  of 
the  Black  Sea,  but  that  it  was  a reli- 
gion that  had  been  deeply  rooted  not 
only  in  the  cities  but  likewise  in  the 
oountry  towns ; it  was,  in  fact,  a reli- 
gion before  which  paganism  had  re- 
treated. 8 The  temples  were  almost  de- 


1 M.  Atibraadl,  la  his  3tudl  e Documeati  di  Storla  e Dirltto,  ascribes  the  iastltation  of  cantor  cirtutii  to 
Trajan,  while  Marquardt,  in  Kmn.  Staatsverw.,  and  Willems  la  Droit  public  Romain.  refers  it  to  Nero.  The 
curators,  as  representatives  of  Imperial  authority  became  by  degrees  in  their  eyes  as  important  as  the  munic- 
ipal powers:  this  explains  why  we  And  them  in  many  cities— particularly  in  the  following  century— acting 
ln  Judges  and  directing  the  persecutions.  CL  iJ  i brand  i. 

2 Tillemont,  Mem.  vol.  I. 

3 Pliny,  Ep.  X. 
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sorted 1 the  sacred  rites  had  been  sus- 
pended through  lack  of  worshippers ; 2 
the  priests  who  officiated  in  these  de- 
serted sanctuaries  had  ceased,  in  many 
instances,  placing  the  sacrificial  meats 
on  sale,  because  so  few  pagan  pur- 
chasers appeared.3  Pliny,  to  his  great 
surprise,  found  himself  in  a Christian 
country. 

His  presence  revived  the  spirits  of 
the  idolaters  who  had  only  given  half- 
hearted support  to  the  weak  adminis- 
trations4 of  the  annual  proconsuls 
and  senators,  chosen  by  lot,  who  had 
previously  governed  the  province. 5 
The  legate  was  soon  surrounded  by  in- 
formers, among  whom  were  probably 
the  priests  and  guardians  of  the  tem- 
ples, whose  means  of  gaining  a livelihood 
had  been  endangered,  and  who  were 
led  perhaps  by  such  important  person- 
ages as  the  Bithyniarch  and  the  Pon- 
tiarch  presidents  of  the  provincial 
games.6  Many  Christians  were  sum- 
moned to  his  tribunal.  Pliny  was 
sorely  puzzled.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  he  had  never  assisted  at  the 
trials  of  the  Christians.7  This  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  before 
Trajan  legislated  in  regard  to  the 
faithful,  granting  ordinary  tribunals 
the  right  to  deal  with  them — a rescript 
that  will  be  analyzed  in  the  following 
chapter — the  trials  of  Christians  form- 
ed part  of  the  cognitiones 8 and  were 
iudged  either  by  the  emperor  in  per- 

llbid. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 


son  or  his  imperial  council,  according 
to  the  reports  made  by  the  governors.  9 
Pliny,  who  was  one  day  to  become  a 
member  of  this  council,10  did  not,  per- 
haps, then  belong  to  it,  nor  had  he 
been  summoned  to  the  meetings  held 
in  regard  to  the  Christians.11  This  nec- 
essarily made  him  seem  perplexed  and 
ignorant  when  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion— a fact  that  appears  to  have  as- 
tonished modern  historians.  Pliny  hes- 
itated. His  honesty  of  purpose  strug- 
gled with  his  indecision  as  to  which 
line  of  conduct  he  could  independently 
and  safely  pursue.  “ I do  not  know 
how  far  to  go  in  an  examination  con- 
cerning them.  Whether  any  differ- 
ence is  usually  made  in  regard  to  age, 
or  is  no  distinction  to  be  observed  be- 
tween those  of  tender  years  and  the 
more  mature ; whether  repentance  en- 
titles them  to  a pardon;  are  those  who 
retract  to  be  exonerated?  Must  they 
be  punished  for  their  name,  though 
otherwise  innocent?”12  After  raising 
such  questions  Pliny  determines  on  a 
course  of  action : “ In  the  meanwhile, 
the  method  I have  observed  towards 
those  who  have  been  brought  before 
me  as  Christians  is  this : I have  asked 
them  whether  they  were  Christians;  if 
they  admitted  this,  I repeated  the  ques- 
tion twice,  and  threatened  them  with 
punishment ; if  they  persisted  I ordered 
them  to  be  punished  at  once.”18  That 
was  illogical,  for  Pliny,  while  pro- 


4 Pliny,  Ep.  IV.,  9;  V.,  20;  VII.,  6;  X.  17, 18,  31,  82,  88,  54,  58,  87. 
5Marquardt,  Bom.  8taatererw. 

6 See  O.  Perrot,  Diet,  dee  ant.  grecquee  et  rom.  vol.  I. 

7 Pliny,  Ep.  X. 

8Cf.  QutntUlianus.  Inst,  Orat.  VII.  2. 

9Cf.  Edward  Cuq,  le  Cornell  des  emps.  d’  Auguste  a Diode  lien. 
lOPliny,  Ep.,  IV. 

11  Edward  Cuq,  loc.  clt, 

12 Pliny,  Ep.,  X.,  97. 

18 Pliny,  Bp.,  X.,  97. 
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nouncing  these  death  sentences,  had 
reached  no  decision  in  regard  to  the 
questions  that  were  puzzling  him ; he 
was  uncertain  as  to  whether  crimes 
against  the  common  law  were  implied 
in  the  accusation  of  Christianity,  or 
whether  the  profession  alone  of  that 
faith  was  a crime.  He  quieted  his 
scruples,  as  do  all  timid  and  vacilla- 
ting characters,  by  sophistries.  He 
wrote:  “I  was  persuaded  that  what- 


ever the  nature  of  their  opinions  might 
be,  a contumacious  and  inflexible 
obstinacy  certainly  deserved  correc- 
tion. ” 1 Therefore,  without  knowing 
whether  the  Christians  were  guilty  or 
not,  he  had  them  put  to  death  because 
of  their  obstinacy!  Or  rather  he  let 
them  die,  lest,  as  in  Pilate’s  case,  if  he 
did  not  judge  them  with  all  possible 
severity,  he  would  not  appear  to  be  a 
“ friend  of  Caesar.” 


[TO  Bl  CONTINUED.] 

llbid. 

CURRENT  NOTES  AND  OPINION. 


CBUHB8  FROM  GRUB  STREET  ET  ALIBI. 

GATHERED  BT  A FHILIBTINX. 


I’d  rather  live  in  Philistia  than  in 
any  other  land. 

# • • 

Character  is  indeed  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  successful  novel  of  to-day; 
novelty  of  plot  and  of  episode  seems 
exhausted:  the  variety  of  character 
never  fails.  After  all,  character  is  every, 
thing.  Not  knowledge,  not  belief,  not 
even  aspiration  is  the  man  or  the  wo- 
man, but  each  or  all  of  these  lived 
out  in  daily  life,  leaving  their  indeli- 
ble impress  of  character  on  the  indi. 
vidual. 

* * * 

I heard  a preacher  say  the  other  day 
that  “ habit  is  not  what  we  have,  but 
what  has  us.”  How  very  true!  We 
yield  till  we  no  longer  possess,  but  are 
possessed. 

t * * 

Louis  Le  Cardonnel,  a young  French 
poet  whose  work  a few  years  ago  show- 
ed great  promise,  has  just  been  ordain- 
ed priest.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  Paul  Verlaine,  and 
was  moved  to  enter  the  Church  largely 
by  reading  “ Sageese.”  The  fruit  of  his 


religious  muse  for  the  past  two  years 
will  appear  soon  in  a volume  of  spirit- 
ual and  mystic  poetry.  This  class  of 
poetry  may  be  very  high,  but  it  is  not 
read ; it  adds  but  little  to  the  great  lit- 
erary deposit  of  the  race.  Someone 
said  that  England  lost  a Laureate,  but 
Rome  gained  a Saint  when  Fabre  took 
orders.  France  certainly  loses  a poet 
in  Louis  Le  Cardonnel;  let  us  hope 
that  the  Church  shall  gain  a saint. 

As  a rule,  priest  poets  are  never  uni- 
versally popular.  Their  training,  their 
associations,  real  and  scholastic,  their 
habit  of  thought,  their  daily  du- 
ties, all  lift  them  in  a manner  to  a higher 
plane,  and  as  a result  they  reach  not 
the  common  heart-chorus  vibrating  in 
the  masses.  Then,  too,  the  most  uni- 
versal, the  most  tender,  and  the  most 
popular  theme,  that  of  human,  even 
sensuous  (not  sensual)  love,  is  denied 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  dangerous  for 
them  to  tempt  it.  Their  only  possible 
chance  of  success  is  by  rising  almost 
on  the  wings  of  inspiration  divine, 
joining  holy  David  and  the  other 
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prophets  in  their  sublime  odes  to  the 
Deity.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  say, 
we  are  sorry  Le  Cardonnel  has  become 
a priest.  But  “ The  Spirit  breatheth 
where  He  wills.” 

# # • 

There  is  a good  cartoon  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Record.  It  is 
called  a “ Map  of  the  United  States  for 
March.”  It  represents  an  outline  of 
the  states,  marking  only  two  points, 
Washington  and  Carson  City.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  stands  Hanna  as  the  po- 
litical bully;  on  the  Pacific,  Dan  Stuart 
as  the  pugilistic.  The  conceit  is  sharp 
and  suggestive.  The  fact  is  that  Car- 
son  City  will  attract  more  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  journalism  than  Wash- 
ington. Every  bully  and  loafer  in  the 
land  is  being  engaged,  at  special  rates, 
to  furnish  exclusive  notices  to  the  vari- 
ous scandal  sheets  of  the  country. 
Every  step,  every  move,  every  word  of 
the  boss  bullies  is  watched  and  noted 
more  carefully  than  were  the  words  of 
the  dying  legacy  of  the  Grecian  sage, 
or  the  progress  of  Alexander  or  Caesar. 
And  only  to-day  I saw  sent  out  from 
the  Associated  Press  centre  this  cap- 
tion tor  the  Sunday  papers : 

“ BANQUETED  THE  OLD  HERO.” 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS  MEN  ENTER- 
TAIN JOHN  L.  SULLIVAN. 

One  would  think  it  was  some  bene- 
factor of  mankind,  or  of  the  nation. 

• • * 

It’s  charming  to  note  how  the  New 
York  critics  are  trying  to  justify  their 
former  aspersions  of  Julia  Marlow. 
The  critic,  after  all,  is  generally  the  last 
one  to  detect  merit . His  special  work 
seems  to  be  to  search  out  defects,  or,  if 
necessary,  create  them. 

I have  seen  most  of  the  so-called 
modern  dramas.  One  notices  the  laud- 


able effort  of  actors  to  be  natural : the 
absence  of  pomposity.  A characteris- 
tic of  them  all,  too,  is  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  villain.  Formerly  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  shoot, 
sabre  or  strangle  him  in  the  presence 
of  a justly  incensed  audience.  In 
“Sue,”  by  Brete  Hart;  in  the  “New 
Dominion,”  by  Clay  Clement;  in  “Dr. 
BellgrafF,  by  Klein;  in  a “Soldier  of 
Fortune,”  by  Skinner,  and  in  a host  of 
others,  the  villain  escapes  death,  and 
only  moral  retribution  is  demanded. 
This  indicates  a healthier  moral  tone, 
a more  humane  spirit.  [Did  any  reader 
of  these  notes  ever  observe  the  great 
similarity  between  the  opening  meas- 
ures played  before  the  curtain  rises  in 
each  act  of  “Sue”  and  the  old  Cath- 
olic hymn,  “ Mother  Dear  O Pray  for 
me?”]  One  is  tempted  to  hum  the 
words  of  childhood’s  associations. 

Speaking  about  theatres  makes  me 
feel  like  saying  it  is  about  time  for 
some  one  to  create  a new  rendering  of 
Friar  Tuck,  in  Robin  Hood,  made  so 
loathsome  by  Frothingham.  His  is 
an  Elizabethan  conception  of  the 
Friar ; time  is  for  Catholics  to  repudi- 
ate it.  His  introduction  of  Bulwer’s 
noble  lines  in  Richelieu  are  especially 
offensive.  The  character  is  suscepti- 
ble of  an  altogether  different  render- 
ing, without  losing  any  of  its  interest. 
Such  foul  interpretations,  no  matter 
how  long  tolerated,  should  be  hissed 
from  the  stage  by  indignant  Catholics. 

AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  have 
we,  or  are  we  ever  going  to  have  an 
American  Style  of  Architecture?  This 
question  has  not  excited  all  the  ener- 
gies expended  on  the  controversy  as  to 
a National  Literature ; yet  there  is  a 
parity  between  them.  American 
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Architecture,  like  all  American  Art,  is 
chiefly  eclectic.  We  have  not  had,  or 
we  do  not  take,  time  to  create  any- 
thing really  new.  One  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  be  impressed  with  the  beau- 
tiful results  of  this  struggle  toward  the 
new  and  attractive,  as  seen  in  some  of 
our  country  and  suburban  cottages 
and  residences  near  the  large  cities. 
Often,  indeed,  the  whole  seems  a maze 
of  angles,  and  squares,  and  neither , but 
more  frequently  the  effect  is  pleasing, 
elicits  a spontaneous  approval,  and 
appeals  to  the  artistic  sense  by  the  sat- 
isfaction it  produces.  Some  of  our 
cottages  and  residences  are  charming : 
come  up  to  all  the  requirements  of  a 
comfortable,  attractive  home.  Our 
large  office  buildings,  however,  are  not 
so  free  from  objectionable  features. 
Some  of  them  are  indeed  ponderous : 
a few  beautiful,  scarcely  any  of  them 
classic. 

Our  Public  buildings,  county,  state, 
and  national,  rise  higher  so  long  as 
they  adhere  to  any  one  approved  style 
of  architecture.  But  a bold,  original 
genius  to  conceive  and  execute,  and  a 
patient,  trustful  people  to  await  some- 
thing American,  we  have  not : some- 
thing, which  while  combining  all  or 
many  of  the  excellencies  of  the  classic 
styles,  shall  bear  stamped  upon  it  the 
impress  of  original  American  genius. 

National  architecture  should  do  in 
builded  arch  and  nave  and  dome  what 
national  literature  does  in  song  and 
story. 

But  one  of  the  great  motor  powers 
seems  to  be  wanting  in  America  for 
this  end;  namely,  the  strong  sense  of 
the  supernatural  of  the  religious  ideal 
that  inspired  most  of  what  is  great  in 
ancient  and  mediaeval  architecture.  A 
strong,  living  faith  in  God,  man’s  des- 


tiny, and  the  higher  claims  of  the  spir- 
itual and  the  supernatural  is  needed 
here  before  and  above  all  else. 

• • * 

AS  TO  HIM  WHO  SITS,  AND  HIM  WHO  SERVES. 

Recently  while  stopping  in  a leading 
hotel  in  the  East,  (someone  else,  of 
course,  paying  my  expenses)  I had  an 
object  lesson  of  the  possible  culture  of 
the  negro.  Our  party  consisted  of  a 
lady  staff  artist  on  a New  York  daily, 
and  two  newspaper  writers,  three  in  all. 
We  were  in  the  city  almost  two  weeks, 
and  generally  took  lunch  and  dinner 
together.  For  three  or  four  days  a 
large,  imposing,  but  gross  looking  man 
sat  at  the  same  table  with  us.  I had 
heard  he  was  a “Candy  King:”  I must 
confess  not  a very  inviting  one  to  eat. 
He  seldom  or  never  spoke,  and  when 
he  did  speak  it  was  to  give  his  order, 
and  it  sounded  much  like  the  grant  of 
a western  razor-back  hog. 

Frequently  after  lunch  Miss  N.  would 
play  for  us,  and  her  selections  were  gen- 
erally from  the  classics.  One  day  I was 
quite  late,  and  our  fair  companion  was 
playing  Lubach’s  Fifth  Noctum  as  I 
came  in.  Just  as  I took  my  seat  I heard 
the  gross  old  Candy  King  grant: 
“ Them  young  woman  always  want  to 
attract  attention.  I don’t  see  why  she 
disturbs  us  at  lunch  every  day.”  Soon 
the  old  h-g  waddled  out  to  sleep  off 
his  carnal  load,  and  the  darky  waiter 
remarked : “ I can’t  see  how  the  old 
gent  don’t  like  to  hear  Missus  play, 
specially  that  Fifth  Noctum.”  I look- 
ed at  the  waiter  more  carefully  than  I 
had  ever  before,  and  I was  struck  with 
the  fineness  of  his  features  and  the 
bright  intelligence  of  his  countenance; 
and  I felt  he  was  more  of  a man,  more 
of  a brother  to  me  than  the  gross  old 
plutocrat  who  was  “sucking  the  lift 
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blood  of  the  poor/’  and  wallowing  in 
the  mire  of  his,  perhaps,  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

On  farther  inquiry  I found  this  ool- 
ored  waiter  quite  familiar  with  the 
best  classical  music.  That  “he  sang  a 
little  and  his  wife  played  to  entertain 
each  other,  as  there  wasn’t  much  soci- 
ety ’round  for  the  colored  folks.” 
“ Quis  potest  caperey  capiat”  which 
means,  in  ordinary  parlance,  “Those 
who  are  fly,  are  on.” 

* • # 

CHAUTAUQUA — ANOTHER  SCREED. 

(With  usual  apologies,  etc  ) 

Well,  I trust  Miss  Ooessmann  has 
accepted  my  apologies. 

If  I ran  Plattsburg,  or  helped  to, 
“ I’d  run  a newspaper  there.”  I’d  pub- 
lish a daily  Assembly  Herald.  I rec- 
ommend the  suggestion  gratis  to  the 
Review. 

Paying  ads.  could  be  secured  ahead 
to  help  sustain,  nay,  make  the  venture 
a source  of  revenue,  as  every  good  work 
should  be.  With  all  the  bright  minds 
and  artistic  fingers  at  Plattsburg,  there 
is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  ap- 
pear an  attractive  Assembly  Herald. 
Outside  subscriptions  could  be  solicited 
also,  and  those  interested  in  the  School 
and  prevented  from  being  present, 
could  read  of  the  daily  work  and  frolic. 

I said  last  month  the  people  at  Chau- 
tauqua are  desperately  in  earnest. 
Anything  that  can  be  had  at  any  other 
time  or  place  is  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  their  work  or  pleasure  here. 

Rest  and  pleasure  may  be  the  main 
impelling  motives,  but  like  many  suc- 
cessful commercial  men,  they  make 
study  and  improvement  a very  strong 
side-line. 

Their  system  of  school-work  is  near- 
ly perfect.  Scattered  throughout  the 


grounds  at  the  most  inviting  spots  are 
halls  or  buildings  devoted  to  special 
courses.  Art,  Music,  Drawing,  Cook- 
ing, Kindergarten,  Scripture,  Philoso- 
phy, Methods,  etc.,  etc.,  affording  alike 
the  general  public  and  the  special  stu- 
dent opportunities  for  advancement. 
If  Plattsburg  is  to  be  a thing  of  the  fu- 
ture as  well  as  of  the  past,  these  schools 
must  be  established.  Competent  teach- 
ers in  each  branch  should  be  secured, 
and  these  arrange  before  hand  at  spe- 
cial rates  for  courses  in  particular 
branches.  First  of  all  is  wanted  an 
A 1 musical  teacher  and  director.  He 
should  be  able  to  secure  sufficient  pu- 
pils to  pay  his  going  to  Plattsburg.  He 
would  naturally  organize  a choir  rival- 
ing Chautauqua’s  five  hundred,  and 
render  Catholic  music  from  Catholic 
lips  and  hearts.  No  one  feature  will  do 
more  to  give  tone  to  and  make  Platts- 
burg attractive.  I know  some  good 
private  concerts  have  been  given,  but  a 
little  bird  has  whispered  to  me  that 
these  were  for  or  by  the  select  few,  and 
did  not  reach  the  general  heart.  There 
must  be  no  Catholic  (?)  choir  jealous- 
ies! else  the  scheme  were  dead-bom. 

Another  feature  of  Chautauqua  that 
Plattsburg  should  aim  to  attain  is  the 
presence  of  the  elderly  people  and  the 
children.  They  give  respectively  tone 
and  life  to  any  place.  Nor  are  they  a 
menace  or  hindrance  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  young  people.  The  fact  is,  there 
is  not  enough  of  social  association 
among  Catholics,  between  parents  and 
children.  Of  course  we  have  not  so 
many  elderly  people  of  leisure,  but  we 
have  some,  even  many,  enough  to 
make  their  presence  felt  and  seen.  The 
children  are  also  at  home  in  Kinder- 
garten, Sunday  School,  and  Physical 
Training  Schools. 
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Another  attractive  card  is  a good 
base  ball  nine,  and  rival  rowing  clube. 
This  may  make  some  of  the  pioos  ones 
roll  their  eyes.  I don’t  care,  these 
features,  (I  mean  the  base  ball  nine, 


and  rowing  clube,  not  the  eyes)  are 
drawing  cards. 

After  all,  I’m  only  a Philistine,  and 
I’d  rather  live  in  Philistia  than  in  any 
other  land. 
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I confess  to  a feeling  of  dejection 
when  I read  or  hear  of  the  countless 
millions  which  are  being  lavished  on 
non-Catholic  educational  institutions, 
and  compare  them  with  our  own 
scanty  resources.  I cannot  help  think- 
ing that  from  their  financial  and  pre- 
sumably educational  heights  they  look 
down  with  unconcern,  if  not  contempt, 
upon  our  scholastic  littleness,  and  are 
following,  consciously  or  not,  the  ad- 
vice of  Tyndal,  in  “ differentiating 
themselves  from  the  foolish,  fanatical 
and  sacerdotal  portion  of  the  human 
race  whose  intellects  are  reduced  to 
atrophy  as  regards  scientific  truth,  and 
whose  brain  in  relation  to  science  is 
virtually  the  undeveloped  brain  of  a 
child.”  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that 
with  this  educational  Eldorado  before 
me,  which  I cannot  reach,  with  the 
assurance  from  Tyndal,  who  never  errs, 
that  my  brain  is  atrophied  and  un- 
developed, and  with  the  knowledge 
that  enlightened  Roman  Catholics  with 
social  aspirations  are  differentiating 
themselves  from  me  behind  the  walls 
of  non-Catholic  colleges,  that  I yield  to 
gloom  and  depression  ? 


But  it  is  only  for  a moment.  I re- 
call an  answer  made  to  me  by  a high- 
spirited  and  noble  young  Spaniard,  to 
whom  I was  suggesting  motives  of  sub- 
mission in  a family  bereavement. 
Drawing  himself  up  proudly,  and  look- 
ing me  straight  in  the  face,  with  just  a 
gleam  of  indignation  in  his  eye,  he 
said:  “Father,  I am  a Catholic!” 

So,  looking  straight  at  this  gloomy 
aspect  of  things  educational,  I say  to 
myself : “ I am  a Catholic,”  and  can 
get  and  can  give  a better  education 
and  exercise  a greater  influence  upon 
my  country’s  fortunes  than  they  with 
all  their  wealth  and  prestige  and  pow- 
er. I prescind  altogether  from  the 
question  of  moral  influence.  Our 
superiority  there  goes  without  saying. 
But  I maintain  that  in  the  fight  for  in- 
tellectual supremacy  we  can  and  must 
prevail,  and  I read  my  title  to  that 
claim  clear  and  unclouded  on  the  pages 
of  history. 

When  the  first  Catholic  educators 
appeared  they  were*  confronted  with 
the  highest  degree  of  culture  the  world 
had  yet  known.  It  was  the  golden  age 
of  Augustus,  which  meant  not  only 
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the  union  of  the  poetry,  eloquence, 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  science  and 
statesmanship  of  that  wonderful  pe- 
riod, but  included  all  that  had  ema- 
nated from  Grecian  genius  in  the 
splendid  age  of  Pericles,  whose  influ- 
ence still  lingered  over  and  pervaded 
the  Roman  Empire. 

It  was  a hopeless  task,  apparently, 
for  the  atrophied  ecclesiastical  intellect 
that  presented  itself  for  recognition. 
Yet  Clements  voice  was  immediately 
heard,  and  that  of  Irenaeus  and  Her- 
mas.  There  was  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
with  his  marvellous  lucidity  of  style ; 
Gregory  of  Neo  Ceserea,  who  first  car- 
ried Christian  eloquence  to  the  height 
of  sublimity;  Basil,  who  could  rank 
with  the  best  Greek  writers  of  antiq- 
uity ; Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who  de- 
serves a high  position  with  the  orators 
of  any  age  or  country,  and  who  first 
wove  the  golden  threads  of  Grecian 
rhythm  around  the  noble  dogmas  of 
the  religion  of  Christ;  Athanasius,  of 
whom  it  is  said  the  Greek  mind  never 
went  further  in  sublimity  and  depth ; 
Chrysostom  of  the  golden  lips;  Origen, 
with  his  boundless  learning;  Tertul- 
lian,  whose  sentences  reverberate  like 
peals  of  thunder;  Ambrose  and  Je- 
rome, and  Augustine — one  of  the  great- 
est minds  the  world  has  ever  known — 
not  all  priests,  for  Tertullian  was  not, 
nor  Origen  in  the  beginning;  nor 
Boethius,  the  leader  of  Theodoric’s 
army;  nor  Cassiodorus,  his  treasurer, 
and  countless  others  whom  we  need 
not  name. 

CATHOLIC  INFLUENCE  STILL  PERMEAT- 
ING ALL. 

And  their  competitors?  What  of 
them  ? What  did  they  produce  dur- 
ing all  the  time  in  which  they  still 
held  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 


world?  “Nothing,”  says  Cantu.  “They 
gave  nothing  to  the  world  but  some 
cold  grammarians,  loquacious  rhetor- 
icians, meager  chroniclers,  sickly  poets 
singing  nuptial  verses,  and  shepherds’ 
idyls.”  The  ever-accusing  and  con- 
demning fact  is  there,  that  after  the 
time  of  Nero  there  is  not  a writer  of 
any  note  whose  name  has  lived  but 
Tacitus“and  Juvenal  and  Pliny;  and 
theylwould  have  perished  had  not  the 
old  monks  of  the  middle  ages  saved 
them  from  the  wreck.  Their  litera- 
ture was  dwarfed  before  the  splendid 
intellectual  powers  which  demanded 
and  won  recognition  from  the  world. 
It  was  not  a sudden  upspringing  of 
light  that  flashed  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  to  expire  as  soon,  but  a brilliancy 
lasting  through  the  centuries,  with  its 
influence  still  permeating  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  probably  to  endure  to 
the  end.  Before  its  splendor  the  lesser 
lights  of  paganism  paled  their  ineffec- 
tual fires  and  disappeared.  Who,  we 
ask,  are  the  conquerors  in  that  first 
great  trial  of  strength?  There  came 
another  test.  It  was  when  civilization 
was  trampled  under  foot  by  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north.  The  Catholic 
educator  addressed  himself  to  his  task 
again,  as  poorly  equipped  as  before, 
with  no  material  at  all  on  the  side  of 
his  savage  pupil  to  work  upon.  And 
what  was  the  result?  The  result  was 
simply  the  civilization  of  today.  For 
who  framed  the  laws  of  all  the  nations 
of  modem  times?  Who  taught  the 
arts  of  peace  and  mitigated  the  horrors 
of  war?  Who  shaped  their  manners? 
Who  formed  and  fashioned  and  en- 
riched their  language?  Who  created 
and  developed  their  literature?  The 
Catholic  educators.  Who  created  the 
architecture  of  the  modem  world? 
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Who  inspired  art,  illumined  its  poetry, 
gave  elevation  to  its  oratory,  guided 
its  statesmanship  and  bound  its  peo- 
ples together  in  international  amity 
and  peace?  Who  but  the  Catholic 
teachers,  who  met  these  wild  men  of 
the  north  and  transformed  them  into 
what  they  are  today.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  whatever  is  noble,  beautiful, 
splendid,  and  strong  in  modern  civili- 
zation is  due  solely  to  its  Catholic  ed- 
ucation. The  Catholic  teacher  found 
Europe  a desert,  and  made  it  the  sun 
and  centre  of  civilization,  the  most 
beneficent  portion  and  the  most  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  world  today. 
Without  him  it  would  have  remained 
what  Asia  and  Africa  are  at  present, 
regions  over  which  hangs  a curse,  be- 
cause there  is  no  Christianity,  and 
consequently  no  Christian  or  Catholic 
education. 

Admitting  the  past,  say  our  oppon- 
ents, it  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
for  the  future  you  do  not  count.  Your 
influence  in  the  educational  and  intel- 
lectual world  is  not  only  waning,  but 
has  already  passed  away. 

THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY  DRIFTING  TOWARD 
“ APPLIED  SCIENCE.” 

Let  us  examine  this  assumption, 
whose  arrogance  we  need  not  qualify. 
The  situation  is  this : The  educational 
trend  of  the  present  day  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  direction  of  the  natural 
sciences.  The  world,  dazzled  and,  per- 
haps, dazed  by  the  splendid  discov- 
eries of  science,  will  have  noth- 
ing else.  Columbia’s  catalogue  an- 
nounces that  she  is  to  devote  herself 
mainly  to  the  applied  sciences.  In 
Harvard,  the  old  home  of  polite  letters, 
a scrap  of  the  natural  sciences  is  enough 
for  a degree.  The  other  colleges  are  in 
line.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  being 


expended  in  technical  laboratories, 
parties  of  exploration  are  being  organ- 
ized, and  schools  of  excavation  estab- 
lished in  various  countries,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  pick  and  shovel  are, 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  them,  re- 
placing the  methods  of  the  past 
Chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology, 
botany,  paleontology,  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  No  literature,  no  history,  no 
philosophy,  but  only  science.  The 
whole  country  is  not  only  drifting  but 
rushing  in  that  one  direction. 

In  the  presence  of  this  movement  I 
am  not  discouraged  or  dismayed,  but 
distressed.  I am  in  the  presence  of  a 
work  of  devastation ; for  if  not  checked 
by  the  conservative  elements  in  edu- 
cation, it  means  the  ruin  not  only  of 
all  genuine  culture,  but  the  wreck  of 
the  universities  themselves  and  the 
mental  deterioration  of  the  race  that 
is  to  be  subjected  to  this  discipline. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  have  cut  out 
of  university  life  the  boundless  intel- 
lectual wealth  contained  in  revealed 
truth  along  with  the  illumination  that 
radiated  from  it  through  the  splendid 
minds  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era;  it  was  sad  enough  to 
have  expelled  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt the  philosophy  of  ancient  and 
modem  times;  but  to  have  abandoned 
history,  literature  and  the  arts  in  gen- 
eral, as  Strauss,  Renan  and  others  or- 
dain, and  to  reduce  the  university  to 
the  level  of  a workshop — for  that  is  all 
that  applied  science  means — is  to  have 
already  effected  its  destruction.  Even 
the  workshop  will  disappear  when  the 
funds  of  its  patrons  are  withdrawn. 

Time  was  when  the  university  guid- 
ed the  thought  of  the  nation.  But 
who  cares  for  the  opinion  or  sentiment 
of  an  aggregation  of  mechanics  or  la- 
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borers,  who  have  not  a second  thought 
beyond  their  laboratory  or  bench,  on 
the  mighty  questions  that  weave  them- 
selves into  the  lives  of  men  and  na- 
tions? We  are  realizing  Jules  Simon’s 
prophecy,  that  the  believers  of  yester- 
day, becoming  sceptics  to-day,  will  be 
nihilists  to-morrow.  As  nihilistic  as 
its  companion  movement  against  the 
governments  of  the  world  is  this  scien- 
tific movement  in  education.  It  is  a 
movement  which  began  in  apostasy,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  degenerated  into 
atheism  in  the  seventeenth,  and  now, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth,  means 
annihilation — annihilation  not  only  of 
the  institutions  of  learning,  but  of  the 
intellect  itself.  Darwin’s  lament  that 
his  life  of  classification  and  numera- 
tion had  robbed  him  of  all  sense  of  the 
beautiful  would  be  pathetic  if  it  were 
not  a merited  retribution.  “ Art  and 
music  and  poetry  had  become  offen- 
sive to  him,”  he  said,  “ though  once 
passionately  loved.”  Let  that  pass. 
For  it  is  not  only  the  tender  and  sweet 
emotions  which  are  shriveled  and  de- 
stroyed, but  the  intellect  itself  is  left 
undeveloped,  atrophied,  and  in  danger 
of  destruction. 

CATHOLICS  STAND  ON  FAMILIAR  GROUND. 

“ The  tradition  of  great  men  from  our 
universities,”  says  Choate,  “is  lost.” 
He  attributes  it  to  lack  of  work,  but  it 
is  really  lack  of  mind.  “ There  is  no 
such  thing  as  reason,  understanding 
and  intellect,”  shrieks  Max  Muller. 
“ It  is  only  an  organism  acted  upon  by 
matter  and  possessing  no  spontaneity 
or  energy  or  life  of  its  own,”  echo  all 
the  others.  Judging  from  the  absurd 
reasoning  of  some  of  their  best  writers 
and  their  fetish-like  adoration  of  each 
other  s disgraced  and  discarded  theo- 
ries, he  is  right.  “ I am  amazed,”  said 
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a member  of  a scientific  congress,  “ at 
the  inability  of  my  associates  to  co-or- 
dinate their  special  investigations  with 
the  general  science  of  which  those 
specialties  are  a part,  and  their  child- 
ish inability  to  explain  the  result  of 
their  labors.”  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  been  asked : “ How  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  readiness  and  ease  with 
which  your  young  men  can  address 
themselves  to  the  abstruse  subjects -of 
ethics  and  metaphysics?”  “Because 
they  are  Catholics,”  I replied.  “ They 
are  on  familiar  ground,  and  their  in- 
tellects are  not  dwarfed  and  undevel- 
oped, but  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
They  are  not  mere  machines  with  no 
other  occupation  than  that  of  the  labor- 
er digging  in  the  earth,  or  of  the  sav- 
age marking  the  track  of  animals,  but 
immortal  spirits  that  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  visible  world,  but  will 
soar  above  it  in  their  search  for  the 
truth,  and  not  rest  till  they  find  it  in  its 
source.” 

Admire  as  we  may  these  splendid 
achievements  of  science,  we  miss  their 
import  and  purpose  if  we  are  dazed  or 
unsettled  by  them,  or  if  we  fancy  that 
they  are  necessarily  guarantees  of  in- 
tellectual greatness.  Some  of  the  most 
astonishing  discoveries  have  resulted 
in  little  else  than  the  production  of 
scientific  toys,  few  if  any  have  advanc- 
ed us  one  step  in  explaining  the  real 
nature  of  the  agencies  at  work.  Prog- 
ress has  been  along  the  line  of  perfec- 
tion of  mechanism  rather  than  oi  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  nature  itself. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
conquests  over  the  material  universe 
are  desirable  in  so  far  as  they  furnish 
material  to  ennoble  or  intensify  the 
aesthetic  or  intellectual  faculties  of 
our  nature.  If  the  contrary  ensues, 
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vis.,  if  our  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  art  and  letters  perishes,  if  our 
intellectual  and  reasoning  powers 
are  impaired,  we  are  like  those  who, 
coming  suddenly  into  unexpected 
wealth,  employ  it  to  plunge  into  a 
life  of  glittering  dissipation.  The 
whole  man  is  soon  a wreck.  As  to 
superiority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  one  whose  intellectual  faculties  are 
perfectly  trained  will  easily  prevail 
over  the  exclusively  scientific  automa- 
ton who  is  notoriously,  egregiously 
and  professedly  unintellectual,  and 
who  is  dull  to  the  beauty,  not  only  of 
the  invisible  creation,  but  even  to  that 
which  comes  in  the  domain  of  sense. 
The  prestige  which  science  enjoys  at 
the  present  time  is  only  that  which 
everything  new  and  startling  obtains, 
especially  when  it  appeals  to  the  lower 
or  animal  part  of  man.  In  the  con- 
test that  is  being  waged  for  educational 
supremacy  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  issue.  Between  a mind  and  a ma- 
chine, or  between  a mind  and  no  mind, 
there  can  be  only  one  result. 

Do  you  propose,  then,  to  eliminate 
scientific  studies  from  your  curriculum? 
I make  answer  that  I belong  to  a body 
of  men,  who,  Von  Humboldt  says,  al- 
ways associate  scientific  research  with 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  Scien- 
tific American  of  this  week  tells  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  explorations  of  one 
of  them  up  near  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
traveling  over  2,000  miles  on  the  ice 
and  snow  alone  with  an  Indian  boy 
(and  this  was  only  one  of  many  such 
journeys)  in  regions  where  no  human 
being  had  ever  penetrated,  gathering 
scientific  data  while  preaching  salva- 
tion. They  are  men  whose  unthought 
of  and  unconsidered  letters  written  in 
Indian  wigwams  or  in  bark  canoes,  or 


in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  are  being 
solicitously  gathered  by  Harvard  and 
Lenox  and  other  great  libraries,  and 
are  now  elaborately  republished  as  the 
best  philological,  geographical  and 
ethnological  material  for  the  history  of 
our  country ; men  who  are  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  government  meteor- 
ologists at  the  great  danger  points  of 
the  world,  the  Spanish  Main,  the 
China  Sea  and  the  Philippine  Isles; 
men  who,  primarily  theologians  and 
philosophers  and  preachers,  have  in- 
scribed at  least  some  honored  names  in 
the  history  of  scientific  research. 

CATHOLIC  TRAINING  EASILY  DISCERNI- 
BLE. 

No;  it  is  precisely  because  we  do 
not  wish  to  exclude  science  that  we 
take  this  position  (and  let  me  say  in 
parenthesis  that  the  general  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories  of  most  of 
our  colleges  are  as  well  equipped  as 
those  in  many  of  the  most  pretentious 
universities),  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  to  have  science  better  and  more  pro- 
foundly and  more  thoroughly  and 
more  intelligently  studied  that  we  ad- 
here so  tenaciously  to  our  literary,  his- 
torical and  philosophical  studies.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  real  princes  in  the 
domain  of  science,  men  like  William 
Thompson,  Clark  Maxwell  and  othera, 
had  been  first  trained  in  the  very 
studies  which  we  are  advocating  as  in- 
dispensable in  real  education.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  the  old  Catholic 
traditions  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
which  still  lingered  in  the  universities 
which  sent  them  forth.  They  were 
not  the  uninformed  and  unreasoning 
and  unintelligent  experimenters  who 
are  invading  the  world  today.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a man  who 
has  distinguished  himself  in  intellectual 
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pursuits  from  being  a master  in  those 
inferior  sciences  if  he  wishes  to  lower 
the  sphere  of  his  activity.  Are  there 
not  examples  in  plenty  of  superiority 
won  in  scientific  matters  by  those  who 
had  been  first  intellectually  disciplined 
when  pitted  against  those  who  knew 
only  what  their  eyes  could  see  and 
their  hands  could  feel?  Not  to  leave 
the  precincts  of  the  room  in  which  we 
are  assembled,  I see  before  me  two 
physicians,  graduates  of  Fordham,  who 
in  the  same  year  were  without  diffi- 
culty the  leaders  of  the  respective 
schools  of  two  or  three  hundred  in 
Bellevue  and  the  University  of  New 
York.  At  the  present  moment  the 
U niversity  of  Pennsylvania  is  commis- 
sioning two  of  our  graduates,  before 
even  their  course  is  completed,  to  ex- 
amine all  the  medical  laboratories  of 
Europe,  and  bring  back  the  results  of 
their  investigations  to  enrich  the  uni- 
versity that  delights  to  do  them  hon- 
or. Dwight  of  the  Law  School  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  could  tell  im- 
mediately a young  man  with  Catholic 
training.  The  habit  of  reasoning, of  ex- 
amining into  causes,  of  co-ordinating 
and  unifying  even  the  simplest  studies 
from  grammar  up  to  philosophy,  gave 
them  an  immediate  superiority  over 
their  rivals.  These  are  examples 
taken  at  random  to  illustrate  the 
point  I am  insisting  upon,  that  instead 
of  impeding  it,  intellectual  training  is 
the  very  best  assurance  of  scientific 
success. 

Tyndal  says:  “We  have  explored 
the  entire  universe  and  have  now 
reached  the  outer  rim,  beyond  which 
there  looms  another  universe,  one 
which  will  forever  loom.”  Over  that 
rim  and  into  that  universe  a Catholic 
boy  can,  independently  of  revealed 


truth  (for  we  are  making  no  account 
of  that  here),  by  the  inherent  and  cul- 
tivated power  of  his  intellect,  lead 
you,  0 learned  Professor,  and  tell  you 
many  secrets  which  your  limited  vi- 
sion, darkened  by  contemplating  the 
earth  alone,  can  never  perceive. 

Catholics  ahead  of  all  by  the 

LENGTH  OF  ETERNAL  PRINCIPLES. 

What  a Catholic  Centrist  of  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  said  to  a Bismarckian 
member  may  be  applied  to  us : “ You 
are  ahead  of  us  by  the  length  of  Von 
Malinckrodt.”  “Von  Malinckrodt ! ” 
retorted  the  Catholic,  “ we  are  ahead 
ot  you  by  the  length  of  eternal  prin- 
ciples.” So  in  the  matter  of  education 
we  are  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  first,  by  the 
infinite  light  of  revelation,  which, 
while  displaying  before  our  vision  the 
vast  universe  of  truth  which  unaided 
reason  can  never  achieve,  throws  light 
on  those  truths  which  reason  is  able  to 
reach.  We  are  ahead  of  them  by  the 
light  which  the  great  geniuses  have 
shed  upon  the  most  vital  questions 
that  concern  the  human  race.  We  are 
ahead  of  them  by  the  heritage  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  greatest  poets, 
philosophers,  jurists,  legislators  and 
statesmen  of  the  modem  world — for 
the  greatest  of  them  were  Catholics. 
What  then  is  to  prevent  us  from  being 
in  our  own  country  the  leaders  in  all  the 
learned  professions,  the  orators,  philos- 
ophers, jurists,  statesmen  and  men  of 
science  who  are  to  guide  and  shape 
and  direct  the  thought  of  our  times 
and  country  ? 

History  must  repeat  itself,  and 
whether  we  consider  the  present  condi- 
tion of  culture  as  the  acme  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  the  inroad  of  intellectual  van- 
dalism, Catholics  can  and  must  con- 
quer now,  as  they  have  done  before* 
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Oar  antagonists  have  not  only  actual- 
ly abandoned  the  domain  of  intellect 
by  abandoning  the  studies  in  which  at 
all  times  it  has  shown  its  greatest  pow- 
ers, but  have  in  their  gross  material- 
ism actually  cast  aside  intellect  itself, 
in  proclaiming  that  their  mind  is  a 
machine,  and  glorying  in  their  dishon- 
or. It  is  no  longer  a trial  of  intellects, 
but  of  intellect  against  the  pick  and 
shovel.  History  has  shown  us  that 
they  can  be  beaten  when  the  contest  is 
mind  to  mind;  how  much  more  so  in 
these  changed  conditions. 

In  this  battlefield  of  science  which 
they  have  chosen  it  is  mind  against 
matter,  it  is  light  against  darkness; 
matter  will  yield  to  mind,  and  dark- 
ness will  yield  to  light.  Just  as  it  is 
the  Catholic  intellect  alone  that  can 
show  the  way  through  the  gloom  and 


perplexity  o t the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  and  alone  build  solid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  state,  so  it  is  the  Catholic 
intellect  alone  which  can  and  will 
gather  together  all  the  researches  that 
these  diggers  in  the  earth  are  making, 
will  find  their  relations,  co-ordinate 
them  and  tell  their  meaning  to  the 
world.  The  laborers  can  fetch  material, 
but  the  master  mind  will  build  the 
pyramid,  and  inscribe  his  own  glory 
upon  it.  He  alone  will  be  known 
when  they  are  long  passed  into  obliv- 
ion. It  is  Catholic  teaching  alone  that 
can  elevate  the  human  race  irom  the 
degradation  of  ignorance  and  error, 
and  crown  it  with  that  glory  which 
only  the  spiritual  intellect  can  achieve 
in  whatever  pursuits  the  human  race 
may  choose  to  direct  its  energies  and 
devote  its  time. 


EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHTS. 

(Gleaned  from  the  Scrap-Book  of  an  Old  Pedagogue.) 


To  search  for  truth  is  the  noblest  oc- 
cupation of  man ; its  publication  when 
found  is  a duty. 

Children  should  never  be  required 
to  recite  words  representing  ideas  which 
their  minds  are  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing. 

Cultivate  honesty  of  judgment,  hon- 
esty of  opinion,  honesty  of  expression, 
so  that  you  may  be  able  to  form  an 
honest  estimate  of  books. 

When  that  which  is  sacred  to  the 
teacher  is  addressed  to  that  which  is 
sacred  in  the  child,  their  two  souls  un- 
derstand and  answer  each  other. 

Be  honest  in  your  researches.  In- 
dividual judgments  are  misleading, 
and  it  is  only  by  comparison  of  vari- 
ous opinions  that  we  get  the  real  state 
of  the  case. 


We  do  well,  even  in  this  progressive 
age,  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, philosophers,  orators,  and  poets, 
for  instruction  in  ethics  and  politics, 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  education. 

“ The  first  law  of  history,”  says  Leo 
XIII.,  “ is  to  dread  uttering  falsehood ; 
the  next,  not  to  fear  to  state  the  truth ; 
lastly,  the  historian’s  writings  should 
be  open  to  no  suspicion  of  partiality  or 
animosity.” 

There  is  a beauty  in  the  short  pray- 
er which  a wise  teacher  once  proposed 
to  suggest  to  a child,  whenever  he  re- 
ceives a kindness : “ My  God,  I thank 
thee  for  having  made  such  an  one  so 
good  to  me!  ” 

Educate  towards  a knowledge  of 
truth,  a love  of  the  beautiful,  a habit 
of  doing  good,  and  a dependence  upon 
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God,  because  by  these  means  can  self- 
activity  continue  to  develop  progress- 
ively in  the  world. 

Fear  not  the  truth;  it  may  tell 
against  a favorite  author,  or  favorite 
principle  or  favorite  “hobby;”  but 
facts  are  worth  far  more  than  misplaced 
admiration  or  misconceived  theory. 
Let  the  light  shine. 

It  is  clearly  the  law  of  our  nature, 
that  the  triumphs*  of  our  intellect  are 
to  be  gained  only  by  laborious  thought, 
and  by  the  gains  of  one  generation  be- 
ing made  the  starting  point  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  next. 

When  an  acorn  falls  upon  an  un- 
favorable spot  and  decays  there,  we 
know  the  extent  of  the  loss ; but  when 
the  intellect  of  a rational  being,  for 
want  of  culture,  is  lost  to  the  great  end 
for  which  it  was  created,  it  is  a loss 
which  no  man  can  measure. 

A popular  government  without  pop- 
ular information  or  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring it,  is  a far3e  or  a tragedy,  or 
both.  Knowledge  will  govern  ignor- 
ance, and  a people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  governors  must  arm  them- 
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selves  with  the  power  which  knowl- 
edge gives. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  is 
sheer  inhumanity  to  demand  from  the 
child  what  is  excessively  hard  for  him 
and  to  treat  him  continually  with 
harshness  which  must  destroy  his 
natural  conception  of  us  as  good.  Ill 
usage  ol  this  kind,  long  continued, 
may  harden  his  heart  and  incline  it  to 
gloom  and  cruelty,  while  closing  it  to 
love. 

When  God  has  been  named  to  the 
child,  and  he  has  been  taught  to  know 
Him,  as  the  most  lovable  of  beings, 
the  highest  good,  it  will  be  time  to 
make  Him  known  as  God- Man,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  as  His  Mother,  and 
to  call  upon  their  names,  as  often  as 
possible  for  help  in  every  need,  for 
strength  in  every  action,  for  thanks- 
giving in  every  joy.  It  is  incredible 
how  this  exercise  will  tend  to  perfect 
the  idea  of  God  in  the  child’s  mind,  to 
awaken  religious  feelings  in  his  heart, 
and  to  strengthen  him  in  all  virtuous 
dispositions  and  habits. 


THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING  IN  CLASS. 


There  is  no  question  of  greater  in- 
terest to  the  teacher  than  that  which 
deals  with  gaining  and  holding  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupil.  The  art  of  ques- 
tioning in  class  has  much  to  do  with 
the  interest  of  the  pupil.  The  subject 
under  discussion  should  be  presented 
in  an  attractive  and  interesting  man- 
ner, and  in  language  intelligible  to  the 
child.  No  teacher  can  arouse  interest 
who  is  not  interested  himself  in  the 
work.  No  teacher  can  feel  an  interest 
in  a lesson  or  a subject  the  full  details 
of  which  he  has  not  fully  mastered. 


The  book-in-the-hand  teacher  is  a thing 
of  the  past,  and  never  was  a teacher, 
for  no  one  can  teach  that  which  he 
does  not  know.  A thorough  knowl- 
edge of  a subject  makes  questioning  on 
that  subject  easy  and  intelligent,  for 
no  teacher  should  ever  ask  a question 
in  class  that  has  not  some  special  aim, 
and  that  aim  should  be  to  develop  the 
reasoning  power  of  the  pupil  more 
than  to  test  his  memory,  and  elicit 
answers  as  profitless  as  the  question 
asked.  Of  what  use  is  the  question : 
“Where  is  Lake  Erie?”  unless  it  leads 
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up  to  the  commercial  advantages  of 
that  lake,  and  its  peculiarities  in  one 
direction  or  another,  such  as  its  shal- 
lowness, which  makes  it  readily  dis- 
turbed by  winds;  its  lack  of  good  har- 
bors, its  reputation  as  the  most  danger- 
ous to  navigate  of  any  of  the  great 
lakes,  its  long  continuous  storms  and 
their  effects  upon  the  cities  bordering 
upon  its  shores,  as  Buffalo,  for  instance; 
the  notable  historical  events  associated 
with  it,  such  as  Perry’s  victory,  &c.,  &c., 
making  one  question  lead  up  to  an- 
other in  logical  sequence.  The  young 
mind  is  always  on  the  alert  to  know 
“ what  comes  next,”  and  can,  in  this 
way,  always  be  kept  interested.  Un- 
fortunately too  many  of  the  questions 
propounded  in  class  and  at  examina- 
tions are  nothing  but  questions — bare, 
abstract  questions,  leading  to  nothing 
and  leaving  nothing  to  the  pupil  after 
they  have  been  answered. 

Some  teachers  destroy  the  interest  of 
children  by  their  own  lack  of  discipline 
and  good  sense.  Some  there  are  who 
have  heard  it  said  that  nothing  should 
be  told  a child,  which  it  is  possible  for 
him,  with  the  aid  of  questioning,  to 
find  out.  This  is  an  extreme  which  is 
calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good, 
because  the  average  pupil,  after  trying 
for  a moment  or  two  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion, becomes  suddenly  self-conscious 
by  the  silence  that  awaits  his  answer; 
he  becomes  “ rattled”  and  his  interest 
is  broken.  When  an  answer  cannot  be 
reached  without  undue  difficulty  and 
trouble,  and  an  unwarranted  expendi- 
ture of  time,  some  other  method  should 
be  resorted  to  for  obtaining  it.  The  ob- 
ject the  teacher  should  have  in  view  is 
to  fix  the  facts  with  certainty  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  he 
should  soon  discover  whether  his  mode 


of  questioning  is  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  this. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  class  can 
best  be  maintained  by  addressing  the 
question  to  the  whole  class.  Let  all 
who  are  able  to  answer  hold  up  their 
hands,  or  indicate  their  ability  to  do  so 
in  some  other  way.  The  teacher  now 
selects  the  pupil  who  is  to  answer,  but 
this  selection  must  not  be  made  at 
random.  Much  good  judgment  may 
be  exercised  in  this  respect.  If  the 
question  is  an  easy  one  some  less  prom- 
inent member  of  the  class  should  be 
called  upon  to  answer  it.  This  leads 
him  to  feel  that  he  is  not  ignored  al- 
together; it  encourages  him  to  answer 
again,  and  it  secures  his  thought  and 
interest  in  his  lessons.  When  atten- 
tion is  manifest  let  the  teacher  call 
upon  such  pupils  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. If  a teacher  would  secure  atten- 
tion, interest , and  thought , he  must  keep 
the  lesson  li  going,”  so  that  every  one 
is  kept  constantly  on  the  alert. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher’s  manner  must 
always  be  that  of  the  lady  or  gentle- 
man. Teachers  who  “ snarl  ” at  their 
pupils  never  gain  their  respect  or  good 
will,  and  these  are  essentials  to  the 
child’s  interest  in  class  work.  Repri- 
mands are  too  often,  undoubtedly,  nec- 
essary, but  they  should  be  brief , firm, 
dignified , and  free  from  anger  or  animos- 
ity. The  true  teacher  first  seeks  the 
good  will  and  sympathy  of  the  class, 
then  he  so  frames  his  questions  as  to 
make  them  comprehensible  to  the  pupil ; 
next  he  presents  them  in  an  attractive 
and  logical  manner,  so  that  they  awak- 
en thought  and  interest,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  when  questions  are  not  ab- 
stract but  lead  to  something  worth  know- 
ing. 

What  does  the  average  American 
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boy  care  about  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the 
fact  that  it  opened  a means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  trading  stations  along  the 
Indian  Ocean?  Show  him  how  the 
cutting  of  a similar  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  through 
southern  Mexico  or  Nicaragua  would 
benefit  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  his  own  country,  and  he 
will  at  once  understand  the  value  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Europe.  It  is  by 
means  of  comparisons  and  differences 
that  the  mind  is  lead  to  investigation, 
and  investigation  begets  thought. 

The  child  has  been  called  “ an  ani- 
mated interrogation  point;*’  now,  if 
the  teacher  will  encourage  the  children 
to  question  him  (of  course,  keeping 
the  questioning  within  proper  limits) 
great  good  can  be  accomplished,  be- 
cause the  moment  the  child  has  confi- 
dence enough  in  his  teacher  to  ques- 
tion him,  the  teacher  has  gained  a glo- 
rious victory.  He  has  the  child’s  mind 
under  his  control;  he  can  so  shape  his 
answers  as  to  elicit  the  questions  he 
wants  the  child  to  ask,  and  he  can  thus 
lead  the  child  to  think,  and  when  the 
child  learns  to  think  the  teacher’s  work 
becomes  profitable  to  a superlative  de- 
gree. 

After  considering  the  proper  way  of 
asking  questions,  the  wise  teacher  will 
give  attention  to  the  quality  and  treat- 
ment of  the  answers  received.  The 
teacher  wants  children  to  think , and  a 
well  directed,  properly  aimed,  and 
thoughtful  question,  will  almost  inva- 
riably bring  out  a thoughtful  answer. 
Now,  the  nature  of  theanswering  will  be 


pretty  much  what  the  teacher  makes 
it.  In  the  first  place  let  the  teacher 
consider  the  success  or  ill-success  he  or 
she  makes  when  answering  the  oral 
questions  propounded  by  the  School 
Superintendent  or  Examiner.  This 
will  awaken  a little  consideration  for 
the  child.  Next,  while  the  language 
used  by  the  child  in  answering  should 
be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible,  teach- 
ers should  be  careful  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  “ Miss-Nancyism  ” of  putting 
more  stress  upon  good  language  than 
upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  the 
pupil  manifests  by  his  answer.  To 
answer  a question  correctly  or  even 
well  in  all  its  bearings  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter— as  teachers  themselves  will  testify 
when  they  have  been  under  examina- 
tion— yet  there  are  teachers,  so-called, 
who  are  ready  to  faint  if  a child’s  an- 
swer is  not  given  in  the  best  of  Eng- 
lish, or,  at  least,  as  good  as  such  a 
teacher  knows.  If  the  teacher  deals 
kindly  with  the  child,  letting  him  give 
his  answers  as  best  he  can,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  information  requir- 
ed, he  will  have  performed  a valuable 
exercise  in  thinking , and  the  teacher 
may,  later  on,  make  such  corrections 
in  the  language  as  common  sense  may 
demand.  The  teacher  who  adopts 
proper  methods  will  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  children  to  understand  what 
they  should  aim  at,  and  he  will  en- 
courage them  to  take  pains  in  stating 
what  they  know  in  an  acceptable  man- 
ner. Language  is  always  good — when 
it  means  something  to  speaker  as  well 
as  hearer. 

PUNCTUS  VlEIDIS. 
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A TIMELY  QUESTION. 


Under  the  caption  “ Do  You  Know 
Your  Pupils?”  the  Public  School  Jour- 
nal, of  Bloomington,  111.,  publishes 
some  valuable  hints  which  teachers 
will  do  well  to  note.  Teachers  very 
often  resent  the  fact  that  their  calling 
is  not  always  recognized  as  a profes- 
sion, and  that  they  are  placed  upon  a 
level  with  persons  employed  in  less 
pretentious,  though  none  the  less  hon- 
orable callings.  But,  does  not  the 
fault  too  often  lie  with  the  teachers 
themselves?  Is  their  conduct  always 
professional?  Are  they  always  the 
lady  or  gentleman  before  their  class  ? 
Is  their  manner  of  speaking  to  their 
pupils, — even  when  reprimands  are 
necessary — what  should  be  expected 
from  a professional  teacher  ? Is  their 
conversation  with  parents  calculated 
to  inspire  respect  ? Do  they  ever  read 
professional  literature,  such  as  good 
books  on  methods,  on  the  study  of 
child-life,  on  the  study  of  the  child 
mind  ? Do  they  realize  that  their  real 
work  does  not  end  with  the  hour  for 
the  dismissal  of  school  ? The  teacher 
who  works  for  the  advancement  of  his 
pupils  is  the  professional ; the  teacher 
who  works  for  so  much  a month,  is  a 
tradesman,  and  a mighty  poor  one  at 
that.  So  far  from  being  a credit  to  his 
calling  he  is  a disgrace  to  it,  and  should 
get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
append  the  hints  from  the  Journal. 
They  are  as  follows : 

“Do  you  know  your  pupils  ? Do  you 
know  what  they  are  thinking  about  ? 
Do  you  know  how  they  think?  Do 
you  know  their  home  surroundings? 
Do  you  know  what  they  have  seen  ? 


What  books  they  have  read  or  heard 
read?  Do  you  know  these  and  a 
score  of  other  things  about  them,  not 
as  a mass,  but  as  individuals  ? Have 
you  studied  John,  or  Samuel?  Have 
you  talked  with  him  frequently  ? 
Have  you  established  such  a bond  of 
sympathy  with  him  that  he  will  talk 
to  you  freely,  that  he  will  open  to  you 
like  a flower  to  the  sunshine? 

“ Without  multiplying  these  que- 
ries, as  we  might  indefinitely,  let  us 
suggest  that  here  is  a field  of  ‘ Child- 
Study  ’ open  to  every  teacher;  and  it 
is  a field  that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  him  to  cultivate.  Be 
frank  with  your  pupils. 

“What  we  have  been  saying  sug- 
gests a word  further  on  a point  where 
many  teachers  fail.  Many  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  their  dignity  and 
the  conditions  of  the  school-room  make 
it  necessary  that  in  speech  and  be- 
havior they  should  be  in  the  school 
something  other  than  what  they  are 
elsewhere.  Their  looks,  their  style  of 
language,  their  tones  and  inflections, 
their  walk,  everything,  are  so  different 
that  they  do  not  seem  like  the  same 
persons  when  on  duty  that  they  are 
when  off  duty.  Now,  in  our  opinion, 
all  this  is  not  only  supremely  foolish 
and  ridiculous,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
harmful  to  the  teacher’s  success,  and  is 
incompatible  with  his  highest  useful- 
ness. Throw  all  these  * teachery,’ 
1 professional  ’ ways  to  the  dogs,  and 
be  yourself. 

“ And  let  your  pupils  be  themselves, 
too,  within  reasonable  limits.  Shall 
they  laugh  ? Yes,  if  there  is  anything 
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really  laughable, — laugh  but  not  gig- 
gle— and  let  the  teacher  laugh  with 
them.  Shall  they  whisper?  Not  too 
much.  But  don’t  teach  them  to  think 
that  whispering  is  a greater  crime  than 
a breach  of  the  decalogue.  Shall  they 
be  made  to  feel  at  home?  Yes,  thor- 
oughly so,  or  your  school  will  be  a 
failure  as  to  its  best  results. 


“ Be  sympathetic.  In  line  with  what 
is  said  above,  let  the  teacher  train  her- 
self to  thorough  sympathy , fellow-feeling , 
with  the  pupil.  Thebe  is  no  source 

OF  POWER  EQUAL  TO  THIS,  IN  TEACH- 
ING, OR  MOLDING  THE  CHARACTER  OF 

the  pupil.  There  is  nothing  else  on 
the  teacher’s  part  that  will  awaken  a 
response  so  ready  or  so  hearty.” 
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STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

BY  MARC  F.  VALLETTE,  LL.  D. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

[Having  briefly  reviewed  the  voy- 
ages and  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
his  contemporaries,  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  both  “ topically  ” and 
“ bibliographically  ” with  questions  af- 
fecting the  results  of  the  early  European 
occupation  of  the  American  continent. 
It  is  not  the  design  of  the  writer  of 
these  pages  to “ attempt  to  write  a new 
history  of  the  United  States,”  nor  does 
the  title  of  this  “department”  imply 
any  such  “ attempt,”  inasmuch  as 
America  extends  somewhat  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
dealing  with  American  history  and  are 
still  three  hundred  years  away  from 
the  period  at  which  the  history  of  the 
United  States  begins.] 

Condition  of  the  Colony  of  His- 
paniola.— Report  of  Columbus  to 
His  Sovereigns. — First  Slaves  Sent 
to  Spain. — The  Sovereigns  Refuse 
to  Recognize  Human  Bondage. 

Let  us  return  to  Hispaniola  and  study 
the  baneful  effect  of  the  white  man’s 
rule  over  the  poor  aborigine.  We 
have  seen  how  avarice,  jealousies  and 


lust  brought  about  the  destruction 
of  the  little  colony  left  by  Columbus  at- 
La  Navidad;  how  the  great  Admiral 
built  another  fort  and  founded  another 
colony  on  a different  part  of  the  island, 
which  he  called  Isabella,  in  honor  of  his 
generous  patroness,  the  queen  of  Spain, 
and  how  hearing  of  the  mines  of  Cibao, 
Columbus  sent  to  have  them  examined. 
The  poor  Indians,  little  dreaming  of 
the  ruin  they  were  bringing  upon 
themselves  by  the  act,  gave  gold  to  the 
Spanish  messengers,  who  returned  to 
the  Admiral  with  such  glowing  ac- 
counts of  what  they  had  seen  that  he 
resolved  to  found  a colony  at  Cibao. 

In  January,  1494,  Columbus  sent  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  his  colony  to 
his  sovereigns,  through  Antonio  de 
Torres,  captain  of  the  ship  Mariaga - 
lante , and  governor  of  the  city  of  Isa- 
bella, who  was  to  proceed  to  Spain  and 
inform  the  monarchs  of  such  things  as 
were  written  in  this  report.  This  doc- 
ument dealt  with  a general  statement 
of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made ; 
the  reasons  that  prevented  the  Admiral 
from  sending  more  gold  than  he  did ; 
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the  necessity  for  building  a fortress  in 
the  gold  region;  the  need  of  provi- 
sions for  the  colony ; complaints  about 
defects  in  certain  things  that  had  been 
sent,  etc.  This  report  was  received  by 
the  sovereigns  and  notes  were  made  on 
the  margin  expressing  their  “ thanks  to 
God  ” for  some  things,  their  “ approba- 
tion” of  others,  their  command  that 
“ Juan  de  Fonseca  provide  for  certain 
matters,”  &c. 

Finally,  comes  the  question  of  en- 
slaving the  natives.  Col  umbus  informs 
“ their  Highnesses  ” that  he  has  sent  to 
Spain  some  Indians  from  the  Caribs 
“ wild  people,  fit  only  for  work,”  that 
they  be  made  slaves,  and  taught  Span- 
ish so  that  they  may  afterwards  serve 
as  interpreters,  and  thus  assist  the  work 
of  conversion.  In  support  of  this  pro- 
ceeding the  Admiral  argued  that  it  was 
a work  of  charity  to  remove  these  peo- 
ple from  cannibalism,  and  have  them 
baptized  and  thus  save  their  souls. 
Then,  again,  these  Caribs  were  a terror 
to  the  other  Indians,  who  were  a peace- 
able people,  and  the  latter  would  be 
grateful  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  re- 
moval and  subjugation.  These  argu- 
ments were  not  without  force,  but  they 
were  full  of  danger  to  the  natives  of 
America,  and  the  sovereigns  were  not 
slow  to  see  the  impending  danger  of 
the  introduction  of  a system  of  human 
bondage  as  abhorrent  to  civilization  as 
it  was  to  the  Church.  They  realized 
that  the  Admiral’s  motives  were  right 
from  his  own  standpoint ; that  his  in- 
tention was  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Spain 
with  wealth  and  to  effect  the  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  of  a benighted 
people,  but  they  also  recognized  that 
the  proposition  involved  the  establish- 


ment of  the  slave  trade.  Their  answer 
was:  “As  regards  this  matter,  it  is  sus- 
pended for  the  present , until  there  come 
some  other  way  of  doing  it  there , and  let 
the  Admired  write  what  he  thinks  of  this.* 
This  answer  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eigns, while  marked  by  consideration 
for  the  Admiral,  clearly  indicates  that 
the  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  slavery  was  not  to  be  considered  by 
them. 

Obando’s  Treachery  and  Murder 
of  Anacoana. — The  Lucayans  En- 
slaved and  Brought  to  Hispaniola. 
— Anxiety  of  the  Spanish  Sover- 
eigns Concerning  the  Religious  In- 
struction of  the  Indians. — Rbpar- 

TIMIKNTOS  AND  ENCOMIENDAS. 

But,  despite  the  opposition  of  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  slavery  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  islands.  Obando  did  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  white 
population  of  Hispaniola;  and  the  large 
additions  he  made  to  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  seemed  for  a time  at  least, 
to  close  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  to  the 
unheard  of  cruelties  and  perfidies  he 
practiced  upon  the  unfortunate  natives. 
They  will  always  be  a blot  upon  his 
name,  and  a dishonor  to  his  country. 
The  province  of  J&ragua  was  at  that 
time  governed  by  an  Indian  princess 
known  as  Anacoana,  and  who  had 
treated  Columbus  and  the  other  Span- 
iards with  a kindness  and  hospitality 
equal  only  to  those  of  Guacanagari. 
Obando  obtained  possession  of  this 
princess  by  treachery,  the  caciques  who 
accompanied  her  were  burned  alive  and 
the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Anaoo- 
ana  perished  upon  the  scaffold,  while 
her  province  was  desolated.  The  only 
excuse  given  for  these  outrages  was  that 
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the  Indians  were  about  to  rebel  against 
the  iron  rule  of  their  oppressors,  or  had 
refused  to  work  in  the  mines  or  do  other 
labor  which  was  beyond  the  strength  of 
a people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  idleness.  As  a consequence  of 
so  many  cruelties,  the  native  popula- 
tion gradually  diminished,  some  fall- 
ing victims  to  hard  and  enforced  labor 
or  in  war,  while  others  fled  to  adjacent 

The  means  resorted  to  by  Obando  to 
repay  the  colony  for  this  lack  of  hands 
to  do  their  work  was  worthy  of  such  a 
persecutor.  His  deception  of  the  sim- 
ple inhabitants  of  the  Lucayan  Is- 
lands,* by  enticing  them  on  board  his 
vessels  and  carrying  them  off  to  His- 
paniola under  the  impression  that  they 
were  being  transferred  to  a delightful 
region,  the  land  of  their  ancestors  and 
deceased  friends,  and  where  they  would 
enjoy  the  greatest  happiness,  is  well 
known.  The  innocent  Lucayans  be- 
lieved what  they  were  told,  and,  in 
time,  some  forty  thousand  of  these  un- 
fortunates went  to  die  of  hard  labor 
and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  their 
masters  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
The  generous  soul  turns  with  horror 
from  such  perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  the  Court 
could  tolerate  such  inhumanity.  But 
the  rulers  were  far  away  and  many  of 
these  horrors  never  came  to  their 
knowledge.  No  sooner  did  the  gener- 
ous Isabella  hear  of  them  than  she  at 
once  decreed  the  liberation  of  the  In- 
dians ; but  it  was  not  long  before  forced 
labor  was  again  permitted  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Obando  who  deceived  his  sov- 
ereigns with  the  story  that  the  colony 


was  going  to  ruin,  and  making  use  of 
the  cover  of  religion,  he  claimed  that 
it  was  impossible  to  convert  the  In- 
dians unless  they  were  subjected  to 
Christian  masters  who  could  instruct 
them.  This  last  pretext  was  made  use 
of  to  secure  the  King’s  permission  for 
the  atrocious  carrying  off*  of  the  Lucay- 
•ans. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the 
colonial  rulers  regarded  the  Indians  as 
anything  but  human  beings,  unworthy 
of  the  Sacraments  and  of  the  rights  of 
men.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
were  held  in  the  most  cruel  bondage 
wherever  the  Spaniards  were  in  power. 
Following  the  practice  in  Hispaniola, 
other  conquerors,  in  different  places, 
“ allotted  ” the  poor  natives  as  if  they 
had  been  herds  of  cattle.  According  to 
his  position,  each  colonist  had  “ allot- 
ted ” to  him  a greater  or  lesser  number  of 
Indians  to  cultivate  his  lands  that  had 
come  into  his  possession,  or  to  work 
for  him  in  the  mines.  It  was  this  that 
gave  rise  to  the  words  repartimuntos  and 
encomienda8 , because,  to  all  appearances 
each  colonist  had  a certain  number  of 
Indians  recommended  (or  entrusted)  to 
him  that  they  might  be  instructed  in 
the  truths  of  religion.  It  is  a ques- 
tion how  much  the  Indian  profited 
by  his  “recommendation,”  but  there 
is  no  question  as  to  how  much  the 
white  man  became  enriched  by  the 
labor  of  his  “protege” 

Protest  of  the  “ Friars.”— Father 
Montesinos’  Sermon.  — The  Friars 
Threatened  With  Banishment. — 
Dominican  vs.  Franciscan.  — Tri- 
umph of  Montesinos. — The  Spirit 
of  the  Church  against  Slavery. 


* The  names  ofithe  Lucayan  Islands,  according  to  Oviedo,  were  as  follows : Gu&nahani,  Caycos,  Jumeto, 
Yabaque,  Mayaguana,  Samana,  Guanima,  Yuma,  Curatheo,  Ciguateo,  Bahama  (qne  es  la  mayor  de  to  das)  el 
Yucavo  y Nequa,  Habacoa,  e otras  muchas  isletas  pequenas  que  por  alii  hay  .—Historic  de  las  Indies , 1.  11, 
cap.  6. 
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To  such  excess  was  the  ill-treat- 
ment and  abuse  of  the  poor  Indians 
carried  and  so  great  was  the  mortality 
among  them  that  the  missionaries 
(u friars”)  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf,  for  as  Father  Charle- 
voix. the  modem  historian  of  St.  Do- 
mingo says  “ the  governors  of  the  In- 
dies, even  those  who  were  noted  as 
good  men  before,  all  turned  out  cruel 
tyrants.” 

In  1511,  Father  Antonio  Montesinos 
and  other  Dominican  Fathers  at  His- 
paniola did  not  hesitate  to  raise  their 
voices,  first  in  Hispaniola  and  later  on 
in  the  other  colonies  against  these  out- 
rages, and  to  deny  the  Sacraments  to 
those  who  thus  sinned  against  charity, 
and  sometimes  they  went  so  far  as  to 
refuse  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
those  who  held  encomiendas . These 
Fathers  resolved  to  “speak  out  their 
minds,  whatever  danger  to  themselves 
might  come  of  it.”*  There  was  to  be 
no  half-heartedness  in  their  protest, 
and  every  Father  was  to  take  his  share 
in  the  blame,  if  any,  that  might  follow 
their  action.  It  should  express  the 
general  opinion  of  their  body,  and  they 
prepared  a sermon  that  was  to  be 
preached.  Father  Montesinos,  who 
was  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher, 
was  appointed  to  deliver  it.  Notice 
was  now  sent  out  that  an  address  of 
unusual  interest  to  all  Spaniards  in  the 
colony  was  to  be  delivered  in  the  church 
on  a given  Sunday,  and  their  attend- 
ance was  requested.  The  church  was 
thronged.  Father  Mentesinos  ascend- 
ed the  pulpit  and  announced  his  text 
from  the  Gospel  of  the  day : Vox  clar 

mcmtis  in  deserto , “ I am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,”  and  declared 

* Spanish  Conquest  of  America. — Arthur  Helps. 

t Palabraa  muy  pungitivas  y terribles. 


with  “ very  piercing  and  terrible 
words  ”t  that  the  “ Voice  ” pronounced 
that  they  were  living  in  mortal  sin  be- 
cause of  their  injustice  and  cruelty  to 
these  innocent  people,  the  Indians. 
How  could  the  colonists  insist  upon 
such  cruel  labors  as  they  did  from  the 
Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  neglect 
all  care  of  them,  both  in  the  things  of 
heaven  and  earth?  Such  Spaniards, 
he  declared,  had  no  more  chance  of  sal- 
vation than  so  many  Moors  or  Turks. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
effect  of  this  sermon  upon  Don  Diego 
Columbus,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
colony  and  the  laymen  who  had  lis- 
tened to  it.  They  left  the  church  full 
of  indignation,  and  later  in  the  day 
came  back  to  the  bark  covered  shed 
which  had  been  dignified  by  the  name 
of  convent  and  complained  most  bit- 
terly to  the  Superior,  Fray  Pedro  de 
Cordoba.  They  wanted  to  see  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  say  to  their  very 
faces  tantas  locwras , (“  so  many  crazy 
things”)  and  insisted  that  he  should 
retract  his  words  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. 

The  determined  Superior  sought  to 
make  them  understand  that  the  ser- 
mon complained  of  was  not  the  work 
of  any  one  man  but  that  it  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  the  entire  community, 
and  that  it  was  serviceable  alike  to 
God  and  the  King.  The  remonstrants 
still  insisted  that  unless  Father  An- 
tonio recalled  his  words  the  “Friars” 
would  be  required  to  gather  up  their 
effects  and  return  to  Spain,  j uDe  ver- 
o8y  senores/”  “Of  a truth,  my  lords!” 
replied  Father  de  Cordoba,  “ that  will 
be  easily  done,”  which  was  true  enough, 
for  Las  Casas  tells  us  that  all  their  be- 
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longings  would  scarcely  have  filled  two 
trunks.*  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  on 
the  following  Sunday.  Expecting  to 
hear  the  Superior  make  an  humble 
apology  for  the  utterances  of  the  previ- 
ous Sunday,  the  sacred  edifice  was 
again  crowded.  The  Mass  over,  to 
their  great  surprise  Father  Antonio 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  maintained 
his  position  as  a sacred  duty.  This 
time  his  text  was  from  Job  xxxvi.,  4: 
Vere  enim  absque  mendatio  sermones  mei , 
et  perfecta  scienlia  probabitur  tibi.  Those 
of  his  hearers  who  understood  Latin 
now  realized  what  manner  of  apology 
God’s  minister  was  about  to  make  to 
men  who  were  dishonoring  religion: 
“For  indeed,  my  words  are  without  a 
lie,  and  perfect  knowledge  shall  be 
proved  to  thee.”  Repeating  his  former 
arguments  and  emphasizing  them  with 
all  the  force  at  his  command,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Dominican  Fathers 
would  refuse  absolution  to  any  one  who 
made  incursions  among  the  Indians — 
this  was  their  decision,  this  they  re- 
garded as  a sacred  duty,  and  this  the 
Colonists  might  publish  and  write  it  to 
whom  they  pleased  in  Spain.  The  re- 
monstrants left  the  church  in  silence; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  they  sent  the  Fran- 
ciscan Father,  Alonzo  de  Espinal,  to 
Spain,  to  plead  their  case  at  court. 
The  Dominicans  immediately  sent  Fa- 
ther Antonio  de  Montesinos  to  repre- 
sent their  side.  In  Spain  the  heroic 
Dominican  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
hearing,  all  manner  of  excuses  were 
made,  and  his  antagonist  was  gaining 
upon  him,  and  likely  to  win  the  case. 
One  day,  in  sheer  despair,  he  forced  his 
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way  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a hearing.  Fer- 
dinand appointed  a Junta  to  examine 
into  the  claims  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, but  Father  Antonio,  who  was  a 
man  of  business,  could  not  brook  the 
law’s  delay.  Then,  too,  it  was  evident 
to  him  that  his  antagonist  had  advan- 
tages that  were  denied  to  him  by  the 
Junta,  and  indignant  at  the  injustice 
done  him,  and  fired  by  the  justice  of 
his  cause  he  resolved  to  face  his  adver- 
sary and  settle  the  matter  with  him 
personally.  He  waited  for  Father 
Alonzo  and  addressed  him  in  words  to 
this  effect:  “Good  brother,  have  you 
anything  to  take  out  of  this  world 
with  you,  but  that  ragged  habit  which 
covers  your  body?”  The  Franciscan 
was  startled  at  the  abrupt  manner  of 
the  Dominican,  who  was  not  slow  in 
following  up  his  advantage  with  such 
convincing  arguments  that  he  soon 
succeeded  in  showing  his  Franciscan 
brother  that  men  were  using  him  as  a 
tool,  that  he  was  doing  the  devil’s  work 
without  being  paid  for  it,  even  with 
the  devil’s  wages.  He  next  proceeded 
to  expose  to  him  the  true  manner  of 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  and  appealed 
to  his  own  experience  to  prove  the  in- 
humanity he  had  witnessed.  The  Fran- 
ciscan listened  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  humanity  and  was  convinced, 
while  Father  Antonio  returned  to  His- 
paniola, the  next  year  after  having 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  to  take 
some  steps  towards  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  Indians. 

Father  Antonio  de  Montesinos  was 
the  first  to  denounce  human  slavery  in 
America, f and  the  effect  of  his  work  is 
manifest  in  the  wording  of  the  second 


* Las  Casa a—Hist.  de  las  India s.  Tom.  III. 

f “ Glorious  Antonio ! first  of  preachers  on  American  soil  to  declare  war  to  the  knife  against  this  gravest 
of  American  sins.”  -John  Fiskz— Discovery  of  America. 
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patent  granted  to  Ponce  de  Leon  * 
Fourteen  years  later,  (1526)  we  find 
this  same  Father  Montesinos  with  Fa- 
ther Cervantes  planting  the  cross  at 
San  Miguel,  on  the  James  river,  in 
Virginia,  upon  the  site  of  what,  eighty 
years  later,  became  the  famous  colony 
of  Jamestown.  It  was  at  this  mission 
of  San  Miguel  that  the  explorer  de 
Ayllon  expired  in  the  arms  of  these 
two  Dominican  Fathers. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of 
King  Ferdinand  making  the  Indians  a 
free  people  and  entitled  to  all  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  men,  the  repartimientos 
were  not  discontinued.  The  Domini- 
cans renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
lief for  the  Indians  with  such  boldness 
and  zeal  that  the  planters  became 
alarmed  and  the  colony  greatly  dis- 
turbed. At  length  Ferdinand  issued  a 
decree  of  his  Councilf  declaring  that 
after  mature  consideration  of  the  Papal 
Bull,  and  other  titles,  by  which  the 
crown  of  Castile  claimed  its  possessions 
in  the  new  world,  the  servitude  of  the 
Indians  was  warranted  by  the  laws  of 
both  God  and  man — that  unless  they 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  live  under 
their  inspection,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  convert  them.  This  was  a most 
extraordinary  construction  to  put  upon 
the  Papal  Bull,  and  a still  more  orig- 
inal way  of  gaining  souls  to  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  It  is  true  that  the 
King  while  conferring  new  grants  of 
Indians  upon  his  favorites,  realized  that 
he  should  at  least  preserve  the  sem- 
blance of  providing  for  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  therefore 
commanded  that  houses  should  be 

* Colecclon  de  Documentoa  inedi toe— XXII.  p.  33-38. 

t Herrera,  Dec.  I.  lib.  8.  c.  11.  Oviedo  lib.  Ill,  p.  97. 

X Herrera,  Dec.  I.  Lib.  IX,  c.  14. 


built  for  them.  He  also  regulated  the 
nature  of  the  work  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  perform,  and  prescribed  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  be  clothed 
and  fed,  and  gave  directions  for  their 
instruction  in  Christian  morality.! 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  King  de- 
creed new  laws  for  the  lightening  of 
the  deadly  burdens  that  weighed  upon 
the  unfortunate  natives.  They  were 
laughed  at  by  the  avaricious  colonists, 
and  they  likewise  failed  to  silence  the 
voices  of  the  Christian  defenders  of  the 
oppressed.  The  Dominicans  made  re- 
newed and  more  vigorous  protests. 
With  few  exceptions,  from  that  time 
forth,  we  find  bishops,  priests  and  mis- 
sionaries in  different  parts  of  America 
defending  the  natives  against  the  ty- 
rannical pretensions  of  their  conquer- 
ors. True,  the  voice  of  the  priest  was 
drowned  by  the  voice  of  war  and  of 
covetousness,  but  it  did  succeed  in  pre- 
venting some  crimes,  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  Indians,  to  a certain 
extent,  and  in  obtaining  for  them  some 
valuable  concessions.  The  Roman 
Pontiffs  protested  more  than  once 
against  the  unchristian  conduct  of 
Europeans  in  America,  and  Paul  III. 
issued  a Bull  declaring  the  capacity  of 
the  Indians  to  receive  the  Sacraments. 

Las  Casas  Becomes  the  “ Protector 
op  the  Indians.” — Protestant  and 
Catholic  Estimates  of  Las  Casas.— 
Cardinal  Ximenes. 

As  a consequence  of  the  preaching  of 
Father  Antonio  Montesinos  and  the 
other  Dominican  Fathers,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  justified  his  con- 
duct before  the  King,  the  latter  sent 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Albuquerque  to  put 
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into  strict  execution  certain  laws  in- 
tended at  least  to  mitigate,  if  not  en- 
tirely remove  abuses.  Unfortunately 
the  Commissioner  turned  out  worse 
than  the  eruxmendadores,  venal  and 
without  conscience.  It  was  at  this 
time  (1515)  that  God  raised  up  one 
whose  name  was  to  be  forever  identified 
with  the  Indians  in  Spanish  America, 
and  who  was  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  the  “ Apostle  of  the  Indians.” 
Bartolom6  de  Las  Casas,  was  the  son 
of  Antonio  de  Las  Casas,  who  (as  we 
have  seen  in  a previous  chapter)  ac- 
companied Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  to  America.*  He  was  bom  in 
Sevilla  in  1474.  His  parents  were  in 
easy  circumstances  and  were  able  to 
send  him  to  the  university  at  Sala- 
manca, where  he  won  a licentiate’s 
degree.  His  father  had  acquired  an 
estate  in  Hispaniola,  and  when  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  (1502)  Bartolom£ 
came  to  America  with  Obando,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  devoted  his  attention 
for  a time,  at  least,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  earthly  possessions.  But 
the  things  of  earth  did  not  engross  all 
his  attention,  for,  eight  years  after  his 
arrival  in  America  (1510)  we  find  him 
at  the  altar  receiving  the  Holy  Order 
of  priesthood.  From  this  we  are  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  he  was  the  first 
priest  ordained  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  the  first  to  celebrate  his 
“ first  Mass”  in  the  New  World.f  The 
occasion  was  one  of  universal  rejoicing, 
and  the  Admiral,  Diego  Columbus,  and 
his  staff,  together  with  the  distinguish- 


es 

ed  men  of  the  colony  witnessed  the 
imposing  ceremony. 

Las  Casas  “ was  a very  notable  per- 
son, of  that  force  of  character  and  gen- 
eral ability  that  he  would  have  excelled 
in  any  career.  Indeed,  he  did  fulfill 
three  or  four  vocations,  being  an  eager 
man  of  business,  a considerable  annal- 
ist, a great  reformer,  a great  philan- 
thropist, and  a vigorous  ecclesiastic. 
The  utmost  that  his  friends  or  enemies 
could,  with  the  slightest  truth,  allege 
against  him,  was  an  over-fervent  tem- 
perament  If  it  can  be  proved 

that  he  was  on  any  occasion  too  im- 
petuous in  word  or  deed,  it  was  in  a 
cause  that  might  have  driven  any  man 
charged  with  it  beyond  all  bounds  of 
prudence  in  the  expression  of  his  in- 
dignation  He  was  eloquent, 

acute,  truthful,  bold,  self-sacrificing, 
pious.”J 

“ He  was  a man  of  reliable  erudition, 
solid  mind,  ardent  nature,  of  a cour- 
age that  difficulties  only  strengthened ; 
of  a heroic  virtue  that  nothing  could 
change  when  he  felt  the  glory  of  God 
was  involved,  and,  as  he  had  rendered 
great  service  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  his 
reputation  was  great  throughout  the 
islands.  His  only  fault  was  a too  live- 
ly imagination  which  he  permitted  to 
control  him  to  too  great  an  extent. 
Such  a man  as  this  could  readily  enter 
into  the  sentiments  of  the  Dominican 
Fathers,  and  no  one  was  better  fitted 
to  enforce  those  sentiments  than  he 
was,  and  he  did  so  untiringly  to  the 
end  of  his  life.”§ 


• J.  A.  Llorente—  Vie  de  Lot  Cotas. 

f U chants  la  premiere  Grande  Masse  qn’on  eut  entendue  d'un  pretre  ordonne  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde.— 
HitL  de  Haiti,  par  Thomas  Madion,  ills. 

Bn  este  miamo  ano  avia  cantado  Missa  el  Licendado  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  que  fue  la  primers  Missa 
nueva  que  se  canto  en  las  Indias,  y fue  celebrada  del  Almirante  y de  todos  los  que  se  ballavan  en  la  dudad 
de  la  Vega.  . . . Tuvo  una  calldad  notable  esta  primers  Missa  nueva,  que  los  derigos  que  a ells  se  hal- 
laron  no  bendezian.— Hxbrdul,  Dec.  I,  Lib.  VII. 

t The  Spanish  Conquest  of  America,  by  Arthur  Helps.— Vol.  I,  pp.  284-236. 
i Gbjjblkvoix— Birtoirt  de  Saint  Domingue  (1780). 
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“ He  was  a person  of  such  immense 
ability  and  strength  of  character  that 
in  whatever  age  of  the  world  he  had 
lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 

one  of  its  foremost  men He 

was  very  apt  to  call  a spade  a spade 
and  to  proclaim  unpleasant  truths  with 
repugnant  emphasis ; but  his  justice  is 
conspicuously  displayed  in  all  his 
writings.,,5*c 

It  was  at  the  time  that  good  Father 
Montesinos  and  his  brother  Domini- 
cans were  waging  theii  relentless  war 
upon  the  repartimientos  and  the  encomr 
iendas  that  Las  Casas  comes  into  his- 
tory. At  first,  he  too  was  a slave 
holder  like  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
had  seen  as  little  harm  in  it  as  they 
had.  His  kind  and  sympathetic  nature 
asserted  itself  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  they  recognized  in  him 
a good  man  and  a friend.  But  the 
crusade  preached  by  the  Dominican 
Montesinos  made  a deep  impression 
upon  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  might  have  considered  him  a 
little  intemperate  in  his  view  of  the  case. 
Still  his  sympathies  went  out  to  the  work 
of  the  Missionary  and  he  reflected  up- 
on the  situation.  Then,  too,  the  words 
of  the  departed  Isabella,  when  Colum- 
bus took  his  first  load  of  Indians  to 
Spain,  began  to  ring  in  his  ears.  “ Who 
has  empowered  my  Admiral  thus  to 
dispose  of  my  subjects?”  asked  the 
indignant  Queen.  Las  Casas  began  by 
giving  up  his  own  slaves,  and  then, 
from  the  pulpit  called  upon  others  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  he  sold  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions and  repaired  to  Spain  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  poor  slaves  before  the 
King,  and  the  cold-hearted  Ferdinand 


consented  to  do  something,  which 
death  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out.  (1516).  The  Cardinal  Regent, 
Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  so  celebrated  in 
Spanish  history,  lent  a benignant  ear 
to  the  plea  of  Las  Casas  and  named 
him  Protector  of  the  Indians,  and  gave 
him  authority  to  deal  with  judges  or 
public  officers  who  failed  to  be  guided 
by  his  regulations.  He  furthermore 
sent  three  Jeronymite  Fathers  to  His- 
paniola with  Las  Casas  who  were  to 
act  as  commissioners  and  assist  in  reg- 
ulating the  repartimientos  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  cruelties  which  were  prac- 
ticed against  the  Indians.  This  body 
performed  its  duty  with  impartiality 
and  greatly  alleviated  the  fate  of  the 
Indians.  To  some  they  gave  freedom 
and  insisted  upon  the  carrying  out  of 
the  royal  edicts  favoring  those  they 
were  unable  to  liberate.  The  great 
moderation  of  the  commissioners  gave 
general  satisfaction ; all  joined  in  prais- 
ing the  courage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes 
in  forming  his  plan  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  to  carry  it  out.f  But 
the  zeal  of  the  charitable  Las  Casas 
was  not  yet  satisfied.  The  enslave- 
ment of  the  Indians  was  avowedly  un- 
righteous; it  was  a violation  of  the 
soundest  and  clearest  principles  of  nat- 
ural justice,  and  brought  an  amount 
of  human  misery  which  nothing  but 
the  grossest  avarice  would  dare  to  put 
in  the  balance  against  the  gold,  the 
sugar  and  the  cotton  of  the  colonists. 
Perceiving  that  his  efforts  in  America 
in  behalf  of  his  beloved  Indians  to 
promise  little,  in  May,  1517,  he  set  out 
for  Spain  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  ab- 
solute and  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  colony. 


° The  Discovery  of  America , by  John  Fiske,  vol.  II  , p.  440. 
Herrera,  Dec.  2.  Lib.  II.,  Chap  15. 
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King  Ferdinand  had  passed  away 
and  young  Charles  of  Austria  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Spanish  throne.  Las 
Casas  renewed  his  appeals  before  the 
new  Court,  and  despite  the  opposition 
of  the  representative  the  colonists  had 
sent  to  Spain  to  counteract  his  efforts, 
his  exertions  to  obtain  a reconsidera- 
tion of  the  measures  relating  to  the 
Indians  were  successful.  But  Las 
Casas  was  yet  far  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  cherished  hopes. 
The  supposed  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  mining,  etc.,  in 
America,  unless  the  natives  were  com- 
pelled to  do  the  work,  was  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  their  recognition  as 
freemen. 

Did  Las  Casas  Introduce  Negro 
Slavery  into  America? — Las  Casas 
Attempts  to  Found  New  Colonies. — 
Dibappointments.-Becombs  a Domini- 
can.—Goes  to  Honduras.— The  “Land 
op  War”  Becomes  the  Land  of  “True 
Peace.” — Triumph  of  Las  Casas.— 
Bull  of  Paul  III.  and  “New  Laws” 
of  Charles  V. — Las  Casas  Bishop  of 
Chiapas. — His  Death. 

This  brings  us  to  the  oft  repeated 
statement  that  Las  Casas,  in  the  hope 
of  relieving  the  Indian  from  the  bonds 
of  slavery  proposed  to  replace  him 
with  Negroes  purchased  from  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  In  other  words,  the  man  who 
denounced  human  slavery  and  visited 
those  who  engaged  in  it  with  all  the 
anathemas  of  Holy  Church,  is  charged 
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with  sacrificing  one  race  of  God’s  crea- 
tures for  another!  And  Catholic  his- 
torians blindly  follow  the  lead  of  those 
who  have  a loose  and  careless  way  of 
making  so  called  historical  research. 
“Paw,  first,  and  then  Raynal  and  Rob- 
ertson, have  brought  the  charge  against 
Las  Casas  of  having  first  introduced 
African  slavery  into  the  New  World. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  charge  is  false.”* 
“The  statement  is  a good  specimen  of 
the  headlong,  helter-skelter  way  in 
which  things  get  said  and  believed  in 
this  superficial  world.”f  “In  the  in- 
structions sent  by  the  Catholic  Sover- 
eigns, in  1500,  to  Nicolas  Obando,  this 
governor  was  commanded  to  permit  the 
importation  of  Negro  slaves , bom  under 
Christian  rule.  Such  a large  number 
arrived  in  the  colony  that  Nicolas 
Obando  found  it  necessary  to  write  to 
the  Spanish  Sovereign  that  it  was  time 
to  stop  this  trade,  because  the  negroes 
abandoned  the  habitations  of  the  Span- 
iards, to  bury  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  they  took  the  natives 
with  them,  without  it  being  possible 
to  get  them  back.  This  statement  of 
Governor  Obando  suffices  to  prove 
the  error  and  injustice  of  some  writers 
who  have  accused  Las  Casas  of  having 
introduced  the  slave  trade  into  the 
Colonies  in  1517,  as  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  in  full  operation  in  1502.$ 

From  the  reliable  authorities  quoted 
above,  we  find  that  the  blame  for  the 
introduction  of  African  slavery  into 
America  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 


♦ Las  Casas,  and  the  Relations  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Indians.  By  George  Edward  Ellis,  in  Winsor’s  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America , vol.  II.,  p.  825. 

t The  Discovery  of  America,  John  Flske,  vol.  II.,  p.  454. 

t Dans  lea  instructions  que  les  rots  Catholiques  avoient  fait  remettre  en  1500  Nicolas  de  Obando,  il  etait 
ordone  a ce  gonvemenr  de  permettre  V importation  des  nepres  enclaves,  nes  sous  la  puissance  de  Chretiens.  11 
arriva  un  si  grand  nombre  dans  la  colonie  que  N.  de  Obando  jugea  nessaire  d*  ecnre  au  8ouverain  d’  Es- 
pagne  qu*  il  etait  temps  d’  aneter  ce  commerce,  paroeque  les  n egret  abandonnaient  les  habitations  de  Espag* 
nols  pour  s’enfuir  dans  les  montagnes,  et  qu’  ill  entralnaient  les  nature  Is  avec  eux  sans  qu’  11  fut  possible  de 
let  ramener. 

Cette  disposition  du  gouverneur  Obando  sufflt  pour  prouver  1'  erreur  et  1’  injustice  de  quelques  ecrivains 
qul  ont  accuse  Las  Casas  a’  avoir  introdult,  en  1517.  le  commerce  des  n agree  dans  les  colonies,  puis  qu'  il  est 
certain  qu’  il  etait  en  pleine  activite  en  1502.  Vie  de  Barthdemi  Las  Casas,  Rveque  de  Chiapas , en  Amerique.— 
J.  A.  Llomhtb. 
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Las  Casas,  although  he  did,  at  one 
time,  entertain  the  suggestion  that  the 
African,  because  of  his  superior 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance, 
would  be  more  available  in  the  mines 
of  Hispaniola,  and  as  African  slavery 
already  existed  on  the  island,  he  re- 
garded it  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
His  regret  at  having  conceded  this 
much,  when  he  realized  the  full  extent 
of  his  concession,  was  beyond  expres- 
sion, and  followed  him  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

But  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves 
did  not  accomplish  the  desired  effect 
because  of  the  unbounded  avarice  of 
those  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Las 
Casas  now  formed  a project  of  coloniz- 
ing the  Indians  and  bringing  them  un- 
der the  civilizing  influences  of  religion 
and  commerce;  instead  of  destroying 
them  as  was  being  done  or  oppressing 
them  with  brute  force.  He  first  thought 
of  trying  this  in  places  where  the  Span- 
iards were  already  established,  but  the 
crimes  of  the  lattei  rendered  the  efforts 
of  Las  Casas  unavailing.  He  next 
thought  of  trying  those  regions  where 
no  European  colonies  had  yet  been 
founded,  and  at  last,  in  1520,  after 
many  difficulties  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  found  a colony 
after  his  own  heart  at  Cumana,  on  the 
Pearl  coast.  But  the  Indians  of  this 
coast  knew  the  Spaniards  and  enter- 
tained an  intense  hatred  for  them,  be- 
cause of  their  having  from  time  to  time 
come  among  them  and  carried  off  their 
people  into  slavery.  This  unfortunate 
occurrence  proved  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  the  plans  of 
Las  Casas.  In  vain  did  he  dress  his 
people  in  white  with  a red  cross  upon 
their  breasts.  The  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians was  such  that  several  of  the  Do- 


minican missionaries  that  accompa- 
nied Las  Casas  were  killed,  and  the  re- 
newed cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  to 
these  poor  Indians  under  pretext  of 
avenging  the  death  of  the  missionaries 
rendered  the  work  of  the  heroic  Las 
Casas  almost  impossible.  Wearied  by 
repeated  disappointments  Las  Casas 
returned  to  Hispaniola  and  sought 
rest  and  consolation  among  his  old 
friends  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic,  who 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  who 
in  time  prevailed  upon  him  (1522)  to 
join  their  Order.  For  eight  years  after 
receiving  the  habit  he  remained  at  the 
Convent  engaged  in  study  and  medi- 
tation, and  in  writing  his  History  of  the 
Indies . 

But  this  good  man  could  not  rest  in 
quietness  while  the  yearnings  of  his 
generous  soul  remained  unsatisfied* 
From  the  retirement  of  his  convent  cell 
he  heard  the  groans  of  the  victims  and 
he  seemed  to  see  the  torments  which 
his  beloved  Indians  suffered  in  so  many 
places  in  the  New  World.  In  1534,  he 
emerged  from  his  retirement  and  with 
other  missionaries  visited  the  coasts  of 
Honduras.  So  infuriated  had  the  na- 
tives of  this  province  become  against 
the  Spaniards  that  they  despaired  of 
ever  being  able  to  subjugate  them  and 
they  gave  their  country  the  significant 
name  of  the  “Land  of  War.”  Las  Casas 
succeeded,  by  pious  hymns  and  elo- 
quent exhortations,  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  these  people,  and  so  modifi- 
ed their  disposition  that  the  province 
changed  its  name  for  that  of  Vera  Faz , 
or  True  Peace.  At  the  very  time  when 
the  plans  of  the  indefatigable  defender 
of  the  Indians  were  about  to  bear  fruit 
the  war  declared  by  Pedro  de  Alvarada, 
for  a season,  dampened  his  hopes,  but, 
in  1537,  Pope  Paul  III.  issued  a Brief 
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forbidding  the  farther  enslavement  of 
the  Indians  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, and  any  governor  who 
should  give,  or  any  colonist  who 
should  accept,  a new  encomienda  of  In- 
dians, was  to  be  denied  the  Sacraments. 
The  spread  of  slavery  was  to  be  stop- 
ped. Las  Casas  went  to  Spain  where 
he  remained  for  five  years.  In  1542, 
he  realized  the  triumph  of  his  life  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  “New  Laws” 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  de- 
cisive clause  was  as  follows : 

“ Item . — We  order  and  command  that 
henceforward  for  no  cause  whatever, 
whether  of  war,  rebellion,  ransom  or 
in  any  other  manner,  can  any  Indian 
be  made  a slave.” 

This  was  the  death  blow  of  slavery. 
The  services  of  Las  Casas  in  behalf  of  a 


down-trodden  and  cruelly  abused  race 
were  not  forgotten.  The  See  of  Cuzco 
was  offered  to  him,  but  his  humility 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  it. 
Later  on  he  accepted  the  See  of  Chiapas, 
in  Mexico,  out  of  holy  obedience  and 
because  he  realized  that  as  Bishop  he 
would  have  a power  and  influence  in 
behalf  of  his  Indians  which  he  never 
could  hope  for  as  a poor  Dominican 
Friar.  We  may  refer  again  to  the  illus- 
trious Dominican  in  treating  of  some 
phases  of  Mexican  history.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  in  the  peaceful  cloisters  of  the 
convent  of  his  Order  at  Valladolid, 
Las  Casas  finished  his  Historia  de  las 
India*.  He  died  at  Madrid,  after  a 
short  illness,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two. 


[to  bs  con  tuvuzd.  ] 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  o’HAGAN,  M.  A.,  PH.  D. 

THE  SECOND  CREATIVE  PERIOD.— 1837-1861. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1.  Passing  of  the  Literary  Sceptre 
from  New  York  to  New  England. 
— 2.  Literary  Outlook  During  the 
Closing  Years  of  the  First  Crea- 
tive Period— 3.  A Mental  Revolu- 
tion : Revolt  Against  the  Creed 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan 
Edwards— 4.  Transcendentalism— 

5.  The  Brook  Farm  Community — 

6.  William  Ellery  Channing  and 
other  Leaders  of  the  Unitarian 
Movement  — 7.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  — 8.  Brother  A z arias’ 
Estimate  of  Emerson— 9.  Henry 
David  Thoreau — 10.  A.  B.  Alcott 
— 11.  Margaret  Fuller— 12.  Oth- 
er Transcendental  Names  of 
Lustre — 13.  George  William  Cur- 


tis— 14.  The  Rise  of  Catholic  Col- 
leges and  Convents  — 15.  The 
Growth  of  Catholicity— 16.  Amer- 
ican Catholic  Literature. 

With  the  death  of  Cooper,  Irving, 
Bryant  and  Poe  the  literary  sceptre 
passed  from  New  York  to  New  Eng- 
land. Indeed  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
contury  before  this  gifted  quartette 
had  hearkened  to  the  whisperings  of 
death  the  brilliant  band  of  New 
England  Transcendentalists  and  the 
Cambridge  Choir  of  Songsters  had 
won  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  New 
World. 

The  closing  years  of  the  First  Crea- 
tive Period  were  marked  by  a twilight 
in  letters.  The  literary  outlook  was 
somewhat  dark.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
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Holmes  presents  this  picture  of  the 
literary  field  as  it  appeared  in  1832 : 
“Willis  was  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent young  American  author.  Cooper, 
Bryant,  Dana,  Halleck,  Drake  had  all 
done  their  best  work.  Longfellow  was 
not  yet  conspicuous.  Lowell  was  a 
school  boy.  Emerson  was  unheard  of. 
Whittier  was  beginning  to  make  his 
way  against  the  writers  with  better 
educational  advantages,  whom  he  was 
destined  to  outdo  and  outshine.  Not 
one  of  the  great  histories  which  have 
done  honor  to  our  literature  had  ap- 
peared. Our  school  books  depended, 
so  far  as  American  authors  were  con- 
cerned, on  extracts  from  the  orations 
and  speeches  of  Webster  and  Everett; 
on  Bryant’s  Thanatopsis,  his  lines  ‘To 
a Waterfowl’  and  ‘The  Death  of  the 
Flowers;’  on  Halleck’s  ‘Marco  Boz- 
zaris,’  ‘Red  Jacket’ and  ‘Burns;’  on 
Drake’s  ‘American  Flag,’  and  Percival’s 
‘Coral  Grove  ’ and  his  ‘ Genius  Sleep- 
ing’ and  ‘Genius  Waking’ — and  not 
getting  very  wide  awake  either.  These 
could  be  depended  upon.  A few 
other  copies  of  verses  might  be  found, 
but  Dwight’s  ‘Columbia  Columbia’  and 
Pierpont’s  ‘Airs  of  Palestine’  were 
already  effaced,  as  many  of  the  favor- 
ites of  our  day  and  generation  must 
soon  be  by  the  great  wave  which  the 
near  future  will  pour  over  the  sands 
in  which  they  still  are  legible.” 

It  was,  however,  but  a brief  eclipse  of 
the  New  World  intellect,  for  soon  the 
literary  radiance  of  a Whittier,  a 
Sparks,  a Bancroft,  a Holmes,  a Haw- 
thorne, an  Emerson,  a Prescott,  a Hil- 
dreth, a Motley,  a Longfellow  and  a 
Margaret  Fuller  brightened  and  quick- 
ened the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
transfer  of  the  leadership  from  New 
York  to  New  England  was,  as  Profes- 


sor Pattee  notes,  rather  the  result  of  a 
mental  revolution  which  changed  the 
whole  character  of  New  England  and 
turned  into  new  channels  the  current 
of  its  thought  and  literature. 

Puritanism,  which  had  struck  its 
root  down  into  the  goodly  soil  of  co- 
lonial New  England,  now  caught  the 
warm  and  genial  breath  of  liberal 
thought  and  gave  promise  ot  a blos- 
som and  fruit  worthy  of  the  rugged 
garden  wherein  was  first  planted  the 
seeds  of  New  World  life  and  liberty. 
A revolt  against  the  creed  of  Cotton 
Mather  and  Jonathan  Edwards  had 
set  in.  Even  Harvard  University  felt 
the  shock.  The  new  spirit  gained 
ground  slowly  but  surely. 

“ In  this  movement,”  sayB  Professor 
Pattee,  “three  distinct  ideas  corre- 
sponding to  three  distinct  epochs  may 
be  recognized.  The  first  phase  com- 
menced in  dissent  from  the  principles 
of  Puritanism  and  reached  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing; 
the  second  phase  was  known  by  the 
metaphysical  designation  of  Transcen- 
dentalism; while  in  its  last  phase  the 
movement  spent  its  ebbing  energies  in 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  preceding 
the  Civil  War.” 

For  a study  of  Transcendentalism  it 
would  be  well  for  the  student  to  read 
Frothingham’s  New  England  Tran- 
scendentalism, the  Lives  of  Ripley 
and  Parker,  Emerson’s  Essays,  Mbs 
Alcott’s  Transcendental  Wild  Oats, 
White’s  Philosophy  of  American  Lit- 
erature, 48-64,  Emerson  and  Newman 
as  Types  of  Thinkers,  in  Phases  of 
Thought  and  Criticism,  by  Brother 
Azarias,  and  a Study  of  Emerson’s 
Poetry,  by  Dr.  Brownson. 

It  would  be  also  wise  to  glance  at 
this  point  at  the  social  and  political 
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condition  of  Europe — the  new  ideas 
which  have  been  germinating  under 
Old  World  skies  in  the  field  of  politics, 
ethics,  economics,  science  and  educa- 
tion. Note  what  the  names  of  Kant 
Fichte,  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  Sweden- 
borg, Peetalozzi,  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
stand  for.  Remember  that  thought  is 
an  electric  current  which  flashes  from 
the  battery  of  great  minds  across  seas 
and  continents,  stirring  the  intellectual 
centers  of  the  world  into  activity  and 
progress. 

The  practical  outcome — if  such  a 
visionary  purpose  could  be  designated 
practical — of  the  transcendental  move- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  the 
Brook  Farm,  near  W est  Roxbury , Mass- 
achusetts, eight  miles  from  Boston. 
Frothingham,  the  historian  of  the  tran- 
scendental movement,  tells  us  that  “ it 
was  felt  at  this  time,  1842,  that  in  or- 
der to  live  a religious  and  moral  life  in 
sincerity  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the 
world  of  institutions  and  to  reconstruct 
the  social  order  from  new  beginnings. 
George  Ripley  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Community,  and  with 
him  were  associated  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  A.  Dana,  and  George 
William  Curtis,  while  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Theodore 
Parker,  A.  B.  Alcott,  and  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning  extended  to  it  their  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  support.  As  Lowell  phras- 
ed it,  the  members  were  to  hold  every- 
thing in  common  except  common 
sense.  Wordsworth’s  “plain  living 
and  high  thinking  ” was  to  be  the  ideal 
of  their  life. 

The  house  in  which  the  transcen- 
dental brethren  dwelt  and  held  sub- 
limated discourses  was  a plain  struc- 
ture of  weather-worn  wood,  two  stories 
in  height.  Here  upon  the  farm,  made 


up  of  two  hundred  acres,  these  social 
reformers  toiled  and  drudged,  applied 
uncelestial  fertilizers,  “belabored  rug- 
ged furrows  ” or  delved  for  the  infinite 
in  a peat-bog.  Curtis  has  said  “ there 
never  were  such  witty  potato-patches, 
such  sparkling  corn-fields;  the  weeds 
were  scratched  out  of  the  ground  to 
the  music  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.” 
The  student  should  here  read  the  de- 
scription of  Brook  Farm  as  set  forth  in 
Dr.  Wolfe’s  Literary  Chimes:  The 

Haunts  of  Some  Famous  American 
Authors,  which  is  quite  a charming 
little  book. 

The  Brook  Farm  Community  dis- 
banded in  1846,  having  spent  four 
years  in  reconstructing  society  and 
turning  classical  furrows  in  the  fertile 
fields.  Its  influence,  however,  was  not 
lost,  for  when  the  Community  scatter- 
ed, its  members  bore  away  the  impress 
of  the  most  powerful  and  cultivated 
minds  of  the  age.  Hawthorne’s  Blithe- 
dale  Romance  was  a literary  result  of 
the  Brook  Farm  experiment. 

The  philosophical  basis  of  the  tran- 
scendental movement  is  well  explain- 
ed by  Emerson,  who  was  certainly  its 
leading  mind  and  spirit : 

“What  is  popularly  called  Tran- 
scendentalism among  us  is  Idealism : 
Idealism  as  it  appears  in  1842.  As 
thinkers,  mankind  have  ever  been  di- 
vided into  two  sects, — Materialists  and 
Idealists;  the  first  class  founding  on 
experience,  the  second  on  conscious- 
ness ; the  first  class  beginning  to  think 
from  the  data  of  the  senses,  the  second 
class  perceive  that  the  senses  are  not 
final,  and  say  the  senses  give  us  repre- 
sentations of  things,  but  what  are  the 
things  themselves  they  cannot  tell. 
The  Materialist  insists  on  facts,  on  his- 
tory, on  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
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the  animal  wants  of  man ; the  Idealist, 
on  the  power  of  thought  and  of  will,  on 
inspiration,  on  miracle,  on  individual 
culture.  The  idealism  of  the  present 
day  acquires  the  name  of  transcenden- 
tal from  the  use  of  that  term  by  Im- 
manuel Kant,  who  replied  to  the  skep- 
tical philosophy  of  Locke,  which  in- 
sisted that  there  was  nothing  in  the  in* 
tellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the 
experience  of  the  senses,  by  showing 
that  there  was  a very  important  class 
of  ideas  or  imperative  forms  which  did 
not  come  by  experience,  but  through 
which  experience  was  acquired ; that 
these  were  intentions  of  the  mind  it- 
self, and  he  denominated  them  tran- 
scendental forms.” 

The  Dial  was  the  organ  of  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  which  had  for  editors  in 
succession  Margaret  Fuller  and  Emer- 
son. 

The  pioneer  of  the  transcendental 
era  was  William  Ellery  Channing,  the 
recognized  head  of  New  England  Uni- 
tarianism.  He  was  born  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1780,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  studied  theology  at  Cambridge.  It 
was  in  1812  that  the  Congregational 
Church  separated  into  two  wings,  and 
one  of  these  divisions  was  led  by  Chan- 
ning. There  was  not  a movement — 
political,  religious,  social,  or  humani- 
tarian— that  Dr.  Channing  did  not 
bear  a part  in.  He  was  looked  upon  in 
his  day  as  the  star  of  the  American 
Church.  Throughout  his  whole  life 
he  was  an  active  anti-slavery  worker, 
although  there  were  not  a few  of  the 
Transcendentalists  who  were  opposed  to 
abolition.  It  should  be,  however,  noted 
that  Transcendentalism  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  started  from  the  same 
fountain  head.  Garrison  was  the 


leader  of  abolition;  Whittier  was  its 
poet,  Sumner  its  representative  in 
Congress,  Mrs.  Stowe  its  novelist,  and 
Wendell  Phillips  its  orator. 

Channing  and  Emerson  did  much  to 
cut  the  cable  which  bound  America 
intellectually  to  England  and  give 
Americans,  as  Lowell  puts  it,  “ a 
chance  at  the  dangers  and  glories  of 
blue  waters.” 

Channing  had  a most  finished  and 
elegant  style,  and  a critical  taste  of  a 
high  order.  Two  of  his  best  essays  are 
on  Self-Culture,  and  Milton.  His  life 
is  written  by  W.  H.  Channing;  by 
C.  T.  Brooks  and  H.  W.  Bellows.  See 
also  Lowell’s  “ Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Channing.”  He  died  in  1842. 

Other  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment were:  Henry  Ware,  Andrews 
Norton,  Orville  Dewey, Theodore  Park- 
er, and  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

But  the  head  and  front  of  the  tran- 
scendental movement  was  unquestion- 
ably “The  Sage  of  Concord,”  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  has  influenced 
American  thought  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man  of  letters  in  the  New 
World. 

Emerson  was  fortunate  in  his  ances- 
try. He  was  born  of  most  scholarly 
parentage,  coming  from  a stock  of  he- 
roic and  religious  mould.  His  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Concord,  watched  from  the 
“Old  Manse”  the  fight  at  Concord 
Bridge — 

“ Where  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world.** 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  grandson  of 
this  sturdy  Revolutionary  hero,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  May  25th,  1803.  His 
father,  William  Emerson,  who  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  died  when 
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Ralph  Waldo  was  but  seven  years  old, 
leaving  his  family  in  comparative  pov- 
erty. The  future  leader  of  Transcen- 
dentalism received  his  collegiate  educa- 
tion at  Harvard  University,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1821,  and  having  taken  a 
course  in  the  Divinity  School,  was  in 
due  time  ordained  as  colleague  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ware  of  the  Second  Church, 
in  Boston. 

In  1832,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  getting  out  of  touch 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  was  attached,  he  resigned  his 
pastorate  and  set  out  for  Europe.  Here 
he  met  Coleridge,  DeQuincey,  Words- 
worth and  Carlyle,  forming  a friend- 
ship with  the  latter  which  resulted  in 
a life-long  correspondence  between  the 
two.  The  student  should  read  the 
Carlyle-Emerson  Correspondence  as  it 
reveals  much  of  the  inner  life  of  those 
two  great  men. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Emer- 
son turned  his  attention  to  lecturing, 
for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted. 
His  home  became  a great  literary  cen- 
tre or  shrine,  not  alone  for  his  tran- 
scendental brethren  and  the  most  prom- 
inent authors  of  America,  but  also  for 
literary  pilgrims  from  Europe.  He 
died,  April,  1882,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  at  Concord, 
hearsed  by  the  same  pines  beneath 
which  sleep  the  authors  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter  and  Walden. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  holds  a dis- 
tinct place  in  American  letters.  By 
some  critics  he  is  regarded  as  a greater 
poet  than  essayist.  All  his  work  is  in- 
formed with  the  spirit  of  beauty — the 
spirit  of  ideality.  He  did  not  formu- 
late a system  of  philosophy  nor  was  he 
a great  philosopher.  The  two  works 
which  contain  his  messages  to  the 
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world  are  Nature  and  The  American 
Scholar.  The  first  is  full  of  vagueness 
and  mysticism,  the  second  Dr.  Holmes 
has  designated  “our  intellectual  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.” 

In  1850,  Emereon  published  his 
Representative  Men,  made  up  of  seven 
lectures  on  the  following  subjects: 
The  Uses  of  Great  Men ; Plato  or  the 
Philosopher;  Swedenberg  or  the  Mys- 
tic; Montaigne  or  the  Skeptic;  Shakes- 
peare or  the  Poet;  Napoleon  or  the 
Man  of  the  World;  and  Goethe  or  the 
W riter.  It  would  be  well  to  read  these 
essays  in  connection  with  Carlyle’s 
Heroes  and  Hero  W orship.  The  heroes 
chosen  by  each  are  quite  characteristic. 

Good  studies  of  Emerson  as  a poet 
may  be  found  in  Stedman,  Chap.  V.; 
Richardson  II.,  137-171;  Whipple’s 
American  Literature;  Joel  Benton’s 
Emerson  as  a Poet;  and  Burroughs 
Birds  and  Poets.  Some  of  his  best 
poems  are:  The  Snow  Storm;  The 
Humble  Bee ; The  Rhodora,  and  Con- 
cord Hymn.  Dr.  Holmes  thus  de- 
scribes our  author’s  poetical  limita- 
tions : “ Full  of  poetic  feeling  and  with  a 
strong  desire  for  poetical  expression, 
Emerson  experienced  a difficulty  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  metrical  com- 
position. His  Muse  picked  her  way 
as  his  speech  did  in  conversation  and 
in  lecturing.  He  made  desperate  work 
now  and  then  with  rhyme  and  rhythm 
showing  that  though  a born  poet  he 
was  not  a born  singer.” 

Of  Emerson’s  style  as  an  essayist, 
Professor  Pattee  has  the  following  clever 
and  just  estimate : “ Emersons  style 
may  be  characterized  by  the  word  epi- 
grammatic. His  essays  are  collections 
of  brilliant,  often  aphoristic  sentences 
joined  loosely  together.  One  may  open 
his  books  at  random  and  almost  with- 
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out  fail  alight  upon  a sentence  that 
might  stand  alone.  Upon  his  sentences 
Emerson  expended  the  most  painstak- 
ing toil,  polishing  them  as  a lapidary 
does  a gem.  He  chose  his  words  with 
minutest  care,  weighing  each  one  and 
always  chosing  the  one  beet  fitted  to 
express  his  precise  thought.  He  was 
a master  of  condensation;  his  sen- 
tences are  “ incompressible.”  But 
where  Emerson  was  weak  was  in  com- 
bining power.  His  essays  are  mosaics. 
They  read  often  as  an  English  critic 
once  said,  ‘‘as  if  their  sentences  had 
been  drawn  at  random  from  a hat  and 
patched  together.”  For  a further  study 
of  Emerson’s  prose  style  see  Lowell’s 
My  Study  Windows;  Birrell’s  Obiter 
Dicta,  Series  II.,  and  Curtis’  Literary 
and  Social  Essays. 

Brother  Azarias,  than  whom  we 
have  had  few  more  capable,  more  sym- 
pathetic or  more  just  critics  in  Amer- 
ica, has,  in  Phases  of  Thought  and 
Criticism,  a most  admirable  though 
brief  study  of  Emerson  as  a thinker. 
After  laying  bare  the  gospel  of  Emer- 
son’s teaching,  Brother  Azarias  points 
out  the  void — the  lack  in  the  great 
Transcendentalist’s  creed — its  narrow 
limitations  within  the  great  orbit  of 
Truth — in  the  following  clear  and 
terse  sentences: 

“Unfortunately  for  Emerson  and 
the  value  of  his  utterances  he  ignores 
the  supernatural  in  man.  His  view  of 
religion  is  that  religion  is  merely  a 
human  institution.  He  is  tolerant  only 
in  certain  directions.  He  has  never  ac- 
quired the  large-eigh  ted  ness  that  is  ex- 
pected from  a man  of  his  culture.  Let 
him  expatiate  on  the  Nature  he  loves, 
on  society,  on  manners,  on  experience, 
on  representative  men,  on  lettere  and 
social  aims,  and  he  is  admirable,  sug- 


gestive, original;  but  once  he  descends 
to  ooncrete  living  issues  we  find  only 
the  lifeless  bones  of  intolerance  dressed 
up  with  the  time-worn  garments  of 
New  England  puritanical  prejudices. 


“Emereon  had  other  limitations. 
He  sought  truth  in  every  religious 
and  philosophical  system  outside 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  attempted  to  embrace 
all  systems,  showing  thereby  that  he 
understood  none.  In  vain  is  he  read 
for  a consistent  moral  code  or  complete 
philosophic  creed;  groping  through 
his  books  one  not  infrequently  finds 
shadow  taken  for  substance,  dream  for 
reality,  Emereon  for  truth.” 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  whom  John 
Burroughs  designates  “A  Yankee  Stoic 
holding  fast  the  most  lofty  ideals  and 
aiming  always  to  reduce  life  to  its 
simplest  terms,”  was  born  in  Concord 
in  1817  and  died  1862. 

Like  Emerson,  Thoreau  graduated 
from  Harvard  University,  but  without 
any  literary  distinction.  After  teach- 
ing for  a while  in  an  academy  at  Con- 
cord, Thoreau  began  his  peripatetic 
studies  as  a poet  naturalist.  He  lived 
close  to  the  heart  of  nature.  It  mat- 
tered not  what  his  occupation  was — 
whether  surveying,  gardening  or  fence 
building,  he  spent  half  of  each  day  in 
the  woods.  He  set  his  face  against  the 
extravagance  of  the  age,  against  the 
conventions  and  accretions  of  society, 
and  against  the  machinery  of  legisla- 
tion. He  never  voted  nor  did  he  ever 
go  to  church.  In  1845,  he  built  a 
small  house  near  Walden  Pond  in 
which  he  lived  for  two  years  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $68.76.  His  sojourn  in  this 
lonely  hermitage  gave  us  Thoreau’s 
best  book,  Walden,  in  whose  pages  we 
inhale  the  very  breath  of  the  woods 
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and  catch  a glimpse  of  the  life  and 
world,  of  field  and  forest.  The  follow- 
ing works  of  Thoreau  have  been  pub- 
lished: Excursions  in  Field  and  For- 
est, The  Maine  Woods,  Cape  Cod,  Let- 
ters to  Various  Persons,  A Yankee  in 
Canada,  Early  Spring  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  Summer  and  Winter.  It  was 
Thoreau’s  mission  to  open  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  to  the  marvels  and 
mysteries  of  wood  and  wild.  He  was, 
as  Professor  Pattee  points  out,  the  par- 
ent of  the  out-door  school  of  writers, 
represented  by  John  Burroughs,  Olive 
Thome  Miller,  Maurice  Thompson 
and  several  others. 

The  group  of  writers  that  contribut- 
ed to  the  Dial,  the  organ  of  New  Eng- 
land Transcendentalism,  was  a brilliant 
one  indeed.  Conspicuous  in  this  group 
was  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  who  was 
born  in  1799  and  died  1888.  He  was 
in  many  respects  the  truest  represent- 
ative of  the  idealistic  brethren.  It 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Alcott 
that  the  Transcendental  Club  was 
formed,  in  1836,  to  which  belonged 
among  others  at  one  time,  the  majestic 
minded  Dr.  Brownson,  before  the  full- 
ness of  light  and  faith  had  beckoned 
him  into  the  fold  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

As  a conversationalist  Alcott  was 
without  a peer  among  his  gifted  breth- 
ren. Lowell  in  his  Fable  for  Critics 
says  of  him : 

And  indeed  I believe  no  man  ever  talked 
better. 

Each  sentence  hangs  perfectly  poised  to  a 
letter ; 

He  seems  piling  words,  but  there’s  royal 
dost  hid 

In  the  heart  of  each  sky-piercing  pyramid. 
While  he  talks  he  is  great,  bat  goes  oat 
like  a taper 

If  yoa  shat  him  ap  closely  with  pen,  ink 
and  paper. 


His  daughter  Louisa  May  Alcott,  who 
died  the  same  year  as  her  father,  has 
written  some  charming  little  books, 
chief  among  which  are  Little  Women, 
Little  Men,  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl, 
and  Spinning  Wheel  Stories. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  also  a leading 
mind  in  the  Dial  group.  She  occupies 
a unique  place  in  American  literature. 
There  is  not  a doubt  that  this  gifted 
woman  possessed  genius  of  a high  or- 
der. Her  strong  dogmatism,  wedded 
to  her  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  tend- 
ed, however,  to  make  her  unpopular 
and  detract  in  the  public  mind  from 
her  true  estimate  and  worth. 

There  are  lew  American  writers,  save 
it  be  Poe  and  Whitman,  concerning 
whom  such  extremes  of  opinion  have 
been  held  as  this  prophetess  and  ora- 
cle of  Transcendentalism.  The  testi- 
mony of  her  contemporaries  concern- 
ing her  character  and  gifts,  is  very  con- 
flicting indeed.  Speaking  of  her  liter- 
ary work  Carlyle  says : “Some  of  her 
papers  were  the  undeniable  utterances 
of  a true  heroic  mind;  altogether 
unique  so  far  as  I know  among  the 
writing  women  of  this  generation; 
rare  enough,  God  knows,  among  the 
writing  men.” 

Margaret  Fuller’s  literary  life  divides 
itself  into  three  periods.  The  first  ex- 
tends from  1840  to  1844,  while  she 
was  editor  of  the  Dial,  and  during 
which  she  published  her  translation 
of  Eckermann’s  Conversations  with 
Goethe,  Summer  on  the  Lakes,  and 
Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
the  second  Period  marks  her  labors  as 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une ; the  third,  her  sojourn  in  Italy 
during  the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 
She  certainly  possessed  a rare  and 
strong  personality,  which  drew  around 
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her  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  New 
England.  Judged  by  her  work  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  Margaret  Fuller’s 
highest  and  best  literary  faculty  was 
critical  rather  than  creative.  She  mar- 
ried in  1847,  in  Rome,  the  Marquis 
Ossoli,  and  having  sailed  for  America 
in  1850  with  her  husband  and  child, 
the  ship  was  wrecked  in  sight  of  the 
American  coast  and  all  were  lost. 

Other  transcendental  names  of  lustre 
that  make  memorable  this  era  in  Amer- 
ican letters  are  George  Ripley,  Theo- 
dore Parker,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Chris- 
topher Pearse  Cranch,  painter,  poet 
and  translator,  Jones  Very,  a writer  of 
exquisite  sonnets,  and  George  William 
Curtis,  the  very  glass  and  fashion  of 
courtly  and  scholarly  New  World 
grace  and  democracy. 

Curtis,  who  has  been  called  the  Pur- 
itan Cavalier,  was  born  in  Providence, 
February  24,  1824.  He  joined  the 
Brook  Farm  Community  before  he 
had  assumed  the  toga  of  manhood,  and 
came  early  under  the  influence  of  Em- 
erson. In  1846,  he  went  abroad  and 
travelled  widely  in  Europe,  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  on  his  return  publish- 
ed two  graceful  volumes  of  travel, 
Nile  Notes  of  a Howadji  and  The 
Howadji  in  Syria.  In  1852,  appeared 
Lotus-Eating,  A Summer  Book;  in 
1853,  The  Potiphar  Papers,  and  in 
1856,  Prue  and  I.  In  1853,  Curtis  took 
charge  of  “The  Easy  Chair”  depart- 
ment in  Harper’s  Magazine,  which  he 
conducted  with  rare  taste  and  skill 
till  his  death  in  1893. 

The  three  volumes  of  Essays  from 
the  Easy  Chair  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  republished  testify  to  Cur- 
tis’ grace  of  style,  and  afford  charming 
glimpses  of  such  writers  as  Dickens, 


Thackeray,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
others.  Civil  Service  Reform  was  the 
great  political  life  work  of  George 
William  Curtis.  As  an  orator  he  will 
always  be  classed  with  Sumner,  Everett 
and  Wendell  Phillips. 

Let  us  now,  for  a moment,  turn  our 
attention  to  a study  of  the  rise  of 
Catholic  Colleges  and  Convents,  the 
erection  of  New  Episcopal  Sees,  the 
introduction  of  Religious  Orders  and 
the  development  of  Catholic  intellec- 
tual life  in  this  New  World  of  bound- 
less hope  and  promise.  We  have 
already  noted  the  founding  of  George- 
town College,  and  the  Sulpician  Sem- 
inary in  Baltimore. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  France  and 
other  European  countries  turned  the 
bruised  but  burning  heart  of  the  saint- 
ly and  scholarly  sons  of  Loyola  to  the 
mission  and  educational  fields  of  the 
United  States,  and  soon  the  great  and 
heroic  spirit  of  St.  Ignatius  that  had 
already  consecrated  the  virgin  forests 
of  the  New  World  with  the  blood  of  a 
Lallemant,  a Brebeuf,  and  a Jogues, 
was  directing  and  shaping  the  new- 
born forces  of  our  civilization  through 
Catholic  press  and  pulpit  and  from  be- 
hind the  ramparts  of  college  walls. 

Between  1790  and  1851,  the  follow- 
ing Jesuit  Colleges  were  founded : 
Georgetown,  1791 ; St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, 1829;  St.  Joseph’s,  near  Mobile, 
Ala.,  1830;  St.  Xavier’s,  Cincinnati, 
1831;  St.  Johns,  New  York,  1841; 
Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1843; 
and  Santa  Clara,  California,  1851. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.,  was  founded  1809;  Notre 
Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 
ana, 1842;  Manhattan  College,  New 
York,  1851;  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
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Borromeo,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  1838;  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  1819; 
Seminary  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  West, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1848 ; Rock  Hill  College, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.,  1857 ; Loyola  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  1852;  Seton  Hall  Col- 
lege, South  Orange,  N.  J.,  1856;  Vil- 
lanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa.,  1842;  St. 
Vincent’s  College,  Beatty,  Pa.,  1846; 
Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  1855 ; Abbey  of  Gethsem- 
ani,  Gethsemani,  Ky.,  1851 ; Semi- 
nary of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  New  York,  1856;  St.  Jos- 
eph’s College,  Philadelphia,  1852;  St. 
Benedict’s  College,  Atchison,  Kansas, 
1859;  St.  Joseph’s  Ecclesiastical  Col- 
lege, Teutopolis,  Illinois,  1861;  St. 
Vincent’s  Seminary  and  College,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  1840;  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, near  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  1831 ; St. 
Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1864; 
St.  Michael’s  Seminary,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
1848;  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Mary’s,  Ky., 
1865 ; St.  Meinrad’s  College,  St.  Mein- 
rad’s,  Ind.,  1857;  and  St.  John’s  Univer- 
sity, Collegeville,  Minn.,  1867. 

The  following  are  the  Religious  Or- 
ders of  Men  now  established  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  date  of  their 
advent:  Franciscans,  1528;  Domini- 
cans, 1539;  Society  of  Jesus,  1565; 
Augustinians,  1790;  Sulpicians,  1791; 
Trappists,  1805 ; Priests  of  the  Mission, 
1816;  Redemptorists,  1832;  Fathers  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  1841 ; Fathers  of  Mer- 
cy, 1842;  Congregation  of  Precious 
Blood,  1844 ; Benedictines,  1846 ; 
Christian  Brothers,  1846;  Missionary 
Oblates,  1848 ; Brothers  of  Mary,  1849 ; 
Passionists,  1853;  Xaverian  Brothers, 
1854;  Paulist  Fathers,  founded  1858; 
Society  of  Mary,  1863 ; Carmelites, 
1865;  Alexian  Brothers,  1866;  Servitc 
Fathers,  1870;  Congregation  of  St.  Via- 


teur,  1865;  Congregation  of  Sacred 
Heart,  1866 ; Congregation  of  the  Res- 
urrection, 1865 ; Brothers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  1847 ; and  Brothers  of  Charity, 
1874. 

The  Ursulines  were  the  pioneer  Re- 
ligious Order  of  women  in  America, 
and  the  scenes  of  their  first  labors  were 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Que- 
bec, Canada.  Then  came  the  Carmel- 
ites, in  1790;  the  Visitation  Nuns,  in 
1808 ; Sisters  of  Charity  (Emmetsburg, 
Md.),  1809;  Sisters  of  Charity  (New 
York),  1809;  Sisters  of  Loretto,  1812; 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,  1812; 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1818;  Do- 
minican Nuns,  1823;  Sisters  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  1829;  Sisters  of  St. 
J oseph,  1836 ; Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
1843;  Sisters  of  Mercy,  1843 ; Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  1843;  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  1840;  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence (of  the  Holy  Childhood),  1839 ; 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  1847; 
Presentation  Nuns,  1854;  Gray  Nuns, 
1854 ; Sisters  of  Charity  (of  the  House 
of  Providence),  1854;  Servite  Sisters, 
1870 ; Poor  Hand  Maids  of  Jesus  Christ, 
1868 ; and  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
1868. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1810 
four  new  Sees-  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Bardstown,  Ky., 
— were  erected  as  suffragans  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  How  rap- 
idly Catholicity  grew  apace  may  be 
learned  when  we  find,  in  1850,  the  fol- 
lowing metropolitan  Sees  or  ecclesias- 
tical provinces  with  their  attached  dio- 
ceses: 

The  See  of  Baltimore,  Most  Rev. 
Samuel  Eccleston,  D.  D.,  Archbishop, 
with  the  Bishops  of  Philadelphia,  Rich- 
mond, Wheeling,  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton, and  Pittsburg,  as  suffragans. 
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The  See  of  Oregon  City,  Most  Rev. 
Francis  Norbert  Blanchet,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop, with  the  Bishops  of  Walla 
Walla  and  Vancouver  Island  as  suffra- 
gans. 

The  See  of  St.  Louis,  Most  Rev.  Peter 
Richard  Kenrick,  D.  D.,  Archbishop, 
with  the  Bishops  of  Dubuque,  Nash- 
ville, St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  Milwau- 
kee, as  suffragans. 

The  See  of  New  York,  Most  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  D.  D.,  Archbishop,  with 
the  Bishops  of  Boston,  Hartford,  Al- 
bany, and  Buffalo,  as  suffragans. 

The  See  of  Cincinnati,  Most  Rev. 
John  Baptist  Purcell,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop, with  the  Bishops  of  Louisville, 
Detroit,  Vincennes,  and  Cleveland,  as 
suffragans. 

The  See  of  New  Orleans,  Most  Rev. 
Anthony  Blanc,  D.  D.,  Archbishop, 
with  the  Bishops  of  Mobile,  Natchez, 
Little  Rock,  and  Galveston,  as  suffra- 
gans. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  at 
this  time,  1850,  two  Bishops  in  Cali- 
fornia— San  Francisco  and  Monterey, 
and  a Vicar- Apostolic  in  New  Mexico. 

Now  a word  as  to  the  Catholic  liter- 
ary life  of  those  years.  It  was  a period 
of  robust  Catholicity— of  sturdy  Cath- 
olic intellect.  The  greatest  name  in 
the  American  Catholic  literature  of 
this  time,  is,  unquestionably,  Right  Rev. 
John  England,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Charles- 
ton. His  was  a mind  of  singular  bril- 
liancy. The  student  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  his  works,  which  con- 
sist of  five  volumes  of  500  pages  each. 
His  style  is  marked  by  great  elegance 
and  grace.  It  was  Bishop  England 
who  established  the  United  States 
Catholic  Miscellany.  Other  Catholic 
writers  of  this  time  were:  Matthew 
Carey, Robert  Walsh,  LL.  D.,Rev.  Prince 


Gallitzin,  Rev.  Dr.  Pise,  B.  W.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  Mooney,  Rev.  Dr.  Fredet, 
James  McSherry,  and  Father  Kohlman. 

Dr.  Walsh  was  an  exceedingly  able 
essayist.  He  published  the  first  quar- 
terly in  the  United  States — The  Amer- 
ican Review.  His  other  chief  publica- 
tions are  essays  on  the  Future  State  of 
Europe,  and  An  Appeal  from  the  Judg- 
ments of  Great  Britain  Respecting  the 
U.  S.  of  America.  He  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  in  1784,  educated  at  George- 
town College,  and  died  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1859. 

Rev.  Dr.  Pise  was  the  founder  of 
Catholic  fiction  in  the  United  States. 
His  best  literary  work  is  his  beautiful 
tale,  Father  Rowland.  He  had  also 
poetic  gifts  of  a high  order.  He  was 
bora  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1802,  grad- 
uated at  Georgetown  College,  made  his 
theological  studies  at  Rome,  and  died 
in  1866,  while  pastor  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo’s  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fredet  was  a member  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  born  in 
France,  in  1801.  He  came  to  America 
in  1831,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
death,  in  1856,  he  was  Professor  of 
Theology,  Holy  Scripture,  and  History 
in  St.  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  two  historical 
works — Ancient  History,  and  Modern 
History. 

James  McSherry  was  bora  in  Mary- 
land in  1819,  and  graduated  from 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  in  1838.  He 
studied  law,  which  profession  he  prac- 
ticed till  his  death  in  1869.  His  best 
work  is  a history  ol  Maryland. 

Rev.  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallit- 
zin was  a writer  of  great  force  and  ear- 
nestness. During  this  period  he  was, 
as  the  historian  O’Kane  Murray  re- 
marks, “ the  pioneer  champion  of  Cath- 
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olicity — the  first  to  use  his  intellectual  Our  next  paper  shall  be  given  up  en 
sledge-hammer  on  the  cast-iron  skull  of  tirely  to  a study  of  our  greatest  America 
bigotry.”  His  principal  works  are  De-  novelist — who  is,  perhaps,  too, the  great- 
fence  of  Catholic  Principles,  and  Let-  est  imaginative  writer  since  the  days  of 
ters  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Shakespeare — Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

[TO  Bl  CONTIHUED.] 


REAL  RELATIONS  OF  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL— A RICH  MAN’S 

NOBLE  EXAMPLE. 

BY  REV.  MORGAN  M.  8HEEDY. 

Supplementary  to  the  required  text  book,  Social  Problem. 


THIRD  PART. 

Recently  I came  across  in  a Labor 
Journal , the  last  place  some  people 
would  expect  to  find  it,  an  admirable 
declaration  of  principles  defining  the 
real  relations  that  should  exist  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  This  trade 
organ  laid  down  the  following:  The 
possession  of  wealth  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  its  pos- 
sessor to  workingmen.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  labor  has  many  staunch  friends 
and  advocates  among  the  rich.  The 
selfish  and  unprincipled  are  despised  as 
much  by  them  as  by  the  workingmen. 
What  both  capital  and  labor  need  is  bet- 
ter acquaintance.  They  must  come  clos- 
er together ; must  understand  each  other 
better.  Their  interests  are  identical, 
the  false  agitation  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Capital  is  impossible 
without  labor,  and  labor  must  have 
capital.  The  building  trades,  for  in- 
stance, could  not  exist  without  the 
construction  of  large  buildings.  To 
erect  them  capital  is  necessary.  The 
building  industry  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  capital;  hence  an  in- 
jury to  that  prosperity  must  necessa- 
rily be  an  injury  to  the  building  trades ; 
and  so  it  is  in  every  other  branch  of 
trade.  We  are  not  antagonizing,  con- 


tinues this  labor  paper,  capital ; all  we 
demand,  and  we  are  bound  to  get  it,  is 
justice  and  equality,  an  equivalent  for 
our  labor,  not  only  what  is  sufficient 
to  feed  and  cloth  us — the  slave  had 
that — but  the  sharing  of  life’s  pleas- 
ures as  well  as  life’s  burdens  equally. 
In  fact,  it  sums  up,  we  want  equal 
privileges  as  American  citizens,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  them.  Then  we 
have  the  welcome  assurance  that  labor 
has  outgrown  its  schoolboy’s  pranks  of 
standing  behind  the  tree  calling  the 
big  boy  names  and  throwing  rocks? 
and  then  hiding  for  fear  of  being 
caught. 

One  would  think  that  the  writer 
had  just  laid  down,  after  a careful 
study,  the  Pope’s  Encyclical  on  Labor 
before  penning  his  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. And,  perhaps,  he  had.  As  a 
practical  illustration  of  his  first  prin- 
ciple; that  the  possession  of  wealth  is 
not  always  a sign  of  enmity  to  the 
working  man,  I read,  under  the  head- 
ing ot  Topics  of  the  Time , in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  The  Century , an  extract 
from  a tribute  paid,  in  stirring  words, 
to  the  memory  of  a rich  man  who 
began  life  as  a simple  workman. 
“ Through  unwearying  labor  he  climb- 
ed round  by  round  till  the  name  of 
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the  great  manufacturer  resounded 
through  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  noblest  societies  of  art 
and  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  world 
decorated  him  with  their  distin- 
guished honors.  But  with  all  the 
greatness  of  his  success  he  remain- 
ed always  the  simple,  honest  workman 
— the  true,  the  ideal  knight  of  labor  in 
the  broadest,  noblest  sense.”  And  in 
these  days  of  friction  between  classes 
growing  out  of  the  strained  relations 
and  want  of  sympathy  and  brother- 
hood between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
what  an  ideal  of  useful  living  did  not 
this  man  give  ? “He  was  a pattern,”  as 
a rich  man.  “ I wish,”  said  the  speak- 
er, “ I could  call  the  millionaires  of  the 
land  to  his  bier  and  say  to  them, 
‘Those  among  you  who  lament  that 
at  times  poverty  looks  with  mutter- 
ings  on  riches,  learn  from  this  dead 
man.’  His  millions  were  never  be- 
grudged him.  The  dark  glance  of  en- 
vy never  fell  upon  him.  Covetous- 
ness itself  passed  him  by  disarmed 
and  reconciled.  Everyone  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  him  still  richer,  for 
everyone  knew  that  everything  he  got 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  all.  No 
one  fulfilled  better  than  he  the  duties 
of  wealth.  There  was  no  puffed-up 
pride  of  possession,  no  extravagant 
prank  of  display.  Simple  as  ever  he 

OUTLINE  FOR  WEEKLY  STUDY 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

First  Week , Mach  22. — Study : The  intro- 
duction and  practice  of  Slavery  in  the  Span- 
ish-American  Colonies. 

Second  Wetkt  March  29. — Study : The  life 
of  Las  Casas,  the  “Pro'ector  and  Apostle  of 
the  Indians.” 

Third  Week , April  5 — Study:  The  Church 
in  Spanish  America. 

Fourth  Wtek,  April  I*.— Study:  1.  The 


remained  in  his  tastes,  modest  in  his 
mode  of  life.  But  he  knew  one  lux- 
ury and  he  practiced  it ; that  was  the 
luxury  of  the  liberal  hand— a princely 
luxury  that  few  of  the  world’s  greatest 
have  indulged  in  more  richly  than  he.” 
He  was  a liberal  giver  to  charity.  Large 
sums  were  given  publicly  and  even 
greater  amounts  were  quietly  spent  for 
his  fellow-man  of  which  the  world 
knew  nothing.  And  it  was  not  money 
alone  that  he  gave.  “It  was  the 
hearty  joy  of  the  genuine  benefactor 
with  which  he  bade  the  worthy  wel- 
come, and  often  anticipated  their 
wants.  It  was  the  bright  cheerfulness 
of  the  willing  giver  who  could  con- 
ceive no  abuse  of  his  generosity,  who 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains,  who  let 
no  business  claims  deter  or  disturb 
him,  and  who  comforted  and  consider- 
ed, thought  and  labored  till  the  neces- 
sary aid  was  secured.” 

Surely  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
a personality  one  is  impressed  with  the 
superiority  of  character  over  attain- 
ment, as  an  element  of  happiness 
either  in  the  individual  or  nation. 
Wealth  in  the  hands  of  such  men  can 
never  become  the  envy  of  the  poor. 
And  would  that  we  had  among  the 
millionaires  of  the  land  many  like  un- 
to him! 

AND  REVIEW— MARCH-APRIL. 

political  organization  of  Fpanish-America. 
2.  Commercial  resources  of  Spanish  America. 

Question!. 

1.  Review  the  condition  of  the  colony  of 
Hispaniola  founded  by  Columbus. 

2.  After  the  destruction  of  the  colony  of 
La  Navidad  where  did  Coiambus  found  a 
new  colony  and  wbat  did  he  name  it?  What 
induced  Columbus  to  found  a colony  at 
Cibao? 
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3.  How  did  the  Spanish  sovereigns  regard 
the  proposition  of  Columbus  to  enslave  the 
natives? 

4.  What  arguments  did  Columbus  advance 
in  support  of  this  proposition? 

5.  What  effect  did  the  opposition  of  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  to  enslaving  the  natives 
have  upon  the  introduction  and  practice 
of  slavery? 

6.  Describe  the  character  and  policy  of 
Obando.  Tell  of  his  treachery  and  the 
murder  of  Anacoana.  ' 

7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Lucayan  In- 
dians? 

8.  Did  the  Spanish  sovereigns  make  any 
effort  to  prevent  this  outrageous  treatment 
of  the  native  Indians? 

9.  What  excuse  was  given  for  such  treat- 
ment? 

10.  What  gave  rise  to  the  words  report i- 
mientos  and  encomic'  das?  Define  the  words. 

11.  Who  raised  their  voice  in  defence  of 
the  Indians? 

12.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  sermon  of 
Father  Montesinos  against  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Spaniards? 

13.  What  resulted  from  the  missions  of 
the  Dominican  Father  Montesinos  and 
the  Franciscan  Father  Alonso  de  Espinal 
to  the  Spanish  Court  on  the  question  of 
Indian  Slavery? 

14.  Upon  the  site  of  what  mission  was 
the  famous  colony  of  Jamestown  located? 

15.  Upon  what  pretense  did  Ferdinand 
declare  that  the  servitude  of  the  Indians 
was  warranted? 

16.  What  effect  did  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  have  in  ameliorating  the  op- 
pressed condition  of  the  natives? 

17.  Who  was  Las  Casas?  Sketch  briefly 
the  main  points  in  his  life. 

18.  Quote  some  of  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  estimates  of  Las  Casas. 

19.  What  was  the  character  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes?  And  how  did  he  treat  the  ap- 
peal of  Las  Casas  in  behalf  of  the  Indians? 

20.  What  success  did  Las  Casas  have  in 
his  appeals  to  the  New  Court  of  Spain  ? 

21.  Is  it  true  that  Las  Casas  first  intro- 
duced Negro  Blavery  into  the  New  World? 

22.  What  foundation  has  the  charge? 

23.  Was  the  introduction  of  Negro  slavery 
successful? 

24.  What  success  did  Las  Casas  have  in 


his  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians  ? 

25.  How  and  when  was  the  triumph  of 
his  life,  the  abolition  of  slavery  among  the 
Indians,  realized? 

•■nested  Bcsdiaf. 

Fiske,  Discovery  of  America  ; 8ir  Arthur 
Helps;  Spanish  Conquest  in  America; 
Lummis,  Spanish  Pioneers;  Winsor,  Nar- 
rative and  Critical  History  of  America, 
Vole.  1,2,  7,  8;  John  G.  Shea,  History  of 
the  Catholic  Missions. 

AHXBICA9  LITIEATUBE. 

First  Week , March  22 .-Study : 1.  Transcen- 
denta  ism.— 2.  The  Brook  Farm  Community- 

Second  Week , March  29  -Study : 1.  Emerson. 
—2.  Thoreau. 

Third  Week , dprif  5.- Study:  1.  The  Unita- 
rian Movemet. — 2.  Writers  of  the  Transcen- 
dental and  Unitarian  Movements. 

Fourth  Week , April  12.-1.  The  Rise  of 
Catholic  Convents  and  Colleges.— 2.  Amer- 
ican Catholic  Literature  during  this  period. 

QOMtlOM. 

1.  To  what  section  of  the  country  did  the 
literary  scepter  pass  with  the  death  of 
Cooper,  Irving,  Bryant  and  Poe? 

2.  What  was  the  literary  outlook  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  First  Creative  Period? 

3.  Quote  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  pic- 
ture of  the  literary  field  as  it  appeared  in 
1832? 

4.  Name  some  of  the  brilliant  writers  who 
appeared  and  dispelled  the  brief  eclipre  of 
the  New  World  intellect? 

5.  What  caused  the  transfer  of  the  leader- 
ship from  New  York  to  New  England? 

6.  What  distinct  ideas  were  effected  by 
this  mental  revolution  ? 

7.  What  was  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
Transcendental  movement? 

8.  What  were  the  aims  and  principles  of 
the  Transcendentalists  ? 

9.  Give  the  philosophical  basis  of  the 
Transcendental  movement  as  explained  by 
Emerson  ? 

10.  Give  a description  of  the  Brook  Farm 
community? 

11.  What  influence  did  the  Brook  Farm 
community  have  in  reconstructing  society  ? 

12.  Who  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Tran- 
scendental era,  the  recognized  head  of  New 
England  Unitarianism  ? 
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13.  Sketch  briefly  the  life  of  William 
Ellery  Channing  ? 

14.  Who  were  the  other  leaden  of  the 
Unitarian  movement  ? 

15.  Who  was  the  head  and  front  of  the 
Transcendental  movement  ? 

16.  What  influence  has  Emerson  had  on 
American  thought? 

17.  Sketch  briefly  bis  life  and  works  ? 

18.  What  place  does  Emerson  hold  in 
American  letten  ? 

19.  How  is  Emenon  regarded  as  a phi- 
losopher ? 

20.  What  two  works  contain  his  mes- 
sages to  the  world  ? How  are  they  desig- 
nated? 

21.  Name  some  of  bis  best  poems  ? 

22.  How  does  Holmes  describe  Emerson’s 
poetical  limitations? 

23.  Give  an  estimate  of  Emerson’s  style? 

24.  Quote  Brother  Asanas7  estimate  of 
Emerson? 

25.  How  does  John  Burrough’s  designate 
Henry  David  Thoreau  ? 

26.  Sketch  briefly  the  life,  character,  and 
writings  of  Thoreau? 

27.  Who  was  conspicuous  among  the  bril- 
liant group  of  writers  that  contributed  to 
the  Dial,  the  organ  of  New  England  Tran- 
scendentalism ? 

28.  For  what  is  Louise  May  Alcott  noted  ? 

29.  What  place  does  Margaret  Fuller 
hold  in  American  literature? 

30.  Sketch  briefly  her  life  and  character? 

31.  Name  other  Transcendental  names  of 
lustre  that  make  memorable  this  era  in 
American  letters? 

32.  How  is  George  William  Curtis  char- 
acterised? 

33.  Sketch  briefly  the  main  points  in  his 
life? 

34.  What  are  his  chief  literary  produc- 
tions? 

35.  What  was  the  great  political  life  work 
of  Curtis? 

36.  How  was  he  classed  as  an  orator  ? 

37.  Who  were  the  pioneero  among  the  re- 
ligious orders  in  directing  and  shaping  new- 
born forces  of  our  civilisation  through 
Catholic  schools,  press  and  pulpit? 

38.  Name  the  Jesuit  colleges  that  were 
founded  between  1790  and  1851? 

39.  Name  some  of  the  other  colleges  that 
were  founded  during  this  period  ? 


40.  Name  the  religious  orders  of  men  now 
established  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
date  of  their  advent? 

41.  Name  the  pioneer  religious  order  of 
women  in  America,  and  the  scenes  of  their 
first  labon? 

42.  What  orders  followed  the  Ursulines? 

43.  How  many  Metropolitan  Sees  with 
their  attached  dioceses  were  there  in  the 
United  States  in  1850? 

44.  Name  the  Sees  and  their  ecclesiastical 
heads? 

45.  What  characterised  this  period  in 
Catholicity  ? 

46.  Whose  was  the  greatest  name  in 
American  Catholic  literature  of  this  time? 

47.  Name  other  writers  of  this  time? 

48.  Who  founded  the  first  Quarterly,  the 
American  Review,  in  the  United  States? 

59.  Who  was  the  founder  of  Catholic  fic- 
tion in  the  United  States? 

50.  By  what  is  Rev.  Dr.  Fridet  best 
known? 

51.  What  is  James  McSharen’s  best  work? 

52.  How  was  the  Rev.  Demetrius  Augus- 
tine Gallitsen  characterised  as  a writer? 

53.  Sketch  briefly  the  lives  of  the  above 
named  Catholics,  notable  in  the  Church* 
and  in  literary  and  educational  work? 

Beadlasr. 

Frothingham,  O.  B.— New  England  Trans- 
cendentalism. 

Emerson,  R.  W.— Essays. 

Asariae,  Brother.— Phases  of  Thought  and 
Criticism. 

Browneon,  O.  A.— Essays. 

Pattee,  F.  W.— History  of  American  Lit- 
erature. 

Stedman,‘E  O.— Ports  of  America,  Chap.  5. 

Benton,  Joel— Emerson  as  a Poet. 

Richardson,  C.  T. — American  Literature. 
YoL  II.,  p.  157-171. 

Burroughs,  John — Birds  and  Poets 

Holmes,  O.  W. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Lowell,  J.  R.— My  Study  Windows. 

Curtis,  G.  W.— Literary  and  Social  Essasy . 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.— Writings  of. 

088oli,  Margaret  Fuller— WntingB  of. 

England,  Rt.  Rev.  John— Writings  of. 

Sanborn,  Frank  B.— Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

Frothingham,  O.  B. — George  Riplev. 

Higginson,  T.  W — Margaret  Fuller  Oseoli. 

Cary,  Edward— George  William  Curtis. 

Arnold,  Matthew-Discoveries  in  America. 

Cabot,  J.  E.— Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson. 
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Cooke,  G.  W.— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Emerson,  E W. — Emerson  in  Concord. 

Johnson,  0.  F.— Three  Americans  and 
Three  Englishmen. 

Conway,  M.  D. — Emerson  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

SOCIAL,  PROBLEMS. 

Fir  i Week.  —Socialism , its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Its  influence  upon  modern 
society.  Study  the  different  forms  in  which 
it  has  appeared.  In  what  and  how  far 
may  all  Socialists  be  said  to  agree? 

Second  Week. — Individualism  and  capital- 
ism,— what  do  these  terms  stand  for  ? Study 
the  history  of  both.  What  part  did  the 
Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  play  in  in- 
dustrial development?  Study  their  rise 
and  fall. 

Third  Wtek . — Growth  of  capitalism.  Study 
the  conditions  that  brought  about  the  vast 
accumulation  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution  in  the  hands  of  great  cor- 
porations. Also,  how  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing is  carried  on  at  the  present  day. 

Fourth  M r A— Study  the  condition  of  the 
workman  under  the  present  Industrial  sys- 
tem. The  influence  the  invention  of  im- 
proved machinery  has  had  on  his  condition. 
Contrast  the  two  systems— Individualism 
and  capitalism— with  the  view  of  balancing 
the  good  and  bad  results  of  each. 

Questions. 

33.  What  is  the  present  outlook  in  the 
industrial  world?  What  is  meant  by  the 
Socialistic  movement? 

34.  Give  a general  definition  of  Socialism. 
Name  some  of  the  various  forms. 

35.  What  is  meant  by  Christian  Social- 
ism? What  does  it  aim  at,  and  how  would 
it  remedy  present  evils? 

36.  Give  a brief  history  of  some  of  the 
leading  Socialists. 

37.  What,  if  any,  are  the  defects  in  the 
existing  industrial  system  against  which 
Socialism  protests? 

38.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
Individualism  and  Capitalism  Trace  their 
origin. 

39.  What  influence  had  the  teaching  of 
Rousseau’s  Social  Contract  and  the  French 
economists  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the 
theory  of  society  and  government  ? 

40.  What  is  meant  bv  the  saying  that 
“labor  is  a commodity'1?  What  follows 
from  the  view  underlying  the  phrase? 

41.  What  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Guilds  ? Could  they  be  restored  under  the 
present  conditions  ? 

42.  What  did  the  Catholic  Church  do  to 
foster  their  growth  ? What  does  Leo  XIII. 
say  of  the  revival  of  Kindred  Societies  in 
our  day? 

43.  Trace  the  growth  of  Capitalism. 
About  what  time  and  what  causes  led  to  its 
rise? 

44.  What  part  has  the  invention  of  im- 


proved machinery  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  production  ? 

45.  Give  an  account  of  Adam  8mith  and 
his  teaching. 

46.  How  is  the  business  of  manufacture 
usually  carried  on  today?  Name  some  of 
the  great  manufacturing  concerns  of  the 
United  States. 

47.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  average 
workingman  today  in  the  employ  of  a great 
corporation. 

48.  Has  his  condition  been  improved  un- 
der the  modern  system  ? 

49.  Why  is  the  workman  at  the  mercy  of 
the  great  corporation  ? 

50.  To  what  extent  does  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  displace  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  a given  industry  ? 

Books  of  Reference. 

Contemporary  Socialism,  John  Rae,  New 
York,  Scribner’s  Sons;  Industrial  Liberty, 
Bonham,  New  York,  Putnam’s  Sons;  Le 
Socialisms  Con  tempo  rain.  Laveleye,  Paris ; 
Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England, 
Hyndman,  London.  The  first  part  of  Pope 
Leo  Kill’s  Encyclical  on  Labor,  in  Ap- 
pendix to  Social  Problems . 

SoifMted  Topics  for  Papers  and  Pro- 
(Trams. 

1.  The  Brook  Farm  Community. 

2.  Emerson’s  Philosophy. 

3.  Emerson  as  a Poet  of  Nature. 

4.  Emerson’s  Influence  on  Thought. 

5.  Concord,  Mass.,  as  a Literary  Center. 

6.  Thoreau,  the  Man  and  the  Recluse. 

7.  Thoreau  as  an  Author  and  Thinker: 
His  Influence. 

8.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi— Early  Life  and 
Development. 

9.  St.  Francis  as  a Thirteenth  Century 
Reformer. 

10.  The  Unitarian  Movement. 

11.  George  William  Curtis. 

12.  The  Rise  of  Catholic  Convents  and 
Colleges. 

13.  American  Catholic  Literature  at  This 
Period. 

14.  Bishop  England. 

15.  Prince  GalTitzin. 

16  Weakness  and  Strength  of  Spanish 
Civilization. 

17.  Heroism  of  the  Early  Spanish  Ex- 
plorers. 

18.  Attitude  of  European  Nations  To- 
ward Spain  During  the  Colonial  Period. 

19.  Church  Architecture  of  Spanish 
America. 

20.  Commercial  Resources  of  Spanish 
America. 

21.  Slavery  in  Spanish  America. 

22.  Education  in  Spanish  America. 

23.  The  Church  in  Spanish  America. 

24.  Political  Organization  of  Spanish 
America. 

25.  Selections  from  the  authors  mention- 
ed in  the  text  of  the  Required  Reading. 
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BY  BEGINNERS — CAROLA  MILANIS  AND  HER  CLASS. 

(▲  CHART  OP  THE  DIVISIONS  IN  DANTl’s  INFERNO. — DESIGNED  B7  CAROLA  MILANIS). 

First  Division  . — The  Incontinent,  those  wanting  in  restraint. 

1st  Circle: — The  unbaptized.  3d  Circle: — The  gluttonous. 

2d  Circle : — The  impure.  4th  Circle : — The  prodigal  and  avaricious. 

Second  Division: — Sins  actuated  by  malice: — 

5th  Circle  (Stygian  Lake.) : — The  wrathful  and  gloomy. 

6th  Circle  (City  of  Dis.)  N — The  heretical  and  arch-heretics. 

Second  Division,  Seventh  Circle,  Three  Compartments: — 

1st  Compartment : — Those  guilty  of  violence  against  neighbor. 

2d  Compartment : — Those  guilty  of  suicide,  against  self. 

C Those  guilty  of  blasphemy,  against  God. 

3d  Compartment : «<  Those  guilty  of  Sodomy,  against  neighbor. 

( Those  guilty  of  usury,  against  neighbor. 

Third  Division,  (Bestiality.),  Eighth  Circle,  Ten  Gulfs: — 

1st  Gulf: — Seducers.  6th  Gulf: — Hypocrites. 

2d  Gulf: — Flatterers.  7th  Gulf: — Robbers. 

3d  Gulf: — Simony.  8th  Gulf: — Deceivers. 

4th  Gulf: — Fortunetellers.  9*A  Gulf: — Scandalizers. 

5th  Gulf: — Barterers.  10*A  Gulf: — Forgers  and  Counterfeiters. 

ninth  circle,  four  rounds. 

1st  Round: — Traitors  to  kindred. 

2d  Round : — Traitors  to  country. 

3d  Round : — Traitors  to  friends. 

4th  Round : — Traitors  to  benefactors. 

The  chart  given  above  was  designed  to  done  by  parties  who  have  never  heard 
aid  a small  class  of  ladies  who,  not  hav-  lectures  on  Dante  and  have  not  read 
ing  much  leisure,  have  spent  one  even-  any  of  the  literature  devoted  to  Dante 
ing  in  each  week  all  winter  in  reading  subjects. 

Dante’s  Inferno  for  one  hour  and  The  very  fact  of  their  ignorance,  the 
Shakespeare’s  Dramas  another  hour,  very  fact,  too,  that  they  have  been 
During  their  study  of  the  Inferno,  the  forced  to  be  entirely  self  reliant,  will 
following  questions  have  been  put  and  make  the  result  of  their  studies,  we  be- 
have been  answered,  as  well  as  could  be  lieve,  all  more  helpful  to  others  who 
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have  not  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
Miss  Starr,  Miss  Vaughn,  M.  F.  Egan 
or  Charles  O’Malley.  Had  we  heard 
any  of  these  brilliant  interpreters  of 
the  grand  Catholic  poet,  we  would  not 
presume  to  present  our  poor  attempts 
to  the  public.  We  beg  that  the  well 
informed  will  pass  over  our  “ Study  ” 
and  kindly  leave  it  to  help  simple 
folk,  like  ourselves.  It  would  shrivel 
up  in  the  light  of  true  knowledge  and 
pale  in  the  brightness  of  extended  and 
experienced  reading  and  study. 

Dear  Beginners,  we  have  learned 
that  the  “ Divine  Comedy  ” is  a drama 
of  the  Soul.  The  Inferno  is  a place 
of  punishment  in  which  the  soul  is 
completely  filled  with  self,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  things  good  and  happy. 
In  the  Purgatorio,  the  Soul  makes 
atonement  and  becomes  emptied  of 
self,  from  which  it  follows,  “ as  night 
the  day,”  that  it  becomes  filled  with 
God.  This  means  happiness,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  pain  of  atonement. 
Paradise,  a place  of  eternal  reward, 
presents  the  Soul  as  filled  utterly  and 
completely  with  God  and  the  love  of 
God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  that  is  in- 
ferior to  God.  Unutterable  happiness 
must  be  the  result. 

The  Divine  Comedy,  in  tracing  the 
journey  of  the  Soul,  and  showing  all 
that  befalls  it,  according  to  its  final 
destination,  solves  the  problem  of  good 
and  evil. 

The  Divine  Comedy  admits  of  two 
interpretations,  the  allegorical  and  the 
literal  or  political.  The  allegorical  in- 
terpretation is  based  upon  the  free  will 
of  man,  whereby  he  must  rise,  from 
the  Purgatorio,  to  the  Paradiso,  or  fall 
back  to  Earth,  and  from  the  Earth  to 
the  Inferno,  before  reaching  the  Purga- 
torio. 


AN  INTERROGATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  CANTO 
I.  OF  THE  INFERNO. 

(The  Arabic  figures  refer  to  the  Une,  the  Roman 
to  Canto.) 

I. 

How  many  cantos  in  the  Inferno? 
Tell,  from  the  Chart,  how  the  Inferno 
is  divided.  Of  what  its  various  parts 
treat.  Remember  the  peculiar  funnel- 
shaped  structure  of  Dante’s  Hell.  The 
“ Divisions,”  “ Circles,”  “ Compart- 
ments,” and  “Gulfs,”  are  in  direct 
progression  from  the  wide  top  circle, 
of  the  immense  funnel,  to  the  small 
circle,  at  its  greatest  depth,  where 
stands  the  throne  of  Lucifer. 

How  are  the  groups  of  circles  separ- 
ated ? By  vast  gulfs,  to  show  the  varied  * 
degrees  of  enormity  in  the  sins  punished. 
What  kind  of  sins  differ  most?  Sins 
of  the  animal  nature  and  sins  of  the 
intellect.  Which  sins  are  most  severe- 
ly punished?  First,  those  against  God; 
second,  those  against  the  neighbor; 
third,  the  bestial  sins ; fourth,  sins  of 
the  intellect.  For  the  divisions  of  the 
Inferno,  consult  the  “Chart.”  What 
were  the  sources  whence  Dante  drew 
the  facts  of  the  Divine  Comedy? 
The  “Odyssey,”  eleventh  book;  The 
“Aeneid,”  sixth  book;  and  Cicero’s  “Vi- 
sion of  Scipio.”  When  does  the  action 
of  the  poem  begin  ? On  Good  Friday, 
1300.  At  this  time,  Dante,  bom  in 
1265,  was  at  the  middle  of  the  three 
score  and  ten  years  allotted  to  man. 

2.  “ I found  me  in  the  gloomy  wood.” 
What  is  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
“ gloomy  wood  ” ? The  dark  forest  of 
human  life,  its  passions,  its  doubts  and 
perplexities.  How  surely  is  it  the 
mistake  of  youth  to  go  “ astray  from 
the  path  direct  ” and  to  wander  in  a 
strange,  dark  forest.  Yet  even  there, 
“some  good  befell,”  as  Dante  assures 
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us,  and  in  order  to  tell  us  of  that  "good” 
he  tells  all  “ that  he  discovered  there.” 
To  the  reflecting  mind,  there  is  a deep 
significance  in  “the  sleepy  dullness 
that  weighed  his  senses  down,  when 
the  true  path  he  left.”  Is  it  not  a 
physical  and  an  ethical  truth  that  if 
evil  meets  the  soul,  when  it  is  dull,  or 
sleepy,  then  the  soul  is  more  likely  to 
succumb?  * The  mountain  and  the 
valley  here  mentioned,  remind  us  of 
the  “ Mount  of  Difficulty  ” and  the 
“ Valley  of  Death  ” referred  to  in  “ Pil- 
grim's Progress.” 

This  idea  of  the  soul  struggling  with 
evil  is  primitive ; in  the  pagan  myths, 
Psyche,  the  soul,  meets  with  evil,  un- 
der the  name  and  hideous  form  of  the 
serpent,  the  Sphynx,  the  Python,  the 
Chimera,  or  of  fortified  Troy.  The 
idea  of  an  Eden  likewise  prevails, 
Psyche,  the  soul,  is  in  harmony  with 
Ood  and  love ; but  all  is  lost  through 
disobedience.  We  meet  even  with  that 
sweetest  of  Christian  ideas,  the  notion 
of  sorrow,  repentance  and  forgiveness. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
these  ideas  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
poet  Dante. 

We  may  gain  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  as  it  arose  in  Dante’s 
mind  from  the  closing  words  of  his 
“ Vita  Nuova  ” 

“After  this  sonnet  there  appear- 
ed to  me  a wonderful  vision,  in  which 
I beheld  things  that  made  me  pro- 
pose to  say  no  more  of  this  blessed 
one  until  I shall  be  able  tojbreat  ot  her 
more  worthily.  And  to  attain  there- 
unto, truly  I strive,  with  all  my  power. 
So  that  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Him 
through  whom  all  things  live,  that  my 
life  continue  somewhat  longer,  I hope 
to  say  of  her  what  has  never  been  said 
of  woman.  And  may  it  please  Him 


who  is  the  sire  of  all  courtesy,  to  per- 
mit my  soul  to  depart  to  look  upon 
the  glory  of  its  Lady,  the  blessed  Beat- 
rice, who  in  glory  gases  on  the  face  of 
Him  who  is  glorious  for  evermore.” 
In  these  lines  we  see,  says  Longfellow, 
the  earliest  glimpse  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  in  the  author’s  mind. 

How  frightful  the  terror  that  “in 
his  heart’s  recesses  deep  had  lain,” 
with  a courage  that  is  not  refused  to 
any  soul  that  asks  it,  after  the  night 
of  his  first  trial  by  fear,  he  “again 
journeys  on  over. that  lonely  steep.” 
“Lonely” — ah,  yes,  it  is  sure  to  be 
lonely,  the  spiritual  pathway  of  one 
who  begins,  in  youth,  to  tread  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  ways.  We 
speak  of  “ putting  forward  our  best 
foot,”  but  in  climbing,  Dante  found 
“the  hinder  foot  the  firmer.”  Is  it  that 
our  best  efforts  are  not  always  follow- 
ed by  the  best  results?  We  are  so 
often  surprised  by  the  efficiency  of 
some  unoonsidered  personal  power, 
by  the  failure,  too,  of  that  upon  which 
we  had  long  depended. 

Here  is  the  Soul,  in  this  first  Canto, 
beginning  a dread  journey  that  is  to 
pass  through  the  Inferno  of  a thousand 
fearful  interior  trials  and  spiritual 
dangers,  before  it  reaches  Purgatory, 
even,  much  less  the  Paradise  of  desires 
satisfied  and  achievements  completed. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  by  the 
Poet  that  as  he  ascended  the  “lonely 
steep,”  he  met  the  panther,  symbolic 
of  pleasure  and  luxury ; the  beautiful, 
lithe,  graceful  creature,  with  its  nimble 
movements  and  its  fawning,  cat-like 
friendliness,  does  not  vanish  but  rath- 
er strives  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
the  soul.  The  sun  was  in  Aries,  too,  a 
season  when  all  nature  is  gay  and  full 
of  new  life,  a season  when  the  human 
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heart,  particularly  if  it  be  young,  can 
scarce  restrain  ite  exuberant  joyous- 
ness. 

“The  hour  was  morning’s  prime,” 
the  season  was  spring,  the  beautiful 
beast,  symbolizing  pleasure,  ran  on  be- 
fore, nor  offered  any  dangerous  atten- 
tions; he  cared  not  to  attack  but  to 
be  followed. 

Soon  the  soul  is  aroused  from  its 
false  security  by  the  appearance  of  the 
lion  and  the  wolf,  ambition  and  avar- 
ice, the  former  “hunger-mad  ” for  in- 
tellectual greatness  and  the  latter  just 
as  eager  for  wealth.  What  woe  have 
these  dread  passions  caused,  for  whom 
will  the  truly  ambitious  man  spare, 
and  what  cares  the  avaricious  that 
others  are  in  need?  Perhaps  the 
world  has  never  suffered  more  severely 
from  the  cruelty  of  Avarice  than  in 
these  our  own  days,  but  it  must  have 
been  a common  foe  to  human  happi- 
ness, in  Dante’s  time,  or  he  would  not 
know  how  to  introduce  it  so  effectively, 
as  a “ fell  beast  ” ever  haunting  those 
who  had  gained  aught  that  they  dread- 
ed to  lose. 

We  notice  that  just  when  the  Soul 
was  in  direst  straits,  and  for  hope 
there  seemed  no  foundation,  then 
help  was  met  and  Virgil  appears,  as 
friend  and  guide.  How  readily  we 
may  recognize  the  Italian  bard,  from 
his  indicated  birthplace,  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus  and  from  the  subject  that 
he  sang  in  his  first  work,  “The  Aeneid.” 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
identity  of  Anchises’  son  or  of  “ Ilium’s 
haughty  towers,”  since  all  know  them 
well.  Having  cried  out  for  help  he 
receives,  in  rathei  an  unexpected  way, 
for  youth  is  rash  and,  even  while  trem- 
bling with  fear, desires  to  face  the  danger, 
whereas  “ with  prudent  compromise  ” 


the  Mend  advises  that  “ another  way  ” 
be  pursued.  Meanwhile,  how  terrible 
is  his  description  of  avarice;  how  in- 
satiable is  she,  in  her  cruel  greed. 

Not  less  forcible  is  his  eulogium 
on  the  exalted  and  generous  spirit  of 
his  noble  patron,  Can  Grande  della 
Scala.  “ He  will  not  life  support  by 
earth,  nor  its  base  metals,  but  by  love, 
wisdom  and  virtue.”  One  called  to 
such  a life,  receives  a vocation  of  ex- 
ceeding holiness,  but  let  him  remem- 
ber that  clear  and  beautiful  as  the 
words  sound,  when  the  call  is  given, 
it  is  not  easy  to  reject  “ the  support  of 
earth,”  nor  to  live  without  her  met- 
als, be  they  ever  so  base.  Translators 
tell  us  that  two  interpretations  may  be 
given  to  the  Inferno,  the  allegorical  or 
the  political;  now,  where  they  write 
“or”  I would  write  and,  for,  to  my 
mind,  the  two  stories  run  side  by  side. 
We  may  reject  one  and  follow  the  other, 
or  we  may  follow  both,  but  we  may  not 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  the 
parts  belonging  to  each  are,  in  the 
main,  distinct,  though  a few  things 
mentioned  belong  to  both  interpreta- 
tions, such  are  the  panther,  the  lion  and 
the  wolf,  which  are,  politically,  Florence, 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

Lines  100  to  107. — The  references  are 
entirely  political,  and  we  are  told  that 
in  the  might  of  Can  della  Scala  “ shall 
safety  to  Italia’s  plains  arise.”  Italia’s 
plains, — for  whose  fair  realm  Camilla, 
virgin  pure,  fair  “Volscian  maid; 
Nisus  and  Euryalus,  brave  young  mes- 
sengers from  lulus,  Aeneas’  son,  to  his 
heroic  father;  and  Tumus,  Juno’s  fa- 
vorite Greek,  who  desires  naught  so 
much  as  to  meet,  in  deadly  conflict, 
the  Trojan  hero ; — all  shall  perish. 

Can  della  Scala  shall  pursue  Avarice, 
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first  released  from  hell  by  Envy,  and 
securing  her  “ shall  at  length  to  hell 
restore  her.” 

The  Virgil  promises  Dante,  or  the 
Soul,  to  lead  him  through  an  eternal 
space,  where  he  will  listen  to  despair- 
ing shrieks,  and  will  hear  tormented 
spirits  begging  for  a second  death 
which,  0 dread  thought!  can  never 
come  to  them ! 

Unhappy  Virgil  then  states  to  Dante 
that  another,  “ worthier  than  he,” 
must  be  Dante’s  guide  through  the 

READING  CIRCLES 

One  stormy  Sunday  evening  in  mid- winter 
the  foyer  of  a large  theatre  was  crowded 
with  an  eager  throng.  Looking  from  a 
passing  electric  car,  I asked  myself  what 
attraction  can  have  brought  forth  so  many 
people  on  such  a bleak  night.  The  answer 
came  to  my  eyes  in  the  advertisement  that 
Bob  Ingersoll  was  on  that  evening  to  de- 
liver a lecture  in  abuse  of  God  and  His 
Church.  I was  on  my  way  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  workers  interested  in  the  Read- 
ing Circle  movement,  and  I was  never  un- 
til that  moment  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  excellent  aim  and  the  Christian  enter- 
prise of  the  new  and  partially  unapproved 
work  for  truth  undertaken  by  the  Reading 
Circles  wherever  established.  Lies  had 
been  uttered  in  the  past;  lies  will  be  utter- 
ed along  the  course  of  vanishing  years,  and 
the  answer  should  be  on  the  lips  of  the 
many,  and  not  of  the  few,  in  refutation  of 
untruth.  The  lie  that  is  told  with  laughter 
or  sarcasm  can  win  its  plaudits  from  the 
unthinking  and  from  those  willing  to  be  de- 
ceived. But  even  to  those  a special  hand 
should  be  extended  to  help  them  turn  the 
leaves  of  truth  and  to  point  to  them  the 
gleanings  of  a right  knowledge. 

The  Reading  Circles  have  entered  upon  a 
work  which  may  more  or  less  vary  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  in  the  main  its  universal 
object  will  be  the  same.  This  object  is  the 
diffusion  ef  knowledge,  the  unveiling  of  the 
darkness,  the  investigation  of  truth  by  in- 


happier  regions  of  the  Purgatorio  and 
Paradiso. 

Mystically,  we  behold,  in  this  jour- 
ney through  the  Inferno,  the  struggles 
of  the  soul  during  its  earthly  sojourn, 
and  we  hope  to  reach,  at  its  close,  a 
point  whence  we  may  not  only  “ view 
St.  Peter’s  gate  ” as  Dante  prays,  at  the 
end  of  Canto  I.,  but  that  we  may  enter 
in,  and  passing,  as  did  Dante,  through 
its  dread,  yet  peaceful  pains,  finally 
reach  Paradise. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


IN  PARISH  WORK. 

dividual  labor,  the  chasing  not  of  phantoms, 
but  the  holding  on  to  realities.  Truth  in 
literature,  truth  in  history,  truth  in  reli- 
gion, truth  in  every  avenue  where'  n the 
human  mind  can  journey — this  is  the  aim 
of  the  Reading  Circles. 

And  because  the  diffusion  of  truth  is  one 
of  the  chief  destinies  of  religion,  and  be- 
cause religion  should  welcome  every  aid 
toward  the  realization  of  its  objects,  in 
every  parish  where  willing  workers  are 
found  in  building  up  and  developing  a 
Reading  Circle,  this  society  should  receive 
a cordial  welcome  and  hearty  God-epeed 
in  its  labors.  Enemies  too  many  will  be 
found  by  religion,  supporters  and  co-work- 
ers too  few.  Against  her  enemies  religion 
should  direct  her  darts,  for  h*  r friends  she 
should  have  the  smile  and  the  word  of  en- 
couragement. 

No  one  can  deny  that  vast  good  or  vast 
evil  is  accomplished  by  the  reading  of  news- 
papers and  of  books.  No  one  will  deny 
that  reading  is  becoming  more  and  more 
universal.  We  have  no  censorship  of  the 
press  beyond  a dulled  and  apathetic  public 
opinion.  From  time  to  time  some  excess- 
ively flagitious  delinquent  meets  a merited 
chastisement  in  the  verdict  of  public  con- 
demnation, only  to  reap  a golden  harvest 
from  such  general  advertisement.  And 
yet,  censorship  or  no  censorship,  there  is 
the  unerring  and  unchanging  eternal  stand- 
ard of  right  and  of  wrong  for  mind  and  for 
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heart,  the  reverence  for  truth  and  the  cling- 
ing to  good  that  necessitate  the  contemning 
of  falsehood  and  the  turning  from  evil. 

Every  man  interested  in  the  care  of 
sonls  knows  with  what  diligence  the  young 
are  to  be  tended,  how  the  safeguards  against 
evil  and  evil  associations  are  to  be  erected 
and  maintained,  and  how,  despite  every 
beet  effort,  evil  will  assert  itself  in  many  a 
young  life.  Every  such  worker,  too,  knows 
the  potent  influence  of  their  readings  upon 
the  young  minds  and  hearts,  knows  that 
few  forces  assert  themselves  so  strongly 
and  so  insinuatingly  and  so  steadfastly. 
While  at  school  how  many  valuable  hours 
are  devoted  to  reading  entirely  outside  the 
region  of  the  child’s  studies,  and  the  habit 
here  formed  of  devoting  time  and  thought 
to  matters  more  or  less  frivolous  is  likely 
to  follow  the  child  into  the  years  of  man- 
hood or  of  womanhood.  And  here  the 
Beading  Circle  comes  to  the  rescue.  It 
looks  seriously  upon  the  question  of  life,  it 
recognizes  the  value  of  good  reading,  the 
silliness  and  waste  of  careless  or  of  idle 
reading,  and  the  degradation  of  bad  read- 
ing. It  seeks  to  interest  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  of  a community  in 
the  consideration  and  the  development  of 
their  own  minds.  It  enters  readily  into 
the  domains  of  the  past,  communing  with 
the  master  minds  whose  influence  endures 
Amid  the  wrack  of  ages,  and  it  discerns 
among  the  writers  of  the  present  day  the 
men  and  women  who  aim  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  fellow  beings. 

The  Beading  Circle  brings  a spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm with  its  researches  that  lightens 
and  vivifies  the  labor.  The  members  who 
understand  the  object  of  their  association 
are  alive  to  the  excellent  occasion  afforded 
for  their  mind’s  improvement  and  their 
heart’s  training.  They  recognize  as  well  a 
salutary  influence  to  be  exercised  over  all 
the  community.  For  it  is  true  in  this  as 
in  every  good  work  that  it  must  bear  fruit 
for  the  general  advancement. 

Anyone  who  is  willing  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  annual  programme  of  a 
flourishing  and  enterprising  Beading  Cir- 
cle will  find  its  work,  while,  in  a measure, 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  routine  work  of 
a parish,  ever  in  full  accord  and  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  same.  The  Beading 


Circle  Beview  in  any  of  its  excellent  num- 
bers will  mantfest  to  the  inquirer  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work  outlined  and 
carried  on  in  the  circles.  I say  the  general 
character,  because  local  needs  and  resources 
bring  about  modifications  of  the  general 
plan. 

Beligion  itself  forms  the  basis  of,  every 
work  in  a Catholic  Beading  Circle.  God  is 
recognized  as  the  first  and  the  last,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  first  seeking  should  be  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  justice.  And  then  are 
added  on  all  the  pursuits  of  literature  his- 
tory and  science. 

With  8t.  Thomas  Aquinas  the  truth  is 
recognized  that  <(the  smallest  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  God  is  of  more  worth  than 
the  greatest  knowledge  of  all  other  things.” 
While  with  the  same  great  scholar  the 
worth  of  every  study,  of  every  portion  of 
learning,  is  estimated  greatly,  if  only  all  be 
referred  to  Him  who  is  Himself  the  Truth, 
uncreated,  infinite,  eternal.  St.  Paul,  whose 
marvelous  writings,  whose  deep  theology 
has  been  the  despair  of  proud  minds,  con- 
fessed that  he  knew  only  Christ,  and  Him 
crucified.  So,  did  he  esteem  all  his  other 
knowledge,  all  his  scholarly  attainments, 
as  only  secondary  to  the  belief  in  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  life.  And  every  Catholic 
Beading  Circ’e  follows  such  leadership  as 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  so 
values  religious  teaching  beyond  all  other 
teaching,  and  so  tests  all  knowledge  by  its 
conformity  or  non-conformity  to  divine 
teachings.  And  must  not  a band  of  zealous, 
earnest  workers  so  disposed  be  a living 
power  in  their  parish,  a sustenance  to  re- 
ligion and  a manifestation  of  Christianity 
in  its  higher  working,  in  its  supreme  guid- 
ance? 

Say  what  we  will,  we  know  that  religion 
has  in  a certain  fashion  to  win  its  way 
through  apathy  and  dislike  and  opposition, 
and  even  hatred.  To  a great  extent  also 
the  charge  has  been  cast  abroad  of  the 
Catholic  religion  promoting  ignorance  and 
loving  intellectual  darkness.  We  who  are 
Catholics  know  how  unfounded  is  the 
charge,  but  we  can  strongly  contradict  such 
wild  statements  by  a work  founded  upon 
religious  ideas  and  openirg  to  all  engaged! 
in  it  the  prospect  and  the  field  of  uni  versa 
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knowledge.  And  if  a Catholic  is  more  or 
lees  influenced  by  such  a cruel  falsehood 
against  his  Church,  the  Heading  Circle  in- 
vites him  to  the  avenues  of  history  that  he 
may  walk  upon  these  highways  and  see 
standing  on  all  sides  of  him  in  his  travels 
the  edifices  of  knowledge  preserved  by  that 
Church,  by  that  Church  alone.  Where 
barbaHans  destroy  the  Church  saves. 
Where  Mohammedans  burn  books  the 
Church,  through  her  silent,  ber  patient, 
her  calumniated  monks,  preserves  and 
copies  the  precious  manuscripts  of  history. 
And  she  whom  he  has  been  told  to  look 
upon  as  the  enemy  he  finds  by  his  own 
personal  investigation  to  be  the  only  real 
friend  of  learning  through  many  a scene  of 
savagery,  of  cruelty,  of  despotism  and  of  im- 
morality. And  he  finds  through  the  ages 
the  predecessors  of  Leo  XIII.,  like  this  our 
noble  Pontiff,  the  guardians  of  literature 
and  of  art,  the  promoters  of  literary  men 
and  artists. 

And  because  the  research  has  been  his 
own,  or  in  union  with  the  young  minds  to 
which  his  body  is  akin,  the  impression 
made  on  a member  of  a Heading  Circle  is 
strong  and  lasting.  This  calumny  refuted, 
he  lends  a more  willing  ear  than  before  to 
the  exhortations  and  commands  of  his 
Church,  in  whom  he  realiz  s the  solicitude 
and  love  of  a mother.  And  so  the  Head- 
ing Circle  prepares  its  members  to  become 
the  most  earnest,  the  most  devoted  of  par- 
ishioners. With  their  love  for  the  Church 
grows  their  love  and  respect  for  every  pa- 
rochial work.  Witnesses  of  the  sacrifices 
of  their  Church  through  all  the  centuries, 
they  are  ashamed  to  hesitate  in  the  little 
sacrifices  demanded  of  them  for  parish  ad- 
vancement. 

And  although  the  lesson  of  co-operation 
and  of  hearty  response  is  not  being  ever 
impressed  upon  them,  the  effect  is  none  the 
lees  sure,  because  unconscious.  The  love 
for  the  Church  grows  with  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  her  worth,  and  frequently  is 
proportioned  to  the  very  hatred  that  in- 
spired the  calumnies  against  her.  Every 
study,  then,  that  manifests  her  righteous 
position  in  the  human  struggle  develops 
in  the  honest  inquirer  the  spirit  of  her 
Catholicity,  and  this  spirit,  rightly  fostered, 


is  eminently  adapted  to  the  life  and  vigor 
required  of  parishioners. 

The  members  of  a Reading  Circle  should 
be  drawn  from  the  varied  walks  of  life. 
Those  who  are  teachers  in  schools  most 
naturally  enter  into  this  movement,  but 
to  the  workers  in  store  and  shop  it  is 
no  less  a boon,  and  through  them  all  the 
general  benefits  are  procured  to  the  parish. 
The  teachers,  owing  to  their  occupation 
and  pursuits,  are  the  more  readily  adapted 
to  certain  works,  such  as  is  involved  in  the 
reading  necessary  to  essay  writing,  and  that 
writing  itself.  The  others,  to  whom  is 
wanting  time  or  opportunity,  engage  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  circle,  and  profit  by 
the  labor  of  the  writers.  But  all  fiod  their 
minds  more  open  to  truth,  their  intellects 
made  keen,  their  grace  of  knowledge  more 
sure,  and  their  hearts  the  better  awakened 
to  holy  influences.  An  such  give  a new 
impulse  to  the  work  of  Catholic  education, 
as  well  where  there  are  Catholic  schools  as 
where  there  are  not.  And  such  persons 
elevate  the  tone  of  the  community  wherein 
they  live.  They  do  not  lose  interest  in  gen- 
eral Church  affairs,  nor  sodalities,  nor  other 
societies;  rather,  they  gain  in  devotion  to 
every  object,  from  the  stronger  and  surer 
methods  of  understanding  to  which  the 
Heading  Circle  trains  them. 

Heading  Circles  are  as  yet  in  their  dawn- 
ing. They  have  arisen  with  beautiful  splen- 
dor, and  they  promise  a brilliancy  and  radi* 
ance  of  light  as  they  mount  higher.  In  the 
aggregate,  perhaps,  their  spirit  and  influ- 
ence have  been  best  shown  in  the  Catholic 
Summer  Schools.  The  leaders  in  these 
most  excellent  enterprises  have  so  frequent- 
ly and  eloquently  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Heading  Circles  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  call  attention  to  the  acknowl- 
edged fact  that  the  success  of  the  Summer 
Schools  in  the  past,  is  greatly  due  to  the 
Heading  Circles  of  the  different  sections, 
while  the  hope  of  the  future  is  most  power- 
fully centered  in  their  steadfast  co-opera- 
tion. And  with  the  same  zeal,  the  same 
enthusiasm,  the  same  interest  that  they 
have  entered  into  the  Summer  School 
movement  do  they  enter  into  every  move- 
ment that  involves  the  glory  of  God  and 
Hie  Church. 

Too  many  of  our  young  people  are  unoon- 
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scions  of  the  powers  within  them.  These 
latent  forces  need  only  the  opportunity 
that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a healthful,  di- 
vinely endowed  people  may  manifest  itself 
in  activity.  To  participate  in  the  intellec- 
tual movements  of  the  day  is  the  ambition 
of  many  a young  mind.  It  should  be  the 
ambition  of  all.  And  when  that  participa- 
tion accompanies  true  spiritual  discipline 


there  is  no  danger  that  pride  will  rule  to 
lead  young  minds  into  unhappy  vagaries 
and  deplorable  pitfalls.  Religion  will  safe- 
guard as  well  as  rectify  the  mind  and  make 
secure  the  progress  of  the  young  and 
vigorous  intellect  along  the  byways  of 
research  into  the  grand  highway  of  truth. 
—Rev.  Mortimer  Twomky  in  Donahofi 
Magazine. 
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ILLINOIS — Freeport  : Carols  Milania 
and  her  Dante  Class  at  Freeport,  111.,  con- 
tribute a valuable  8tudy  in  Dante’s  Inferno 
with  a chart,  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

The  membership  of  this  class  consists  of 
twelve  ladies,  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
nearly  a’l  of  whom  are  employed  as  public 
school  teachers.  Carola  Milania,  the  emi 
nent  writer  and  educator,  is  Directress. 

Chicago— -The  Dante  Class  of  the  Mercy 
Reading  Circle  of  Chicago  continues  to 
make  good  progress  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Mary  £.  Vaughan. 

The  Raphael  Circle  of  Chicago  is  still 
working  on  the  lines  prescribed  by  the 
Review,  and  making  excellent  progress. 
This  Circle  has  nearly  completed  its  third 
year. 

MI830URI— Kansas  City  : Division  No. 
1 ot  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  A.  O.  H.,  organ- 
ised a Reading  Circle  and  named  it  after  the 
National  President  of  the  A.  O.  H , the 
O’Connor  Reading  Circle.  J t has  taken  up 
the  study  of  English  Literature  in  conform- 
ity with  the  program  of  studies  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Catholic  8ummer  School. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  A.  0.  H.  has  taken 
up  the  Reading  Circle  movement  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri. 

CALIFORNIA— San  Francisco  : The  La- 
cordaire  Circle  of  San  Francisco  is  ueing 
the  Review  as  a text  book,  and  following 
the  courses  in  American  History  and  Liter- 
ature. Our  correspondent  writes  that  the 
Review  is  invaluable  to  the  Circle  as  a guide 
and  instructor. 

Sacramento'— A Reading  Circle  has  been 
organised  at  Sacramento,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Grace,  and  has 
been  named  the  Bishop  Monogue  Reading 
Circle.  There  are  at  present  fifteen  mem- 


bers in  the  Circle,  all  of  whom  are  active, 
energetic  workers.  The  studies  of  Ameri- 
can History  and  Literature  have  been  taken 
up,  as  outlined  in  the  Review.  This  Circle 
is  affiliated  with  the  Reading  Circle  Union 
of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America, 

The  officers  are  Miss  Nellie  A.  Carroll, 
president;  Mr.  John  T.  Goimley,  Vice- 
President;  A.  J.  McLean,  Secretary;  Miss 
Nora  Hyland,  Treasurer. 

OHIO— Cleveland:  Our  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Monica  Reading  Circle  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  communicates  the  following  in- 
teresting report : 

The  St.  Monica  Reading  Circle  of  Cleve- 
land celebrated  its  seventh  anniversary  on 
January  4,  by  entertaining  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  its  friends. 

This  is  the  only  Circle  in  our  cultured 
city  that  can  boast  of  such  a life.  We  have 
seen  other  Circles  rise,  flourish  and  decline, 
but  we  have  continued  in  “ the  even  tenor 
of  our  way  ” enjoying  a steady  growth  and 
a continual  increase  of  interest. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  young  men 
of  the  Iroquois  Club,  we  hold  our  meetings 
in  their  beautifully  furnished  Club  House. 

During  the  year  just  closed  we  have  pur- 
sued the  study  of  French  History,  going 
back  in  our  researches  to  the  mythical  days 
of  the  land  of  the  fleur  de  lis.  We  have 
studied  the  religious,  political  and  literary 
influences  that  shaped  the  history  of  those 
earlier  years  that  gave  to  the  world  a Clovis 
and  a Charlemagne. 

For  some  time  we  have  secretly  cherish- 
ed an  ambitious  desire  for  a "Lecture 
Course.”  At  first  the  project  seemed  so 
visionary  that  we  hesitated  to  speak  of  it, 
but  through  the  success  of  an  entertain- 
ment, recently  given,  we  have  a handsome 
sum  to  our  credit  which  we  intend  to  use  as 
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a nucleus  for  this  most  laudable  purpose,  in 
the  near  future. 

We  hope  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
various  Catholic  clubs  in  our  city,  and 
mean  to  persevere,  like  our  sainted  patron, 
until  we  have  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of 
our  hearts’  desire. 

MICHIGAN— -Escanaba  : Escanaba  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  having  had  the  first 
Beading  Circle  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  A Catholic  Reading  Circle  was 
started  there  seven  years  ago.  Until  re- 
cently the  Circle  was  composed  of  married 
women  exclusively  and  called  the  Christian 
Mothers’  Reading  Circle.  In  order  to  at- 
tract the  young  women  to  become  members, 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Catholic  Lit- 
erary Circle.  Its  motto  is  “ Delight  and  joy 
to  all  who  enter  here  ” The  zeal  of  some 
of  the  membero  of  this  Circle  in  promoting 
the  movement  is  attested  by  the  presence 
of  one  or  mere  of  its  members  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Winter  School  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Summer  School  at  Madison,  Wis. 

The  program  for  the  current  year  con- 
sists of  Quotations  in  response  to  roll  call ; 
Bible  readings;  American  History  and  Lit- 
erature, as  outlined  in  the  Review ; Vocal 
and  instrumental  music;  Miscellaneous 
reading;  Query  box;  and  Critic’s  report. 
A va-t  amount  of  valuable  information  is 
derived  from  the  query  box.  The  questions 
given  often  require  a great  deal  of  research 
to  answer. 

The  officers  of  this  Circle  were  announced 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  James  Nolan,  who  is  critic. 

WISCONSIN— Racinb  :The  Bishop  Spald- 
ing Reading  Circle  is  one  of  the  Catholic 
Reading  Circles  of  Racine,  Wis.  It  was  or- 
ganized Oct.  7th,  1896,  and  has  a member- 
ship of  about  thirty.  Of  this  number,  fully 
twenty-five  are  active  workers.  As  there 
are  no  drones  in  the  Circle,  excellent  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  The  Circle  meets  at 
the  homes  of  the  different  members  every 
Thursday  evening.  The  studies  are  Amer- 
ican History  and  Literature,  as  outlined  in 
the  Review. 

The  officers  are  Kate  S.  Kelly,  president ; 
Regina  Miller,  vice  president;  Genevieve 
Fahey,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Two  rules  to  which  this  Circle  strictly 
adhere,  should  be  adopted  by  all  circles ; 


never  to  postpone  a meeting,  and  to  insist 
upon  each  member  doing  her  share  of  the 
work,  unless  specially  excused  before  join- 
ing. 

Hartford.— The  Rev.  Father  Bertram,  of 
Hartford,  Wis.,  has  organized  a Circle. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  — Seton  Cibcle- 
Coursk  of  Reading,  1896-1897.  The  Trac- 
tarian  Movement.  American  Poetry. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednetday , Sept.  SO,  1896 , at  4 p.m. 
Lecture  on  “The  Oxford  Movement,”  by 

H.  A.  Adams,  Esq. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  14,  at  4 p m. 

I.  History  each  month  from  Milbum’s  “Ox- 

ford Movement.” 

2.  Essays— “The  Wesleyan  Revival,” 

3.  “Catholic  Emancipation  Acts, 

1778, 1791, 1829. 

4.  Poetry— Bryant.  “Thanatopsis.”  “The 

Ages.” 

Wednesday,  OcL  28, 1896,  at  4 p.m. 
Lecture— “Poe  and  Poetry,,”  by  Rev.  Dr. 
McMahon. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  11, 1896 , at  4 p.  tn. 

1.  Immediate  Causes  of  the  Movement. 

pp.  4-11. 

2.  Essays — The  Rationalistic  School. 

3.  The  Liberal  School. 

4.  Poetry— Longfellow.  “Evangeline.” 

Friday , Nov.  2 ?,  1896,  it  8 p.  m. 
Lecture  on  Cardinal  Newman,  by  H.  A. 
Adams,  Esq. 

Wednesday , Dec.  9, 1896,  at  4 p.  m. 

1.  Object  and  Intent  of  Tracts,  pp.  11-14. 

2.  Essay— Keble— Devotional  Spirit. 

3.  Essay— Pusey— Ritualistic  Spirit. 

4.  Poetry — Whittier.  “Snow  Bound.” 

Wednesd  y,  Dec.  16, 1896,  at  4 p.  m. 
Lecture— “The  Elements  of  Poetry,”  by 
Rev.  Brother  Noah. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  IS.  1897 , at  4 p.  rru 

1.  Division  Among  Tractarians.  pp.  18,19. 

2.  Essay— Oxford  Tracts  1834  to  1840 

3.  Essay— “Branch  Theory.” 

4.  Poetry — Emerson.  “Woodnotes.”  “Each 

and  All.” 

Friday , January  22, 1897,  at  8 p.m. 
Reception. 

Wednesday,  Feb  10, 1897,  at  4 P-  m. 

1.  History  of  Tract  No.  90.  pp.  20-22. 

2.  Essay— Wm.  G.  Ward. 
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8.  Essay— Cardinal  Wiseman. 

4.  Poetry— Boyle  O’Reilly.  "The  Pilgrim 
Father*.”  ‘-The  Three  Queens.” 
Wedrusday,  Feb . 24,  1897 , at  4 p.  m. 
Lecture — "Posey,”  by  H.  A Adams,  Esq. 
Wednesday,  March  10 , 1897 , at  4 p.m. 

1.  Consequences  of  Tract  No.  90.  pp.  23-26. 

2.  Essay— Tract  No.  90. 

3.  Essay— Ideal  of  the  Christian  Chorch. 

4.  Poetry— Lowell.  "Dream  of  Sir  Launfal.” 

Wednesday,  March  24, 1897,  at  4 p . m. 
Lecture— "The  Counter  Movement,”  by 

H.  A.  Adams,  Esq. 

Wed  esday . April  14 , 1897 , at  4 p.m. 

I.  History  of  "Apologia  pro  vita  sua.” 

2.  Essay— Newman  to  1845. 

3.  Essay— Newman  to  1885. 

4.  Poetry-Holmes-  "Chambered  Nautilus.” 

"One  Hoss  Shay.”  "The  Boys.” 
Friday , April  25, 1897 , at  8 p.  m. 
Reception. 

Wednesday,  May  12, 1897 , at  4 p.m. 
Lecture — "Manning,”  by  H.  A.  Adams, 
Esq. 

The  class  of  Psychology  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Moderator  will  be  held  on 
Thursdays  at  4 p.  m.,  during  the  winter 
season. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Newman— Apologia  pro  vita  sua.  Difficul- 
ties of  Anglicans,  Vol.  1.  Critical  and 
Historical  Essays,  passim.  Life  of  by 
R.  H.  Hutton.  Letters  and  Corre- 
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Lockhart— Essay  on  Tractarian  Movement. 
Milbura,  J.  B.— The  Oxford  Movement.  (26 
pages)  (sketch.) 

Ward — W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment. W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic 
Revival. 

Allies— A Life’s  Decision.  Life  of  John 
Keble. 


Liddon,  (P)  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey. 

Palmer,  (P)  "Narrative  Tracts  for  the 
Times.” 

Church,  (P)  The  Oxford  Movement. 
Faber— Life  and  Letters  of. 

Hope-8cott— Life  of.  2 vols. 

Oakley— Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement. 

Gallwey— 12  Lectures  on  Ritualism. 
Norton,  ^P)  High  Church  and  Low  Church. 
Kirwin  Browne— History  of  the  Tractarian 
Movement. 

Flanagan — History  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land. (2d  Vol.) 

Amherst,  S.  J. — "Catholic  Emancipation 
Acte.” 

OFFICERS. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Barry,  President ; Mrs.  J.  Lynch , 
Vice  President;  Miss  M.  Meade,  Recording 
Secretary;  Miss  A.  Smith,  Financial  Secre- 
tary; Miss  H.  A.  Whealen,  Treasurer;  Rev. 
D.  J.  McMahon,  D.  D (Moderator. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  McDermott,  Mrs.  F.  Oliver, 
Mrs.  J.  Underhill,  Mrs.  A.  Griffin,  Miss  Le 
Sourd. 

The  business  meetings  of  the  Circle  are 
held  once  each  month  from  October  to 
April,  inclusive.  The  lectures  are  given  at 
hall  of  the  Schnorer  Club. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Desmond’s 
valuable  book,  "Mooted  Questions  of  His- 
tory,” is  being  used  so  very  generally  by 
Catholic  Reading  Circles. 

The  Catholic  Literary  Circle  of  Escanaba, 
Mich. ; the  Maurice  Francis  Egan  Circle  of 
Galena,  111 , the  Reading  Circle  of  Antigo, 
Wis.,  and  other  Circles  that  have  used  this 
book,  speak  very  highly  of  its  value  in  refutr 
ing  the  many  errors  of  history.  This  book, 
together  with  Parsons’  Lies  and  Errors  of 
History  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  reading  circles. 
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CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA— (CHAMPLAIN 

ASSEMBLY). 

ASSEMBLY  GROUNDS,  CLIFF  kAVEN,  N.  Y.,  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.  SIXTH  8E8SION— 

JULY  11  TO  AUGUST  28,  1897. 

FATHER  LAVELLE  HONORED. 

RECEPTIONS  TO  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


CATHEDRAL  LIBRARY  READING  CIRCLES. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  10,  at 
the  Tuxedo,  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  City,  about  one  thou- 
sand Catholics  gathered  to  congratulate  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle  upon  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  election  to  the  im- 
portant poet  of  President  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America.  The  assem- 
blage was  notable  in  point  of  distinction  as 
well  as  by  size.  Many  of  the  prominent 
pew  holders  of  the  Cathedral  came  to  honor 
their  rector ; all  those  who  have  been  most 
closely  identified  with  the  active  work  of 
the  Summer  School  were  present;  and 
friendships  formed  at  the  School  itself,  on 
the  glorious  shores  of  Lake  Champlain, 
were  renewed  at  this,  the  largest  assem- 
blage ever  held  in  or  around  New  Yoik  in 
the  interest  of  the  School. 

The  Cathedral  Library  Reading  Circles 
gave  the  reception  to  Father  Lavelle,  and 
their  spiritual  director,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
McMahon,  entertained  at  a dinner  before 
the  reception,  the  guests  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  David  McClure  presided. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Fomes  spoke  of  the  pleasant 
relations  existing  between  the  Champlain 
Club  and  the  School,  and  pointed  out  the 
enjoyable  features  of  this  Catholic  Country 
Club.  Father  McGuirl,  President  of  the 
Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union,  in 
an  eloquent  and  vigorous  speech  empha- 
sized the  cordiality  shewn  by  the  young 
men  to  the  Summer  School  Idea ; and  re- 
ferring to  Father  Lavelle’s  former  connec- 
tion with  the  Union  as  its  President  saw  a 
happy  bond  of  union  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  now  President  of  its  sister  organiza- 
tion. On  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Club,  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Daly  spoke  of  the  warm  interest 
the  Club  took  in  the  8chool  as  a powerful 


factor  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  Catholic  people.  He  eulogised  Father 
Lavelle  very  highly. 

Dr.  Conaty,  the  new  Rector  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  and  retiring  President  of  the 
Summer  School,  said  that  in  spite  of  nu- 
merous engagements  he  had  come  officially 
to  N w York  to  testify  to  the  esteem  in 
which  the  University  held  its  younger  sis* 
ter,  the  University  of  the  People.  He 
pledged  the  influence  of  the  University  to 
the  cause  of  the  Summer  School.  The  fact 
that  he  had  been  its  President  was  a guar- 
antee of  the  bond  that  joined  them.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  he  was  making 

THE  MOST  ELOQUENT  SPEECH  OF  THE  EVENING 

when  he  executed  a commission  to  present 
to  Father  Lavelle  a check  for  $200,  which 
was  the  contribution  of  one  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Library  Reading  Circles  to  start  the 
fund  for  building  the  New  York  cottage. 
Father  Lavelle,  in  rising  to  respond,  was 
evidently  much  affected  by  the  enthusias- 
tic applause  that  greeted  him.  He  said  he 
knew  that  these  kind  words,  and  this  man- 
ifestation of  appreciative  good  will  ware 
meant,  not  for  him,  but  for  what  he  repre- 
sented. He  hoped  that  New  York  would 
help  him  carry  the  burden  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  assume.  He  was  confident 
that  those  before  him  would  be  sure  to 
help  him  in  his  effort  to  place  the  School 
on  a sound  financial  basis.  He  drew  a 
pleasant  picture  of  life  at  the  Summer 
School,  and  closed  with  a wish  that  they 
might  all  meet  again  next  summer  at  Lake 
Champlain. 

On  the  platform  besides  the  speakers 
were  seated  Archbishop  Corrigan,  Mon* 
signor  Mooney,  Dean  McKenna,  Father 
McKinnon,  S.  J.,  Father  McCormack, 
Brother  Justin,  Gen.  O'Brien  and  others. 
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The  musical  programme  was  excellent, 
the  audience  heartily  applauding  the  ex- 
quisite singing  of  Miss  Hilke  and  Miss 
Clary,  both  of  the  Cathedral  choir. 

FENELON  CIRCLE  OF  BROOKLYN. 

A recep  ion  was  tendered  to  the  Bey.  M. 
J.  Lavelle,  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral; 
and  President  of  the  Catholic  Summer 
School,  by  the  Feoelon  Reading  Circle  at 
the  Pouch  mansion,  Brooklyn,  Tuesday 
evening,  February  9.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  largely  attended  social 
reunions  ever  given  by  the  Fenelon  Circle. 

The  programme  opened  with  the  follow- 
ing musical  selections,  which  were  excel- 
lently rendered.  “Sarabande,”  Bohm,  vio- 
lin, J.  Leigh tenberg ; piano,  Miss  K.  Cul- 
len; contralto  solo,  Miss  K.  Wilson;  “Thy 
Sentinel  Am  I,”  Harry  Day;  “Ave Maria,” 
Gounod,  violin,  J.  Wilson;  piano,  Miss  J. 
Naughton;  duet,  “I  Would  That  My  Love,** 
Miss  K.  Wilson,  Harry  Day. 

Father  Flannery,  director  of  the  Fenelon, 
introduced  the  guest  of  the  evening  in  a 
brief  speech.  Father  Lavelle  complimented 
the  Fenelon  and  then  spoke  of  the  Summer 
School,  its  advantages,  intellectually  and 
socially,  and  urged  the  Fenelon  to  form  an 
association  and  become  a permanent  part 
of  the  Summer  School  by  constructing  a 
cottage  on  the  grounds  at  Cliff  Haven, 
which  would  be  a monument  to  the  seal, 
energy  and  Catholicity  of  the  city.  Father 
Lavelle  paid  a high  tribute  to  his  predeces- 
sor, the  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  who  re- 
signed to  assume  the  presidency  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington. 

“It  is  a mystery  to  me,”  said  Father 
Lavelle,  “how  I came  to  be  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed such  a man.  I am  a plain,  rather 
overworked  priest,  with  scarcely  leisure  to 
prepare  my  sermons,  and  my  only  hope  in 
the  matter  is  that  the  people  will  come  to 
recognise  the  needs  of  the  work,  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  if  they  do,  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference  who  is  pres- 
ident. If  such  support  is  given  the  Catho- 
lic Summer  School  will  be  self-supporting 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.” 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses  those 
present  were  presented  to  Father  Lavelle, 
and  later  they  adjourned  to  the  supper 
room,  where  refreshments  were  served. 


A UNIQUE  XNTBRTAOrMRNT  FOR  THE  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, contains  an  interesting  account  of 
a unique  spectacle  presented  in  the  First 
Regiment  Armory,  Philadelphia,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Feb.  22d,  the  entertainment 
being  a euchre  party  and  reception  given 
by  the  members  of  the  various  Circles  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  dear 
off  the  debt  on  the  handsome  Philadelphia 
cottage  which  has  been  erected  on  the  As- 
sembly Grounds  of  the  School  at  Cliff 
Haven. 

The  event  showed  the  strongest  possible 
evidence  of  the  seal  and  vitality  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Reading  Oirdes,  and  of  the  esteem 
which  the  members  of  the  various  Circles 
have  for  the  leader  of  the  movement,  the 
Rev.  James  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D. 

Under  the  wide  spreading  roof  of  the 
Armory,  fully  eight  hundred  couples  assem- 
bled and  played  euchre  for  prises.  The  af- 
fair was  successful  even  to  the  limit  of  the 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  great 
credit  is  reflected  upon  the  organisers  led 
by  Dr.  Loughlin,  with  Rev.  D.  A.  Morrissey, 
of  8t.  Ann’s  Church,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements. 

It  had  been  announced  His  Grace  Arch- 
bishop Ryan  would  be  present,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D., 
the  new  rector  of  the  Catholic  University, 
was  a pleasant  surprise  for  the  big  gather- 
ing. Rev.  Dr.  Conaty  was  president  of  the 
Summer  School  and  a national  leader  in  the 
Reading  Circle  movement  prior  to  his  ele- 
vation to  the  rectorship  of  the  University, 
and  his  presence  Monday  night  was  most 
timely. 

Before  the  game  opened,  those  present, 
to  the  number  of  nearly  2,000,  formed  a line 
in  the  corridors  and  passed  through  the 
main  reception  room,  where  each  person 
was  presented  to  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Con- 
aty, and  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Horstmann,  of 
Cleveland,  the  introductions  being  made  by 
Mr.  P.  F.  Kernan. 

Play  was  not  begun  until  after  nine 
o’clock.  Twelve  six  minute  games  were 
played,  after  which  the  results  were 
recorded  and  the  many  handsome  prizes 
awarded. 
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FATHER  LAVELLE  THE  QUEST  OF  JOHN  BOYLE 
O’REILLY  READING  CIRCLE. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Lavelle  was  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly  Reading  Circle  of  Boston,  on 
Thursday  evening,  Feb.  18. 

On  the  same  evening,  John  Francis 
Waters,  M.  A.,  of  Ottawa,  Ont,  gave  the 
second  lecture  in  the  course  of  the  Circle 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Oatholic  Union.  His 
subject  was  “Mary  Tudor.”  This  lecture 
Mr.  Waters  delivered  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Summer  School.  A very  large  audi- 
ence, representing  the  most  studious  and 
cultivated  of  Boston  Catholics  crowded  the 
hall.  A summary  of  this  lecture  and  a 
characterization  of  Mr.  Waters  appeared  in 
the  Summer  School  number  of  the  Review, 
Sept,  1896.  In  his  lecture  before  the  Boyle 
O’Reilly  Circle  Mr.  Waters  scored  a success 
equal  to  that  achieved  at  the  Summer 
School. 

Among  those  present  at  the  lecture  and 
to  meet  Father  Lavelle,  were  the  Very 
Rev.  William  Byrne,  D.  D.,  V.  G. ; the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Sullivan,  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  Bos- 
ton ; the  Rev.  R.  Neagle ; the  Rev.  Morti- 
mer E.  Twomey;  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Doodey, 
Chancellor;  Rev.  Thos.  A.  Reid,  8.  J.,  and 
other  Fathers  from  Boston  College ; the  Rev. 


Canon  Doyle,  of  Ireland;  besides  many 
other  eminent  clergy. 

After  the  lecture,  Mr.  P.  M.  Keating  who 
presided,  called  on  Father  Lavelle. 

Father  Lavelle  said  that  in  the  splendid 
lecture  just  presented  they  had  an  object 
lesson  of  the  good  which  is  being  accom- 
plished among  our  people  through  the 
Reeding  Circles,  by  the  unveiling  of  histor- 
ical truth,  w here  historical  lies  have  here- 
tofore passed  unchallenged. 

He  paid  a hearty  tribute  to  the  services 
of  his  predecessor,  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Conaty,  D.  D.,  to  the  Catholic  Summer 
School,  and  modestly  requested  his  audi- 
ence to  give  their  support  to  his  successor 
in  the  presidency  of  this  most  useful  insti- 
tute. 

Father  Lavelle  warmly  praises  the  work 
done  for  the  Summer  School  in  Boston,  es- 
pecially through  the  Boyle  O Reilly  Circle; 
and  expressed  his  hope  of  meeting  in  the 
near  future  representatives  of  all  the  Circles 
of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood. 

Father  Lavelle  made  a most  favorable 
impression  on  his  audience,  and  is  sure  to 
have  a warm  welcome  when  he  comes 
again. 

The  presentation  of  the  members  of  the 
Circle  and  their  guests  to  Father  Lavelle 
and  Mr.  Waters  followed. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Passing  Shadows.  By  Anthony  Yorke. 
New  York:  Benziger  Bros.,  1896.  12  mo. 
Cloth.  Price  11.26. 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  Catholic 
Novels  by  American  Authors.  It  is  an  un- 
assuming but  really  entertaining  story, 
written  in  a clear,  pleasing  style,  with  here 
and  there  little  touches  of  humor,  the  char- 
acters true  to  life,  and  the  incidents  such  as 
may  occur  in  many  lives.  We  feel  compelled 
to  congratulate  the  author  and  to  prophesy 
a large  sale  for  his  book.  It  certainly  de- 
serves it,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Yorke  will  be 
sufficiently  encouraged  to  persevere  and  to 
try  hie  hand  at  more  ambitious  studies  of 
everyday  life  and  thought.  This  series  of 
novels  so  far  is  a success. 

# • * 

Jewels  of  The  Imitation  : A Selection  of 


Passages  with  a Little  Commentary.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  author  of 
“ The  Treasury  of  i Kempis,”  “ The  Jewels 
of  the  Mass,”  &c.  London : Bums  & Oates. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Bros.  Price  66c. 

Quite  a little  time  has  elapsed  since  this 
charming  little  book  appeared  on  our  table, 
but  somehow  it  was  overlooked.  This  is 
the  more  strange,  as  we  must  confess  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  a 
certain  fascination  for  us.  Whether  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  associated  with  Percy  $ Rekquet , 
an  old  favorite,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
because  it  is  always  a guarantee  of  some- 
thing good  to  read,  dressed  in  a style  that 
has  peculiar  charms,  we  will  not  try  to  de- 
termine, but  certain  it  is  that  this  little  vol- 
ume, like  all  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s,  is  well 
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Worth  reading,  and  wins  for  itself  a warm 
and  oft-sought  nook  in  the  library.  To 
those  who  are  fond  of  reading  the  Imitation, 
the  “ little  commentary  ” will  doubtless  re- 
veal many  points  of  strength,  grace  and 
consolation,  and  it  may  serve  to  teach  oth- 
ers why  it  is  that  Thomas  & Kempis  can  w in 
applause  and  following  from  so  many  differ- 
ently gifted  and  guided  readers. 

* * * 

Jesus  : His  Life  in  the  Very  Words  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  A Diatessaron.  By  Henry 
Beauclerk,  S.  J.  London : Bums  A Oates. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  : Benziger 
Bros.  Cloth.  Pages  234. 

From  the  preface  we  take  the  following: 

“ Diatessaron,  or  Through  the  Four , was 
the  title  given  by  the  Syrian  writer,  Tatian, 
in  the  second  century,  to  his  Life  of  Jems 
Christ,  compiled  from  the  four  Gospels.  The 
present  work  embodies  the  same  idea.  It 
professes  to  set  forth  the  life  of  our  Lord  in 
one  connected  uniform  narrative,  from 
which  no  event,  discourse , or  even  detail,  oc- 
curring in  any  of  the  four  Gospels  has  been 
omitted,  nevertheless  the  whole  narrative 
being  made  up  entirely  of  the  words  of  the 
inspired  writers.  Reference  to  the  four  in- 
dexes at  the  end  will  prove  that,  either  in 
the  text  itself  or  in  the  margin,  every  single 
verse  of  the  four  Gospels  has  been  account- 
ed for.”  The  utility  and  pleasure  of  such  a 
work  as  this  are  self-evident. 

* * * 

Retreats.  Given  by  Father  Dignam,  8. 
J.  With  Letters  and  Notes  of  Spiritual  Di- 
rection and  a few  Conferences  and  Sermons. 
With  a preface  by  Father  Gretton,  S.  J. 
Same  publishers  as  above.  Cloth.  Pages 
409.  Price  $1.60. 

“ The  primary  intention  of  the  present 
volume  has  been  to  provide  matt  r for  the 
use  chiefly  of  religious  who  wish  to  make 
private  retreats.  The  second,  to  give  more 
of  Father  Dignam’s  letters  and  notes  of 
direction  than  htve  already  appeared.’1 
These  notes  of  Retreats,  Ac.,  having  been 
taken  down  as  the  words  fell  from  his  lips, 
or  immediately  after  he  had  spoken, 
they  are  necessarily  imperfect  and  some- 
what broken,  but  they  are  full  of  real  spir- 
itual sweetness  and  deep  insight  into  man’s 
heart,  and  altogether  exhale  a beautiful 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  sanctity.  We  have 


never  read  his  Memoirs , but  from  the  glimpse 
we  get  here  we  can  easily  see  what  a gifted 
soul, 'earnest  worker  and  holy  priest  he  was. 
For  those  who  are  spiritually  inclined,  this 
work  will  prove  a delight  and  a blessing. 

• * * 

Are  Anglican  Orders  Valid?  By  Rev. 
J.  MacDevitt,  D.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Introduction 
to  Sacred  Scripture  in  All  Hallows  College, 
Dublin.  Dublin : Sealy,  Bryers  A Walker. 
New  York : Benziger  Bros. 

This  discussion  of  a question  now  answer- 
ed once  for  all  in  the  negative,  contains  in 
a full  and  very  clear  form  the  aiguments 
against  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  and 
would  doubtless  be  of  assistance  to  those 
still  in  doubt  on  the  subject. 

• # • 

Alethea  : At  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.  By 
Cyril.  2 Vols.  London : Bums  A Oates. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Bros. 

We  have  read  this  story  from  beginning 
to  end  and  found  it  excellent.  The  plot  is 
good,  the  dialogue  animated  and  decidedly 
clever,  the  characters  drawn  with  fidelity, 
the  scenes  striking,  and  the  whole  novel 
interesting.  It  was  no  slight  undertak- 
ing to  attempt  a work  of  this  magnitude, 
destined  to  show  the  forces  and  influences 
which  caused  so  much  misunderstanding 
and  friction  between  the  patriarchs  of  the 
East  and  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  finally 
brought  about  the  fatal  Greek  schism.  We 
cannot  say  the  work  is  a great  one,  but  it  is 
far  above  the  average,  and  is  great  in  prom- 
ise. The  historic  coloring  and  scenery  are 
good,  but  not  sufficiently  vivid.  The  atmos- 
phere is  not  redolent  enough  of  the  East 
and  of  Greek  Constantinople.  In  a few  in- 
stances the  historic  thread  seems  incom- 
plete or  not  enough  in  evidence.  But  we 
refrain  from  pointing  out  any  more  defects 
which  in  our  judgment  are  to  be  found,  less 
we  might  seem  to  be  damning  with  faint 
praise  or  destroying  the  force  of  our  ap- 
proval. 

The  work  will  teach  many  a useful 
lesson  in  history,  and  especially  in  judging 
about  historic  facts  and  personages.  It 
shows  quite  clearly  what  manner  of  men 
there  were  in  those  days,  and  the  times  and 
circumstances  which  permitted  such  strange 
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events  to  take  place.  Cyril's  Michael  III. 
and  especially  his  Photius  will  not  fade 
easily  from  memory.  As  a mere  story  it 
holds  the  attention  from  start  to  finish  and 
in  parts  the  author  evinces  real  dramatic 
power.  We  presume  Cyril  is  young,  at  least 
we  hope  so,  and  if  correct,  we  confidently 
expect  another  volume  from  his  pen.  It 
would  be  demanding  perhaps  an  almost 
unheard  of  thing  but  Alethea  is  such 
good  material  that  revised  and  retouched 
it  might  become  a classic.  As  it  is,  we 
recommend  it  without  hesitation  as  a 
novel  sure  to  find  favor  with  nearly  all 
classes  of  readers.  We  thank  the  author 
for  his  work  and  wish  him  still  greater 
success. 

• • # 

Catholic  Ceremonies  and  Explanation 
of  THE  Ecclesiastical  Year.  With  96  Illus- 
trations of  Articles  used  at  Church  Cere- 
monies and  tfeeir  Proper  Names.  Bensiger 
Bros.  Paper  25c.  Cloth  50c.  Pages  283. 

Every  intelligent  Catholic  should  possess 
a copy  of  this  work,  as  it  treats  of  things  in 
which  all  members  of  the  Church  should 
feel  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  simple  style  and  the  illustrations 
add  much  to  its  value. 


A Visit  to  Europe  and  The  Holt  Land. 
By  Rev.  H.  F.  Fairbanks.  4th  Ed.  With 
Illustrations.  Bensiger  Bros.  (1896).  Pages 
468.  Cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

A very  readable  work  indeed,  not  pedan- 
tic, nor  strained  but  written  in  a pleasing 
style ; and  difficult  to  lay  aside  until  finish- 
ed. The  printing  and  binding  are  excellent. 
* * * 

Ethelred  Preston  or  The  Adventures  of 
a Newcomer.  By  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago : Bensiger  Bros. 
Price  85  cents. 

Mostly  Boys.  Same  author  and  publisher. 

“Ethelred  Preston”  is  a capital  boys’ 
story,  well  told  and  fully  sustaining  the  au- 
thor’s' reputation.  He  teaches  a lesson  al- 
ways but  so  cleverly,  delicately,  innocently ! 

“Mostly  Boys ” is  a collection  of  short 
stories  all  of  which  are  good.  “A  Very  Un- 
popular Boy”  however  reads  like  a first 
attempt.  We  trust  the  author  will  not  be 
driven  by  his  popularity  to  over-production. 
We  notice  with  pleasure  that  all  his  excel- 
lent works  can  be  procured  at  the  same 
price— eighty-five  cents. 

In  some  parts  Father  Finn  displays  so 
much  power  that  it  arouses  a desire  to  see 
a novel  from  his  pen.  E.  P.  G. 
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A New 
Department 
In 


XJhe  Catholic  — 

{Reading  Circle  {Review, 


The  object  of  this  department  is  to  encourage  more  practical  study  of  sub- 
jects contained  in  the  several  courses  conducted  through  the  Review,  to  bring 
to  the  individual  member  in  the  home  the  advantages  of  ripe  scholarship 
through  contact  with  instructors  of  eminent  ability,  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence, examinations,  and  such  other  helps  as  may  be  conducive  to  more  fruit- 
ful reading  and  study. 

The  first  study  treated  in  this  manner  will  be  American  Literature,  and 
the  instructor  will  be  Thomas  O’Hagan,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Doctor  O’Hagan's  rep- 
utation as  a writer  and  a scholar  is  a guarantee  that  the  subject  will  be  treated 
with  ability  and  thoroughness,  and  on  lines  of  sound  Catholic  and  philo- 
sophical teaching. 

The  text,  or  subject  matter,  for  this  study  is  now  being  conducted  in  serial 
form  in  the  Review,  accompanied  by  copious  notes  and  questions  helpful  to 
the  student,  and  which  tend  to  make  the  reading  of  the  subject  more  profitable. 
Examination  questions  will  be  sent  to  members  every  three  months,  and  a final 
set  will  be  sent  \ipon  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  first  set  of  questions 
will  be  ready  the  first  or  second  week  in  January.  These  examination  blanks 
will  be  filled  out  by  members  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Review.  They 
will  be  personally  examined  by  the  instructor,  Dr.  O’Hagan,  and  returned  to 
the  members  critically  marked  and  rated.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements,  a certificate  or  diploma  will  be  given 
to  each  member. 

For  pass  certificate  the  serial  papers  in  American  literature,  now  running 
through  the  Review,  if  faithfully  studied,  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Those  de- 
siring honors,  however,  should  give  some  attention  to  the  Suggested  Readings. 
Pass  is  for  those  who  are  busy  with  other  work ; Honors  for  any  one  who  has 
leisure  for  investigation. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  examination  questions  correctly  answered  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  January  and  April  examinations,  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  for 
final  examination.  Ninety  per  cent,  will  oe  required  of  those  desiring  honors. 

Students  may  join  the  class  at  any  time. 

The  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents.  Upon  the  payment  of  this  fee,  members  will 
be  registered  as  students  of  the  class  in  American  Literature.  Members  will  be 
registered  as  individuals  and  not  as  clubs ; but  the  course  may  be  followed  by 
individuals  or  by  clubs.  Clubs  offer  so  many  advantages  in  mutual  help  and 
encouragement,  that  members  are  urged  to  join  them  and  organize  them  wher- 
ever possible.  Small  clubs  of  from  six  to  ten  members  may  be  found  better 
than  larger  ones.  This  plan  offers  an  opportunity  to  individuals  who  have  no 
desire  to  join  reading  circles,  or  who  would  prefer  to  follow  the  course  alone,  or 
with  one  or  two  agreeable  friends.  Tbe  expense  of  the  course  has  been  made 
so  nominal  that  everyone,  with  studious  intent,  may  partake  of  its  benefits. 

Other  courses,  covering  a wide  field  of  useful  knowledge,  will  be  added  as 
may  be  warranted  by  the  demand. 

Application  for  membership  in  this  class  should  be  forwarded  at  once,  ac- 
companied by  the  fee,  to  the  office  of  the  Review,  so  that  members  may  be 
registered  and  begin  the  study  without  delay. 
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STUDY  CLASS  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THOMAS  o’HAGAN,  M.  A.,  PH.  D.,  IN  CATHOLIC  READING  CIRCLE 

REVIEW. 

A study  of  American  Literature  involves  a study  of  the  ideas  which  have 
dominated  American  civilization.  It  is  something  more  than  the  cataloguing  of 
authors  or  assessment  of  their  works.  If  literature,  according  to  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, means  a criticism  of  life,  then  American  literature  must  mean  a criticism 
of  American  life. 

In  the  series  of  papers  dealing  with  American  literature  which  shall  appear 
in  the  Review  during  the  current  academic  year,  it  shall  be  our  purpose  and 
aim  to  deal  with  it  as  a study  of  the  evolution  of  human  life  in  the  New  World, 
reflecting  the  growth  and  triumph  of  ideas  and  principles — not  as  a mere  record 
and  chronicle  of  literary  achievement. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  in  view  from  the  very  outset  the  great  agencies 
which  determine  the  character  of  a literature,  namely:  Race,  Environment, 
Epoch  and  Personality. 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  periods,  we  shall  in  the  main  deal  with 
the  genesis  and  the  development  of  American  literature  under  the  following 
headings : 

GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

The  First  Colonial  Period — The  Second  Colonial  Period — The  Revolution- 
ary Period — The  First  Creative  Period — The  Second  Creative  Period. 

Again  the  writers  of  these  periods  will  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
historians,  poets  and  novelists. 

Each  paper  may  be  expected  to  suggest  some  masterpiece  for  close  analysis 
and  study. 

That  our  studies  may  be  thorough  we  must  go  beyond  the  manuals  of  lit- 
erature and  touch  with  our  minds  the  quickening  life  of  each  literary  product 
in  prose  or  verse. 

Our  standard  should  not  be  that  of  England  or  France  or  any  one  country, 
but  rather  the  permanent,  absolute  standard  of  the  whole  world  set  up  through 
the  ripening  judgment  of  centuries. 

Our  own  day  has,  without  doubt,  more  interest  for  us  than  the  twilight  of 
American  life  and  letters,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  rude  lyrics  and  bal- 
lads of  colonial  days  reflect  as  truly  American  life  and  thought  as  the  most 
polished  epic  or  idyl  of  a Longfellow,  a Stedman,  or  an  Aldrich. 

There  should  be  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West  in  our  literary  ap- 
praisement. Provincialism  is  death  to  high  ideals.  Literature  takes  color  and 
form  from  its  surroundings,  but  its  standard  is  based  upon  the  universal  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  devoid  of  the  spiritual,  an  art  product  is  meaningless,  yet 
nothing  so  ill-becomes  a critic  or  a literary  student  as  holding  in  his  mind  the 
faith  of  an  author  while  passing  judgment  upon  his  literary  works. 

We  hope  then  to  do  justice  to  every  American  writer  of  note,  Catholic  or 
non-Catholic,  and  shall  see  to  it  that  such  illustrious  names  as  Brownson,  Shea, 
Ryan  and  O’Reilly  find  a place  in  our  studies  as  builders  and  toilers  in  the 
great  temple  of  American  letters. 

Let  us,  however,  see  to  it  that  in  our  study  and  estimate  of  American  lit- 
erature we  do  not  attempt  to  galvanize  mediocrity  into  greatness,  simply  be- 
cause an  author  professes  or  has  professed  the  Catholic  faith.  We  Catholics 
should  demand  entrance  into  the  temple  of  American  literature  by  a front  door, 
not  by  any  side  door. 
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1 CHRISTMAS  BUYING 

| MADE  EASY  AT  OUR  MAMMOTH 

| Furniture  Warerooms. 

1 When  you  buy  a piece  of  Furniture  you  want  it  good.  In  most  cases 
5 it  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article  and  besides  you  have 

§ the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  the  best. 

| SEE  OUR  LINE  OF 

| Book  Cases,  Writing  Desks, 

§ China  Closets, 

1 Sideboards,  Fancy  Rockers, 

i Parlor  Chairs. 


228*232  W.  Federal  St. 
2nd  and  3rd  Floors. 
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COME  IN.... 


And  examine  our  New 
Suitings  and  study  the 
Latest  Fashion  Plates. 


We  want  the  attention  of 
men  who  believe  in  strict- 
ly genteel  attire.  We  are 
prepared  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  most 
scrupulously  dressed  in 
Youngstown. 

Hallisy  Bros., 

Hatter 8 , Furnishers  & Merchant  Tailors 

131  W.  FEDERAL  ST. 
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THE  ROMAN  COURT. 

OR 


A TREATISE  ON  THE  CARDINALS,  ROMAN  CONGREGATIONS  AND 
TRIBUNALS,  LEGATES,  APOSTOLIC  VICARS,  PRO- 
TONOTARIES AND  OTHER  PRELATES 


OF  THE 

HOLY  ROMAN  CHURCH, 

By  the  Rev.  P.  A.  BAART,  S.  T.  L. 

Price  $125  Net 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review  one  year  and  The  Roman  Court  for  £2.50. 


RECOMMENDATION. 


Apostolic  Delegation. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir: — Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  22,  1S95. 

I have  received  the  copy  of  your  timelv  book  on  “The  Roman  Court,*’  and  from  the 
hasty  glance  I have  been  able  to  give  it,  I imagine  that  it  will  prove  a most  interesting,  in- 
structive and  useful  work.  I hope  you  have  sent  a copy  of  it  to  Rome.  An  appoval  from 
there  would  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  you  since  the  work  treats  of  matters  60  intimately 
connected  with  that  center  of  Catholicity.  With  sentiments  of  highest  esteem  and  fraternal 
charity,  I remain  Most  faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 

Rev.  P.  A.  Baart.  Fr.  Archb.  Satolli,  Del.  Apostolic. 

The  Catholic  Reading  Circle  Review, 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 
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History  ot  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

From  the  Migration  of  Nations  to  the  so-called  Reformation,  arranged  from 
BRUECK’S  LARGER  HISTORY, 
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